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PRONU?fCIATJ^ OF HINJDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Sftngskritu words, the author has adopted a me- 
thod, which he hopes unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that confu- 
sion which has been so much complained of on this subject. If the reader will only 
retain in his memory, that the short u is to be sounded* as the short o in son, or the u 
in Burton ; the French 6, as a in plate, and the ee as in sweet, he may go through the 
work with a pronunciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. At the 
beginning and end of a word, the inherent (u) has the soft sound of au. The greatest 
difRculty arises in giving the sound of J, the kuyrVphula; and although the Hnglishy has 
beeu used fur this symbol, in the middle of a word the sound is most like that of the 
soft e. 




iKTRpDUCTIOX.— Difficulty of tracing the origin of the Hindoo natioa-^ffieir high 
antiiiuity— whole ages of information lost-f-£ibulous history a proof of the poverty and 
vanity mankind*-'true history may be mued with the Hindoo fablesi i.— -Certain 
prominent &cts in Hindoo history throw some light on ffieir early state as a nation — 
the style of the v^dfis, and other concurring circumstances, afford room for the conjec- 
ture, that the most ancient parts of these works were written about the time of David, 
or about lOM) years before the Christian era— -that the Original Sentences, on which 
the Hindoo philosophers built their different systems, were written not much later, and 
that the Institutes of Mfiuoo, the Hamayfinfi, and their best philosophical and astro- 
nomical works must have been written before the era of Aristotle, when the Greek 
learning had arrived at its highest state of perfection ; that Krishnh lived about 200 
years later, and that between his era and the incarnation, it is probable, the Mnha- 
bharato and the ShrW'Bhagovfit&, two works in which the fame of this hero is cele- 
brated, as well as some of the best minor poems, were composed ; and that during 
this period also the arrangement of the v4da by Vyaso was made these ideas cor- 
roborated by those of the best writers on Ute subject, ii. — ^The Himloo history com- 
mences with die woik of creation — the divisions of the earUi — Prit’hoo thehrst Hindoo 
king — he leads men to a knowledge of some of the arts— the earth named from him — 
the seven sons of this monarch noticed — one of them, Agnidrn, obtains India — the 
inheritance of bis eldest son receives the name Bharotn-yDr8hi'i,or Hindoost’hanif, ex- 
tending from Himalaya to the sea, iii. — The family of the sun noticed, which became 
extinct in the third age — the descendants of the moon reign in another part of India— 
the first of this race married to a grand-daughter of the first monarch of the race of 
the sun — the dynasties down to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy noticed — die 
lists of kings found in the pooriuias no guide for the cbronologist, iv, — Names of 

fifty-three separate kingdoms in India, from the Shaktee-Sfimbh^du — more particular 
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HOW EVER difficult it may be, if not impoisible, to trace the origin of the Hindoo nation, 
and however absurd its own chronology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to an- 
tiquity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, and a variety of facts connected 
with their records, which are noticed in tliis and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction, fiat how bumbling is the consideration, that whole ages of the earliest histoiy 
of so large and interesting a portion of mankind should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many precious monuments of the powers of 
the human mind, must have been thus lost to all posterity ! And yet this is in a great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the revolution of all the ages prior to 
that of Herodotus. — In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention of 
fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, and filling millions of years with the won« 
derful actions of their forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear ! 

But arc we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable in the whole of the Hindoo ac- 
counts of the first ages ? May there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have termed the sfityft yoogu ?— 
The story of Swnyumbhoovfi,* may be a tradition relative to the flood ; nor is it absolutely 
impossible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from the period of the confiih 
sioii of tongues, nor that they should have had traditions among them of the flood handed down 
from age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients arc known to have 
cherished towards every thing proceeding from their ancestors. 

/ 

Should this account ofSwdytImbhoovii, however, be pure fable, and in consequence this ap- 

* See page 0. 
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plication of the story to Noah be wholly untenable, there are still certalh prominent facts in 
the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the high antiquity of the Hindoo nationi 
which cannot be very wide of the truth. ^ 

From the style of the r6dds, the deep Teneratlon in which they are held, and other con* 
curring circumstances, it seems rery probable, that the most ancient [mrts of these works were 
written about the time of David : this allows a sufficient period, after the confusion of tongues, 
for the Hindoos to have made good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and religious polity which has de« 
sceuded down to the present times. 

The vedh contains the names of many of the most celebrated of the Hindoo philosophers ; 
and therefore it may be supposed that the original sentences (sootrus) of the ddrshhnus, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were drawn, must have succeeded the 
original v^da at uo great distance of time ; and at a period not very much later the Institutes 
of Mdnoo, their great epic poem, the Ramayunu, and their hrst astronomical woiks, so woi* 
thy of the best days of the Hindoo nation, roust have been written. Tills will carry us one or 
two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era ; and while we are thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek icaruing 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred years to the Hindoos, in which 
period they may be supposed to have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Rrishnfi may be placed about three hundred years before the incarnation ; in 
whose time some of the best of the minor poets, Ac. lived. Very soon afterwards the Mhha- 
bhardtfi, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also have been written, as well as 
the most ancient pooranfis, and the Shree-Bhaguvntu, in which work also Krishnfi is one of the 
principal personages. The arrangement of the v^du, by Vyasu, it is probable, must also be re« 
ferred to- this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos date the commencement of the 
present age, the khieeyoogfi ; and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint light on the Hindoo cbronolo* 
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gy ; and the author li happy in obserrlng, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and which is to be found in the 
inraluable Researches made by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colebrookc, Mr. Bentley, and other gentle* 
men learned in the SungkritU. 

AVe shall now give a brief epitome of the S/ceiches of History contained in the FirstChapter 
of this work, and from hence the reader will be able to form some idea hew far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theoiy. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogtis commences witli the work of creation, after 
which the earth is said to have been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
whom the god BrAmha divided himself into two parts, one of which became Swayumbhoovti, 
and the other the wife of this personage. 

The histoiy* then goes on to declare, that the son of this Hindoo Noah divided the earth, or, 
as is more reasonable to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet had emigrated, 
into seven parts, or dw^pfu, as Pifikshfi, Kooshu, Krounchfi, Shake, Pooslikurd, Slialmulu, 
and Jumboo.* 

PriPhoo, (he grandson of Swayumbhoovti, considered as the first king of this colony suc- 
ceeding the patriarchal state, is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught his 
subjects agriculture, some of the arts, 8lc. The name Prif hivee, the earth, is said to have 
been derived from Prit'hoo* 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions of territorj’, divided them among tlielr 
children ; and one of these sons, Agiiidril, obtained Jumboo-Dweopii, or India, and divided it 
among his nine sons. Hishuvii, the grandson of this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his 
kingdom to Bhurutii, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which was called after him 
Bharhtu-Vilrshrt, and which is said to have extended from mount HiuialnyiT to the sea.— The 
names of twenty-four kings, descended from Bhuriitu, arc next given, with the last of whom 
is said to have ended the race of Swayfimbhoovu. 

* Captain W Uforil, according to his own theory, says, ** Plhkshu includes the lesser Asia, America, A:c. 
KooshO answers to the countries between the Persian gnlfh, the ( a-f.ian sea, and the Western honndary 
of India; Kroiinelifi Inehides Grrmiiny : Shaktt.the Britivh isles; Pooshkfiiii b Ireland; ShalmtilQ is bound- 
ed to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas, and Janiboo is India.** 

t The country or kingdom of DhOrbth. 
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We now come to the oe^t dynasty of kingS} called the descendants of the sen. Ikshwa- 
koo, the first of tiiis family, with his eight brethren, reigned orcr Bliarutfi-Ydrshfi, Ikshwa** 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then called Uyodhya, his capital. 
Including this monarchy the pooranfis give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with the 
last of whom was closed the first age, or the sntyfi yoogu. 

SagurQ was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the tr^ta yoogfi, in which twenty- 
three persons are supposed to have reigned, the last but one of whom was Ramfi ; about whose 
time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned in the third age, or what is termed 
the dwaprrii yoogu. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement of the shtyu yoogh, to the other 
family distinguished in the Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Pooroo- 
rfivfi, who was the son of Ila, the grand-daughter of Voiviiswutu, the fathe r of Ikswakoo. This 
monarch made Prfiyagu his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in a direct 
line, extend to the close of the third age. 

The kshfitriyu kings of the race of the moon who reigned in tlie prc'sent age, or the kfilee 

} 

yoogfi, amount to thirty-seven, and the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to 
the Mfisfilman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, amount to ninety, of the fol- 
lowing dynasties : after the kshfitriyus, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who yrere descended from the famous Mfigfidhii family ; next succeeded the Goutdmu dynas- 
ty, the patrons of the Douddhfi heresy ; then the Mfiyooru dynasty, and after the dethrone- 
ment of its last prince, Shukadityfi, a royal stranger from the Kfimaoo mountains, obtained the 
kingdom ; but who, in his turn, was destroyed by Salivahniiu, the king of Prutist^hanfi. The 
two next families were yog^s, the following one voidyfis, and the last family of Hindoo kings, 
<iitting on the throne of Delhi, were rajpoots. 

It must not be suppoaed by the reader, that the above lists of kings can be depended up- 
on in forming chronological calculations, though they have been really selected from the poo* 
ranfis : for the framers had no intention of assisting their countrymen to acquire a knowledge 
of hbtory ; the record was purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
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lierD. The early diviftieB ef Hind#o8t*hanil into many independent kingdoms also increases 
diifdificuity; for thi^ugh what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shiiktee-SUmbhedfii* one of the tfintrus, contains a list of fifty-three kingdoms in India 
taken in its largest sense, but at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but rery imperfectly described in the above work, (see page 558). The 
names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungfi, Bungfi, Kfilingfi, Kerfiln, Sfirreshu, Kashrofiirii, 
Kamu-roopu, Muharashtrii, Audhrfi, Sourashtrfi, Gooijjnrii, Troilingti, Muluyana, Ktirnatft, 
Urilntee, Vidiirbhu, Miiroo, Abh^rd, Maluni, Cholu, Pfinchalo, Kamboju, Viratd, Pandyfl, 
Vjd4ha-Bh(Tumee, Valheeku, Kiratu, Vtikugnanu, Khoorasanfi, Bhotfi, Cheeiiu, Amnrogu, or 
Muha-Cheeiiii, NepalA, Sheeluhfittu, Gouru, Muba-Koshiiltt, Mdgiidhii, Ootkfilii, Shree-Koon- 
tulA, Hiiifi, Konkfinn, Koik^yfi, Shdbru-S6nu, Kooroo, Singhnlu, Poolindfi, KfitPhfi, Mfitsyu, 
Miidrti, Souveerfi, Lulamii, Vurwflrfl, and Soindliuvd* 

The author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter of this volume for a more de- 
tailed view of Hindoo history, and for other observations on the subject* He cannot* how- 
ever, refrain from adding his c^arnest wish, that some Sfingskritfi scholar would devote his lei- 
sure to a work on this subject, drawn entirely from Hindoo sources ; persuaded as he is, that 
the pooranns, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either afford ample materials for 
a succinct history of India, or supply numerous fragments of the roost interesting and important 
nature. 7'o a person proposing to commence a work of this kind, he would recommend the 
employment of learned natives to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranfi and every historical poem. This would shorten the work to the English scholar; who, 
having all these materials before him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete llUtorp ofthii very ancient and inicreit- 
ing people. 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect and condense relative to the 
civil state of the Hindoos, the reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo kings, though absolute, were re- 
strained by laws and priests verily believed to be divine; — the laws contained some excellent . 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of that purity, justice and benevo- 
lence, which Christianity has infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 

* And not the Tara-Tfiutrfi, as given by mirtake in page 660. 
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Tiaii the very cast prohibltod some indulgences and associations exceedingly pernicious to 
socifly but, aflcr a candid examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit, that 
there arc many things to approve and admire in the royal, judicial, and social institutions of 
the Hindoos, we arc compelled to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities, — which invested the monarch with absolute power over the lives, property, and 
liberty of the subject,— which permitted domestic slavery, — ^which consigned one half, viz. tire 
female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and ignorance, and nine tenths of the 
male population to mental, civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been essentiaU 
)y vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and offering up his most heartfelt thanks* 
givings to the Great and Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many tremen- 
dous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of mankind under the British Government. 
He feels this gratitude not only when he contrasts the British Government with the absolute 
and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and Miisalman princes; but he feels it, as one 
who hasvlotig witnessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Covornment,* which, 
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with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, (as far as the system, in the hands of a few un- 
assistedf individuals, cm possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so vast a population, 
so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that which composes the whole body 
of the Honourable Company’s civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving at the cupidity of the lAitive 
officers ; but the author hopes that these instances are constantly clerrcaHing, and he is happy 
in adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which have resulted to the subject 
from the establishment of the College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 
the Honorable Company’s civil servants under this Presidency is now seen to be great and 
salutalry indeed : formerly, a young man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at 

• The leDtiineiits expressed by the Most NoWc the Marquis of Hastings, in his speech delivered to the 
studentsofthe College ofFort William, on the eoth July, 1817, have furmed for him an imperishable wreath 
of honour; and it cannot be doubted, but that the young gpiitieinen to whom this most excellent address was 
delivered, will, by actleg up to these dignUied sentimenUpiuakc the very name of Britons dear to the latest 
posterity of oop Indian aoldcchi. 

t The n.tl»p officer, cif jiutire, on .ceonnt of their wmt of probity .ml their oxceieioe cupidity, ia- 
Kteail of being foithful uiirteati to tlie Superior Miq^irtrute., have tawayo been the greatMt seourKeii ot 
the country. 
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the capita] just long enough to contract habltti and debts which extinguished all private virtue 
and all public spirit ; and, thus prepared^ be went to his station, the solitude of which was fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. But now, the residence at the 
College, and the public examinations there, form the character of the individual ; and he pro- 
ceeds to his station with the eyes of ail his feliow-stAdents and of the whole English commu- 
nity following him ; and with this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance- 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits* 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most to be wondered at, the wisdom 
of the man who formed it, or the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as collectors, judges, &c. large 
and populous districts, should know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands, — that those young men who should become magistrates and 
judges should know the laws which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaiiitilT and defendant upon which they were to decide, then the college was necessary. — 
If it was desirable that the government should know the capacity and sufficiency of c^didates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts,— and that persons about to be placed 
in lucrative situations, and beyond the reach of controul, should ftrst be brought to know the 
necessity of managing their own aifaiis with discretion, then the college was necessary. — If it 
was important to (he happiness of the governed, that they should be able to make application 
to their magistrates without the interference of persons under many temptations to become their 
oppressors, — that the subjects should not always be reminded that their governors were men of 
a strange speech,— that native men of learning shouldbe patronized, and their diligence excited 
to give to the world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most extensive system 
of idolatry on earth, — or, if it was importaiit to the interests of science, that Europeans in si- 
tuations of influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be capable of exploring 
the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, then the college w'as necessary. — If it w'as of the last 
consequence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the Company should be able 
to select with wisdom the vast multitude of inferior native officers spread over the country,— 
or, in short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to the glory of Britain, that 
the authority of England should be preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the college of 
Fort- William was necessary, and the most Noble Marquis Wellesley deserves the thanks of 
every native, and of every man of learning in the world. 

Still, the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for the consideration of the Supreme 
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Goveramenti while this subject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly conceifes> 
with the further improvement of the country : he would recommend— -that the whole body of 
Hindoo and Mtisillman law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be laid before a se* 
loot body of law officer, assisted by the oldest, and the most enlightened of the Hon. Compa* 
ny’s servants, and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent persons in every 
part of India, be directed to form a body of civil and criminal law suited to the present cir- 
cumstances of our Indian empire ; to be presented for revision to the great I^aw Oilicers of the 
Crown, and to the Parliament of England ; — that this code of law, when ratified, be translai' 
ed into the language of every district containing a court of justice, and two copies of it depo- 
sited in each court, for the use of the council both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge 
and first law ofiicers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that cveiy student be ex- 
pected to read this code thrice over dunng his stay iu the college, and to attend regular lec- 
tures in which it shall be explained ; — that the proceedings of every court of law be conduct- 
ed in the language of the district in which each court-house is situated; that every Judge un- 
derstand, and every attorney plead in this language ; that the proceedings be open to all, and 
that nogausc be examined, nor any witnesses heard, in private, by the officers of the court, 
previously to the open trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine ; — that there be formed at 
the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law officers in the legitimate meaning of 
this code, and that no native attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court of 
justice without a certificate from this college that every instance of bribery, peijury, and 
extortion, connected with the administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, lu* pu* 
nishedin some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, so common at present, and so ex- 
ceedingly destructive of the happiness of the subject ; — that no {>er8on be appointed to the of- 
ficer of a Phanadar, or, to any other office filled by natives, w ithout a recommendation from 
ten of the most respectable inhabitants of the town or village where such officer is to be plac- 
ed ; — that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabitants of towns in improving their 
roads, in removing nuisances, in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting dif- 
ferent objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, which might be supported by ax 
annual collection from the Inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great Britain, that it is the duty ol 
the Government to Improve the civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was hailed with joy by every pblla/i 
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celebration of their marriages. Girls sometimes prajr that the gods would choose for ilnn good 
husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the Hindoos contribute to render them 
unfeeling : we allude to their funerals^ described in p. B07 ; and to the paragraph to wltich the 
reader is here referred^wc may add the fact^ that the wood which b to bum the body b some- 
times brought and laid in the presence of the dying man, who b thus treated like an English 
criminal when his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The Hindoos diride the year into twelve months, each month containing thirty or more days. 
The month they divide into two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the Increase and de- 
crease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by weeks, they acknowledge a rerolution 
of scvfMi days, named after the sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with the custom of our Saxon ances- 
tors : lliivee-varu, (Sunday) is named from Riivee, the sun, as Sunday was derivedjrom the 
Suxoii ^idol of the sun ;’--Samu*varii, (Monday) from Somii, the moon, and from 

the Saxon ‘idol of the moon — Maiighlu-Taru, (Tuesday) from Mfingblfi, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday, from the Saxon god Tuesco ;--Doodhii-varii, (Wednesday) from Boodhii, the 
IJiiidoo Mercury, and Wednesday from Woden; — V rihtlspntee-varfi, (Thursday) from 
VMiiuKp to!', the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thui*sday, from Thor; — Shookru-varu, (Friday) from 
SiiookH!, the Hindoo Venus, and Friday from the goddess Friga ; — Shniee-yarii, (Saturday) 
fmm Si.imee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon god Seater, ‘fondly of some 
su}>poscd to be Satuniu<»,’ says Richard Verst>*gan, in tlie dedication to king James of hb 
work, ‘‘Oftlie Origiiiali of Nations.” — The Hindoos divide the day and night into sixty 
dundiisor eight priilnirns, each priihuru maki'j^ about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
ujT tlif^ day or night v^hethcr long or shorr. 

The features o ' i he Hindoos are more regular than those of the Burroans, the Chinese, or the 
Malays ; and did t ey possess all the advantages of European science, they M'ould no doubt rank 
among the most }«o1i«hod nations. 'I'ltr'ir children are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far 
more so than Em opean lads of the satiK- a£;.e. Their ancient sages, we know, were capable of 
the lieepi'st resear ches into the most dillicult and abstruse subjects. 

Tbe dress of tlie rich b really graceful, and well suited to the climate ; but the indigent must 

C 
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be great sufferere from the scantiness of thdr clothing* The irrational animals are tit this 
respect in better circamstances, even when exposed day and night to the elements, than the 
great body of the Hindoos. The great exposure of the body also is very ofiensiTe to the sight 
of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, has been generally noticed,, 
^ough the eifeci of this is greatly counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and decep* 
tion, and by their frequent use among themselves Hif the foulest strains of obloquy. Nor does 
their politeness arise so much from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and exam- 
ple ; and we must add^ that in many respects, according to European ideas, the Hindoos are 
guilty of the grossest infraction of good manners. 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being neither elegant in appearance, nor 
convenient in their interior arrangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, the 
front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows and doors arc contemptibly small ; 
the roog|||||||||m seldom more than ten feet square. • The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
^.feared Sl^edifices ; but the style of architecture shews that they never travelled to Greece 
The poor sufler exceedingly from the dampness of their floors, and from the slightness of tiie 
roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know nothing of the comfort of a bedstead; 
and the inconveniences to which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of .stagnant 
water often mode close to their doors. — ^I'he author would respectfully reeommeiul to the be- 
nevolent notice of Government the deplorable state of the poor in these respects ; and he sub- 
mits it to their consideration whetlier a municipal regulation committed to the direction of tlie 
village constables, might not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the misery 
which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing poultry, and but few possess the 
convenience of a kitchen garden : hence their comforts are much abridged, and tiieir houses 
look naked and desolate. 

In the management of tlteir families, the father or the eldest son has assigned to him a 
kind of patriarchal authoiity. In some instances several branches of the original stoek live 
together, and derive theil* subaisience from a common fund. But these families are not ia 
general happy ; human nature is too weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in 
peace and comfort under the same roof. For particulars respecting the internal eeonomy of 
families, see page 145. 
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In hospitality, ivithin the rules of the cast^ the Hindoos stand as high as most nations. At 
some of their feasts they expend very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. In th^e feasts they are exceedingly tenacious of pre- 
cedence^ and are very careful that none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 


Hieir towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, their coins, their weights and 
measures, all shew, thattheHindoosare to a considerable degree civilized j but it may be ad- 
duced as another proof of the small value set on the cultivation of the mind, that there is not 
a single booksellerV shop in any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale of 
English books. — ^The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, of spacious roads, or of forming 
open squares for markets: the benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture or of a landscape they are ut- 
terly incapable of perceiving. A large house without a window in front, or a brick house des- 
titute of plaister, and remaining unfinished for years, never offends their sight $ nor does it 


appear ever to occur to them, that an unsightly or an offensive object should be r emo ved into 
a less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not aware that other 

line of beauty except a straight one ; nor that any other benefit cam be derivecRrokn theid^ 
than what arises from fruit, and shade. In forming an orchard, they observe no order, and 


seldom consult the nature of the soil : the only enquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into 


an acre. 


The author has filled nearly thirty pages of this chapter with remarks on country scenery; 
with a collection of proverbial imyings descriptive of manners; — with conversations on dif- 
ferent subjects ; — with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and with an account of panto- 
mimical entertainments : and he has closed the chapter with remarks on tlie state of the Hin- 
doos at death, and on their funeral ceremonies, — adding reflections on the tendency of the Hin- 
doo system, and on the social state of this people at the present day. 

In the Fourth Chapter, he has entered upon an examination of the Literature of the 
Hindoos, prefacing it with a summary of the grammar of the Sungskritu ; and he now, for 
the gratification of the reader, inserts the N^igilree alphabet, which is used in Siingskritii 
works, and also the Bengalee alphabet, with a paragraph respecting the natum of the Ben- 
galee grammar. 

C t 
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The Devu^Naguretf or SSnigsftrUu Alphabets 
The Cottseoenuu 


% kA 

er khn 

^ go 

^ ghfi 

V gnpo*a 

^ chfi 

V chha 

^j'5 

»ir jha 

^ guee*u 

S tfi 

Vekfi 

Wda 

V d\A 

* ana 

w ta 

ir t’h6 

^ dB 

'«* dhn 

^ nfi 

v pfi 

ph6 

w ba 

H hha 

H ii%ii 

«r ja 

Tra 

V lis 

W vn 

— 

K sha 

It «ha 

ter afi 

▼ hn 

^ kshn. 



The Vowelta 



m a 

«rr a 

It ee 

iss 


ma 

^ So 

^ rec 

l|f ree 


VHp 


^6 




^ leS 

^ OI 


W o 

ou 

^ *ng 





Tie Bengalee Alphabet. 




The Consonants. 



9 ku 

4tkIiA 

«t ga 

4 ghh 

4 gnoe^u 

I chu 

ac chha 

^ja 

4 jhu 

^ gnee’u 

•ttu 

*t’h& 

« da 

¥ dhri 

4 anil 

yptii 

u t'ha 

tc da 

^ dhu 

^ nh 

*f ph 

w pb& 

a bu 

m bhh 

4 ma 

Hjii 

irrtt 

Vila 


— 

Hshii 

vaha 

aiaa 

1C ha 

w kiha 



The Voiwla. ' 



Ri h 

m a 

at 

^ ea 

IT m 


k oa 

4 q;r 

• ree 

4 i4l 


R lee 

1 

•a d 

4 ol 


4 o 

4 ott 

V' tag . 

mMh 
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Mony Europeani despiM tha Bengalee as a poor sterile language^ hicapable of being the v«- 
biele of comiuunication except on the most oommon. and trifling subjects. Yet they admire 
the Hindoosl’hanee^ though it is entirely without a character, and speak of it as a universal 
language, though it is not tiie language of even one Hindoo village throughout India, nor does 
a single Hindoo in any part of the country speak it as his mother tongue. Still, however, 
as a colloquial dialect veiy extensively diffused, it must be acknowledged, that the Hindoo- 
st’hatiee is very important. This pr^udice agfunst the Bengalee arises from want of infor- 
mation. It is certainly a copious language, and with the help of its parent tlie Silngskritri, 
there are no ide^, however iia taiiliysieul, which it is not capable of expressing. The whole 
Bible has been^ translated and printed in Bengalee; and every one must confess, that to 
give a faithful translation of some parts of the Scriptures, e.^pecjaUy the epistles of the apos- 
tles Paul and Peter, a language must be veiy copious. It is an excellency In the Bengalee, 
that every one of its letters has uniformly one unvarying sound : to read and pronounce it, 
therefore, is very easy, when compared witli the difficulty of pronouncing the English. Its 
construction is very different from the English, but somewluit similar to the Greek. When 
well spoken, the Bengalee has a pleasant sound, though the nasals are far from |j||||||K to its 
sweetness. Every second letter among the consonants is an aspiration of the pmiRiiig let- 
ter, as kh, kbit, &c. and the fifth consonant in the first five series has a nasol sound. There is 
no distinction between the masculine and feminine pronouns, nor between the masculine and 
neuter pronouns in the third person, with the exception of the oblique cases. In addressing 
superiors, they use an honorific pronoun, and to inferiors, u pronoun which expresses inferio- 
rity. The verbs also in their terminations receive signs of respect or inferiority. These twe 
imperfections : respect or familiarity in the use of language cannot be improper, but written 
forms invented to remind a person that he is an inferior being, are a blot upon eveiy form of 
speech. 

In tlie first part of the chapter, the author, from a variety of Hindoo sources, principally the 
pooranus, has collected brief accounts of their must ancient Philosophers, as well as of their 
celebrated writers of later periods, prefixing some observations on the age of the v&lus and 
durshiinus, and on the surprizing agreement between the opinions of many of the Greek and 
Hindoa sages ; and tiiough he regrets the want of more ample materials for this interesting 
subject, he has collected a variety of facts connected writers who aseiate^ either 

in the v^dhs, the durshuniis, or the law books. — It is a painful circumstance, tha|*^o copious 
Biographical Accounts of men of so high an ordcar amongst the sages of antiquity should be 
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obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, domestic, and closing histories, as well 
as in the scholastic disputes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philosophers •, 
and yet histories of the Indian sages ecjually interesting miglitidoubtless have been compiled. 
We are not yet certain that they were not j but as it appears that the Hindoos never had a 
civil historian, it Is too probable that they never had a philosophical one. If this be the case, 
these philosophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied and instructed their 
disciples, without one of these disciples possessing either sentiment,' ambition, or gratitude 
enough to perpetuate the memory of his master. — In this dearth of biographical materials, 
the author has collected what he was able, but he hopes much more may be published by 
persons of greater leisure; he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of these sages may be 
found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, though he fears they will scarcely sup- 
ply a volume like the first part of Bnicker's Uistoria Critica Philosophia^. 

The next chapter commences with the Hindoo arrangement of their shastrhs under eigh« 
teen heads ; and the second section contains a List of the Treatises still extant under the 
title as far as found in the libraries of H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. of the College of Port 

William, and of the society of Missionaries at Serampore •, arranged according to their sub« 
jeets. In the Translations from the the following order is observed ; 

Account of the Writers of the | 
the Trackers of the vddfi •, 
the Divisions of the vddh } 
the Subjects treated of in the vddh $ 

Specimens of the Hymns and Prayers of the v^dh } 
the Formulas connected with ceremonies $ 
the PaiLosoFuiCAL parts of the v^du. 

The whole is condiided with some remarks on the merit of these works which were once so 
famous. 

In section xiii. of tfiis chapter, the author has began an account of the fhihi&phical fVork$\ 
or dfirshfinfis, commencing with some conjectures on their antiquity, and comparing the six 
schools fttHsi which they pmeeded with the six Gtetian schools. 
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The translations from the DtirshfinRs are arranged in the following order : 

1. The SankhyH D&nhUnft.^A Trakslation of the Sankhyik-Sartiy occupying thirty-six 
pages, to which is prefixed a list of works belonging to this school. 

E. The VMantn DfireMm^. — A list of Vddantfi work8> and a Translation of the VSdant^ 
SarS. 

3. The Df/rskiinH. -^The Translation of part of a comment on the original Pa- 

HiH/m, by Bhojil-Ddvfi. 

4. The Nyayu Dtiuhtm^, — Translation of an abridgment of the Sootrhs of Gout^mXiy as 
explained by Vishwu-Nat'hh-Siddhantfi^ with prefatory remarks^ and a catalogue of works on 
the Nyayu piiilosophy. 

5. The VoiehMikU DftrskhnU. — ^Translation of an abridgment of the roishMikii-Sootr<h 

pfiskarU^ 

6. TheM^icmgsa DiirshfmH. — list of works on this system of philosophy, and Transla- 
tions from tlie DhUrm^-Decpika, the Afeemangsa-SaHi, and the AfBZmangsa^Sfingriihtt. 

The author has thus endeavoured to supply something from all these schoolsjfllith the 
view of enabling the reader to fonti na opinion of wdiat was tahght by these philosophers, who 
conferred so much honour on their country. 

It may not bo improper in this place to attempt a comparison of the Hindoo philosophy with 
(be systems which obtained among the Greeks and other nations : — 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined by the Hindoo sages, appear- 
ed to them so incomprehensible, that some of them gave up the subject in despair : Kopild 
says, * The roost excellent spirit is known only to himself. The nature and existence of God 
are inscrutable \ he has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing 
of God but by inference.’! I'he expressions of others on this subject appear to be very lit- 
tle better than the language of despair : Uarec tfi says, ' God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the vtdh, and have no bodily shape.*-* (’hyvunii afiirms, ‘ Sound 
alone is God.’^ Joiminee says the same, * God is simple sound } the jiowcr of liberation lies in 
fhe sound God, God.’^ Ashwulayhnu declares, ' God is not a being separate from his name.'^ 
Damascitti, in his book of Principles, t^ys, According to certain Egyptian writings, tiicre is one 
principle of all things, praised under the name of the unknown darkness, and that thrice re- 
peated : which unknown darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incompre- 


1 Page, 228,223. 


2 Page 248. 


8 Page 257. 


4 Page 443. 


6 Page 251. 
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heniible,’! < I »fh all ftM hath been, is, and shall be ; and my refl no mortal hath eter yet 

oncotered.’^ 

rndeed thrae out of tHe six phOosoi^ical sects are charged with undeitnining tlie prooAi of 
a separate and intelligent first cause — ^theSankhyb, the Voishdshikh^ and theMSemangsai and 
though the founders^ in some instances^ write as though they meant to defend the mtliodox 
o]>inions, it is quite clear, that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that the 
w6rld was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of an energy in some way coniinod ex* 
clusively to matter. In page 572 the reader will find not less than nine athektical proposi* 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 414 and 420 five similar propositions. Thu s 
Kopilii unblushingly denies to God the creation of the world ; he says, ' The universe is the 
work of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable .of the work of creation, 
for behold the spider producing the web from ks own bowels ; see the Ml of inanimate bodies, 
and thesproduction of milk In the udder of the cow.'*^ ' If when you say, that matter is inacr 
tlve, you mean that it is destitute of motion, you will contradict ilie vMh and smritees, ftw 
thoy dedfte that matter possesses motion [agitation Q therefore when we say, tiiat matter is 
inert, our meaning must be coo^ned to this Idea, that it does not tcud to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own exi6tence.'4 < Nature is the root or the origin of the universe, 
since every thing proceeds from it, or is to be traced to it.'s * There is in nature an uncreated 
seed, froni which all beings spring/ii ' Nature or diaos is the mother of the universe/7 'Nature 
is the source of all, and of actioils too.’^*-*The Egyptians, it would appear, held tlie idea that 
the Supreme Being was something perfectly distinct from the creator : Jainblicus says, Accord- 
ing to the Egyptfans, before all entities and principles there is one God, who is immoveable, 
always remaining in the solitariness of his own unity, there being nothing Intelligible nor any 
thing dse complicated with him.'^ 'Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo acknowledged 
no other substance besides body, and resolved all things into the motions, passions, and afiec* 
tions of it.*iO And this agrees with the opintons of some of the Hindoo atlieiats, ' that the 
body waste be identified with spirit.* — Cudworth describes four forms of atheism as pre- 
vailing among die Greeks : 1. ' The Democritlc, which derives oil things from dead and 

stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attri- 
butes to all matter as suds a certain living and energetic nature $ but deprived of idl animality, 
sense, atid consciousness die Anaximandrian; whkdk Ivith theBmnoeriticfetelies all things 

1 Cadwortb. 2 lascriptioii upon tbe Eayptlan temple at Sail. S Page ML 4 Page Isa. 

a RopUb, p« S22. 6 Soonifiiitoo, p. ML 7 Vy»shrfi-padS, p. M. S Plktbidbles, p. itol. 

a C'odnronb. 10 Cudworth. 
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from dead imct aiupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generabic and corruptible ) 
4 . the Stoical atheism, which supposes one plastic and methodical but senseless nature to pre- 
aide over che whole corporeal universo.*^— The same writer remarks^ that ^ Hesiod and Ho- 
mer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle for atheistic theogonists/ — ^ The greatest 
■defect in the system of Epicurus is^ that it attempts to account for all the appearances of 
nature, even those which respect animated and intelligent beings, upon the simple principles 
pf matter and motion^ without introducing the agency of a Sapreme Intelligence/— Strafo’s 
opinions were, < that there is inherent in natnie a principle of motion, or force, withoot intel- 
ligence, which is the only cause of the production and dbsolution of bodies/—^ What Hera- 
clitus says concernltig fate, as an intelligent and rational principle in nature, the cause of mo- 
tion and consequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, not of a substance 
or being distinct from the primary fire, but of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the 
necessary eneigy by which all things are produced/— < The stoical system teaches, that the 
efficient cause is pur.* ether, or fire, which comprehends all the vital principles by which in- 
dividiial beings are necessarily produced**—^ Democritus either entirely rejected the nature of 
deity, or allowed him no share in the creation or government of the world/-— ^ He adadtted no 
other soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to man, a blind finree, re- 
sulting from the combination of certain subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire/— * 

< Epicurus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitotts coliisiem and combinatioa of 
atoms/^— One sect of Hindoo atheists actually attriboSed the rise of things to nonentity or 
vacuum, thus contradicting Plato and EpicuroSi whose axiom was, 'from notiiing can nothing 
proceed/— Qoutfimh very pointedly combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : 

* If it be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, then you make the cause 
and the effect the same ; or if you mean that nature is something separate from things, then 
what have you obtsdned, for this which you call nature must be competent to the work of 
creation, frc. and this is what we call God/ 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hindoo, Greek and Egyptian systems 
on this subject, let us next compare the kleas of these diffimnt schoolB rditive to the Divine 
Nature, 

The V4daBt£Sa speak iincomiected with cnation, as » beinj’ perfectly abstracted, 

dwelling in a state of profound repose, similar to deep deep, in whlcbttie person has no men* 


1 Cadwortlu 
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tal iutercoQime Erith the world, p. 3tf6. In a passage already quoted, we And the Bgyptianii 
entertained a similar idea, that 'God always remidns in the solitariness of his own unity, there 
being nothing intelligible in him.*^ Epicurus ' considers the condition of the gods as wholly 
separate from the world, and engoying no other felicity than that which arises from inactive 
tranquillity/^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philosophers was, that God was the soul 
of the world. 'He is the soul of all creatures/* ‘ Uorus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that nothing at all consisted with* 
out God.*4 Agreeing with this also ore these lines of Virgil : 

' Know first that heaves and earth's compacted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

And both the radiant lights-^one common sonl 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.'— Cudtooith. 

' Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, pervaded all things / ' Epic* 
tetus and'Antoninus also asserted, that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns 
to the soul of the world/ 

Some philo 60 |diers taught, that although God pervaded all things, he remained untouched 
by Tisibld objects : * Spirit has no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that of 
intellect.'* ' Whether clothed or uncloAied, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understanding, seen in 
visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lord, than the faults of things made visible are 
in the sun/* * Spirit U distfnet both from matter and from the works formed from matter, 
for spirit is immutable/ ^The vital spirit through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, in- 
fluences inanimate things as the load-stone the needle/ ^ When the universe falls upon spi- 
rit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : spirit is said to be empty like spacc/7 The 
idea which is evidently meant to be Inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere manifester, and 
that it has nothing to do either with the creation or the government of the world. Aristotle 
taught, that ^ God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself/ — Cudworth says, 
< Jamblicos tells us, thaVthe Egyptian hieroglyphic for material and corporeal things, was 
mud or floating water ; but they pictured God as sitting upon the Ibte tree, above the watery 

1 Cttdwortb. fiEnffeld. S V^d&-Vyaii,p. 96I, 4 Cudworth. • Ffttttnjfilce, p. 3t4L 

0 KipUa, p. 352. 7KftpU0, p.32S,8ll,l4r. 
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mud^’irhidhfigRifiRS the traiisccadant emiiiency of the deity above natter^ and It& lateUectoal 
empire over the world/ 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated principally in the V^anth schooh 
that God was matter as well as life ; * Brumhh is the cause of all things, as well as the things 
tliemselves. If H be not allowed that he is the clay as well as the potter, it will follow, that 
he was indebted to some other for the clay/l ^ We have now made it manifest,' says Cud- 
worth, ‘ that, according to the ancient Egyptian theology, from wliich the Greek and Euro- 
pean systems were derived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, which, as 
it produced all things from itself, so does it contain and comprehend the whole, and is itself, 
in a manner, all things.* Seneca says, ' What is God ? He is all that you see ; and all that 
you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he containing his own work, not only without, 
but also within.'^ ' Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that God is the 
power of fate.* 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the whole material univeme is as it 
were the clothing or body of the deity, while the vital part is the soul* God in this state is 
called the Virath-Poorooshn. For a particular description of this nnirenwl body and soul, 
see page Cudworth says, ^ The pagans did not worship tho several parts of the world 

as really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and members of their one supreme 
God, that great mundane animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one thing/ 
< Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the world/3 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God was visible. One says, ^ God 
is to be seen by the yogee/^ < The visible form of God is light/^ ‘ God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.’^ ^ God is possessed of form/^ Ktipild 
objects to this doctrine, « When the v6d& speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely means, that 
it is perceived by the understanding only ; for the understanding cannot make spirit known ; 
it can only make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why another should mfriie 
known God : he is made known, and makes himself known.’ page 325. 

I V4dfi-V yaatt, p. 304. 2 How closely does tMs sipree with the fragment of Orphens, * Ood hrom 

all oternity conuined within hiniNelf the ufiformed priaoiples of the tnaterial world, which consisted of a 
compound creation, the active power directing the passive.’ S Enfleli. 4 PAtOnjaiee, page 228. 

S KAnadi, page 830. 6 Bbrigoo, page 838. T Kishyttptt, page 847 ; AshwIUaylliift, page 852 ; 

Vishwamitrll* page 234; JttmttdSgncc, page 854 ; PoUfbefaQsee, page 953; Prttjaphtee, page 250 ; Biarii- 
jUugba, page 867 ; lUriluMgiaee, page 800; Lokaktiiea, page 901 ; JatoohimO, page 900. 
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By otber sagmlilic Greit Spirit and the spirit in mn are Identified asone': *T and all other 
liring creatures, like the vacuum, are one/ ‘ The yogee worships atmfi [self}^ vkerfaig -him- 
self equally in all beings, and aii equally in himself/i ^ Brfimhu and individuated spirit are 
eae/ ^ That which, pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or motioti, is 
CgUed Individuated Spirit ; and that which pervading the whole universe, gives life and irofion 
to all, is Brhmhfi/2 ^ There is no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly ab* 
stected spirit ; the body is mere itiusion.*^ ^ There is no difierence between spirit and the 
sqiiL** < If a person well understands spirit, he [knows himself to be] that spirit.’^ ^ This is 
the voice of the v^it and the smritees, Spirit know thyself.’^ These philosophers maintained 
also that spirit does not receive the consequences of actions ; Kopilfi says, < spirit receives 
pleasure ami pain as a wall the shadow, but that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding.’ 

Respecting the unity of God, Kupilh thus speaks, ^The v^dA and smritees teach us, that 
spirit is one when wc apply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to matter.’^ 
The BinijdjiiQ sages had evidently no idea of a trinity in the one God; ^nd it Is unreasonable U> 
ejqmct that so deep a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be dicovered by tlicm : the 
only semblaiioe of this decbritie is found in the three created gods, Brumha, Vishnoo and Shiva,, 
and to these tbroo. god# are assigned the affairs of the whole universe as comprised in the work 
of creation, preservation and deatraclioit. These form the Supreme Government, and all the 
other gods, ans the iubordlnate officers of government, judges, magistrates, constables, See. 

Tho opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus summed up ; — Kupihi admits a 
deity, but declares that he is wholly separate from all terrene affairs ; and is in fact ^ the nn- 
knimn Gpd that the soul in a state of Uberation is God ; that nature iS' the source of eve* 
ly iUi^. — ^Bdi&njtilee maintains esaetty the same opinloos.— Joimkiee acknowledges a God 
distinct Isom the soul ; that this God is subject to actions, and tliat while in this state of 
sulijection he eoramnnlcates a power to actions to prodnee and govern all things. — V^dii-Vyash 
speaks of Ood as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, according to the Egyptian idea, ^ re- 
maining in the solitude of his own unity and at offier periods as uniting to himself matter, 
in wIiiQh nnlon he is Gons(A|red as the animal souk The eueigy necessary to the work of 
creation ho considers as distinet from Br&mhfi,^ but dependent open lilm.--Goutjhnfi and Kfl- 

I lUlphftt MS ff Vtdh-Vyaril, page SOS. t VMfi-Vyasa, page S71. 4 KOpilS^ 

page SBI. 5 Kttplliy page HO. 6 KOpIlO, page saa. 7 Page S86. 8 Plato's i«ies 
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Obd'M distlnet frm tiie soul ;;a» ad almighty Being, croating n&iim»hy 
hla cemmaad, ufiiig atoms. They coaaider the soul ao separate from the Gr^t Spirit, a^ m 
absorbed lu it at the period of liberation. — ^The Satwtttfts and the Pouradics speak of God alh 
essentially clothed with body : the former taught, that God, in the eneigy of joy, gaTe blrtk 
to the world proceeding from himself ; that human souls are separate from the divinity.— The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, is God ; and that he, taking die 
form of Brhmha, as possessing the quality leading to activity, created the world ; that he pre* 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the form of Shivh, he, possessing the 
quality of darkness, will destroy all things. — ^The Joinhs deny the existence of such a being 
as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, and that merit and demerit govern the 
world. — Many Bouddhns appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the existence 
of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the Hindoo sages could express sub*^ 
lime conceptions though mixed with error: Thus Khpilii, [spirir] am alUpervading, paci* 
fie, the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure ether, nndecayable, nn* 
mixed, boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable.^ ^God is a spirit without 
passions, separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness ; everlasting, incompre* 
hcnrible, and unchangeable. After describing all existences, he is that which is none of 
these.’^ * Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.’^ Goutfimii’s ideas of the divine 
nature appear to come nearer to divine revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phi- 
losophers : * God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the regenerator of all 
things.’ And yet almost with the same breath he speaks in a most confused manner : < God 
is capable of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions ; he possesses wisdom, de- 
sire, and thought.’^ Rfiptlu, on the other hand, strips God of all attributes : ^ Spirit has no ' 
qualities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, spirit perceives nothing.^’ ' 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Christian idea of Providence : CSpUil 
says, ^ When we speak of spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that It receives the opera- 
tions of the understanding, as a mirror receives the shadow.^ ^Sjpirit as the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic} world, may be called its supporter.*^ Pfitihijiilee says tn the same strain, 
^Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the manifester, through intellect.’ ^Spirit has no 
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intcrcourBe i^ith material objects,' page 39R. I t is true, indeed, that Vddii-^VlRsj) speaks of 
Brumlm as the charioteer, but in this character he himself is subject in his dispensatiens to the 
merit or demerit of the govemod. Khpiiil jdainly maintains, that < God has nothing to do 
with creatures, nor they with him.'^ Epicurus says, < It is not consistent with our natural no^ 
f ions of the gods, as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber themselres with 
the management of the world, or are subject to the cares and passions which must necessarily 
attend so great a charge. We are therefore to conceire that the gods hare no intercourse 
with mankind, nor any concern with the affairs of the world.’ 

On the sobject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were as much at rariance as on that of 
the diriae nature: 

. 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter itseirwas considered as capable 
ibf the work of creation. Kiipilfi, Soomffntoo, Vyagrfi-Padh, and Phthnjhlee all maintain this 
doctrine. Kffnadff appears to maintain the same opinion, when he says, ^ In creation two atoms 
begin to be agitated, till at length they become separated from their former union, and then 
unite, by which a new substance is formed, which possesses the qualities of the things from 
which it arose.’^ The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power essential to 
matter, and that no separate cause was required or employed. It was the doctrine of PlatO| 
that there is in matter a nepessary but blind apd refractory force. 

V^dn-Vyasd, Vushisht’hff, and Vrishffspfttcc believed that God united to himself matter, 
and thus formed the world. <In this union, says Vushishi'hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
▼idled, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.’^ These philosophers speak 
of the power or force which causes the procession and continued progress of things, as resid- 
ing in this Hinsion. They thus argue : the yog^, abstracted from all sublunary objects, per- 
ceives no necessity for a thousand things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in him- 
aeir, and seeks no human intercourse ^ but should this yogee fall from this elevation, and be^t 
come ensnared by worldly attachment, his mind will then become concentrated on this object 
of his affections, and he wiU feel immediate subjection to a thousand wants. This mode of 
reasoning they apply to God, .and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illurion, 
ipd he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. Thus y^dffoVyasffi < The inass 
1 Page 222. 2 Page 4S4. 2 Page 2M, 
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of iiluftton forms Uie inconoei?able and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of all 
things. In creation, God united to himself shftktee, or energy, in which reside the three qua* 
llties.*! Cicero tells us, ^ that the vis or force which was in ail those things called God or 
deified, was really no other than something of God in erery thing that is good.*^ In con- 
formity with these, ideas^ God is spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and 
matter as passive in the work of creation^ and hence the terms male (poorooshii) and female 
(prukritec) are frequently found in their writings: * Ood» when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form/^ * The supreme cause exists in two parts like the seed of the cicer 
orietinum, which represent the active and passive powers of nature/'^ * In creation the active 
power directed the passive/^ ' According to some writers, the monad [of Pythagoras] denotes 
the active principle in nature, or God 5 the duad, the passive principle or matter.'^ Empe- 
docles says, * The first principles of nature are of two kinds, active and passive ^ the active is 
unity or God, the passive matter/ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, when he attri- 
butes all the evils of the present state to matter ; that is, union to matter The terms sMkie^ 
energy f ttvidi/a^ crude matter, and prUkrUee^ illusion, all expressive of the properties of mat- 
tcr^ arc used to signify that from which material things arose; and hence says V^dfi-Vyasd^ 
Mllubion is the producing cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of the five 
senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the body, of crude matter, and of ail other 
material tliings.^7 Here we have the doctrine that matter, See, were created ; and Vedii- 
Vyas'u adds, ^Tlie universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, water, and earth. The first 
thing created was vacuum.’^ In direct opposition to this last sentence, Kfipilu says, ^ There 
are some remarks in the vedu and smritces which lead to the conclusion, that the intellectual 
part [of the universe] was first created.’i’ ^God,’ says Plato, < produced mind prior in time 
as well as excellence to the body.’ — Goutiimd, not acknowledging the opinions either of Kli* 
pilfi or of Vedfi-Vyasfi, says, <God being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions, existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself In aboily of light {[V^fi-Vyasti contends for hit 
uniting to himself darkness or matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’^^ • KfipUA 
OB the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the twenty-four principles of 
thhigs as an assisting cause.’^^ Enfield says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptiaiis, 
and all the celebrated Grecian philosophers held, that principles were the first of all things. 

1 See pages aes and 13t. 2 Cudworth. 8 Dgttftyfi, p. 246. 4 Vlshnoo, p. 210. 

5 UgastyU, page 247. ' 0 Enfield. 7 Page 867. 8 Page 231 : Atunimeiiea t^br, tbst 

the subtle ether was the first material principle In nature. 9 Page 332. 10 Page 290. 

11 Page 330. 
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GotiMnfl the Sidtotiioe of aa arohetgrpe or pattern from arliich aH thlags were areal* 
ed : ‘ The creator next, nsing the primary atoms, gare mdstenee to the first form or pattern of 
things, from which, in union with merit and demerit^ creation arose. ’t Kfipilhaiso says, ‘ from 
ttte elements water, fire, dr, and space, and the prinaiy atoms, combined, apattem or aKhetjpe 
is formed, from which the risible nifirerse .springs.’^ < God,* says Plato, < that he might fomi 
a perfect worid, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 

Seretal philosophers taught that the world was eternal. Hence, says KftpUh, *This uni* 
Terse the eternal tree Brhmhh, which sprung from an imperceptible seed- [matter}.’*— 
Chyriinfl says, , ‘ The world has no credor.’-t Epicurus says, ‘ the unirersc always existed, 
and will always remain.* * /Vristotle acknowledged no cosmogouia, no temporary produc- 
tion of the world, but concluded it to hare been from eternity.’'^ He supposed it absurd to 
think, that * God who is an immoreablc nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
hare rested or sl^t from eternity, doing nothiitg at all $ and then, after infinite ages, should 
hare begun to more the matter, or make the worid.^ Pfinclianjuafi, a Hindoo sage, enter- 
tained more correct ideas, and says, * To make any thing ba^dcs God eternal, is to make more 
than one Cod.** 

nere were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the primaiy oiO>ieoiUr.-««re eternal; 
Vrishfispfitee says, * From ten elments erery thing arose, one of which, tfisidyfi [matter] 
was uncreated.*^ Gohttimfi maintains that * atoms are eternal,'* .h^ja^fidlowed by Poi- 
t’heonOsee, < the unirorse is composed of uncreated atoms, incapsble.of oaiipswioii.’10 Kunadii 
aays, ‘Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which an^j|i^t<*alfrr, light and 
nir.’U The idea of the Hindoo philosi^ihers was, that crude matter and thf pihnaiyielements 
of the three qualities in equal proportions; but matter, or the passire principle, in the 
stoisal syvtem, is desdtatorofatt qualities. < Matter,’ according to Plato, ‘is an eternal and infi- 
mite principle.’^* Domoerttwenys, ‘ Whateter enlstt Mntowe its being to neoemry and self- 
oxistentpriaoiplett thepeindplos of aU thiags mre tiisqmloaia and Taoi«N».’l» Bpienras says, 
‘These first principled, or simple atoms, are diriilble by no force, aodtberefiore moat be 
immntablOk’U— As thoagMetfi^entmdieiion and Tanety of opioion were to hmre.ao bounds, 
two of these philosophofs appparV* •*»», that atoms aw not oternH ; Gontfimu aays, ‘ From 

TP^ittr. SPageM. tPage VA » PMtehW. 5 Bs«eM. fleadworth. 
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as ,a bo^j of light, the primary Atoms Issued.;’! and V^di-Vynii delivers a similar opi- 
uion : ‘ The primary elements, at creation, were produced in an atomic form.*^ 

Yet there were come phiioeoplieni whose oonoeptions of Ckid as the creator were more oor** 
lect : Phtunjhlee says, * The universe arose tom the will or the command of God, who in*- 
fuscd into the system a power of perpetual progression and Jatookhmh, another sage* 
delivers a similar opinion : * Creation arose out of the will of God, who created a power to 
(irodnce and direct the universe.*! Yet here the Christian reader will perceive an essential 
error in the idea that the power to create was something derived from the deity. None of 
the andent heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation and government of 
the universe would be too troublesome to the Divine Being; ah Idea which contains the groffi** 
cst reflection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God* 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to the origin of things* Kcspeci- 
ing the world itself, both as the prodiirt of divine wisdom and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally liicorrect : — VyagiiriiknrnQ says, ^The world is false, though God is unit 
cd (o it.’^ Rffpiifi delivers a similar Idea : ^ That part of the world which is permanent is in- 
tellect : all the rest is coatempliblc, btc<iasc unsubstantial.* Again, ‘ This error-formed world 
is like a bubble on the water : we can never say that it does uot exist, nor that It does. It 
is as unreal as when the thirsty deer ini.H takes the fog on the meadow for a pool of water.’^ 
V^isible things were regarded by Plato as fleeting shades* Yet Kflpilfi speaks more rationally 
when he says, * The world resembles a lodgtng-hooto ; there is no uiilon between it and the 
occupier :*r and Rflnadfl thus. corrects the folly of these ascetics : * Visible objects arc not to 
be despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of them.’^ 

As far as these philosophers were yogfiSs, or advocates for the system of abstraction, they 
necessarily felt but little reverence for the godi^ since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themsdves had not attained, as afellcity far greater than all their heavens could sup- 
ply : hence says Kflpilu, < Even the residence of Brteha fs^boli, for it is full of the impurity 
of death : among the iohabitinli of thlit place, those who are more glorioot than yoniself, are 

i Page azr. Those philosophers, says nniield, who held the system of enumatlon, conceived God to 
have .been oionmlly thasonrce of niaiter. 2 Page an* A Page M* 4 Page M. O^PegeXaS. 
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miserable in consequence ef tbelr subjection to the three goonils ; and being constantly terHfled 
with the fear of CransmigitiKhi, eten they seek liberation/ 

•* 

The Hindoo ][>hiiosopliers nerer directed their disciples to worship Brfimhh^ the one God, 
except by the forms denominated yogd, and in which we find little that can be called wor- 
ship : their object was not to enlarge the understanding and elerate the passions, bat rather 
to destroy both in their attempts to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cud- 
worth says, ^ Some contend that the supreme God was not at all worshipped by the pagans,’ 
is substantially true respecting the Hindoos* 

IVhen these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they speak of BrAmha just as Hesiod 
and others speak of Jupiter, that he is < the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed.’! They also give Brdmha two absociates, Vishiioo and Shivil, 
and in the hands of this triamvirate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union between the Hindoos, 
the Greeks, and Romans : ^ Maximus Tyrius observes,’ sayi^Cud worth, ^ that Ilomcr shares 
the goveramentof the world among the tiiumTirate of gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 
The Roman and Samothracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitoi, were 
Jupiter, Minem and Juno/ 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the gods were created. All the 
sages, though some of them made matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vriliasputee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ^ God is from everlasting i every thing else has a de- 
rived existence.’^ ‘All beings,’ says Ilareetfi, ‘ from Brimiha to tJie smallest insect, constant- 
ly reap what they have sown in former births.’a Cud worth says, ‘ the heathen poets, though 
seeming sticklers for polytheism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other to be ge« 
aerated, or created gods.’ 

It might be asked, If Byhmha, VMiioo, and Shivu preside over human affairs, what work 
is there assigned to the other gods i Most of the gods, wiio are not the varied forms of these 
three, preside over some particular part of creation or of terrene affairs : thus fCartik<5yu is the 
god of war, Liikshmee is the goddess of prosperity, Ac. ‘ Cicero did not suppese,’ says CuJ- 
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worth) ^ the supreme god to do all things immediately and by, himself, but he tssigncd some 
certain parts and provinces to other inferior gods/ < Amongst the pagans/ adds the same 
writer, ^ there was nothing without a god : one presided over the rocking of the cradle, ano« 
therover the sweeping of the house, another over the earg of corn,^ another over the husk, and 
another over the knots of straw and grass/ 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philosophers as is attributed to Scwvola 
and Varro, who, says Cudworth, < agreed that the civil theology then established by the Ro- 
man laws, was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true ; that there was another .call- 
ed the theology of wise men and of truth/ Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the Hindoo sages ; they aspired to 
a state of abstraction from earthly things which iva$ beyond the reach of the vulgar, and which 
they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect union with the deity, leaving the goda 
and their worshippers in a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through every 
reptile form. 


Renpectiftg (he state of man in this tcorld the Hindoo philosophers appear |p have taught, that 
all men are bom under the influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some prior 
state and that the preponderance of merit or demerit in these actions regulates the quantity 
of each of the three qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading to truth 
and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and of that to darkness, respectively termed 
the sutwii,jrili|ri, and tdmfl goonds ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence on the actions 
and effects of the present birth. Kilpiln thus describes these qualities : ‘ The quality leading to 


truth, produces happiness ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the person to seek his happiness 
among the ol^ects of sense ; and that leading to darkness, produces insensibility. The first 
quality leads to liberation; the second to temporary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and 


the last to misery.’^ 


According to this system, therefore, men are not born as candidates for a celestial prize, 
or as probationers having life and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 

t Poit’hSSnQsee says, * Merit and demerit, as well as the universe, are eternal.* p. Chyvftnfi says, 
^The fates of men arise out of works having no beginning.* p. 25T. 
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.facl6ri‘«iid eeniliict in the present itkte ; but thej ere plaoed endet llie'effeetl oi 
. MfMcb ere said to. here bed Eo beginninf, .end which jEegiilete»tlei<qttilitles or complexioti of 
the chaFector so eotireljr aete renind as of whet ji said of the doctrine of fate accordfei?to 
Zeoo end Chiysippesi that ^ it implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and efTerts 
to which the deitjr himself is subject’ On this point, take the foUowing authorities : ^Men 
ere bom subject to time, place, merit and demerit.’ ‘ God formed creatures according to 
the eternal destiny connected with their meritorieui or eril conduct.’^ < God created every 
tiiii|g in an iiisepamble connection with the merit and demerit of actions.’^ ^ God himself is 
subj^t ill his government tp the merit and demerit of works.*^ ^ Some say^ that the oeiy bo^ 
dy, the senses, and the faculties also, are the fruits of aciioiKH.’a ^ Workw of merit or de- 
merit in one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice 4a the iiext.’0 « VViien the anpoiiif- 
ed periods of passing through the effects of meiitorious and evil actions are c\|nrrri, the scul 
wUl obtain emageipation.’^ ^ Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of evils arc coir • 
neeted*’^ Seneca says, ^Divine and human affairs are alike bomo along in an irresistible 
current ; cause depends upgn cause ^ effects arise in a long succession.’ 

Respecting human hoii(y, the opinions of three distinguished philosophers may suffice : 
Khnadh says, ^ The body, is composed of one element, earth : water, light, air, and ether are 
only assistants,’ page 436. Kdpild, respecting the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : 
^ In the midst of that universe lurroondiag eggi^ which is ten times larger than the fourteen 
spheres, by the will of die self-existent was produced the st’hoblfi-shtkwriil®,’’ page 335.—^ 
^ Causing the rare or subtle parts of his own Ibigh-shdrSMtl to hill as clothing upon the sonis 
proceeding from himself, God created ' all animals page 334. Vhshisht’hfi says, * Prom 
the quality leading to truth in space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same in air, arose 
feeling in lire, the sight; in water, taste i in matter, smell. From the<|uaHty leading to ac- 
tivity united to space, arose speech ; from the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in 
light, that of the feci ; in water, that of prod^^tipn ; and in earth, that of expulsion ; and from 
this quality in the whole of. the five elements, arose the power of the five breaths, or air re- 
ceived into or emitted from the body. The five senses, Bie five oigans gf aittlow, the five 
breaths, with the mind and the understanding, Jorm the embryo body : a perttetfiar rombina- 

1 Goatfimh, page W. g Bhrigoo, page m $ Dlktba, page 242 . 
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8 ilioetioitt page 423. ' 0 Ah orphic fragment It preserved by Athenagoras, in which the formation oi 
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'Otm of Hmm fentt the bodjr in ito perfect state.'! Plate says, < When that principle wliirii 
veeall quality is moved^andlacts upon matter* it andorgeeSan'tiiittreeliange, and rinse forms 
are pmdnced from whloh arises the diteieified and coherent syifoii of tte miTerse.’ 

The mu/ wm coQBtdeied by all theie philetophers as God. The v^dantCIt irere of oplnioit. 
Chat there existed no dietmctioii between spirit and the sool^ while KnpUil and 
maintained, that besides tbe soul there was no such thing as spirit, preserring a distinction at 
the same time between the soul as liberated from birth, and as confined hi a bddfly state. Those 
who made a distinction between the soul and spirit contended, that spirit as connected with the 
body was there in an onmixed and intangible state, as simple light or eneigy, and not as in any 
respect polluted by (n il at tions, the painful consequences of which, in a sense of misery, they 
contended were confined to the soul ; and if in any part of this Work an idea should hare been 
given, that th.*. Great Spirit, in an individuated state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, 
except by Us cotilinemeiit to a bodily state, the reader Is entreated to stbstUnte, in any such 
passage, the tei*m soul. By the term jeevfi, or soul, the Hindoos understand an uncreatedl being 
or power, separate from spirit, the subject or worshipper of 8{Hrit, which though individuated 
has one source common to all souls. Kfipilft says, < some maintain the dictrine of the in» 
dividiiaUty of souls ; but this b ialse ; for all souls bare the same ritality.** Jfievfi signifies life, 
and the author knows no term by which to identity it, but that of soul in alower sense. Tfic 
soul thus, according to some of these sages, b dependeiit on spirit for all its power, and under 
spirit regulates ull the motions of the body : to the soul babe ascribed ail the merit and demerit 
of Mtions. The scat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul In the heart. Strato 
taught, < that the seat of the soul was in the middle of the brain.* The soul is also said to be 
subject, in Us powers and actions, to the bedity state in which it b placed. 

These philosophers further Uqght, that mMI, the mind, and booddhee, the undenimtdng, 
were assistants to the soul, and not faculties of tbe spirit. They considered all living crea- 
tures as possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same*^as that In rational creatures^ 
that in beasts being only more confined than that in man. < All life b Brfimhfi,* says 
Vyasfi. Archelaus of Miletus taught, that animals have souis wlitch differ In their powers ao» 
cordiiy; to the structure of the bodies in which they vcside» Tbe Hindoo sag^h <ifawi»^i«hiTd| 
hewever, between the soul and animal life, the latter of winch they spoke of as being sserevitBl 
breath. The following opinions on the intellectual part of man are ^ found in tbe Hindoo 
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wridogs s ^ Mind cannot l!io the source of life and motion, for if this had been the case, when 
this power had been pursuing something else, the body would hare become inaiiimate.’i ^ The 
understanding, though not the cause of light, in consequence of its nearness to spirit, possesses 
a degree of radiance superior to crciy other part of nature/^* ‘ The understanding receives 
the forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is through the operations of the 
understanding that things are perceived.’* ‘ The understanding is without beginning, for 
as a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains the habits produced 
by fate.’ ^ Empedocles, maiutained that ‘ not only man but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites all animated beings to itself 
and to one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals which arc allied to ns in 
their principle of life.* 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo <;age8 point out three modes 
of religion^ the lowest of which relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will 
be a religious mind, and % portion of merit and happiness. If these religious works aresplen* 
did, a residence with the gods is promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprised in a dwelling near God in a future state. But lhat which 
these sages most exalted was the pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, and abstraction of mind. Thq 
fruit promised to this abstraction Is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we have the 
following opinions : ^ Future happiness is to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of 

the image, by touching it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet or in its presence, 

• ■ • 

bowing to it, serving it from affecdon,’&c.* ^ Those ceremonies 'by which the knowledge of 
the divine nature is obtained, and by which ^l evil is for ever removed, we call religion.** — 
' ^ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing the passions ; listen to discourses on the di- 
vine nature, fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incantations and other 
ceremonies, and pursuade thyself that thou and the deity are one.’^ < The inferior fruit fol« 
lowing works is happiness vllth the gods.** AshwiMayflnfl and Vedfl-Vyasfi, however, pro- 
test against the performance of works for the sake of reward ; the former says, * It is improper 
to seek for a recompense for works and the latter says, < Works are not to be considered aa 
a baigalii.’ Other philetej^bers, and among them Shflnkfirachaiyft, are opposed to all wofks : 

1 Goiitllmll, pa^ 899. a Patttnjhlee, page 8M. 8 Rttpiia, page 811. 4 Kflplll, 

t)8g9 8J^ MtHAgnec, page 0 Kanadtt, page 499. T rgUstyi, page am. 
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the latter says, < Works are Rrholly ezcruded, and knowledge alone, realizing erery thing as 
Brikmhil, procures liberatioH/i — In direct opposition to this, Grirgh says, < The man who is 
animated by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will obtain final emancipa- 
tion.’^ Narddfi suggests another way to beatitude : ^ Reliance on a religious guide, singing the 
praises of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’^ ' All these philosophers agreed 
with Sh&tatfipu, that ^ The candidate for future bliss must renounce the indnlgence of the 
passions.*^ 

Although many things arc found in the philosophical writings of the Hindoos favourable to 
the practice of religious ceremonies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, It is evident, strong- 
ly recommended abstraction and the practice of those austerities which were Intended to an- 
nihilate the passions, lii this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as the 
most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this subject Kiipilfi thus speaks : ^ We 
call that discriminating uisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to their dif* 
ferctit natures : the immateriality of the one from the materiality of the other, the good of 
the one from the evil of the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the other.’ 

^ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimination.’ ^ Every one through visible objects 
know's something of Cod, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as discrimination is 
acquired.’ < Discrimination, seeing it prevents false ideas, is the cause of liberation.’^ The 
reader will perceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogu, which is thus de- 
scribed : ^ The restraining of the roiud, and confining it to internal motions, is called yogi!.’ 

^ Of the eight parts of yogu, the first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions.’^ < When 

/ 

the }ogee renounces all assistance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
L'isp of thought, he is identified with Brdmhu, and remains as the pure glass w-ben the shadow 
l^as left it.’^ The exalted powers possessed by^tfie yog^ are thus mentioned by PfitiinjQlec ; 

^ The yogfie will hear celestial sounds, the soqm^d conversation of celestial choirs.^ 11c will 
have the preception of their touch in their passage through tlic air.’ < The yog^ is able to 
trace Uie progress of intellect through the senses, and the path of the ^tiimal spirit through 
tte nerves. He is able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, and in this - 
body to act as though it were his owii.’^ The happy state of stoicism, to which he is raised is 
thus described by Kupilfi: ^ To a yogee, in whose mind all thiags are identified as spirit, 

I Page, 308. 2Paarc258. 8 Page asg. 0 KopHti. 

p. 321, 323 ami 342. 6 PiitriiiJ&tee, page 884. 7 VMIt VyaSth pift ITA 8 Pythagoras 

U said to have been permitted to h ^ar Ui<; celestial music of Ae SfAece. f Psgfi 388| 188. 
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Is iufataatiM; what it He iaet all thiiigt at mif ; he it dettttiiise of affectioiit $ 

he n^iUier rejoioet in good, nor it offended with < A wite man teet to many falie 

thltig) in thote which are called tme, to many ditgnttang things in those which are called plea- 
sant, and to much miteiry. in what it called happinett, that he tarns away with diigutt* ^ He 
who in the body hat obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no 
duties, adheres to no shastHb, to no formulas, to no works of merit ; ho it beyond the reach 
of spetch ; he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has renounced the lose and 
the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatten none, he 
honours none, he is not worshipfmd, he worships none ; whether he practises and follows the 
customs [of his country} or not, this is his character.’^ Still PiltSinjulee admits the possibU 
lity of this abstraction being broken : ^ If the gods succeed in exciting desire in the mind of 
the yogSS, he will be thrown back to all the evils of future transmigrations.*^ 

On the subject of death f these philosophers entertainer! no idea either just or solemn. Shoo- 
uh-Shephil says, < Material things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only appear- 
ance8.'4 Goutflmil says, ^ Some affirm, that death is to be identified with the completion of 
those enjoyments or sufferings which result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births.* Others call the dissolution of the union between the soul and the body, 
death ; aud others contend that death is merely the dissolution of the body.** Riinadd expresses 
similar ideas in these words: ^Religion and irreligion, at birth, taking the form of the under- 
standing, the body, and the senses, become united to them, and the dissolution of this union 
Is death.** 


Of (rammigralion these philosophers thus speak: ^ The impress of actions [the mark of 
merit or dement left on the mind by actions} is to be attributed to illusion. Actions por- 
formed under the influence of lUusiou are followed by eight millions of births.* < He who at 
death loses the human form, loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when he 
is bom again as a man, sll the impreesloiii of humairity are revived;*^ — • It Is ffie thlivt* 
producing seed of desire thal gives birth to creaitores.’^ < Passion is the chief cause of repve- 
dut^n.* * The five sources of misery, that b, ignorance, selfishness, passkm, iMred, and 


pagesm^tli. mi 
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I ef all pamions and eni9tioas,niid capAlileef he^[ lugiipy lathe eddU 
;||iiesopliy prodaces a Gontemplatlve lilh» In vihieh the lUlad. oeeaw 
planqiiiies a refaiablance to the divInUar.' I ]U|iliik> 
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fear^ springf^from the actions of fmmer births^ at the moment ofa personas birth becoma^ 
assistants to actions : the ctistencc of pride, passidn, or envy, iafal&bly secures a birth. coii« 
nect^ with earthly attachment Men who are mo?ed by attachment, envy, or fear, become 
that upon w:hich the mind is stcdfastly fixed.’ The Pythagoreans taught, that ^ after the rati- 
onal mind is freed from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, and passes intO' 
the regions of the^ead, where it remains till it is sent back to this world, to be the itibabl- 
tant of some other body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of their absti-^ 
nence from animal food, and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices from their religiovt ceremo- 
nies.’ ^The rational soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ^ is a demon sprung froni the divine soul of the 
world, and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former state.’ 

LiheraJtim^ or absorption, was thus treated of by the Hindoo sages: ^Emancipation consists 
in the extinction of ail sorrow.’^ ^ F uture happiness consists in being absorbed iu (hat God who 
is a sea of joy .’3 — < Exemption from future birth can be obtained only by a person’s freeing 
himself from all attachment to sensible objects.’ ^Discriminating wisdom prcnluces emancipa- 
tion.’ ^ The Vedantu teaches, that discriminating wisdom produces absorption into Brfimhfi ; 
the SankhyQ says, absorption into life.’^ ^ Emancipation is to be obtained by perfect abstraction 
of mind.’*’ — ^ Liberation is to be obtained only by divine wisdom, which, however, cahoot' 
exist ill the mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward thin^ by medita- 
tion on the one Briimhu. In tl.is manner the soul may obtain cmancipaiioii even In a bodily 
state.’3_<By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, a person will 
obtain absorption.’^ ‘ The practice of ceremonies and divine knowledge are both neces^a^y 
to procure liberation.’S < Absorption w ill immediately succeed the removal of mistake respect- 
ing matter, or the value of material Ihiiigs.’l’ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after successive 
purgations would return to the eternal source from which it fiist proceeded. — Chiy'sippus and"*' 
Cleatithes taught, that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in him lose their 
separate existence. .Tumiidngnec, a Hindoo sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction' 
of all identity of existence in a future state: ^ The idea of losing a distinct existence byab- 

1 ‘.Souls/ says Plato, ‘ are sent down into the human body as into a sepnlctiro. or prison.* 2 Goiitihnri, 
p. 227. 8 VAshislit’ha, p. 287. 4 KQpilfi, pages 221, 821 and 923. * It is only/ says Plate, ^ by disen. 

gagtpg itself from all animal passions, that the soul of man can he prepared to return to its oiiirinBl habita- 
tion.* 5 Ptt|8n}8tee, p. 228. G V^ti-Tvastt, p. 282. 

9 Vrihhspfi tee, page 289. 
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sorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is abhorrent : it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, biiC 
no one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.*^ 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the dissolution of the universe^ or in what 
the Greeks called the periodical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or Great Year. Kfipilh and 
others clearly taught tiiat the world would be dissolved Kopila says, ‘ That in which the world 
will be absorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and by others atoms.**— 
Zeno says, ^ At this periofl, all material forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated 
nature is reunited to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form as one whole, con* 
fisting of God and matter. From this chaotic state, however, it again emerges, by the ener* 
gy of the EfTicient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of regulated nature, arc re* 
newed, to be dissolved and renewed in endless succession.* I'he Egyptians ^conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all things arc restored to their origi* 
nal form, to pass again through a similar succession of changes.*'-- Joituiuee, on the other hand, 
maintains, that ^ The doctrine of the total dissolution of the universe is not just.*^ ^The world 
bad no beginning, and will have no end :4 as long as there are works, there must be birth, and 
a woild like the present as a theatre on which they may be performed, and the effects passed 
through.’^ Goutumu, Unkshd and others taught, that some parts of the universe, or of the or* 
der of things, were eternal : among these they included space, time, the v^dd, the animal soul, 
the primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most distinguished parts of (he Hindoo phi* 
losopliy, the reader may be anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly con* 
tradictiiig each other, were persuaded of the truth of the doctrines they taught : Goutthnd 
says, ^ Evidence of the truth of tilings is to be obtained through the sciiscm, by inference, 
by comparison, and by sensible signs or words.*o Joimincc sa^ s, ^ Truth is capable of the 
clearest demonstratiou, without the possibility of mistake, *? while Katyaydnu maintains, that 
* notning is certain but existenc^and non-existence, *d and Guoitimii adds, * God has placed 
in OUT nature a disposition to err.*® Arcestlaiis ^taught, that every thing is uncertain to the 
human understanding.’ Protagoras is said to have taught, that contradictory arguments may 
be advanced upon every subject ; that all natoral objects are perpetually vaiylng ; that the 
senses convey different report! to different persons, and even to the same person, at different 

1 Page 255. R Page SIS. $ Page 252. 4 nirw irclms maintained that the 

human race always existed.— Pberccydes was of oplnon that Jupiter, duration, anti chaos, were eteraaL 
b Page 445. 6 Page 223. 7 Page 252. b Page 230. 0 Page SINk 
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timet/ The Pjrrrlionistt maintained, that the inferences which philosophers have drawn from 
the reports of the senses are doubtful, and that any general comparison drawn from appear- 
CUices may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible w^ith those by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an agreement between the philoso- 
phical systems of all the ancients as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Creek and 
Hindoo sages. It might be supposed, lived in one age and country,, imbibing the principles 
of each other by continual Intercourscr 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed in these remarks : for instance, 
the Pythagoreans taught, that after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call aprdtu shureerd ; — Pythagoras thought 
with the vcdi'i, titat he could cure diseases by incantations ; — Epicurus was of opinion that the 
earth was in ftirm a circular plane, and that a vast ocean surrounded the habitable world ; — 
both the Greek and Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular opinions and 
worship ; — the subjects controverted amongst them were substantially the same ; — their modes 
of discussion w'ere the same ; — their dress and manners were very similar, of which Diogenes 
may afford an example : this sage, it is said, w^ore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, 
and made the porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after alt these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and Hindoo, that ever were sent down 
to cartli, how deplorable, that, on subjects so in Anilely iinportant (o man, the results should 
have been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly are wc brought to the scripture doctrine, 
that human wisdom is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from above, to lead 
MS into the path of truth, especially as it respects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 

The autlior thinks he cannot conclude this part of the introductory chapter heftc r, than by 
inserting from Barthelemy, a short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the 6ree ks 

I one day found in the portico of Jupiter, some Athenians engaged in philosophical discus- 
^ sions. No, sorrowfully exclaimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contemplate iia» 
^ture without a secret horror. All living creatures are only in a state of war or ruin ; the in- 

habitants of the air, the waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning only for 

F ^ 
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the purpose of mutoAl persecution and destmctioti r I myself miirder and deroar the knimal 
which 1 have fed with my own hands^ until 1 shall be devoured in turn by vile insects. 

<< I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a young follower of Democritus. Tlie 
flow and ebb of generations afliicts me no more than the periodical succession of the waves of 
« the ocean, or of the leaves of trees.i What matters it that such and such individuals appear 
or disappear ? The earth is a theatre changing its sceneiy cveiy moment. Is it not annually 
« clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? The atoms of which I am composed will one day 
re-unite after their sk^paration, and I shall revive in another form.^* 

^ Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy or grief with which wc are afiected^ 
^ has bat too much influence on our judgments.^ When sick, 1 sec nothing in nature but a 
system of destruction ; but when in health, 1 behold only a system of reproduction. 

It is in reality both, observed a fourth ; when the universe emerged from chaos, intelligent 
beings had reason to flatter themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would delgu to unveil to 
them the motivepf their existence ; but this secret he reserved to himself alone, and, ad» 
dressing himself to second causes, pronounced only these two words ; Destroy ; Reproduce ri 
words whiCii have for ever fixed the destiny of the world. 

I know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diversion, or with a serious design, 
^^ that the gods have formed us but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes to be 
born, and the greatest happiness to die.® Life, said Pindar, is but the drt»am of a shadow 
a sublime image, and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, said 
Socrates, 'should only be meditation on death :® a singular paradox, to suppose that we are 
compelled to live only to learn to die. Man is bom, lives, and dies, in the same instant ; 

^ and in that instant so fugitive, what a complication of sufferings I Ills entrance into life is 
proclaimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come masters to tyrannise over 
him, and duties which exhaust his strength sP next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 

1 Mimuer«.ap. Stob. serm. 96. p.628. Simonid. ap. ennd. p. S$0.^2 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 7. nap r>5 t 
i. p. 411. Bnick. Hist. Philos. 1. 1, p. U96.-B Aristot da. Rhct. lib. 1. imp. 2. t. u. p. ^Ehod. Ap! 

Stob. serm. 103. p. 561.-5 Plat. de^Leg. lib. 1. 1. ii. p. 044.-0 Sophorl. in (Edip. Colon, v. 12-0 Bac^ 
chyl. ct alii ap. Stob. senu. 90. p. 530 et 531. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273.-7 Pind ' in P. thNr 
od, 8. y. 130.-8 Plat, in Pbacdon: t. i. p. at et OT. Id ap. Colem. Alexand. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 080.-41 So-* 
phocl. in OMip. Colon, v. 1200 . Axioeb. ap. Plat. t. Ui. p. 300 . Teles, ap. Stob. ap. C35. 
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^ boars, orenrliolminf cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of eteiy kind; and all ibis is ter* 
miuated by an old age which renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 
him to obliyion. You hare but to study him. His yirtues are only the barter for his vices : 
if he refrains from one, it is only to obey the oiher.t If he iavalls not himself of his experi- 
ence, he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes use of it, he is an old man who 
has Jived only too long. He possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
and hope* What has Nature done ? She has cruelly impoisoned them with fear. What a 
void in every thing he does ! What varieties and incongruities in ail his propensities and 
projects ! I would ask you, What is roan ? 

I will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the moment* Then drawing from 
under his robe a little figure of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved by 
certain strings that he stretched aud relaxed at pleasure*^ These threads, said he, are the 
passions, which hurry us sometimes to the ouc side and sometimes to the other.4 This is 
all I know of the matter ; and having so said, he immediately walked away. 

Onr life, s:iitl a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and tragedy ; in the former point 
of view it can have no other plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but death.; 
and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, It is interspersed with pleasures and 
with pains.*'* 


*<The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied the existence of motion; another 
that of the objects by which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said they, is only 
deceit and falsehood ; eveiy thing internal only error and illusion. Our senses, our passi- 
ODS, and reason, lead us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the repose 
of ignorance to abandon us to all the torment of uncertainly ; and the pleasures of the mind 
have contrasts a thousand times more painful than those of the senses. 

1 ventured to speak. Men, said I, are becoming more and more enlightened. May wenbt 
presume that, after exhausting all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of those 
mysteries which occasion them such anxiety? — And do you know what happens then ? an* 

1 Plat, in Pha^don. t. i. p. 09. 

2 Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 418. JLib. de Mnnd. ap. ArUtot. cap. 0. t. i. p. 611. Lucian* dc De& Syr* cap. 10* 
t. iii. p. 403. Apul. de Mund. &c.— 3, Plat, de Leg* lib. 1. 1* li. p. Oil. 

4 Plat, in Philebv t ii. p. 5U. 
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^ swered some one., Wheii this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is suddenly 
attacked vi^Uh some dreadful disease.^ A deluge or a conflagration destroys the nations, ivith 
all tiie monuments of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities have often de- 
solatcd our globe. The torch of science has been more than once extinguished and rekind* 
led. At each revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by accident re-unite the thread 
of generations ; and behold a new race of wretches laboriously employed for a long series 
of ages in forming themselves into societies, making laws, Inventing arts, and bringing their 
discoveries to perfection,^ till a new catastrophe swallows them up likewise In the gulf of 
oblinon! 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so eztraordinaiy and novel, I predpl- 
lately left the portico, and, without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
myself on the banks of the Ilyssus. My mind was violently agitated with the most melancho- 
ly and afflicting reflections. Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had quit- 
ted my country and relations ! And do all the efforts of human understanding only 8e**ve to 
shew us that we are the most miserable of beings! But whence happens it that these beings 
exist? whence does it happen that they perish? What mean those periodical changes which 
eternally take place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful spectacle intend* 
ed ? Is it for the gods who have no need of it ; is it for men who arc Its victims ? And 
why am I myself compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn from no n- entity 
without my knowledge, and rendered wretched without being asked w bether 1 consented to 
be so? I interrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. What answer can thqy 
give ? They silently execute orders without any knowledge of their motives. I question the 
<< sages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have taught me to know myself! They 
, << have stripped me of all the claims I had to my own esteem ! Already I am unjust towards 
the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous towards men ! 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated imagination transport us ! At a 
single glance I had run over all the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest appear « 
fiances were become to me tealities ; the most groundless apprehensions were converted into 
torments: iqy ideas, like Ajightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with the vlo- 
lence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

Plat. in. Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Aristot. Meteoi:. lib* 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 548. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 458. Heraciit. 
^p. Clem. Alex* lib. 5. p. 711. Nut. Potter, ibid.^2 Arbtot. Metapb. lib. 14. qap. 8. t. U. p* 1808. 
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* Ie the midst of this storm of warriag passions I had thrown myself, without perceWing; It, 
at the foot of a plane tree, under which Socrates used sometimes to conrerse with his disci- 
ples.l The recollection of this wise and happy man served only to increase my anxiety and 
f ^ delirium. 1 called on him aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once sit- 
ten, when I discovered at a distance Phocns, the son of Phocion, and Ctesippns, the son of 
Chabria8,2 accompanied by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time to re* 
cover the use of my senses before they approached, and obliged me to follow them.*’ 

The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support him in the 83 rstem of philosophy 
and Idojatiy in which he has been educated ; be Is not an ascetic who has spent his days in a 
forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and therefore he has no hopes of absorption. 
He has performed no splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation in the 
heaven^ of the gods. He has been the slave of Ids passions and of the world, and therefore 
some dreadful place of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only prospect. 
— However awful it may be, the author has been surprized to find that the Hindoos at large 
have no expectation whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that continuance in a 
state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark that further transmigrations await (hem. 
T hey say, that while they arc united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin to meet 
these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken off, and that therefore it is in vain to 
think of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies — all these services to spiritual guides and bramhiins— these con- 
stant ablutions— these endless repetitions of the name of God— these pilgrimages — these otfer- 
Ings for the emancipation of the dead — all is come to this : at death the man is only a log of 
wood which Yfimli Is going to throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethe- 
real flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connection which it never sought, 
and separation from which it can never obtain, till thoroughly emancipated from all material 
influence ; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its free agency but on 
the complexion of former actions) no aid from above is promised. So that in' the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hindoo 'supposes himself to be urged 
OB .by a fate not to be changed or resisted ; that therefore all repentance, airefibtrts, are use- 
Icu ; — ^when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but never till then. While he rc- 

S Fiat, in Phadr. t lii. p. 229. 0 Plot. ioPhoc. 1. 1. p. 741* et 760. 
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tains ideas therefore, a Hindoo can nerer ayail himself of the help and consolation held 
out to him by dirine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a man. unless his views can be 
changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans- 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate by his own sufferings 
every atom and tinge of his offences. Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty is 
accessible; that he waits to be gracious that this is the accepted time and the day of 
salvation that if the ndeked forsake hii way, the Lord will abundantly pardon and that 

whosoever shall caU on the name of the Lord shall be sated.*’ — O horrid system ! O deplo- 
% 

rable iiifatuattoo ! Never was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more persevering 
In the punuit of secular schemet. Never was there a people reduced to so fatal an apathy 
respectiag eternal redemption, an apathy brought on by belierin doctrines having for their 
kStsis an unchanging necessity, without begtnning and without end. 

The author Would here have closed these observations, but as many of the remarks scatter- 
ed up and down in this work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition of the Hin- 
doos, will, he fears, appear to some of his readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe 
that he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to his own character, if he were 
to leave these statements to rest on his solitary testimony ; and if he did not avail himself of 
the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, of a gentleman from whoso testimony there can 
be no appeal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly caught the moral features 
and very expression of the character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation had sat to him, 
gnd he had been the very Reynolds of his age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Gbant*s 
Obseroaiwns on the State of Sodety among the Jtiatic Subjects of Great Britain^ particutarly 
seith respect to morals ; and the mtame of improving iV. Written chiefly in the year 170R.— 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to he printed 15 June, 1813.’* 

In proseenting the proposed inqidiy, the state of society and manners among the people of 
Hmdoostan, and more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes In the 
first plime a special object of at^tion. It is an object which perhaps hat never yet received 
that distinct and particular oensi^nradon, t# which from its importance in apolitical and me* 
ral view, it h entitled.. 

t* It has suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people jsm anAible and res- 
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pecUbie; and a few late tmellm hafe chosen litber to place some softer trails* of their cha* 
racters in an engaging light, than to give a joit delineatioti of the whole. The generality how* 
ever of those who hare written concerning Hindostan, appear to hate concurred in affirming 
what foreign residents there hare as generally thought, nay, what the natires themsehes free* 
ly acknowledge of each other, that they are a people esceedingly depraved. 

in proportion u we hare become better acquainted with them, we hare found this detcrip* 
don applicable, in a sense beyond the conception even of fomor trarellers* The writer of 
this paper, after spending many years in India, and a considerable portion of thetas in the in* 
terior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom whilst acknow* 
ledging his views of their general character, be always lived in habits ef good will, is obliged 
to add his testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that teey exhibit hamaQ nature 
in a very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects of discsteera, and of commise* 
ration. Discriminadons in so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; though 
the general features are very similar. . 

Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these as best known and form- 
ing the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particniarly in view in this essay. 
The Mahomedaiis who are mixed with them, may, In regard to manners and morals, often be 
comprehended under the same observadons ; but something distinct shall afterwards be sub*, 
joined concerning them. 

Of the Bengaliae, then, 4t is true most generally that they are destitute, to a wonderful 
degree, of thoso) qualities which are requisite Co the security and comfort of society. They 
want truth, honesty, and good faith, in an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 
example. In Europe those principles are the standard of character and credit; men who have 
them not are still soHciteus to maintain the reputatlen of them, and those who arc known to 
be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. The quaiides themscivte are 
so generally gone, that men do not found their pretension in society upon them ; they take 
no pains to acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. Those rirtues are not ihe 
tests by which connections and associadons are regnlated ; nor does the absence of them, 
Imwever plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public esthnatibn^ nor strip him of Us 
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•oqmantuiee. Want of rerocHy Mpecially, Is so luAUnal, that if a maa has tnith to dofend, 
he iriU hardly fail ‘to recur to falshood ter its support, la matters of interest) the use of Ijr* 
lag. seems so' n«(iirtJ, that It gives no proTocation, it is treated as an excusable indulgence^ a 
mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away offence, and the practice 
of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are tocoro« 
mon, that the Uindoos seem to regard them as they do natural evils, against which they win 
defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle to be angry* Very fla- 
grant inreaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scanda- 
lous conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord Cornwallis, in the face of the world, the 
existence of that Capitulation* which he had shamefully broken, was merely an example of 
the inanners of the country, where such things occur in common life every day< 

In the w*orst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 
nomenon ; one conscientious in the tshole of his conduct^ it is to be feared, is an unknown cha- 
racter. Every where In this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and con- 
fidence, and men are surprised when they fitid themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is 
awake in all transactions ; bargains and agreements arc made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of (hith, conditions and securities arc multi plied, and failure in them excites little or 
no surprise. 

A serious proposal made to a native, that he should be guided in all his intercour.ses and 
dealings by the principles of truth and justice, would be regained as weak and impracticjible. 
Do you tnow,” lie would reply, the character of all those with whom I have to act ? How 
can I subsist if 1 take advantage of nobody, while every person takes advantage of me 
Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all professions, 
perpetually occur, and forgeries also are iritea resorted to with little sernple. 

If confiden6e is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as the season of harvest. Few will omit to seixe such an opportkinity of profit. 
The chief agent or steward ol^'a loo^oldcr or of a merchant will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to liiroself whqt he can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of hts prin- 
cipal ; this agent is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, 


* Coiinbctere. 
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JHy hia depeadeots, eapecially if prosperity has rendered him less TigUant« But suppose Mm, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to hare accumulated a large fortune, and to leate 
it on his death to his son ; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly Aeeced by his 
domestic* 

Menial servants who hare been long in place, and hare even evinced a real attachment to 
their mastei's, are nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by his father, with the management of his concerns, there 
is no certainty that he will apt set up a separate interest of his own. ViTardships and execu* 
torships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which nU men leaving property and 
infant children must re^pose in surviring fricpcis, are in too ipany instances grossly abused. 
The conhdoiice to which the Beiigaleze are most true, Is in the case of illicit practices, on which 
occasions they act upon a point of honour* 

Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of 
character, which makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they are careless or 
credulous in their transactions with the Bengalesse, find that they have Calien into the* hands 
of harpies.^ , 


Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Hindoostan sel* 
dom fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustire* Official, 
or ministerial employments of ail sorts, and in all gradaUous, are generally used as means of 
peculation. 

It has already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been commilted 

* “ If tlic reader should here advert to the many laige fortunes which are brought fiwm India, and thence 
iiifor that the Europ,caiis ipako their own part good there, iiotwiihataudiiig alt the dishonest artifices of 
the Hiiiiloos whom they arc obliged to employ, he maybe answered, that accoidlngto the Judgment of the 
person who writes this, the groat mass of the fortunes now acquired, is not by any mode of extortion or 
exaction taken out of the pocKijts of individuals. A considerable portion of it Is derived from tlie offices, 
iiularies, ccuntructs, and eniolnrncnts, enjoyed under government. Another portion from commerce, par* 
ticulerly foreign eommcrco, in which Europeans ha vesiipcrior enterprise, character, and advantage. Ahd 
if any part is obtained by forbidden nieaus, still the acquisition may in general be tracediiltiinHtely to wbat 
is strictly public property, not the property of private Individuals. Thc^e slight remarks arc thrown out 
worthy the consideration of those persons, who without examination or Inquiry are apt to iu'tpect, that 
every fortune gained in India is got by extortion. More might be added upon the su jeet, but it would 
pot suit tbp design ufthe present wbrk/^ 
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iBtMltmy iiftetiier or Mabomedaoi ^ become a cmllle ia veimlity ; the 

hifA come belog oUiged to paj for iaceeM^ md the wor»t kaviiig the op|ierloiMt/ of purchase 
hw k. Money hiM pioimed aeqiiiit^ efeo for monler. Such is the power of nooejr^ that 
BO crime is more frequent^ hardly any Jess thought of^ than peijury. It is no extraordiiiaiy 
tUog to see two sets of lAtnesses swearing directly contrary to each other, and to find, upon 
a minute Inoestigation, that few probably of*the eridonces on either side have a competent 
knowindge of the matter in question. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice of 
the courts of law, but hare their origin in the character of the people, it is just t6 state them 
in ilittstration of that cliaracter ; for although the legal reforms introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
will purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best administratiou of law will 
not mradicate Die Internal principles of deprarity. 

Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally ; and money, the 
grand instrument of selfish gratifications,' may be called the supreme idol of the Hindoos. De- 
prhed for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and perseYertng, they are absorbed in schemes for the gratification of 
aiarice* 

^^The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set ^^erery man’s haud against erery man,”' 
eiriier in projects, or in acts of open force. From ? iolence howeTor, fear interposes to re- 
•trajiii then. The people of the lower proftnoes in particular, with nn exception of the mi* 
Utaijr caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their ends by mean arti- 
fices, low canning, intrigue, falshood, scrrility, and hypocritical obsequiouBness. To supe^ 
riors they appear full of reference, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to do 
every thing that may be required of them ; and as long as they discern something either to 
expect or to fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
ail this apparent pastlfeness and meanness of temper, they are immoveably persisting in their 
seqret views. With inferiors, ttey indemnify themselves by au Indulgence of the feelings 
which were contronled before, and towards dependents, especially towaids those whom an 
official aituation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride of 
low minda. In the interior, anU by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each Bsan is nearly on a levol with hit neighbour, the natire character appears wiUi less dis «4 

^ 91wre Bias be eaeeptloBs I Ibitdiim All Khan of Btuarcs Is rtckmitd a Bum of prolfily;’* 
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gaiie. The pMStiau have A freer mage, And BAxr coiiMqMiieM Ai««M» to fMaltfwm dw 
absaaee of the primaiy virtoes of society. Disoovd, hatred, ahnse, slaadeht, tiijttriei, eon^ 
plainti, Aod-Kt^atioM, all the effects of selfishaest anreatmined by piindple, prevail to a snr* 
prisiag degree. They overspread the land, they come perpetnally before ail men in antho> 
rit]r» The delibeimto malice, the falshood, the eaimnies, and the aiowed enmitjr with which 
the people pursue each other, and somettmet from father to son, offer a ▼eiymortifyingtiew 
of the human character. No stranger can sit down among them without being struck iTith 
this temper of maloTolent contention and animosity, as a prominent feature in the character of 
the society, ft is seen in every village, the inhabitants live among each other in a sort of re- 
pulsire state, nay it enters into almost every family. Seldom is there a hOushold without its 
internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most commonly too on the score of interest. The 
women partake of this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in 
furious passions as:ainst each other, which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, ns are hardly to be heard in any other part of the world. 

ti Though the Bengaleze in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against each other in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depradations where darkness, secrecy, or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly 
common, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There are 
castes of robbers and thieves, who consider Uiemselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united thrir families, train their children to It. No where in the world are ruffiaiif 
more adroit or luore hardened* Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally em* 
ployed or harboured by the zemindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. They 
frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very common* But be* 
aides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling th^ neigh- 
bours. Nor if it only in large and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences are 
practised ; no part of the country, no villago is safe from them. Complaiiits of depredations 
in every quarter, on the highways, on the water as well aa the land, are peipetual. Though 
these are the crimes more immediately within the reach of justice, and though numbers of 
criminals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. Doubtless the corrupt adminis* 
tration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Nabob, has 
greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but they have their origin from renioter springs. 
Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in 
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belief ibai ibeir profesbion is a ligbt one. No ray of instruction Reaches them to conTitice 
them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience arc soon orerborne by 
example and practice. Besides this, they held, in common u^ith other liiiidoos, the principle 
of fatalism, which in their case has roost pernicious effects. They bcliere that they are dcs- 
lined by an iucvilablc nlfeessity to their profession, and to all that shall befal them in it ; they 
therefore go on without cempunclion, and are prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed 
period shall come, with astemishing indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, not 
as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here again it is evi« 
dent, that a radical change in principle must be produced, before a spirit of rapine, 'thus non* 
rished, can be cured. 

Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos ; but 
those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that bene* 
volence should be vigorous where justice, truth, and good faith are so gregtly wanting ? Certain 
inodes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scmpulcnis abstinence from some 
sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the rel^on of the Hindoos. But the ostentatious dis- 
tribution is frequently commutative ; an offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle 
and sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with horror from the idea of direct- 
ly slaying a cow, which is a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in his cart, 
galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, 
without any care or epusidoration of the consequence. Though therefore the institution of the 
two practices in question, may be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent turn of 
the religion which enjoined them, it will not at all follow that individuals, w ho in future ages 
perform them In obedience to that religion, must also be benevolent; and he who is cruel even 
to that crc;iturc for which he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives 
.tjie strongest proof of an unfeeling disposition. It is true that in many cases they arc strict 
in observing forms. These arc indeed their religion, and the foundation of their hopes; their 
castes are implicated in them, and in their castes their ciyii stafe aud comfprt. But of the 
sentiments which (he forms would seem to indicate, they arc totally regip^iess. Though 
from the physical struetpre of their bodies they are easily susceptible of impressions, yet that 
they have little real tenderness of mind, seems ver^ evident frpm several circumstances. The 
first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off 
legs, bands, noses, and ears, putting out of eyes, and o^er penal inflictions of a similar Idnd^ 
all performed in the coarsest manner, abundantly justify our argument 
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A similar disposition to cruelty h likewise shown in their treatment of ?aiiquished enemies. 
And in general a want of sensibility for others is a Tory eminent characteristic of this people. 
The apathy with which a Hindoo yiews all persons and interests unconnected with himself, is 
such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any rate his regards extend but to a very 
narrow circle, ratiiotism is absolutely unknown in llindostan. ^ 

These observations lead us to another striking proof of want of benevolence in the Hin- 
doos ; namely, their deficiency. of natural afiectioii. It is admitted that examples are not ve- 
ry uncommon of parents who show much tenderness totlieir children^ especially during their 
infancy ; but instances on the other side are so general, as clearly to mark the dispositions of 
the people. The following fact is one out of many, by which this assertion might be justified. 
In the scarcity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in office tl|«^, ordered his servants to buy any children that might be 
brought for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their offspring,) 
and to tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should be over, they might come again and 
receive their children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, most of whom were 
females, only three were ever enquired for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither ex- 
treme nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to have perished from want, for 
each received money for her child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed daily to multitudes at various stations 
about the city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining food, a woman was at that 
time seen, in broad day, to throw away her infant child upon the high road. Most of the 
slaves in Hindostan (where they are used only for domestic services) have lost their freoddm 
by the act of their parents. If the necessity is such at times as to lead to this expedient, is 
it not also an occasion to call forth the warmth of parental affection ? Filial and paternal af- 
fection appear equally deficient among them ; add in the conjugal relation, the characteristic 
indifference of the people is also diMceriiible among those who come most within the sphere of 
European observation, namely, tlic lower orders. 

^ The demestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view ; bat fVom the 
knowledge which b acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which marriage h governed 
among the Hindoos, we have no reason to believe that it is often sweetened by generous at- 
tachment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by theb parents whilst mere chiU 
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dren, traaiplanted with mlndt nneultiTated and inexperienced^ from the maternal zenana* 
into 0ne of their own, united whilut reason is still in its infancy,, can gite little more account 
of the situation in which they find themselres than animals of a lower species. Affection 
and choice hare had no influence in this connection, nor does it often happen that the for* 
mer is studied and improved. The parties continue passive under that law which first brought 
them together. According to the despotic manners of the East, the husband is lord, and 
the wife a semnt ; seldom does he think of making her a companion or a friend. Poly- 
gamy, which is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy all rational domes- 
tic society. The honenr of the family, and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of 
its eonceiws, depends on the reputation of Che wife. She is secluded from all eyes but those 
of her nearest relations, and the most teriifying and disgraceful punishments are held out 
i^nst misconduct. From so early an union, and such subsequent care, Europeans may 
fuppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the conclusion is found- 
ed OB conjecture, rather than upon actual knowledge. I'he profound reserve and caution 
observed by the men in their conduct, and even in their converaation, respecting their fami- 
ly connections, keep all foreigners at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, that 
there is perhaps no Instance of their attempting an invasion of the domestic recesses of the 
Hindoos. But those who have an opportunity of living among the natives In the interior of 
the country, see reasbns for iqiprebending tliat the purity of the female character is not al- 
ways so well preserved in reali^, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several.years entirely among the natives, the present writer heard so ma- 
ny ohaiges of irregularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, that he could 
not but believe the existence of a gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better classes. But the disgrace and loss which 
follow to the family frpm the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such as to induce the parties 
coBcemed to hush up all matters of that soK, and to take their revenge in some secret way ; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has already become notorious. Accu- 
sations by others of such contaminations in families, are very common among the lower Hin- 
doos, and scandals of the same kind pass among the higher orders. Enmity, it Is true, maybe 
sopposei to have its share In these iiMUfM ; it may occasionally fabricate them, and is undoubted- 
ty. active in bringing them forward ; feist that It should always invent them, and should per- 
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si?Tcr« In a succession of inrontions which experience was CTer ready to discredit, is not to 
be conceired. The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, express Iho worst 
opinion of their women, and seem to place all security in tigilance, ndne in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which hare rcceired no improvement in education, 
and in which reason as yet has hardly begun toaet, carry into a premature and unrikosen con« 
jugal relation ? a rclalioii, the early commencement of which, is probably to be ascribed 'to the 
apprehension of parents for flic conduct of their children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and 
terror, are the means afterwards used, to enforce the iidelity of the wife. But opportunities 
of guilt arc not wanting. In the hours of business, men arc generally at a distance from the 
retirements of the women ; they arc often, and for considerable periods, far from home ; fe* 
males, who are the great instruments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to the 
r.cnanas ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to converse with Soneassecs, a set of vagrant 
devotees, some of them most inderent in their appearance. The consequences arc such as 
might b(i expected. 

It is not however asserted or bclicred, that the infection of depravity has overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of wliom, doomed to joyless confinement through life, and^a vio* 
hni premature death, aro perhaps ameng the most inotfensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
rare. As to the men, they are under little restraint from moral considerations. The laws of 
caste impose restrictions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so fe.r os that distinc* 
fion is concerned, but leave great scope for new'conncctions, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Receptacles for women of infamous charac- 
ter are every where licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. The female 
dancers, who arc of this order, make the principal figure in the entertainmenls of ceremony 
giren by the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet children and young per. 
sons of both sexes are permitted to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
, into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connecUons are thefehre most common, though 
subsisting apparantly without that iotoxication of passion which hurries on the mind against 
conviction, and carried on without much concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of' 
brutes. On such ^ints, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule except whnt the law enjoins; 
there is no sentiment, diffused at laige through society, which atUches shamd to crttelnality. 
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Wide and fatal are the effects of this comiptioii of manners ; a corruption not stopping herein 
but extending even to the ttnnataral practices of Jthe ancient Heathens^ though in these the Ma-> 
homedans are still more abandoned.” 

In the thirt7-8e(;;ond section of this chapter the author^ after an Introductory paragraph, has 
giren a list of Law Treatises, and has added some account of the Laws, and of the method of 
administering justice, under the Hindoo monarchs» 

The next ajrticle relates to the Astronomy of the Hindoos, comprising Introductory Remarlfs, 
a list of astronomical works, and translations from the Sodryh-Siddhaiitd, and the Jyotish^Tut* 
wh. The account of the 'Medical shastriis is drawn up in the same order, containing Remarks, 
a List of works, and Translations from the medical writings. — The state of medical science 
among the Hindoos is so deplorable, and this ignorance is attended with such melancholy ef- 
fects, that a greater good to the country could hardly be afforded than the establishment of a 
Medical College at Calcutta, for the instruction of a certain number of natives yearly In the 
true iirinciplcs of this Science, and in the practise of medicine. The number of students should 
be large, and each person duly qualified should be furnished with a certificate, which should 
be an essential pre-requisite before any native could receive an appointment under the Com- 
pany's surgeons, or in any of the establishments of Government. By such an institution, in a 
few years every town, in Bengal at least, might be furnished with medical practitioners ; and 
thousands of lives might be saved annually. This diffusion of light on one science also would, 
no doubt, operate in a veiy beneficial manner to excite the attention of the natives to the va- 
lue of European knowledge on other subjects intimately connected with the illumination and 
comfort of the country. — ^Similar institutions might, in time, be spread ail over the country, 
rad thus the blessings of thousands ready to' perish, and indeed of the whole population, would 
be showered on the British government. 

The thirty-ninth section notices the works on Theogony, (the pooranfis,> and the two fol- 
lowing sections refer to the works on ^Leligious Ceremonies under the head of Tdntrfis, with a 
list of these treatises. 

h. 

4t 

r 

The author has devoted twenty-nix pages to the Poets, in which he has mode some remarks 

a 

on the different kinds of Uiudoo poetry, giving Expianatofy Specimens ; Lists' of their l^ger 
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Poemf^ of their Dramatic Works, of their smaller Poems, Satires, Hymns, ; Translations 
on the Seasons, a Dramatic Piece, and a Poetical Translation from the Ramayhnd. 

The three following "sections refer to Rhetoric, Music, and Ethics. On the last subject he 
has giren six pages of Proverbs or Maxims, translated from the Phnchii-TdntrA. 

The forty-seventh section notices works on General History, and contains a table of con* 
tents of the Miiliabharuta ; and the following sections to the end of the rolume relate to Geo* 
graphy, to the Military Art, to works on the Arts, to Grammars, Dictionaries, and Transla* 
tions from the Sungskritii into the diderent dialects of India. 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be formed, either in Calcutta or Lon- 
don, for improving our knowledge of the History^ LiteraiurCy and Mythology^ of the Hin* 
doos ; — that after (rollecting sufficient funds, this Society should purchase an estate, and erect a 
Pantheon which should receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble — 
a Muaeum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Libraryy to perpetuate Its literature. 
Suitable rooms for the accommodation of the officers of the society, Its committees, and mem- 
bers, would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would venture to recommend, that 
they should employ individuals in translations from the Sungskrith, and offer suitable rewards 
for the best translations of the most important Hindoo works.— On some accounts, the metro- 
polis of British I ndia appears to be roost eligible for this design, though such an institution 
might, the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble,— The author recommends an Institution of this 
nature from the fear that no Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever meet 
the object, and that, if, (which may Providence prevent) at any future period, amidst the 
awfully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid succession, India should be tom 
from Britain, and fall again under the power of some Asiatic or any other we should 

still have the most ifiteresting monuments of her former greatness, and the n)obt splendid tro* 
phies of the glory of the British name in India. Another argument urging us to the forma* 
iion of bucli a Society is, that the ancient writings and the natpoiuaienti of die Hindoos are dai* 
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luccoining more ftcaroe^ and more di^Gicott of acquieltioti they will soon IrrecOTeralifly po» 
rislu Should the fundti of the society be ample, lilerary treasures would pon? in daily into the 
Library, and scarce monuments into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were 
formed in London, how interesting would a. Tisit to such an establishment prove to all England, 
and to all foreigners yisiting it, and how would it heighten^the glory of our country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, European and native, and Indeed 
from all parts of the world, be drawn to it ; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to 
a people by whom they were thus honoured. JBy the employment of an artist or two from 
England, all the sculptured monuments of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down 
to the latM posterity. 






Iftnr Mfp^i hewing Uie dtmologsf mid thtaaiti of i^efMpai^ kparaet 
mrj^fimmdAe tdmk no Hidnjfo/HiiidootfJmtikd «Wc4 kmUtimi htieiar 

mH^tpaumrii^ikenatiav o/kiitoiyth^ffit^^dkhnmmiypkUoi^pMeoidPtmu, 

mid it toiogmrjkt imi cmilradktliryt nto iffarifiMvt iu d kn tlimi^ 

0 ofikeamidry. The deiigo of ike mitkor it i» ghe adyo ineftUdik 
ofwhedUhnMmiim Hit nAjeci; tdeding ihemoti promiHeiU evadtf n hekuteeM 
th/e to fid titem, it their teattered itate, it tkeHmioo writhigt. 

■‘ i 

To render the meeedhig niamtt tme it it neeeumy to give the reader 

tomtUea of ike ejetnmgmd ekmei/ogj/ eftkeRiidoott <A^ that Br&mhih one of 

whotedajft(eoMakSlfiSi) comprehetdih3ijXOfiOOofonsfem,knlked^ 
origindcrea^ofthoimivertefrathnmofeUm^y(oflA)jfear»,^ tkotattkec/neof 

4 

m 

‘ oneofhudajft,theimhermiideitr(qfed;thdUremaitiitottate0f deHri^iimdttringtke 
tame length of time, after xMeh it it recreated, • that that the wild mdergoet fcriodkd 
deitnutioHt and remeaSont; that over each ktllpSfourtem mSnaot praide, tix of thorn 
haee rehtned tince the commncement of the pretent khlpS; atdihdmom mm under 
the teiveidh, oho is edotmg tAe third revolution ofthefmrpo^ite. 

The (W(Aor propom, in tidi fint teetion, to emfine kimielf to an mxount of thete tis 
mSnoot, and it the tecotd, tobegit the tStph poogh mo tile eevedh mSmOp atdthm 
pauottotheehmoft^ Hindoo hitUtrp. 

• TkebifAtfli^«,lK«Kdi^||0tt{|ttrtOQ*jdieKfKP,imoalj7|i^j(id^^ ' 
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PART I. HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. SECTION I. 

AT the close of tbe preceding kulpu, Vishnoo was sleeping on the waters ofthede' 
luge, and from his navel had grown a water>lily : from this flower sprang Bruniha, who, 
in the form of Narajunu, created, by his word, ShQnukn, Sonatnnu, Shnondo, and Stt- 
ndt'koomaru ; but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind did not pro* 
pagatc ; in consequence of which Br umha applied himself to severe austerities, to ob- 
tain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation ; and continued them for a very 
long period, but without efiect; till at length he burst into a flood of tears: from these 
tears a number of titans arose ; his sighs gave birth to the god Roodrii. At the re- 
quest of his father, Roodru epntinued the work of creation, but in his hands it drag- 
ged on so heavily, that Brumha was obliged to resume it :• he created water, fire, 
mther, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, mountains, trees, climbing 
plants* divisions of time, day, night, months, years, yoogos, &c. He formed Duk- 
sho by his breath ; Mdreechee and Utree proceeded from his eyes ; Ungira from his 
head; Blirigoo from his heart ; Dhdrmn from his breast; Songknlpu from liis mind; 
Poolustyufrom the air in his body ; Pooluhtt from the air which is inhaled into the 
body ; Krutoo from air expelled downwards, and Vushisht’hu from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed a body possessing the 
quality of darkness, and created the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body pos- 
sessing the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and in the evening, the proge- 
nitors of mankind; he next assumed a body possessed of the quality which stimu- 
lates to activity, and created men. To this succeeded the creation of birds, cows, 

• What a strikinf;: contrast docs the perplexity of these creators form to the divine fiat— Let there belighL 
Md there was light T* 
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timeb, froiti, roote, irhli dl«UMr «iMWtc andinuiiiDMt* 
TWfee^ ftc.} yfiteli&B'dbo,' attd pialndin, ^sont, 

idtiyyrot, sei^iitB, &c. to all of Irbom ha appointed Hiw pr^r work. Fereeiriog 
heWeii^ that aien did not yet propagate, he divided hia hod^ into tnroptu^a, one of 
Whldiliedkun a fei^e,' KtdtiMllC6dpn)'a«idHie«Cher>nn^ Sivaylnhh^n.*^ . 

^^eu^ il^li remained cov^d ti«’ iraten,i’ and Swaynmbhoov^ anxioui t« 

elilaih its emenion, addressed himsdftothe poiren above. As the first act of divine 
fkvour, he obtained a bent, containHig the vddus^ iirto which hej, together with his 
wife, and C^rkll and Markanddyn, two sages who bad survived the deluge, enter- 
ed; they bound the vessel to the fins ofafivb,(aa incarnation of Vohnoo,) and then 
^fdatoBHiinlia’for the eidbsiTO of theoarth. As thennwnnd^f their devotk^s, 
asenaihig'the finhi of thehoafr, wi^ha ttiaksditew tlsseaffUi from the wa- 
t#e^ aid fikeil'it, ace«^ tosomesbwnr«8,|on the thosiadndheada of %serpent- 
god Gnihiia: vHlieOthhrs dedirei^ that it Kmunaea^ewode^Nt the^hj 
slbte hand of'Gtod.'*" * j 

' 1 know net where to intco^we better thnn in thispbeeHMS &llowingdesai|ii^ 
of the earth : Theasrth'isdretthfrind fiat, liketbefiowern^tb»Sratar4Uyin wfaidi 
thepetds pn|net blgrdndcaebotlferritncinnimferaHeemdjOOihOOOi^ of«ilos.Ia 
the'centreis tnOttntSeomSriiw, aseeiidingfi00,000 ttEee ftsanthoenifMeof the eartl^ 
anddescending IfiS^OOObdow it. IttBfdfi^OOfindksineiiwtmfereiMatitsbase, ^ 
856,000 wide at the t(^. On this mewilWhiare the hfRveasniyHihnee,8hifh, lodrfi, 
'iDgnee,Yhii[fe,1fioir{ti^VSroanii;Tlgrao,-Keovdr5,ifesbn,andethergods. .Tlw 
diottds ascend to dtodt one third theAeighth of the tnoaataia. . :Atits fansefaretke 
mountaim tti^hrS^ Qindha-msditaa, yipoe|h,andRoefpafabwfit -OBoodi of wbwh 
grows a ^ #,800 biles high. ^ On eaeh sidabf Hmaseaatab aMlOveralooimtriea 
dividi^l^ raiigM t^iiwiUdams, theRntl»rm«id'ef is hounded hy thasattaan. 

• Set tlM KdoM Vernal 

■ ♦ ft imy ttm wmketUSWMivI tliaaWrtOa»-aWa#'tijO'»e«s»tt. aM,^^ ttMto tkeMmislo 

«Swe>««<a|>r>l| b«itkemD4o<iaiMrt«e|e«d«*»,llNMthew«b*i:crMti«B wwiierfanied tnraeoriteSii^ 

•rhfwewiaBMutbee by ibc«aicnoriScdelBge,aBe that It* erMiBiw were an«rwaiblatS*ini.WtbtMilii. 

t TIicpeorMSieBdpBetleal wevti. t IkewritcrefibeKBrylMddliMiBiSwiabtrMWSoaen. 
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tiviiiitrisiiMcdM lon^^ ^ The Hiaiiloo g«p|ir)i|^cnf furtli^ 

add, th&t beyMd titif sea, areiix tplher teu dinding fron^ «u^ other, ia a circular 
fbrm, tix other couiitnes, ae PlSkshu^wS^, eurro unded by Ikshoo, Uie sea of su* 
i[ir*hBiie jotee; 8halmal»dwa^,.by Soora, the sea of spiritooiM liquors} Kooshh* 
dwSp&jhjrfllarit&itfaeseaof derided butter} Kroupidiu-dwiepu, by Dddhee^- theaea 
of curds } 8hak&-dw5spu, by Doogdn, the sea of milk } aud Pooshkara»dw5pb, by 
Jlileib&v&^a sea of kweet water. Beyond all these countries and their circular seas 
is a couutiy of gold, as laige.a8 the rest of the earth } then a cireular chain of moon 
tuns called Loknlokh} and then the Ihnd of darkness, or helL* 

To this desodption may be added .the situation of the heavenly bodies : The fir- 
mament is of equd dktlelisions. with the surfimeofthe earth} the earth is 800,000 
miles distant from the sun,'theepace between which is called Bhoovur-loku, and is 
the residence of the <aidttds.t ' . The distance from ,tlie son to the momi is 800,000 
miles. At tiie total wane of the moon, tius planet is in a pef]»endiettlar line wiBi the 
sun, by which the light of the moon is pre vented from descending tojthe earth. The 
distance from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 600,000 miles. 
1,600,000 miles above -this, is the planet hlercury , (Boodhti) } 1,60(^000^ miles 
above Mercury, is yettos,(8hoPkrti). 1,600,000 miles, above Mercuiy, is Mars 
^dngOld.) 'At the saans distaaoe, ascending, is Jupiter (Vribos*potee)} 1,600,000 
miles beyond him, is Saturn' fShfinee)} and 800,000.miles dmvf Saturn is UrsamU'* 
Jor, the seven principal stars, the heavens of seven rishees:^ 800,000 miles above 
Obese is Ohroovfi, the polar star. . The space from the sun to Dhroovo, is called 
8iigd>lokfi. ' ' At the destruction of die world, the earth, and eveiy thing between it 
and this star, is destroyed. ;> 8,000,000 miles above Dbroovn, the chief gods reside. . 
Beyond this, is the residence wf the sons of Brumha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. 
Sdtl hi|^er, 3j90(^000 miles, is die residence of thovegents ofthequarters end other 
' id^'hTBrhmha. - ' The biggest elevation, the residence of Brhmba, is 4,800,000 
miles above the lastrniratioMd heaven.^ Some affirm, that aU dwse rcfioni 
are destroyedut die time of tiw dissolution (rf* the world. 

f AnMaSIwtflvpU. ' tCaaraisediirfiiU. 

• iSMtecmssteHsMssii.' , 
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; wM bf Am voan^ 

««ia Wee flig pregtttM eTcatt ai ji»»a » |fcw# writiiigt i. 

ibiu4 te «lk»limt, fonWl tbe 

■eat bgr liw ntiDie^* and garwapd tlM-«niid%f Gielaws wbu^ bebad ilmt «oa^i]«d> 

.. AjUn>:MiWtim% be gave bioMfcdf «p to a tife of devoti«i) and fdacedbis ddeet 

00 tbe tbiw who oMWiod a doB^^rter of Vi^wfirkonMy the Hliobeo 
' ^oicao, lowborn he had tiurteeaee»B,*'*^ <**** ^^l^^^* . SUc aone embi-aced an 

aseetie lii^ pud flie ethers goveriM^ the seven divisioiis of the earth under their fii- 
ther, who gave Piabsha^wSpS toMddha-<tit*heei Kooehh to Jpotiahinaa ; Kroun- 
cbh to JDljroolraUB; Sbalph to Bhfiiq^; PODsUi&vii to ShvhIB; ShidaiUfi to Vfi|MMMh* 
tnd/fiadKW After reigBiiq^ 1,909.000,000 yam, iMyQ'Vr&taplac* 

e)d his peoQgaatin'atberCNitow^^ his seven sons, abandoned.^ wmld, 

aud, hgr tiwpowea of devotion, iditaiiied celestial bi^piaess. OottanS>pad3 was sue* 
ceededfagr hie eon Drovo, who reined 56,000 years, and then had aaepurate heaven 
aaiupaed hsBi, aa the reward of his virtnes. OothB^ the son of DrovS, reigned a 

short tiine, and then embraced the Ufe of an asceths ; bis son YOtsUrh had ivechildreo, 
the ddeet of whom, Poosfi|»rAa&, sneoeeded to the lungdom, and was Ibllewed fay his 
bldest sea Tyoeehtn. His son Chdkshoosha, at the close of his reign, wasonalted to 
Gie state (tf^aiaifiioqi, and was sneeee'dodJn the kingdom by Odm6UJi&,the eldest of 
Ins deven cons. After him re^fnedGigj^ whose son Tdnn was soahondoned,thalhis 
Either, threngh grie^ renomieed the world, and retired to a finest. Ydah fiirbad the 
eneidse of alt' the offices c^^eligion, end directed that wmrahiii ehoidd bar^paid to him 
alone ; but besag cursed fay. Ooervash, and odter sages, he dieA The kingdom beh^ 
teft without a sovereign, the sages produced firam the dead, body of Vdao two cbil* 
dren^ a son .wad a daughter : the son’s mivs was Prit’hoo, who is spohen of as the 
first Hindoo f^gt those who had ]^ooeded btsi briagooneidered ratber ns patriarebs 
tbab kiiigs. Prit’hoe divided his kingdom intos^parateprovinces, taiight his sutgeids 
the use ef agrteolttwe, manufiietiireB, ' dpc. s^ raised bis empire to the highest state 
of prosperity. At length, hnvhig p e r ft wtmed the eacrtfice of n horse one hiudred 

placed his son Fjyitnshwttf en-^ '^tyme^ pud, entering n fisrest, ebteined 
.criesthd hi^pfMDess. - i^liidhan8,tiM next aneliurch, had six sons t the eldMf, Vrish&> 
da, who sneoee^d to theUngdom, marriedthedaughter of the see, and was fiuioiis 

• TtelsiatsiHsfinss*. tTUiiMicMipiset«diadra,1tektscsffem*M,aBdh«BcssMsisedthb 
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finrkit religlMttnuteritiei. Hie tea^ toas laid oO one aMMy ProdifiK; wove aH inar- 
tied to (me feanle; aadaU rrignisd Bt oaee ; their mm DnkekS was tbe last of the 
ra(% of Oottanii'padu. After the extiaeticn of this ncey the seven sc^ns of Priyu* 
▼rath I'ovemed alime the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Mddhatit’hee, the sovereign of FinkshS, had. seven sons» Shan'tabhiiyu, ShishM^ 
Sookhodt^n, Nundd, Shiva, Ksh6makn, and Dhroovn. He divided his territories in- 
to seven parts, which were distinguished by the names of his sons, to wlmm he had 
assigned them; they were separated by seven chains of mountains, called Gomddo, 
Chandra, Narodb, Doondoobbee, Somokfi, Soomuna, and Yoibhriyn; and by seven 
rivers, dnootupta, ShikhSS, Vipasha, Tridiva, Kramoo, Prfisrita and Sookrita. 

Vnpooshmanu had also seven sons, ShwdtS, RohitO, JSSmSStd, Hfiritfi, Voidyoo- 
tu, MannsO, and Sooprobhn, among whom he also divided his kingdom, whidi con- 
tained the same number of mountains, rivers, &e. as that of his brother. The bram* 
huns in these countries were light coloured; the kshdtriyfis, red ; the voishyh^ yel- 
low, and the shSSdrSs, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshn, Kronnchh, and Shako, had each seven sons, among 
whom they divided their kingdoms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dwSpfis. 

In these five dwSSpds the manners of the trdta-yoogu always prevail; the people 
live to the age of 5000 years; nor do they then die through disease, wnich is unknown 
in these ragions. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial dioiristers, satyrs, &c. re- 
side here. 

BhSvulh had two sons, MdhavSStu and DhatokiS. His kingdom was divided by 
a circular chain of* mountuns, 400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it : his 8lilge(ds lived 10,000years ; 
were of one cast, and were distinguished for their virtue t m diort, they were equal 
to the gods. They worshifqted God only in the mind. 
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A gw t Mhm ihrMedi JfinSoo*d«rS^a into nin« parts, and distributed them among his 
nine sons bom of a celestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpooroosbo, Httree, Roo- 
roo, Hir&n^yfi, R&mjdkh, llavritn, Bhddru*shivd and K6toonuila. These nine sons 
married the nine daughters of Soom^roo. Nabhee, whose history we shall now 
trace, had a son named Rishubhu, who married JtiyhntSS, a virgin presented to him 
bj thekiag of heaven, and bj whom be had a hundred sons, eighty^two of whom be- 
came hramhhttB, and nine hermits. The other nine were Bhhrotn, Koosha-vhrttu, 
Ilav&rtta, Malfyo, Kdtoomain, BhSdr&«86n8, Indro-sprik, Vidorbhu, and KeSkhtn. 
Rishuvn divided his kingdom into nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son 
Bh&ruth; who however, retaining the nominal supremacy in bis own hands, gave 
eight parts to his brethren, while' he governed only one part, which received the 
nameofBbarntu-varshii, or the country of Bharfito, and embraced the whole of 
India from the Himalaya mountains to the sea. 


Deieriplum of Jndia.* 

In the centre are Mutsyn, Koormokata, Koolya, Ka8bS,t Uyodhya,^ Ut’horva, 
KSlingo, Mosaku, Vrikfi, Mfdumatro, Manduvyh, Shallu, Pashoku, Oojjihann, Vnt- 
si^ Kamyo, Khyatfi, Yamoono, Modhya-sarhyaSth, Sho3rfis6na, Mat’hoorO,^ Dhur- 
marnnyfi, Jyotishiku, Shourhgreisvo, Goobh, Shhkh, Yoid^hu, Panchald, Sunkitu. 
Kunkomarooto, KalakS9ta, Pashfindu, Kapisht’hukii, Kooroo, Yaliyti, Oodooswurb, 
Jonu, and Hcgtina.ll 

In the east are, Chandro-poorti, Khnsu, Mbg&dhu,Shivee, MoiChtlS,* Bfidanu- 
dbntoorS, Frag>jyotisha,t Poprooshadak&,.PoomotkatD, Bhudru-goura, OoduyS, 
Kadwyu, Mdankb, Cmbbsht’hu, Tamulipth, Ekpadfipu, and yardhomanu. 

In the south-east are, BBngbtl Jht’hbrb^^oBlakn, Chddee, Oorvn-kantif, Andh> 
rSi,S Yindhyu, Yidnrbhu, Narikdlo, Dhbrmb>dw8Ipa, Rika, Yyaghru-grgcvo, Troi« 

• i.SsedMMsfkOsdCrSltvWMa. fBenm. ' t BsmS’* capital. Ondc. ^ XtMibS’* 
Mittal. I A. place scar Pclbi. * Jtofik-poort. f Aiiam. ^ Bengal. I Telisga. 
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poorfi« Kat&kast'li89nd) Dosktrano, H&rikB, Naadoj Kakolo,^aka, and 

Vib>nnBh&var tt . 

In the south arO) lifinkai* KarajinU) -K^ikn, NikfitS, lfal6yn,v'^ ttrddooru, 
Kurkotoku, Bbrigookoksho, Kongdgd,! Sbfivuru, V^nnayOvOatS, DasS-poiMrci) Mn> 
hSekotu, KoraatS,^ Uonfidd, Clutrn*K(ibta, Cholh} K<d&giree) Krouncbo, Jota^i^j 
Nasikii, Yqjnno, YoidoSiyb, Kola, CbhmB'pattn, Guna'rajyd, KrishaB, Gouru, 
Rishubbh, Singhalo, Kanch$t^riliag&,y Kocuyuro, and Kooksbee. 

1 

la the south'west afe, Kamlxya, Punhhva, Voravamookhu, Sindhoo, SouvSru, 
Anurttn, Vuiiita'Biookhri, Yavunn, Sagara, Shohdra, Korn&'prodhhja, Varvdni, 
Kirata, Paradn, Shimdu, Parshishwara, Kola, Choochooko, Heia%irika, Sindhoo* 
kalu, Roivotu, Sourashtro, Oarodo, and Maharnavu. 

In the west are, Munimdghn, Kshooradree, Khnnjnna, Uporantu, Hoihnyfi, Shan* 
tikh, ChipruBt’bfi, Konknln, PunchnnadS,* Yorona, Pariidfi, Tarakshoo, Yahynnga- 
tu, Sarvdrn, Sashmarcahtukii, Kkckshiino, Shu8ba>rooha, DSirghu'greSvu, and 
Chooliko. 

e 

In the north'west are, Mandavjrn, Toot’hara, tjahmokalanola, Hula,t ChormB* 
bunga, Oolooka, MoorookSbrma, Phalgoonn, Moru, Goondtolika, Deergha-roma, 
, Yaya, and Rat’hn}anu. 

In the north are, Ilimnvana, Koilasii, Dhonooshman, Ynsooman, Krounchn, Koo- 
ravii, Kshoodru-vSnu, Yvisfitoyfi, Koikdyd, Bhoga-pnwt’hn, yamoona,Cntnr-dweep6, 
TrigartTi, iJgnijya, Sarjdna, Cshwo-mookha, Dosirfiko, Yatudhanh, Shnriidhann, 
Popshkaln. Yonokoirath, Cnoolomn, Tukahasheila, Mddrfi, Y^nookashhrd, Dali* 
doka, Pingala, Kfill^ia, BhoStipooluku, Kolahaku, ShattUn, Hdmutalaka, Joahoinu* 
tse, Gandharfi, Kdrasu, G&rudfi, Youdb^ju, SbyamOkh. 

^ t 

« Geyloii, fM«hib«r. i Koakfiob* § CaroBta, {[Telingas f Qotmed by « qiteen* 

* B2 
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P&ihoopB»« KSete, Dwad&, mm, Koo- 
Ytefimlitid, Br&nlia-iioen, V&noTAd^, YkltA, Koaliodo, PrOgyabiilii, 
Bfirrva, 6i||piy6vfik0} Eknpadn, Klmfiy Swdmthbhoiinii} Yav&iSy Hingdy ChSerd- 
pravnrfinSy Trio^trO) Poaravo, and Gondhurva* 

aaine po«ran& givM tha nanwa of tome other coantriMy wxttered ap and 
down at die feet of momitahuy in difbrent parts of India ; the Brfenhd poorann and 
the Kkhkiddbya chapter of the Ramaj&aoy* contain difesrent lists ofnames ; but these 
works give us no account of the dimensioiw or geographical situation of diese coun> 
tries; tunr do they agree in the names of countries mentioned as lying in die same 
direction. 

» Mmmt/dMinJiiiia. Kolahbloy YoiUingii, Mondurh, Dordooroy Vatidcrumh,yoid> 
yootUy MoinafcOy Sooram&y Tdnkuprust’h&y NagOy Godhanoy Poosbpfi, Doognyontu, 
RohrhtUy i^rvooddy ttUbyutaoBkny Gomdnt’faoy Kootn«shoilny Kritnsmfeii, ShrSey Ko« 
Ihy Mohdndruy Midfiyoy Sqfayd, Gnndimaniiy Rikshdy Vindbyny and Paripatrn. These 
mountains and their valliea contain many inhabitants. 

JRrwre. From HimatHyil descend the following rivers : Giingay SdrnswhtS’y Sin* 
dhoo, Chondro*bhagay Yamoonay Yipashay YHustay OiravuteS, GomhtSy Dhooto* 
papBy Bahooda, DrishhdyhtiSy YipakSy S6bita, Nicheeray OhndbkSey KohshikS, 
Yf'dhvntiiy MitrognSiy Y6n9a, NondinSy Shdanfera, Mnlife, Paray ChmmhnwntSfy 
KSSpSy Yidishby Y£trnvatSiy Shipra, CvhntSPy Patrashruya, Shoniiyf Niirmnday 
Swnvfishay Kripa, MSndakhinSy and Doshamna. — From mount Jtiksh& descend Chi* 
trotphhiy Tmnosay Kurhmoda, Shureeruja, Sbooktimuleey KooshtUSey Tridivay and Krii- 
moo. From mount Vindht/H descend Shipray PSyoshneoy Nirvindhjay TapeSy Snlilu* 
dhavutRy Y£nna, YoitnrnnSey ShinSIvalSey Koomoodwutee, MhhagourSey and Cdfe- 
shiva. From mount descend the GodavhrSSy BhSmnrnt’iiS, Krishnn*v£nna, 

Toonga*bhudray Soopi%ogay Yajhakaruy Kriminalsy TamrnphmnEe, PoosfaphjatSy / 
and OotphlavutSS. From mount MUhinira descend PitrisomSy Kisbikoolyay Iks* 

• ne latter scMMSt I* taiCio have b««B Riven to RMnfibj (be oopkeySoofietvIt, whoef ceam, la«Mw 
^ncaec of Mi aRlUty , mu very capable of rarveyiac coeolrio. t A aude river. 
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IVMiiAi Lutg^nV* cad firngahSkoni. From iioimt SlioolbAiMRF, Kod- 

nuiiS} N3 pik%») MSmlfivalunB) Kripo, and P&bahlhS.<-->All thcM riverr flow into 
tlieaM, soaM Oftbeffl, boirevor, tft^tJieirjiinetionwit]iotiier8^~lM^(|||ig[faitbem 
jvmoreDR all >in. jr 

Bhorutd had five aims : after' reigning' lOtOOOjears, he placed Soomotee^theeldeM, 
on the throne, and retired to a forest, where, beecnning attadied to a fown, he re« 
laxed in his devotions, sind atdcath was transibrmed into a isett in the'ftdlowing 
birth, he was bom a bramhan, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to re* 
frainfoom all living intercourse, and to keep p^petoal silence. Amidst these auste- 
rities be obtained absorption. Soomutee was succeeded by his son Devntiytt, and 
was followed by Devhd|yoomna, Paromcsht’hee, PrfitBhh, Prhteehurtta, t^nbhoomon, 
OodgStt'hn, ProstSrn, Vibhoo, Prit’hoosSnh, Nnktn, Ritee, Gdyd,* Chitrfi-rnt'hn,+ 
Sumiiat, j: MDr5chee,yindooman, Modhoo,'y5rnvrDtn, Mont’hoo, Bhonnnnn,Twash- 
ta,l^irnja,nndShuthjit. Withthislastprinceendedthepoaterity ofSwayambhoovii, ‘ 
the first monoo, and seventy-one jroogus of the gods. 

I 

The munoo SwarocheeH began the second mhnwnntarn : his son Choitru reigned 
100,000 years ; after him Kiag-poorooshS', Rochismht,^ Juyul-sian,* and a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. This trifle has been 
extracted from three works, the SbrS5*bhagdvatn, the Markondeyn poorand, and 
the Yogu-vashisht’hu Ramaynnu. In this muuwunthrn, Rochnnn was raised to the 
throne of heaven. The gode who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitns, and the names of the Seven rishees were, Ooryhstumbu, &c. 

Tim first monardi in the third mnnwunturn was Oottumn : he was succeeded by 
his sip Sriiy nyu, who rpigned 50,000 years. To him succeeded PhvunS who founded 
Pragyotishii, a city in the north of India, and delivered the people of Parsiku ati^ 
Gandharu fi«m foreign invasion. Hotrn, the son of Pavnnh,.fijllowed, and then 

Sooshantee, Shantnand Shivashyu. The last monarch ^tained this naine on ac- 

• a great and mcDMiAil warrter. f It ii wldofthto prince, that he laagbt bit niId«ca (h«doc(riiiet of 
tbetmriteci. ( A great archer. | Famed (brhitknawtedgcnfaurifereatgem. ^ Agreatcooqsnvr. 
•.He cot affbii yoBBgeat brathet’i ana as a pesitbsMBt for theft. 
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I 

«Mii|(4Mritit«g|V6At rqifurd for tratli. - D6v&nit is ssid to have been a universal c<«< 
qiiaror«--*3^hnAhree, works above*inentioned give the names of the king of heavra 
•thegod8)theciBheesy Ac. ^ 

The ibnrtii wnnoo was Tamusa, whose son, Nhru-khyatee, reigned 30,000 jears. 
I^batitabh6!y% JanoojaQghh,and 'Vrishh4diyatee suceeededjthe latter was celeliraled 
ftr aacrificmg many cows, and for prohibiting falsdiood in his kingdom ; his son 
loo boilt a palaoe at ApucytHiika. The rest of the kings of this mhnwhntnrn theau* 
thor has not been able to find. The names of Indrh, of the rishees, and of the gods 
of this period, are given as usual in the pooranns. 

In the fifth monwontoro reigned Roivotii,Swnyungkoroo* Mnha*\Srju,+ SiUynku, 
Vnlee, Tindhyn, and their suceessors. 

In the sixth manwantarh reigned Chakshoosha,^ Pooroo, Soodyoomnn,^ Rahoo* 
gonh, 11 Ac. and a long list of successors. 

> f 

SECTION II. 

i 

From Jishwakaot the first king of the race of the sun, to the end of the trita yoogS. 

THE present mnnwmthra is the seventh, over which is placed Voivuswotaandhis 
posterity, who, in the year jof the Christian ssra 1814, had reigned 1,839,611 ^ears. 
Yoivhswoto had nine sons, viz, Ikshwakoo, Nabhagn, Dbrishta, Sdiyatee, Norish- 

v« 

yuiitu^ Knroosh&kn, Prishddhrooi Nrigii, and Urishtn, among wbom he divided the 
earth ; placing them^ jhowevery in separate kingdoms in Bharni-varsbu ; Ikshwakoo 
obtained the centre. A tenth part was afterwards given to PoorSorovu, of the race 
of the moon, the eon of Yoivoswot&’e grand*daughter 11a. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of i^yodhya, ami made it the capital of bis kingdom. 

• He built the city of Vij&yuniee. f A ^reat conqueror. ) His kinsdom was enllrd AryObbritO, oad 

consisted of the countries between the mountains Vindhb and Himaltiy tt. ^ A powerful sovereif n. 

H The dbaiaeier of this prilaipe is dmeribed in very Ibvoitrablc ienai in the Yogb^TOibiibCbb RamayUnti. 
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He had 100 eons ; tlie eldest, Vikeokebee, sneeeeded to tke Herond, W at the eele* 
Watien of the ftmeral ritea for his fiitber, eating of the flesh which he was saerific* 
ing before it had been offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was sneeeeded by 
his son Knkootst’hn, after whom, in a direct line, reigned PritoOvand, Yistarashwn, 
Ardro, Yoobonashwo, Shrabdstn,* Vrihadushwn, KoobQiashwn,f Drirhashwfi, Hnr* 
ydshwti, Nikoorabhn, Singhntashwn.j; Prdsdndjit,^ the nephew of the last tnonatvli, 
succeeded, and was followed by Yoobanashwti and Mandhata : the latter conquei^ 
the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his wife Choitrd*rn(S5 ; she was the 
eldest of ten thousand children bom to Shdshn'Vindoo. Poorotdiootsd, the eldral 
of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his fether; and the youngest, Mooebookoondn, hav- 
ing, at the intreaty of the gods,^ conquered their enemies, they requested him to ask 
a blessing at their hands. Ijle asked them how they could hint such a thing to 
him, who had proved himself to be greater than themselves, by conquering their 
enemies ; but after a little litigation, he condescended, to accept of the blessing of a 
long sleep after the toils of war ; and they laid him to rest during two yoogus. In 
a direct line, Poorookootsn, Sambootu, Tyidhunna, Trhyarponu, and Satyo-vrutn suc- 
ceeded. Snt^ ii-vrnta was for some fault driven by his fether fi'om the throne, and 

the father himself became a hermit ; the kingdom also was cursed by the bramhuns, 
and obtained no rain during twelve jears. Vishwamitro, the sage, placed the mo- 
ther of Sutyu-vrnta on the throfte ; and he, after a considerable time had elapsed, ap- 
plied to his spiritual guide, Viishislit’bu, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state ; but was refused. The monarch then, rejecting Yhshisht'hn, made Yishwamit- 
ro his spiritual guide, who immediately transferred all his merits to his new disciple, 
and directed him to ascend to heaven : he ascended, but the gods ordered him to des- 
cend again. While descending, with his head downwards, helter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide — who ordered him to ascend again, — which he did. The gods 
order him down, again he descends. At length, Yishwamitru, perceiving that he was 
invtflving himself with the gods, directed SSotyu-vrutii to remain where he was. This 

* He erected a city, and called it by hit own name. 

f Thii kinj; had ahnodred loni. 

t A i^reat archer. 

§ Tbii monarch turned bit wife into a river, and called it Bahooda. 
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f«a WBa tlie fiuBMii HDritbchoadro,* who aacended the throne) end was fidlow* 
ed in aneeeasion iij RohitO) Chandhoo) Bijojfi) Briko) and Boboo.--iIere doaea the 
Batya*yoogaf a period oomprizing 1)7S8,000 yeara. 

* niirMieiillQ4rll*i kiBfdom eRteade^ eret (he iHiole earlhi he weiiefiuMdferlilieralieyllniVlthire 
lhesE|ce« d«iiroM«ffeelactiieei(Mitefit,Eiiea(totii«,eid«ikedegift» Thekleg proniiedtofreiahlmwbat* 
ever lie weiAA iih* The nge deouuidcd hit kiegdoaia end U wm greated. He then aiked for the fee which mo- 
cempanAcf a glfe» nfelch the king promlied to give Uia aMiath* Bat where ihoald the klag nelde, ilace he hod 
•vrreadered the earth to Vldiwamltiii I The latter ordered hha to go to Beaam» which waiaot reckoned a part of 
tbeearth* Viihwiaiitrh,teariaga piece ofclofeialo three pleoeia divided Itamoogit the king, theqaeeo,aad their 
aeB,aBd the fanlly departed : (hekiog attempted to take with him a gold drinking rap, but Viihwaaiitrtt preveated 
him. They were nearly a aioBth la wilklag to Beoarei, where they had noioooef arrived* thaa Vhhwamitrk 
ca»t| aaddeomaded the tee. The king aiklag from whoace he ihould procure this* leelog he had surreadered hie 
all* Ibeiage directed him to sell his wife. Acovetoaibramhlbboaglit her* whoallowadhwleod ealy oaeoaday* 
VlahWamUrh now eomplalned* that the earn raised hy the sale of the qaeea was too little* aad refused to accept 
•fit. The king wiithealed roand the market, with a blade of gram to hie hair* to signify that he was for sale, 
^bea a man of the lowest cast bought him* and made him a swiae*herd* and superiptendant of the place where 
the dead are barm. With the mooey thus raised* the foe was paid* aad Vishwamitrh reiuraed home* 

Httrishohhadra^ sob remained at the house of the bramhha with his mother t hat the hramhha resolving that 
he should not live Idle* sent him dally to gather flowers to oflhr la worship to the gods. This boy used to go* with 
other children, to gather flowers in a/oreit* near a herndfs hot of leaves* where they broke down the trees* and 
did mock mischief I upon which the hermit forbad them once* twice* thrice* bat they still continued obstinate. At 
last* he deoomiced a cane on the next boy who fooald dare to tramgrem* and HkrMichiijidrk'i son was soon 
* blKeahyn snake aad died. The distressed mother latiwated timbmmhfoi* her auster, that* as they wereoftbe 
kshiitrtyti cast* the dead body nii|ht not be (brown Into the river. The bramh&n promised to send wood to burn 
the body* when the mother, carrying her child to the landing place where they boro the dead* laid it dowo,aod 
began to weep Olond and bitterly. Ilflriihchhadrfl was aroused hy her cries* aad* going to the spot, saw a fe- 
male who bad brought a dead body to be barat. He demaoded the usual fee for liberty to bara the corpse. She 
in vaio pleaded* that she wosapoor widow* and could give nothing i be demanded that she should tear the cloth 
la two which she wore* aad give him the half of it. andwai proceeding to boat her with the iron crow in his 
haad* when she wopt^ and begsmtotoU him her miserable ulet her descent; that she was the wife of king Hit* 
flsbchiindrh* and that this dead child was her son. All the feelings of horror* sorrow , aad love, started np in 
bli bosom at oatte* aadheconfemed to the poor brokooHmarted mother* that he was her husband* the father of 
the dead child*— (hot he wpt Uttrisbchflndrd. The womda was unable to believe him* but he related some sc« 
Crete that had passed betwixt them when king and qneen* frnm which she knew ke must be H&rishchOndrfl. She 
tbCD pat his dead son into his arms* and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At lasf* resolving to burn them- 
lelveswith the dead child* (hey prepared the fire* and were about to throw themselves into it* when Y&mhaod 
Indrfl arrived* and asimod Hftrtehchfeidr&* font they had amnmed these forms, nod cacried him through these 
scenes* to try bis piety^ with which they were now compleljply satisfied. They raised the dead child to life* and 
sent the king and queen to take possession of their kingdom. Jlflriihchkiidrll* baviog obtained his kingdoms 
lolgiied mom yean, after which, he* aad all.kls subject^ gtoauniid woman of each house excepted* (threagh 
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BEcnOM 111. 

77ie Mstory eontimted to the endofthetrSte yoogd. 

THE fint king of the tiita, or secood age, waa Sogoid,* the scm ofTahoo. He 
destroyed a number ofchiefii ofthe name of Hoihayo, &c. and purged Ids kingdom of 
the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 children, and by the other a son, nam* 
ed Ponchfijann. The 60,000 sons were bom in a pumpkin, and were nourished in 
pans of mflii^ but when grown op were reduced to ashes by the oorse of Kopila, the 
sage. Punch^oiiB should have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as incom* 
petent, and the grand*child orSnguro, Ungshoomanu, obtained the kingdom : he wax 
succeeded by Dwileepo, who had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit : 
BhngSerat!hn, the youngest, was crowned king. This monarch, by his religious aos> 
terities, obtained the descent ofGunga, (the Cxanges) who, by the efficacy of her wa- 
ters, resuscitated his 60,000 ancestors, t ShrootS, the son of BhngBr&t’ho, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, Nabhagh,^6mbhrS8hn, ffindhoo- 
dwSBpa, &yootajit, Rita-phmn, Art’hh-poraee, Sooda8n,Souda8n, Sarva>knrma,0nn- 
runyh, Nighnn, CnQmitrfi, Bhoomidbuhh, DwiMepu, Roghoo, Cjn, and Hnaha-iot’ha. 
Dnsho-rat’hh had four sons, Ramn, Bhurutu, Lokshmono and Shhtrooghnfi, whose 
names are bmous in the celebrated poem the Ramayuno. Ramh ascended the 

the kioic*i piety), went to hesm* When the king arrlred to the pretence ofthe sodi, they all aroie to receive 
him, and Indrh was compelled to detcend from hit throne. In the ^ reateit agitations the i;;odi hothonght them- 
oelvetof Narhdht no one appeared likely to extricate them hntNarhdh.— Became, and,p]acii^^himielf before 
HArith^chfiadfil, after the nsnal complimenti reipecting hit henllh,dcc. laid, ** And to yon are arrived to heaven V* 
Tel.** Bat how li it that yon are litting on the throne of Indrft?*' The king then, with a degree of pride, be- 
gan to reheane hii meritH : “ 1 have given my kingdom (the ee ven d wSdpfo) to a bramhhn. 1 have told my own 
wife, and have been lold mytelf, to make op the fee attached to a gift 9 1 have given to the bramhiUib every thing 
** they have aiked t 1 have governed my kingdom according to the ihoitrfof I have foil othcm with my own 
ftei h ' ' I ** [The king, when banting on a certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a tygcr was pmautogs 
gave seme of his own flesh to appease the hanger of the tyger.] While thus repeating bis merits, he and httomb- 
Joehi togM to descend. Fiadlng himself foiling, he olTered m thoosaiid flatteries to the |ods» wha relented, and 
flaed him to the air with bis bead downwards. 

a The Togfl-Vaihisht'hh Ramayhofl ascribes to ShgSrh many improvements In the arts. 

f That is, in her pamage llrom monnt Himatfiyh to the sea, the tonched their aiheij (at what is now called 
8 hw 4 t<l«dw 66 phB or flagfirfl islaod) and they were raised to life* 
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man's son was the famous Hiirislichundra,* who ascended the throne, and was follow- 
ed in succession by Rohitu, Ghuncboo, Bijayu, Brikii, and Bohoo. — Here closes the 
Siityd-yoogu, a period comprizing 1,728,000 years. 

* IIurLshchi^ndru’s kins^dom extended over <he whole earth; he wasao filmed for liberality that Vi^hwamitrri, 
ihe 8a?e, desirous of seeing the extent of it, went to him, and asked agift. The king promised to granthim what- 
ever he would ask. The sage demanded his kiogdoin, and it was granted. He then asked for the fee which ac- 
compUDies a gift, which the king promised to give in a month. But where should the king reside, since be had 
surrendered the earth to Vishwainitru ? The latter ordered him to go to Benares, which wua not reckoned a part of 
the earth. Visliwamitrii, tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the queen, and their 
son, and the family departed : (he king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cup, but Vlshwamilru prevented 
liim. They were nearly a month in walking to Benares, where they bad no sooner arrived, than Vishwamilrfi 
ramc, and demanded the fee. The king asking from whence he bhould procure Ibis surrendered bis 

all, thesuge directed him to sell his wife. A covetous hramhUn bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. 
Vishwamitrii now complained, that the sum raised hy the sale of the quceii was too little, nnd refused to accept 
of it. The king was then led round the market, w^illi a blade of grass in his hair, to signify that h»r was for sale, 
when a man of the lowest cast bought him, and made him a swine-herd, and superiotendant of tho place where 
the dead arc burnt. With the moo'^y thus raised, the fee was paid, and Vi^hwaniitru rt?tiirned home. 

Illlrishchilndru's son remained at the house of Ihe bramhiin with his mother ; but the bramhftn reviving that 
he should not live idle, sent him dally to gather flowers to olfer in worship to the gods. This boy used to go, with 
other children, to gather flowers in a forest, near a hermit’s hut of leaves where they broke down the trees, and 
did much mischief 5 upon which the hermit forbad them once, twice, thrice, but they still conliiiued obstinate. At 
last, he denounced a curse on the next boy who should dare to transgress, and Iinrishchundi ii’s son was soon 
bitten by a snake and died. The distressed mother intrcated the bramhttn, her master, (hat , as they « ere of the 
kshutriyli cast, the dead body might not be ihrowninto (he riier. The bramlilln promised to send wood to burn 
the body, when (he mother, carrying her child to (he landing place where they burn the dead, laid it down,aud 
began to weep aloud and bitterly. IJilrishcliiindra was aroused by her cries, nnd, going ro the spot, saw a fe- 
male who had brought a dead body to be burnt. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the corpse. She 
in vain pleaded, that uhe wiisapoor widow, nnd could give nothing ; he demanded that she should tear the cloth 
in (wo which she wore, and give* him the half of it. and was proceeding to beai her with Itic iron crow in his 
hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable talc; her descent ; that h.* w as the wife of king 11» 
rishcliuiidru, and that this dead child was her son. All (he feelings of horror, soi rciw,ttnd love, started op in 
his bosom at once, nnd he confessed to the poor broken-hearted moUicr, that he was her husband, the father ol 
the dead child,— that he was iliirishcliundru. The woman was unable to believe him, but he related some se- 
crets that had passed betwixt them when king and queen, from which she knew he niuj*t be IllirishchOndrd. She 
then put liis dead son into his arms, and they both s«u down and svept bitterly. At last, resolving to burn tbem- 
selveswith the dead child, they prepared the fire, and were about to throw llirmsclves into It, when ybinlland 
Indrii arrived, and assured Huriwhcliilndrft, that they had assumed these forms, nnd carried him through these 
scenes, to try his piety, with which they were now completely sati-fled. They raised the dead child to life, and 
sent the king and quccii to take possession of their kingdom. li ttrishchrmdi u, having obtained his kingdom, 
reigned some years, after which, he, and all his subjects, a man and woman of each house excepted, (through 
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SECTION 111. 

The history continued to the end of the trila yoogu. 

THE first king; of the treta) or second age, was Sughrn,* the son of Yahoo. He 
destroyed a number of chiefs of the name of Hoihhyu, &c. and purged his kingdom of 
the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 children, and by the other a son, nam- 
ed Piinchujuiui. The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were nourished in 
pans of milk, but when grown up were reduced to ashes by the curse of Kupilii, the 
sage. Punchiy* unfi should have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as incom- 
petent, and the grand-child orSitgiira, Ungshoomanu, obtained the kingdom : be was 
succeeded by Dwileepn, who had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit ; 
Bhugeeriit’liu, the youngest, was crowned king. This monarch, by his religious aus- 
terities, obtained the descent of (iunga, (the Ganges) who, by the efficacy of her wa- 
ters, resuscitat(?d his 60,000 ancestors.t Shrootfi, the son of BhugeerntMui, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, Nabhagu,Umbnreeshn, Sindhoo- 
dweeph, Uyoolajit, Ritri-piirnu,Art’hrt-puriiee, Soodasr],Souda8ri, Survn-kurma,Uiiu- 
riinyft, Nighiiri, Uniimitrn, Bhoomidbuhn, Dwileepfi, Rhghoo, Ujn, and Dushu-rut'hu. 
Diishu-riit’hn had four sons, Ramh, Bhhrutu, Lukshmnnu and Shiitrooglinn, whose 
names are famous in the celebrated poem the Ramayunn. Ramu ascended the 


ihc pic(y), went to heaven. When the ktn;; arrived in the presence of the they all arose to receive 

him, and Inclrii was compelled to descend from his iliroiie. In the i^rcatcst aj;itation, the^ods bethong;ht tliein- 
selves of Narhdh : no one appeared likely to extricate them biif Narudu.— Hcraine, and, placinfi; himself before 
tluriah-cliQndrft, after the usual compliments respectioji; his health, dec. said, ** And so you are arrived in heaven !'* 
‘‘ Yes.” “ Bui how is it that you arc sitting on the throne of liidru?” The king then, with a degree of pride, be- 
gan to rehearse his merits ; 1 have given my kingdom (the seven dwccp{^>>) lt> a braiiihiiii. 1 have .-.old my own 

“ wife, and have been sold myself, tomakc up the fee attached toa gift; I iiuvegiu'ii totlic braniiiLiji±> every thing 
** they have asked; I have governed iny kingdom according to the shasliu*!; I have fed others with iny own 
flesh——;’* [Theking, when hunting oa a certain day, to preserve l)»c life of u deer \vhich a t.yger was pursuing, 
gave some of his own flesh to appease the hunger of the tyger.] While thus repeating liis merits, he and his sub- 
jects began to descend. Finding himself falling, he ollercU a thousand llnltcrics to the gods, w ho relented, and 
fl^Ked hini in (he air with bis hend downwards. 

* The Yogli-Vasliisbt’hii Ramay&nri ascribes to SugurQ many improvements in the arts. 

+ Th.at is, in her passage from mount llimalnyu to (he sea, she touched their ashes, (at what! is now called 
Shw6lii-dwccp&, or Sogurfl iJaud) aud they were raised to life. 

c 
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ihrone^ and was siicceeded by Koosluiy ivJiosc reifi;n closed tlietrcta yoog-fi, embrac- 
ing a period of J 5 :«? 96 , 000 years. — The Kamayiiiiu gives the dynasty of fiffghru in 
the following order : Sugurii, Usumunju, Ungshoomaii, Dwil^pii, Bhugeerut’liu, 
Knkootst’liu, Rnghoo, Kubnashii-padn, Shiinkhulri, SoodurshmuY^ Ugisee-vurnu, 
ShXghrngfi, Miiroo, Pnishooshrooku, Uinburocshii, Nuhooshjj Ynyatee, Nabhagfi, 
Ujn, and Doshuriit’hu. 


SIXTION IV. 

T/ir hts/ory coitwued to thf of the dwapuru yoogit. 

The fii'ht king of the dwapnrd^or third age, was Utit’hee, the son of Koosltii ; (lien 
followed, Nishodhii, Nidijj Nuvd, Poondorecku, Kshcinudhunwa, Devarieekii, Liiee- 
nugoo, Soodlinnwa, and Veerii-senn. Here closes the race of Jksliwakoo, called 
the faiuiJy of the sun.i 

Wo reiurn to the? first king of the fiiinilr of the moon, Pooriinivn, the son of Ha, 
tlu? daiigliu r of V oivuswutii, l)v an illicit connection with the god Boodhii, the son of 
Chruidrn, (t^ie moon) through which family the history must be carried down to 
K-hdm(iki/, the ]u.stof this race. The? account of the birth of Pooroonivti is given lu 
the Bramliyn poorami; but it is too extravagant and filthy for insertion. 

Poorooriivh reigned at Pruyagii 780 years. He had three brothers, to whom he 
iiaveGuya, Ootkiilu, and a kingdom in the west. Five of Pooroonivn’s children had no 
oparate inheritance, but Umavnsoo, another son, obtained a separate? province, and 
Ills posterity, for fifteen generations, reigned in great splendour; among whom were 
tbuilioo, the sage wdio swallowed the Ganges; Kooslui, Gadhee, (a form of Indrii) 
c.ad Vislnvumitru.;!; Ayoo, who reigned after his father Pooroornvii, left the ihrcne 
to his eldest son Nuhooshri, and to three younger sons he gave separate kingdoms. 
Nnhooshrfs second son Ynyatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot given him 

* S**c Ihe Uivunhyu pooranfi. + At this time, Soohotrii, of the race uf the mouii, rei^jned in another part 

of India. See the next 

:J' Thi.** kini;, of the kshlilri^yu tribe, by religious austerities, comjicllcd the gods to create him a bratnhCn. IJe 
i-. also said to have l»cen a very learned man. 
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I>y lJu? king ofheaven, conqwcrod the earth, ivliicli he divided hitofive parts, and gave 
to his five sons, viz. to Toorvnsoo, a kingdom in the S. E; to Droobjn, one in the 
W ; to Uiioo, a country northwards; to the eldest yndoo,a kingdom in the N. E. and 
to t!^e youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and kingdom, and the chariot which 
Indru had given him. -As Yiuloo had been set aside by his lather, he never after- 
wards aspired to the throne, but his children, known by the general name of the Yn- 
doos, conquered many countries : among his sons were Hoiluiyu, Urjoonu, Bhojii, 
Uiulh Jiu, Vrislilee, Krishiiii, &c. The other brothers of Yiidoo also obtained ce- 
lebrity, and many of tlicir descendants- are mentioned in the pooranus as having 
greatly extended their coiicjuests. Soov^u*.‘i succeeded his father Pooroo, and was 
followed in succession by Muhusyoo, Bhiiyi.dn, Soodhunwa, Soovaboo,^ and Itoii- 
draslnv-ri, Kouksheyn, Sriblianiivu, Kalaniihi, Srinjriyn, Poorunjriyh, Jimumcjnyu, 
Mohashalii, iMiiluiuiiuin, and Oosheenfirri. The last king had five sons, among 

whom he distributed Iiis kingdom: the king himself built and resided at the city 
of Oosh^nurii, w hich name is known among the Hindoos to the present daj. His 
oiliest son Sliivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by Vrisbhdurbhu, 
Jfiyiaiiut'hn, Pholoo, and Sootiipa, V rislmdurbhii had four brothers, who received 
separate kingdoms, which became known by their names, as Kckiiyii, (the grand- 
fa! !ier of Bhhnito,) IMiidrukii, Vrishiidurbliii, and Soovccru. Sootnpagave to four of 
his sons difleront countries w'hicli ho had conquered, as Vnngu, boombhu, Pooodrii, 
and KiUiiigii. His eldest son Vtigii succ<»edod his tiither, and was followed by Vahii- 
vahhufi, Veerri-rut’hu, Dhurinh-rut'liu, Chitrii-rut’hn, Dhslin-riil’hu, Cliutoorungii, 
Prit’hoolakshii, ('hiimpu, Iluriyusliwu, Bikiiriiij, Riteyoo, Mulinarii, Sooroghn, 
Dooshmiiiitn, Bhurritu, Vitut'liii, Soohotrii, Vrihiitu, Ljuniecrhuji and Rikshu. This 
was the last king w ho reigned in the dwapurii yoogu.J 

♦ The Pr.rtmrrpooninri, in the chapter cuIUhI Ki iya-yogu-^ai ii, informs us, that Mndlitivu, tin* son of tlii- 
kinj?, married Soolociiiinu. the diiiif^Iitcr of a king, ainl also tIuMia«{;h(er of the king of (.liin^a-bagurn, wliop;avc 
him Ijalf hi? kin;;dom. The* Hindoos of the present day alfirm, that these pai ts did once form a separate kiuj;- 
dom, and eerraiti ruins still etistin^ on Saj^'ii'U inland appear to ronfinn ilio fan. This pooranu snys, that at 
the northern extremity of (j!unga*sagfjrii ij<a temple dedicated to Kupii^, and the author has seen a temple dedi- 
cated to the same la^e now standing on this spot. 

+ Two younger sons of (his monarch, Juiihoo and Sooshantee, reigned with glory over separate kingdom?. 

t See tile Brainhyu and :.lark&ndf‘yu pooraniis. 

C 2 
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SECTION V. 

The historif continued from the commcncnnmt of the k&lee jfoogu to the extinction 

of the Ilhuloo power. 

Sumbaranuy the son of Rikshu, began his reign at the commencement of the kiilee 
yoogii, and was succeeded bv Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed liis capital 
from Pruyagu to Kocroo-kshetru. He was succeeded by Uh^niu-seiui, Pruteepri, Shan- 
tunoo,* and Vichitru-veeryfi. This last king died wilhoiii issue, but his elder bro- 
ther, Vcdu-vyasii, had three sons by his widow, Uhritiirashtru, Pandooand Vidoorii. 
The former obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sous: tlio eldest of whom, 
Dooryodbnnif, w^as placed on the throne, during the life of the father. Pandoo was 
interdicted, by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wives Koont^ and Madr^ 
had five children by the gods Y(im»f, Yayoo, Indrii and Usliwinee-koomarii : their 
names were Yoodhisht’hiru, liheemii, Lrjoonu, Niikoolu, and Shhu-devu. When 
grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them and the sons of Dliriturashtru, whicti ter- 
minated in a war, in which Dhrithrashtru and his family were disinherited, and 
Yoodhisht^hiru ascended the throne, choosing Delhi for his capital. This contest 
forms the principal subject in the celebrated poem the Muhahharutu. 

Yoodhist^hiro reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by Purikshitu, the grandson 
of Urjoonii, who, after reigning 60 years, was cursed by Rrumha, and immediately 
destroyed; after which his son Junuroejuyn reigned 84 years. In a sacrifice, 
this monarch offered many serpents, + and afterwards, during the sacrifice ofa horse, 
killed a bramhun, but was delivered from these sins by hearing Voishumpayunu, a 
disciple of Vedn-vyasti, read the Muhabharatu. This history is related at large in 
the Muhabhariitti. 

* The eldest son of this moiiarcl), Bbe^hmrs tlumgb he renounced his claim to the throne, continued to di- 
rect the councils of bis younger brother. He Was learned in various sciences, and published several works on 
civil polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

+ He did this, not as a religioits act, but to revenge the death of his father, who was killed by a serpent. Tic 
could not, however, complete the serpent-sucrificc, as Thk^hhkh, king of the serpents, and Astikii, a bramhi^n, 
interceded for the serpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved fo perform the sacrifire ofa horse, bat Indrii, 
entering the horse's bead after it was col off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter ofa young bram- 
khO) the king killed him, and incurred the quilt of bramb&nicidc. 
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jrinnmejriyu’s son ShntanSkri reigned 82 years 2 months, after whom followed in 
succession Stihiisraneekfi, Ushwum^dhrijii, Us^mn-krishnn, Nichakroo, Ooptu, Chi- 
trii-rut’hu, Slioochee-rut’hu, Dhritinian, Sooshcnri, SoonSil'liii, Nrichukshoo, Pariplii- 
vu, Sooiupa, Mcdhavee, Nripfinjnya, Durvvh, Timee, Vrihiidrot’hu, Soodasu, Shii- 
taneckfi, Doordrmumn, Vfiheeniivo, Dundupanee, Nidhee, and Kshemuku. The last 
king was slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon became extinct. 

Kshcnrakii was succeeded by VisIiarudiJ, of the Ncindii race, one of the king's 
counsellors, and doubtless, one of the conspirators. N findu, the founder of this dy- 
nasty, the son of Muha-nnndii, born of a female shooclni, reigned in Miigiidhu : he 
nearly extirpated the kshutriyus, having an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and 
hence received the name of Muha-piidmu-puteo. Visharndn was succeeded in a direct 
lineby Shoorri-senn, Virusa, A nnndiisahri, Viir/ijit, Doorveeni, Sookripalri, Pooriis- 
t’hii, Sanjlyn, Urar^iyodhii, Inripalu, Vwrudliee, Vidyart’hd, and Bodhrimhlhi. JBo- 
dhnmnlhi was slain by Voerfi-valioo, one of his ministers, of the race of Gouthmii.* 
Fourteen generations of the race of Nnudii reigned 500 years. 

Veeru-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a direct line by Yajatee- 
sing’.u, Shltrooghnn, Mnliee-piitee, Viharnmiilln, Siiroopii-duttn, Mitrh-sena, Jnyii- 
miiliii, KTilingn, Koolh-niiinee, Shritroo-ra'irdunn, Jsevnnu-jatn, Hiiree-yogii, Veern- 
senii, and Adityn. This last monarch was murdered by Dhoorundhnrn, one of his 
ministers, of the race of Muyooni. The last fifteen kings reigned 400 years. 

The race ofMayouru reigned 318 years, viz. Dhooriindhnrn reigned 41 years, and 
was succeeded in a direct line by Seiioddliutn, Miiha-kiitiWi, Mriha-yodiin, Nat’lri, 
Je5vrinn-rajri,.Oodiiyn.seiiri, Viiidhuchul i, and Jtajn-pala, 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effcminale amusements, his countiy w'as 
invaded by SliukcTdityn, aking from the Knmaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-palu had reigned 25 years. 

The famous Vihramaclityn, in the 11th year of the reign of Shukadityd, pretend- 

« This rumily patroniased and spread the Buuddhu doctrine all over India, 
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ing to espouse the cause of RaJu-paliT) attacked and destroyed Shiikadityu, and as*- 
cended the throne of Delhi; but afterwards lost his life in a war with Shalivalumii,^ 
king of Pnitist'haiin, a country on the south of the river Normfida. 

Vikrnniadityn was the son of Oundhnrvu-senu, the son of lndrn, who was driven 
from heaven by his father for his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the 
form of an ass. Through the interposition of th€? gods, however, he was permit- 
ted to assume the human form every nigliL While in this condition, (juiulhurvii- 
srim persuaded the king orOhani to give him his daughter in marriage; hut it un- 
fortunately happened, that, at the wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the 
form of the ass. After bathing, however, lie proceeded to the assctnldy, and, licar- 
ing songs and music, resolved to give them an ass's tune. The guests were filled 
with soiTOiv, that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass : tliey were afraid 
to express their feelings, to the king ; but they could not refrain from smiling, ruver- 
ing their mouths with their garments. At length, some one interrupted the general 
silence, and said, O king, is this the son of Indria ? You liave found a fine bride- 
groom; you are peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage ; in doing good, 
delay is improper ; we never saw so glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard 
^‘of a camel being married to an ass, when the ass, looking up to the camel, said — 
Bless me! what a bridegroom !” and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, 
Bless me ! what a sw'eet voice ! In that wedding, however, the bride and the 
‘‘ bridegroom were equal, but in this marriage, that such a bride sliould have such a 
bridegroom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhuns said, “ O king, at the time of 
marriage, as a sign ofjoy, the sacred shell is blown, hut thou hast no need of that," 
(alluding to’ the braying of the ass.) The females cried out, O mother ! what is 
this ! at the time of marriage to have an ass ! What a misprable thing ! What! will 
he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass!” At length Gundhurvu-senii 
began»to speak to the king in Sungskritu, and to urge him to the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise. reminding him ^ that there was no act more meritorious than speaking truth ; 
that the body was merely like clothes, and that wdse men never estimate the worth 
of a person by the clothes he wears. He added, moreover, that he w as in this shape 

• The rra of Slfalivahunii is non* uscfl by the Hindoos in their births, marring^cs, and the era of th^ 

rain their commercial transartionc. The first era commenced A. D. 76. 
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from Ihe curse ofliift father, and that during the night he had the body of a man. Of 
his being the son of Indi ii there could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass Unis speak 
Snngskritii, the minds of the people were changed, and they confessed, that though 
ho had the body of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of Indrii : for it was never 
known that an ass could speak Sungskritii. The king, therefore, gave liioi his 
daughter in marriage. 


V ikruniadityu was the fruit of this marriage. His grandfather gave him a good 
education, but no inheritance. He gave to Bhurtree-Hnree, another s&n (A (juii- 
dliurvo-sciiiu by a servant-maid, the kingdom of Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj- 
jijyouec, was twenty-six miles long and eighteen wddo. For some liiiio Vikroma- 
ditvii lived at the court of his brother, but in consequence of a quarrel was dismis- 
sed, afirr w hich h<‘ wniideri^d from place to place in the greatest poverty, and at one 
Uwv^ hired himself as a servant to a merchant at Goojjuratii. Bhurtree-lluree, at 
length, disgusted with the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to whom he 
was ardantlv attached, bt eame ayOg^S and left the kingdom to its fate. In the 
course of hi: (rave!=., Fikruniadilui came to Oqjjriyrmee, and finding the throne va- 
cant. i»ssumcd the sovereignty, and reigned with great splendour, conquering by his 
arms Ootkiiln VungiT, Kooch-vchani, Goqjjuratri, and Somiinat'lin. Hearing of the 
fate ofKaJii-palii, lie proceeded against Shhkadityii, conquered his country, and as- 
cending the throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hirii, till slain in his war 
with Shall vabriuri, as abovo-inontioned. 


VilvriiiirVscnii, the infant son of Vikriniadityii, was raised to the throne, but was 
supplanted by Sumoodni-palii, a yogee. Fikrtiniadityu and his son reigned years. 


Stimoodrn-palu reigned 24 years, (wo months, and was followed in succession by 
Chuiidru-palu, Nuyunit-palu, Ueshii-paK!, Niiru-singhii-paln, Sootu-palu, Liiksliu-pa- 
Ifi, Umritu-paln, Muhce-palu, Govindii-palii, Hnree-paln, Bhcemu-palu, Anundn-paln, 
Mutluna-palii, Kiirnim i-pal.i, and Vikramii-pniii. The last king was killed in battle 
hy Tiluku-cluindru, king of Vuliiirauch, who ascended the throne of Delhi after the 
kingdom had continued in the family of Srimoodrii-pala for sixteen generations; oi 
Cll year, 3 months. 
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Tilnku'chandru reigned two years, and was followed in succession by Vikra'ma- 
chnndrn, Karliku'cbondrTi, Itanin-chundrn, Udhurn-chnndrn, Knlyanu'clinndru, Rhee- 
mn-chiindru, Bodhu-cliundru, and Govindd-chandrii. This last monarch was sue* 
ceededby his wife Premu-devee, afterwhom followed Haree-prcniii,(avoirag8e), his 
disciple GoviudQ-premu, then Gopalu-premh, and Muha-prcmfi. JVluha-prdmu, 
preferring a forest to athrone, wentamong the wild beasts, andDhee>scnu, theking of 
Bengal, hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi with an army, and 
assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhee*scnn, (a voidyh) reigned 18 years 5 months. He was followed by Rallalu* 
sena,* Lhkshiuunh*scmi, Keshnvu-sfinti, (the brother of the last king), Madliuvu- 
senii, ShoorU'senh, Bh^ma>scnu, Kartiku'senn, Huree-senu, Shutrooghiui-sciin, Na- 
rayuna-senn, Liikshmunu-senu, and Oamodora-senn. The ministers of this last kinsr 
conspired against him, and brought in Dw^pn-singhii from the Sliuttalaku moun- 
tains. The voidyfi monarchs reigned 137 years^ one month. 

DwSepa-singhu, (a rfijnpoot) reigned 27 years 2 months, and was succeeded by 
Rnnn-singhu, Raju-singhu, Voru-singhii, Nurii-BinghQ, Jeevnnu-singhu. The last 
monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoncnl his kingdom, after the rnjupoot kings 
had reigned years. 

Prit’hoo-rayu, the king of Prat’bfi, in consequence of (his abdication, obtained 
€]uiet possession of the throne of Delhi, but was detlironed by Shuhaboodd^n, after a 
reign of 14 years, 7 months. The immediate cause of this revolution was a quarrel 
betwixt Prit’hoo-rayu and duyu-cliundru, the king of Kanyii-koobju, of which quarrel 
sultan Shuhabooddeen taking advantage, sought the friendship ofJuya-chondrri, a^d 
joining his army against Prit’hoo-niya, sent him prisoner to Gnjnen ; after which the 

* This king, in order to djatinj^ulsh the most learned kimi in his kingdom, instituted the order of Koolernn 
brainhiios. The roles of the order require certain qqallfir.ilioDS hut BOllaiu-s^iiii continiiinfr these honours 
anions the posterity of those Snt created, it happens that the oat l)ody of this order in Bcnicnl arc amongst the 
most ignorant and corrupt of t,hc bramhhns •, but in some parts of the Doab personal merit is still required to en- 
litlea man to these honours. During the reign of Ballnlfi-sf iift, two learned men composed a work oa the 
qualifications of the order ; this work is mneh esteemed at present, and is culled MisbrO. 
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sooltan, placing Kotnb-ooddSn, an illegitimate child of hit father^ oh the throne of 
Delhi) returned to his own capital at Gtijnen. 

Thus for 4)267 ^rears, from the beginning of the ki'Jee yoogu, to the extincstion of 
the Hindoo monarchy at Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, from 
Yoodhist*Iiira to Kshemfikn, reigned on the throne of Delhi 1,812 years. These 
(of the race of the moon,) were of the genuine ksliutriyii cast. To them suc- 

ceeded fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshutriyii father (Miiha* 
nundci) and a female shoodru, who reigned .^^00 years, viz. from Visharildu to Bodhn- 
miillu. This mixture of casts gave rise to the rujupoots. After this, fifteen gene- 
rations of the family of Goutuegu held the throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of 
the Mnyoorii family reigned 318 years, from Dhooruiidhiirn to Rajii-paln. Next a 
king from the mountains reigned fourteen years, with whom .>044 years of the kii- 
lo(* yoogii,^ and the kingdom of Yoodhist’hiro, passed away. The kingdom of Vi- 
kniinadityii next commenced, who, with his son, reigned 93 years. From Stinioo- 
dra-palii to V’ikrurau-palu, sixteen kings, yogccs, reigned 641 years, and 3 months. 
From Tiluku-chnndrii to Premu-devee, the wife of Govindn-chondrn, ten persons 
reigned 140 years, 4 months. P'rom Unree-premu to Muha-premu, four persons^ 
voirag^s, reigned 43 years, 7 uionths. From Dhw-senu to Damodfiru-sfinii, thir* 
teen persons of the voidyh cast, from the east of Bengal, reigned 137 years, and one 
month. I'rom Dw^pu-singhu to Jaevunu-singhii, six kings (Chohanu riijupoots) 
reigned 131 years. Prit’hoo-rayu reigned 14 3 ears 7 months. The kingdom of 
Vlkruniadityii thus continued 1223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 years 
of the kuleeyooguliad expired. Here (about the year A. D. 1,162) closed the 
Hindoo monarchy. 

To this succeeded that of the Mnsnlmaiis, which continued 652 years, through the 
reigns of fifty-one badshahs, including the late Shah-alum. The firbt monarch or 
badshah, Shiihab-ooddeen was of theGoree dynasty, of which race twelve monarch. 

■ * A«cordins to (he chronology of Sir M. Hule, 3107 yean* transpired from the flood to the Cbrintiim era 5 

Hindoo, compute 3105 yenw, from the commciiceineot of the kSlce yoogS to the nme era ; and from Fohi to the 
time of Cbrtet, the Cbineie chronology contain. 3951 year.. 

D 
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reigned 118 years, 2 months, 27 days. The next dynasty was of the family of Klie- 
jur-kbah: four persons of this family reigned 34 years, 1 1 months, viz. from Jnlal- 
ooddeeii to Kotub*ooddeen. The next inonarcha were Turks, nine of wl:oin reigned 
OTyears, Smontlis, 19 days, from Khesro-khah to Muhuniood-shah. After this four 
oomras reigned 39 years, 7 months, 16 days, viz. from Kliejhr-khah to Ala-oodd^Tn. 
Three kings of the Pat’han tribe followed these, and reigned 72 years, 1 month, 7 
days, viz. from Biihlool to EbrahSm. Next the family of Toimoor reigned : Babiir- 
shah and his son reigned 15 years, 3 months. After this the Pat’lians jigain obtained 
the ascendeiicy, and four kings of this tribe reigned 16 years, ahil three month?, viz . 
from bher-shah to Mtihiimdod-adeel. Then from lloomayoo to the close of the reign 
ofShah-alum, including fourteen badshalis, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, a bramhiin, and published in the year 1808, 
and from which the above history, beginning fi*om the kiilec yoogn, has been prin- 
cipally drawn, describes the effects ofihe MiWilman power, when it became predo- 
minant, on the different Hindoo kingdoms in IIindoost’liaii5 ;* most of which were 
subdued by it. As these events, however, have been piil)li«jlied, and are generally 

well known ; and as they succeeded the extinction of that monarchy wliich hai been 

% 

long considered as the head of the 11 iiuloo power, the author thought it best to close 

* Ihiswork says, (hAlShubnlj-ooddeen. before the (akinfi; Orlbi, had invaded Ilindo»<(Chanb seven times, 
in whiebticivns, in Instances, defeated by dilferent Hindoo kiri^s: Jbybpalb more Umnonce proved him- 

Rclfsnperior to the Miisalmans, but was at len{;cli taken prisoner by MCihuinood and slain, as was also 
palO, another Hindoo king. M&liurnlond invaded liiiidoost'ltanO tw elve times. Tlieclevealh time hr lookSoniri- 
naChG, and destroyed the celebrated image fonnd in the temple there, part of which he took with him to form 
the steps for a mosque in bis capital. On his return home, he wns attacked by PrcmG-devft and defeufed. 

After tills he invaded the country of Prcniu-devii, but w.as obliged to fly from the field of battle. The grand- 
stin of Miib&mood twice Invaded llindoost*hanri. Sdms-ooddeen conquered several parts of Hindoost'hanii, broke 
down a temple of Milh:i-kalu, also many images that had been erected in the time of VikrGmadilyii, which he 
threw’ under a mosque at Delhi. Alu^ooddeen heat KRrn^-rayu, the king of (iriziirat. Saiecd-khejur-kliah i'‘‘';ud 
•a have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. SikunUrir overcame six kings, and took Patna and llcliar. 
the M/.sulinanH had reigned at Delhi 302 years, there were still, however, several por, erfiU Hindoo kings in llio- 
doost haiiu, one of w Iiotn reigned at Vij^yri-poord .and anoiiier ai Oodny ti-pooru. Oiirfingzeb destroyed all 
the Hindoo images as far ns his power extended. In the reign of’ Alamgeer, a dreadful war broke out belwitrii 
the Hindoos and Mu^>ullllans, in which fl,000,OOJ) of men are said to have lost their lives. Tiii.- history aim rflatei. 
tbii i u-iinglir* spent 33,0,1C*,0 V.) roopcca at the sncrilice of a horse. 
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tho liistoi7 here. For !tc>mai ks on this history, the reader is referred to the pre- 
face to this volame. The author here contents himself with giving literally what 
the lliiiilous tlieinselves have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree of 
cxtrav»'it*awce this history may contain. 


SECTION VI. 

It he of Ike British Power in India. 

t 

HA VING conducted my reader thus for in the Hindoo history of this country, it 
roiiiatns only for me to add, from another modem Hindoo historian, an account of 
the rise of the English power in the East. The author, Itajeevu-Iochiinn, a descend- 
ant of raja Krislinti-chundru-rayrz, must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
facts. 

During the reign of Akbrir nine nuwabs, sent from Delhi, presided over BcngaL 
Munam-khali, who fixed his re^9idence at Dhaka, then called Jaliageer, was the first. 
Jaliagecr-shah sent eight niiwuhs; Shah-Jahan, four; Ouriingzcb, six; Bahadoor* 
shall, one, whose name was Moorshed-koolce-khab ; this person continued in ofiice 
till tlie sevoiitb year of Miihuniood-shah, when he died : he removed the residence of 
the nnwab from JahageFr to Moorshedabad, which he founded ; he broke down all 
the gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of many of the Hindoos 
by force. After his death, Shooja-ooddoula was appointed nimab, who treated the 
Hindoos with more lenity; and after him Surphura/.-khah, who was killed by Mu- 
habud-jung. The latter obtained the niiwabsliip, and governed ! 6 years.* 

* When Raja RiijQ-viUIubliSi was this jiuwab's heail'Scrvaiit, he invited all the pundits of Ucngal to a feast, 
aod itave them very large presents, to some one thousand, to othem two, four, six, and to a few as niuuy as ten 
(hoiMand roopees. lii return for these presenls, the bramb&ns invested Raja Raji!i-viilltibhu, and a number 
of other voidyQs, with (be poitii ; from which time the voidyhs have worn this badge of distinction. 

D 2 
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S^raj'ooddonlah succeeded Mnimbud-jdni;;, his grand&tber, in the government of 
Bengal. Even while quite young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand* 
lather’s principal ministers were obliged to complain against him ; but after bis oh* 
taining supreme power, he was guilty of still greater atrocities : whenever he saw 
or beard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to his criminal passions. 
Sometimes, as a boat was passing by his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, 
to enj(^ the sport of seeing them drown ! He one day ripped open the belly of a 
living woman in a state of pregnancy, to sec the situation of the child in the womb. 


On account of these and other enormities, the whole country was filled with terror. 
The rajas ofNuvo-dweepu, (Nudeeya), Dinaja*poora,*Vi8hnoo*poorri, M^dunee-poorn, 
of VSrU'bhoomce,* &c. united in a representation to the prime minister on the sub* 
ject, but the nuwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even threatened to punish 
them. The principal ministers, joined by raja Krishnu-chundru-rayu, then on a vi- 
sit at Moorshedabad, seeingall representations vain, and unable to bear his conduct 
any longer, held a secret meeting to consult on what could be done. After much 
consultaition, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that would be efiectual, 
' rq)a Krishnu-cliundrh-rayii said, that he was acquainted with the English chief at 
{ Calcutta, and he thought there was no other alternative but that of inviting the Eng* 
‘ lishto take the geveniment into their hands. He related a number of circum- 
stances favourable to the English character, and obviated an objection of one of the 
company, that they_would not be able to understand the language of the English. 
They at last agreed, that Uie next time Krishnu-chundru-rayu went to worship at 
Kal^-gbatu,'! he should call upon the English chivlj and propose the plan to him. 


This work then relates the raja’s journey to Calcutta, and the conversation with 
the English chief, who, it is here said, promised to write to England on this sub- 
ject, and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English would deliver them 
from the tyranny of the nnwab. 

•* Through excessive compluisaiicc, the Hiiiduofiorifin call a large laocl-ownerraja^ Wwg. .. .. 

'*■ A place about five miles froin Calcutta, where a celebrated iloneimagcof Kulee is worsliippe^l. , , 
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Some time after this, the nuwab, seeing the prosperity of the English in their corn- 
mercial undertakings, raised the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
preremptorily demanded that two of his servants, liajTi-vullubhn and Krishnii-dasn, 
who had taken refuge under the English flag at Calcutta,* should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the nnwab proceeded to Calcutta with 
his army, compelled most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and impri* 
soned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. This circumstance blasted all the hopes 
of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with troops, and landed at Calcutta 
without opposition. t They irpini^diately gave notice of their arrival to their former 
friends, and particularly to raja Krishnu-chihidrru ray who was in fact the soul of the 
confederacy. He and his friends won over Japhiir-alSe-khah, the commander in chief 
of Seraj-ooddoulah's troops, Krishnri-chrindrr]-i*ayii obtaining a promise from the Eng- 
lish chief, that after deposing Seraj-ooddoulali, he should appoint Japhar-alee-khah 
nuwab in his stead. Every thing being thus arranged, the English began their march 

towards Moorshedubad, the capital of Bengal, about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

%■ ^ 

‘[After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshedubad,’ snj’s Rujcevu-lochrmn, ‘that the 
English were marching against the miwab : this prince immediately ordered the com* 
mandcr in chief to proceed with ii0,000 troops to Plassey, and there engage the ene- 
my, while he, with the rest of the army, would follow ; the nuwab exhorted the com- 
mander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English; and the latter, giving the Strong- 
est assurances that he would give a good account of them, departed, and pitched his 
tents in an orchard at Plassey. Juphiir-alM-khah, however, reflecting bow he might 
put the power of victory into the hands of the English, commanded the officers not to 
fight with earnestness, and, by every contrivance, threw the n hole at my into a state 
of complete confusion.’ 

** Mrityoonjfiyfl, in liis history, says, In a war is ith the Marhattas Ourtinj^xeb was siirronnded by the ene- 
Wiy, and owed his escojic to some English, at witirli be was bomnrh pte»sc(1, that he gave them, at their request, 
•ome land at Calcutta (K&likata). This was the tirst land the English obtained in India.'* 

t Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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At length the English arrived, and began the engagement. Some of the troops of 
he fiuwab, perceiving that their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the ball^of 
he English, which fell like hail, were destpying their fellow-soldiers by hundreds, 
were seized with fienzy, and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Mohun-dastt, an officer of the nuwab^s, went to his master, and informed him, that 
they were ruined, that the captains displayed no courage, and that Japlinp-ahv-khah 
had certainly agreed with the English not to fight against them. He therefore in- 
treated the nuwah to give him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care ofliis own person. Theniiwab was greatly alarmed at this in- 
telligence, and gave Mohnn-das'i i?5,000 troops, who.immediately attacked the Eng- 
lish with such fury, that they began to retreat. Japhur-alee-khah, dreading the 
consequences of a defeat, sent a messenger, as from the nriwub, informing Moh'in- 
dasu, that the nuwab wished to speak with him. Mohun-dasri said, ^ How can I leave 
the army in the midst of the battle?* The messenger asked him if he meant to diso- 
bey the commands of his master : but, perceiving that this was a snare, Molrin-dasii 
tittt: off the head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the engagement with fresh 
eiiergy. The messenger not returning, Japhiir-alee-khah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew Mohmi-dasu with an arrow, when 
the Boidiers of the nuwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the utmost 
disprdm*. In this manner was this victory gained, which decided the fortunes India. 

Seraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, without another effort, aban- 
doned his capital to the conquerors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greate.st rejoicings took place, as soon as it was known that the English 
had gained the victory. The English commander reinstated in their places those ser- 
vants of S^raj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of the English, and appointed 
Japhur-al^-khah nuwab. 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up tiie Ganges in a boat, and was in the 
utmost distress for food. At length seeing a phukeer's* hut, he sent one uf hfa ! 


* A Mii&aiiiian nendicaot. 
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people to ask for something; to eat. The pliukSJr came down to the boat, and im- 
mediately discovered that it was Scraj-ooddoula who was beg^ging for bread at his 
hands. This phiikeer had formerly been a merchant at Moorshedabad ; but on ac- 
count of some real or supposed crime, Scraj-ooddoiilah had caused his head to be 
shaved, and ass’s urine to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation greatly to 
heart, he abandoned the world, and became a phukeer. Now, however, he resolved 
to take his revenge ; and, to secure his victim, he invited the nuvvub to sit down in 
his hut while he prepared some food : the invitation was gladly accepted ; but during 
the preparations for the repast, the phukeer sent a messenger secretly to some ser- 
vants of Juphur-alec-kliah, placed near that place, who immediately assembled a 
number of people, seiged the fugitive, and brought him to Moorshedabad. 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner to 3\IeerHn, the son of Ja- 
phiir-aleo-khali, that Seraj-ooddoulah was in confinement, and recjuested him to send 
word to the English. Meerun forbad them to (ell any one, thinking within liimself, 

‘ If the English, or the old servants of the niiuab, bear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death ; they may perhaps reinstate him as niiwab, and then all the hopes 
of my family will bo cut olT.’ Ho resolved therefore, that Seraj-ooddoulah should 
not live an Itour ; and, taking an instrument of death in his l ands, he proceeded to 
the spot where (he miserable captive was placed. Seraj-ooddoulah, perceiving that 
Mt5*run was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare his life ; but finding 
all Ills entreaties vain, ho remained silent, and Meerun severed his head from his bo- 
dy. This event took place in the year 1757. 

When Japhur-alee-kimh had been nuwab three years and one month, Kasuin-al^- 
khah prejudiced the English governor against him, obtained the 80 obaship,and sent 
Japhur-alee-khali a prisoner to (.’alrulta. Afterwards, by presents, the new ninvab 
had his appointment ci>nftrmcd by the young badshah, then in Hengal. 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasuin-alee-kimli shot his ^ ife, the daughter 
of Japhiir-alee-khah, with arrows,* and put a number of those to death who had been 
concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah, and betraying his army. He first destroyed the 

» About this timf*, 600 person*, eftarged w idi diircTejit criniiN, were pul to dealli in one day at Mooi slu'^dubfld. 
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two brothers of Jugiit-setii: he cut their bodies in diflfercnt places, threw them into 
a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, and kept them in this situation till they 
died. Raja Uaju-vullubhu and his son he threw into the river, with vessels of water 
fastened to their necks, and raja Ramn-narayana he put to death by placing a greal 
weight on his stomach. He also killed raja Sakhnt-singho, and others. He nexi 
collected, by various acts of plunder, a vast quantity of wealth; appointed his uncle 
governor of Moorshedabad, and raising an army of 600,000 men, retired himself tc 
Kajumuholu, resolving to keep the soobaship by force of arms. 

The English were not unconcerned spectators oftlie conduct of Kasum<'al^-khab 
By means of Gurgee-khah, an Armenian, they kept the nu wab in play, till they hac 
procured troops from England, and had icompleted their preparations. The nS 
.wab at length, hearing of these preparations, ordered a general massacre of the Eng 
lisli, on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, which was in part accom 
plished. 

' As soon as the English troops were ready, they marched against tlie nu wab, accom 
patded by Japhiir-alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was at Hoog 
ky, and the next near the village ChavQ-ghatw. In both these actions the Englisi 
proving victorious, pursued their advantage a.s far as Rajnmiihulu. The nuwab, be 
ing discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants whom he suspected, and then fl'ei 
to Benares : here he obtained the promise of assistance from the nawab of Lucknow 
Shooja-ooddoulab, and the raja of Benares ; but the latter did not fulfil his promise 
and the former helped him but feebly. However they fought again near Vfigsaro 
but in two attacks the ndwab was beaten, and fled to Delhi, where he died ; he wa 
nnw'ab three years and two months. 

The English now placed Japhur-alSS-khab in his former situation, and he continu 
ed to govern as nuwab for two years, when he died. Ilis son Nujum-ooddoulah wa 
appointed by Lord Clive nuwab in the room of his father, and continued in his si 
tuation three j-oars. Soiph-ooddoalah, another son of Japhur-alee-klmh succeeded 
and governed three jrears. After the coining of Mr. Hastings, Moobariik-ooddoolah 
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brother of the last nSwab was superseded, the English taldng the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the femiljr of the nawab an annual pension of 1,600,000 
roopecs. 


8ucb is the Hindoo Histor?/^ as given bj themselves^ or rather an imperfect glean- 
ing from a great and confused mass of materials^ which they have throw n together in 
the pooranns, to arrange and settle which, so as to select what is true, and reject that 
which is false, requires a mind more than human. It appears now to be conceded 
on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the Hindoo chronology is in- 
cxplicahlo it does not admit of being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single 
century, a course of historical fiicts* though Mr. Bentley and others have ascertain- 
ed tlie period of certain particular events, which completely establishes the Mosaic 
history. A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with the dates of the 
events attached to them, is out of the question. Sir W. Jones says, ‘‘ The dawn 
of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries before the Christian era, 
the preceding ages being clouded by allegory or fable.”t * Major Wilford, in the 
viiith, vol. of the same work, says, ‘‘ With regard to history, the Hindoos bave.teally 
nothing but romances, from which some truths occasionally may be extracted.” The 
latter gentleman mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain they are 
undeserving of notice; and the Hindoo maps of the world, founded on a false theory, 
are still more contemptible. 

« T}in ninfloos indiilj^e a boundless cxtravai^ance lo thrir fhrono1o|i:y. Tndfed, not salisficd with arranxin^r 
bnmanaf]airb,thpy it^rcnd lo the nbodcsofthe ft rile the historie.*; of the celestial regions, and prcRcrlbe tbe 

bounds nf ext^lcrice (o the deities thrrnselve« : hence they coolly and confidently assure ns, that one day of (ho 
father of the };ods (Urumha) compriasrs 1,533,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reiRn of tilts god extends 
IhrouKli 5?), 9K7,200, 000.000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is in vain to seek for (he birili of crea- 
tion. Other viriters risreo lo give the world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed iit the end of a kUlpfi, 
which consists of 432,000,000 of years; tliat it remains in a stale <if chaos during a period as and is then re- 
crented. Thirty of these kililpus fttrni the reign of a hein^ called a Mfinoo, of nhoin there are thirty, who reien 
in sficcessioii. The names of these munoos, as related in the JKiklkee-pooraoQi, arc Swayhiribhoovfi, Sarorhislni, 
Oott&niUiTajniisu, Ri^ulQ, Chakbliooshu, Voivusvt ulu, Savtiroee, Diikshu-savurnee, Crri(nhti-sa\ftrnec, Dhur- 
mfi-savhrnee, Uoodrttvsavurnee, Dt^ fi-savumee, Indrti-sRvurnec. These mhnoos, as neU us most of the god.s 
have ascended to their present eminence os the reward of their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole 
miaofOKiof the happiness their works merited, they ascend or descend to ihe^state proper for them. 

f Asiatic Reiearches,Tol. il. 

E 
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'NotwithManding; the fact, that the Hindoos have never had a wise and honest his- 
torian, the notices respecting their cuiiiitrv appear to be less mixed with table, and to 
have coiisiderabJj more the appearance of sober records, after the era ofSalivahtina^ 
M'hich is nearly our own era, than before | yet even here, the reigns of their kings 
are extended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of the events ascribed 
to them. A Htiidao can speak of nothing soberly, not even in hi& common conver- 
Aiaiioii. Eel not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition in the Hindoo, 
to swell and magnify the most common occurrences, arises from his living in the 
land of the gods. Idolahy, when fainiiiurized to the sight, loses all its ra,sci nation. 
The priest, who daily bathes, wipe^i, anoints, and dresses the idol of liis temple, has 
perhaps a meaner iilea of the gcMs than any of hii- coiintiymen. It is true, a degree 
of entliusiiJsm is excited at the festivals, during the idolatrous procession, but it is 
the enthusiasm of a mob in England, surrounding a Giiy Faux. It is the crowd, the 
music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the w liisp of straw . This pronenoss of 

the Hindoos to magnify objccis and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, to tlio 
inagnificcnce of the mountains, tile plains, the ri\ers, and to the various objects of 
nature around them, tlian to tlic florid allusions of their poets. To w hatever 

causes, however, we ascribe tiiis propensity, it mn>t ever be lamented, that it has con- 
tributed much to throw all the e\ents of iheir Cf>im1rv inlo inextricable confu- 
is iiUo to he lamj'ntecl, that the I]u>nurnent^ of ancient hiugdoinSj and t!ie 
reinains splendid cities, existing after the MuHriliuan invashm, cjst only a glim 
tnering and uncertain light on wdiat was before so obs( i:re. 

A ievv general facts may, however, be drawn from dillerent writings, respecting 
the state of ancient India. 

From the preceding history, thougli very impeiTect, it appear^?, (hat at an eai 1^ 
period the government of India was divided betwixt two families, distinguished a?' 
civhvr ndants of the sun and moon, probably on account of the superior powder and 
splendour t>f the f .rmer. Stym€?ti!nes, monarchs of (he race of the sun, nnd at others 
successful warriors of the other fandly, reigned over the whole of HindoosUhapri;, 
at a later pt^Iod, it would seem, that several po^vcrful and independent kingdoms 
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existed at once ; and at all times a number of tributary powers were scattered over 
these extensive empires, many of them, the younger branches ofthe reigning famiUca. 
This practice, of allotting small portions of territory to younger sons, as well as to 
distant relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of which Hindoost"han5 
has been so prolific. 

It cannot be do\d)tccl, but that some of the Hindoo monarchs commandrd large 
armies- of well-disciplined and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode of 
ancient warfare, both the coniinandcrs and Ihoir soldiers were equal to most of their 
contemponiries. IViit’lioo, Ikshwakoo, Poorooruvii, Mandliatu, Pnrfishoo-rami;, 

Ttnghoo, Itainij, I'rjoonii, Ydyatee, Krishnii, Uh^shinu, ( 'rjopnu, (the hrotlier of Yoo- 

« 

dhif-it'ltii 1 .) Piirelksliitn, and Jurastuidhu, arc all nicntioncdin tlicpooraims as next 
tile gods in military prowess. At a later period, Jsuiidii is .said to have commanded 
a million ol'soldiers, Y ikriima (lit yu increased his empire by bis own valour; for, 

placing himself at the head of his armies, says tlie Hindoo historian, he conquered 
Outka] ;, tJnngn, Kooch-^ (Hiarn, (i<»ojjnratri and Somu*nat’hu, and at length fell in ihe 
tield battle. A n idea of the extent of the territories of some of these monarchs 
may be formed from (his fact, that the capital ofBhnrtree-IIi'iree, king of Malooya^ 
is ^aid t<? Iia\e been twenty-six miles long, and eighteen wide. 

ft fnrtlu'r appears, that betwixt the two families of the sun and moon frequent nia- 
tvimonial alliances were formed ; About eight generations after the death of Pooroo- 
riW a, Kavcrec, the clangliter of Yoovrmashwij, w marric'd to .Iiimbnb, a descendant 
of Pooro:>riiviJ, but not. in the imnr'diate line of succesfeion : Mandhala, a king of the 
race of the sun, marrieil the daugliter of Sirjshiivindoo ; Trishankoo married the 
princess Shiilyij-riit’ha: D -ishi'i-rut'lM married Koikeyec, the daughter of Kekuyu ; 
Ramil married Seeta, the daughter of Juniiku. Tliese family alliances, howe% er, did 
not prevent frequent wuirs ; among the most bloody of whicli may be mentioned that 
in which SJnigurri, ofthe race of the sun, overcame and slew' Hoihnyu and his wdiolo 
family, though thehilter was a -reai warrior : nml the slaughter of the kshntriyiis, in 
twenty-one different battles, by Poorooshri-ramu, who, in consequence of tlic death 
of his father, by Ugoonii, a kshuiriyu, vowed to exterminate the whole tribe. To 
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these inst^es may be added, the dreadful havoc in the war betwixt Dbooryodbhnu 
and the Pandhveis, when, says the Mahubharnth, more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence upon these governments, and 
though they were the degraded instruments of a superstitious priesthood,* there are 
still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, and of an enlightened adminis- 
tration, which do them the highest honour. The proofs of these facts are conspicu- 
ous in the education of their princes, the patronage afibrded to learned men, and in 
their laws for the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by king Dhara to his grand-children, Bhurtree-Huree and 
Vihrumadityh, as given in the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjnyu, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their ^ildren : << Calling the two 
boys,” says the historian, “ he gave them good counsel respecting their future learn- 
ing, directing, that they should diligently learn grammar, the vedri, the vedangu, the 
vedantu, the dhiinoor-vedu, and, the dhurmn shastrus; the guudhhrvu science ; difler- 
ent arts and manufactures ; the riding on elephants and horses ; driving chariots ; 
that they should be skilful in all kinds of games; in leaping, and running ; in besieg- ' 
iiig forts: in forming and breaking bodies of troops; that they should endeavour 
to excel in eveiy princely quality ; should learn to ascertain the power of an enemy ; 
how to make war ; to perform journies ; to sit in the presence of the nobles ; to se- 
parate the diflerent sides ‘of a question; to form alliances ; to distinguish betwixt 
the innocent and guilty ; to assign proper punishments to the wicked; to exercise 
authority with perfect justice, and that they should be liberal. — The boys were then 
sent to school, and placed under the care of excellent teachers, where they became 
truly famous.” 

In the chapter of the Muhabharutfi, called Raju-dhurmti, we have a large account 

* “ Ui« own power, which depende on liimMlf alone, te mlKhlier than the royal power, which depcndi op 
oiher men ! by h« own nii|>hl, therefore, may a bramhiin coerce bis foe*.” “ A prieM, who well bnows the law, 
need not complain to the king of nny grievoni injnry, »incc, by his own power, he may chastise ihouc who 1*- 
jnre him.” Sir fT. TrautMim »/ Miniio, li I* ewy to cootcift; wlwt iBeii, placed above iMVewb 

«f ibe law^lllwld 4». 
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of the duties of kings, of which the following is a very abridged extract: While the 
, prince is in liis pupilage, he is to be taught every branch of learning ; and in his youth, 
is to be invested with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge of royal 
aftairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives full satisfaction to the subjects, and they 
express their high approbation of his conduct, > he is invested with the regal office. — 
The king is to be awakened in the morning before day -break by a servant appoint- 
ed to this duty, who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his kingdom. As 
soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch; 
and as he goes out, several bramhuiis rehearse the praises of the gods. The king now 
bathes, and worships his guardian deity ; after which he again hears chaunted the 
praises of the gods. He next drinks a little water; and afterwards sees alms distri- 

buted among the poor. Then, entering his court, lie places himself amidst the assem- 
bly : on his right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhims, and all who are 
of distinguished birth ; on the left the other casts ; very near the king, sit the minis- 
ters, and those whom the prince consults on the matters brought before him. In the 
front, at a distance, stand those who chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king ; 
also the charioteers, clephariteers, horsemen, and men of valour. Apiongst the 
learned men in this assembly are some who are well instructed in all the shastras, 
and others who have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and are acquaint- 
ed only w'ith the works on divine wisdom, or with those on civil and criminal justice, 
on the arts, mineralogy, or the practice of physic; also persons skilled in all kinds 
of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, teachers of good behaviour, examiners, 
tasters, mimics, mountebanks, and otliers, who all attend the court, and wait the 
commands of the monarch. At noon, repealing tlie names of the gods, the monarch 
sits down to dinner ; and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. He 
then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, visits the temples, salutes the 
gods, and converses with the priests; and after resting a little, in the midst of a se- 
lect company of learned, wise, and pious men, he spends the evening in conversation 
on different subjects, and in review iiig the business of the day. During the night, the 
king travels, incog, to ascertain the state of his kingdom, and receives from all parts 
thb reports of spies, dressed in every disguise. — It is the duty of kings, adds the 
same work, to pursue every object till it be accomplished; to succour Ibeir depend- 
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anls ; to bo hospitable to guests, however numcrotis. For their amusement, they are 
permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens* 

The pooranfis mrntion several of the Hindoo kings as having boon great patrons 
of learning : During the wilyn yoogn, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
.Riihougfinu, (be sage JurucIiiUMioe wrote a work on divine wisdom. * During the 
reign of Iksliwakoo many learned woiks were composed. Pooroovrivii and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning; the latter, as a great warrior, 
particularly patronized those Icanied njen who assisted him in the art of xvar. The 
kings bwurochee and JViujee are said to June h(»en \ ery liberal to the learned, and to 
have patronized several works on religious ceremonies. + Jiinuku encouraged the 
publication of works on manner.^ and civil polity, and paironized scholars of the ve- 
il, jtii school. Sliivee, Jliirootlii, and Panjtku, three other kings, patronized the ve- 
daritSesi!}: Oosheeniiru greatly encouraged learning, by coUecling the best works, and 
placing tiiem in his capilal, and drawing thither leariiod men from all parts. § 

In the treta 3 oogu, Uio sage Katyayunh implanted tlie !ovc of learning in the mind 
of king CHoitra-rnt'liu, and wrote a w-oik on divine wisdom; learned men of the 
vedantii school weri^ also patronized by king Kckoyh. Lomiipadu patronizc<i men 
of talents, whom he invitoil from cliiTereiit countries : several works on the duties 
of men, as well as on other subjoctsl} w'cre published under his auspices. Uhirkii, 
another monarch, educated by the sage Dfitta-trcH'u, assisted in the publication of 
Kn woik on divine xvisdom, and patronized learned men at his court. || Ihuler the 

' inuspices of Runlee-diS u and Umbiir^shu several works on devotion w ere written.’'^ 
LVjooWn, the son jof Ytidoo, entertained at his court many learned men, and during 
his reign several works on religion w^ere published. Dooslimuntii, Hiirisli-chnndrii, 
Prritnrdliiiivj, Rfijee, Chutoorringn, Dhurinii-rut'hn, Kiiteo, Voibhandiikee, KiSlingd, 
and other kings, in this ag"', are also mentioned as patrons of learning. In the 

reign of Prat irdhiinu a number of poems were publi?!iccl. 

In the flw^apuru yoogfi, through learned men, king Slioonnkfi, published several 

* .Si'c the Vrihud-tUiurnr’ poMrnn^'. + See Uie Kk'inuVi poornnX. J See tlic paoranS. S 8^ . 

Ills PidsnS pgoraaOi {] See the Markin'*. 6^ ti pooraol'i. * See the PSdmu pooruuli. 
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works on the arts, and on rhetoric. Sliikhidwiijn, Pooroomedliii and Bnngtij are also 
to be placed among: monarchs of the same age, who patronized learning. Soo- 

kurmri encouraged the celebrated poet IJharnvce to write a poem known by his own 
name, and still very popular among the iiindoos. At the close of this yoogii, Yoo- 
dhiflt’hirri, and his brothers Siihudcvii and Niikoolii arc mentioned with high com- 
mendations for their onoonragement oflc'arning. Tiic author is informed, that there 
is now in the library of Ilaja Ji.aj-krishrin, at Oalciitta, a work by Nukcolii onhorse- 
luannhip, which contains rough drawings of horses, accompanied by descripiioih». 

In the k^ lee yoogu, Vikrrimadityii stands highest amongst the Hindoo kings a .5 iLe 
pntron of learning. Nine persons under his patronage are particularly menliojtedas 
having -^e[)nratelj or unitedly compos(?(] a number of learned works, viz. Dhirnwini- 
t n'fvy,Kshripuiii)]irj,Umrini.siijgh(*,jg|iuijkQQb(;ta!u4i!irutrT,(»\hMtn-^^ KaI<x'‘(I:isii, 

MiJiirn, V’’iirahu, and Uururoochee. The first of these hie.e, w'ratc a work called Nir- 
glinntii, also another on medicine, and another on inciuitalions. Ksluipiainkri wrote 
on tlie primary elements. UmnWi-siiiglin compiled a nictroimry of the SnngskritiK a 
work on the Vlecmangsi’ku philosophy, &c. Shnnkoahelairi-bhntlii wrote a w'ork on 
the UInnkar'is, and a comnienl on the Voisheshikh p]>i!oso|di> . Chiiti)kurpnni wTote 
a poetical work of no great merit. Kaleo'cla^ii wroU* the following works : Sankhyi:- 
tiit wii*kouiiu>oJ r, Koomai'i-s. mbhiiv :, Ib?glioo,.^j^d LLhlngnanri-shiikoontul^ also a 
poem on the seasons, a w'ork on astronomy, a poetical history of tlie gods, &c. Vn- 
rahii wiote two works on astrology, and one on ariilimriic. Biirhroochee wrote 
aSmigskrit'] grammar, or rather improved (he Kiilapii, by Siirwo-vurma : he also 
wrote a comment on the Tnntrris, and o poem in praise of king Madhuvu. These 
l(?arned men are said to have written works in tlio eighteen original languages from 
wdiich, the Hindoos say, all the languages of the earth have been derived.* At the 
period tvhen Vikriirnadilya Jive 1, Magiih, another king, cau^'ed to be written a po- 
em, W'hich he called by his own iiaiae, and for each \ ( ; se cdNvhieh he is said to have 
paid to diflerc.it learned men a gt;]i! r.idiiif, vvhic’j amounts to ji^.SOO roopees for 

* Tl»c .niiihor hn® njn iu'*'u :a<!« ohia'n li pi'i s »*'' » »r:* Mrr.j uiup vljc'-r liin^u.Tprt's: they are, ihc - 
kritft, the Pi.jkr!{ii, the Nttcii, Inr PfislMt'liii, Jiu* Gi .-r.l ’iii v\ ii, the nnk!‘bu''i'i, the Urdlirimii^tidee, the t’pfi, and 
the f»«ob> i:k i : the‘,e nu', m - rJ of theu, Jlie !anffa:uv•^ ut .iiCeKtiUrdcts of fabuloub beioss, Au Recount of these 
langungr-; be foiijud «» Oic work t'l.iit ti ANi U, 
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the whole work. About the same period, Kurnata, a king, was famed for patronizing 
the same learned men who attained such fame at the court of Vikrumaditju. A short 
time before this, Bookmnnb, a king, entertained at lus court a nurober of learned 
men, and amongst them Madhavacharya, who wrote theUdhikhrunu-niala, a work on 
the Meemangsnka philosophy. Dhavukn, a poet, of the same age, received from king 
ShrSehurshn, 100,000 roopees, for a poem called Rhtnn-mala. At the court of Ranh- 
singhu, raja of Kaslimeero, several learned men acquired great fame ; among the rest 
Vayttbhtitn, Mammatu, and Koiyutn. The first wrote remarks on the Snngskritii Ian- 
guage; Miimmuth wrote the Kavyu-prukashn, and Koiyoto a large comment on Pa- 
ninee's grammar. King fihojd, who assembled many learned men at his court, is 
mentioned as being himself the author of Bhojri4)hashyn, a work on the Patunjulu 
philpsophy. To Soondiiru, the son Goonfi-Bindhoo, the king of Kanchee-poorri, 
several poems are ascribed. At the coutts of Prhtyapadityu and Adishoorp, num- 
bers of learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, who could boast of works 
on every science then known to the world, presented, it must be^confesspd,amo8t 
imposing spectacle : a people who could produce works on philosophy and theology 
like the vddus,and tlie durshuniis ; on civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing th^ Muhabbarnto, the Ramayunu, and the Shrec-Bha- 
gavatii; whose libraries contaiJm works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men and students, can never 
be placed among barbarians, though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any thing to liis reader which will 
throw more light on the degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained in 
ancient times, than the following extract from the table of contents prefixed to the 
work of MSnoo, one of the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages. Ofihe 
duHesof kings : ^akingisfireandair;he, both sun and moon; he, the god of criminal 
justice; be, the genius of w^caltb ; he, the regent of water ; he, the lord of the firm* 
went ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a human shape.'---On the necessity of 
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a king's inflicting panishments ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of neglecting 
punishment ; a king must act in liis own dominions with justice; chastise his foreign 
enemies with rigour; be must form a^council ofbramhnns; and appoint eight minis- 
terSi having one confidential counsellor^ a bramhfm ; — other officers to be appointed ; 
their proper qualifications; — qualities of an ambassador;*— *the commander in chief 
must regulate the forces; — the proper situation for a capital ; necessity of a fortress 
. near the capital ; if possible^ a fortress of mountains of a king's marriage ; ofhis 
. domestic priest, and domestic religion ; — of collectors of the revenue ; — a king's 
duly in time of war, and when engaged in battle ; he itaust never recede from com- 
bat; — of prizes in war;— of exercising the troops;-— of officers and troops for the 
protection of districts ; — of the king's servants ; — of governors of towns ; — of levying 
of taxes ; — learned bramhiios t6 pay no tAxes ; a learned bramluin must never be al- 
lowed so to want as to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will perish ; 
— of secrecy in council ; — of a king's consulting liis ministers ; of the important sub- 
jects to be debated in council ; the nature of making war ; — of invading the country 
of an enemy of forming alliances ; — of the conduct of a king in his house, respect- 
ing his food, his pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employments;— 
of a king's silting in a court of justice ; he must decide causes each day, one after 
another, under the eighteen principal titles of lav^viz. on debt; ownership; con- 
cerns among partners; subtracting of what has bmi given; non-payment of wages; 
or hire ; non-performance of agreements; succession of ^ale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant ; contests on boundaries ; assault; slander; larceny; 
robbery and other violence ; adultery ; altercation between man, and wife; their se- 
veral duties ; the law of inheritance; of gaming with dice, and with living creatures ; 
—when the king cannot preside, let him appoint a bramhun as chief judge with 
three assessors, ^In whatever country three bramhiins, particularly skilled in the 
three several vedus, sit together, w^itb the very learned bramhun appointed by the 
king, the wise call that assembly the court of Brumha with four &ces.' The im- 
portance of justice, and the evils of injustice;— on the necessity of condign punish- 
BiratS}-^oo shoodra may interpret the law or sit as judge : 'of that kingwrho stupid* 
^ looks oil) while a shoodro decides causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, 

F 
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like a cowin a deep mire.’ A king or a judge must not promote litigalion, nor neg- 
lect a lawsuit ;~tlie evidence of three persons required ; — who may be witnesses. 
Tho judge is to call upon a bramhun for his simple declaration ; to a Kli Ji dri'], ad- 
dress a sentence like the following, on the evils of perjury : ‘ the fruit of every vir- 
tuou? act, which thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart from 
thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the truth — false evidence nmy be given 
from benevolent motives : * such evidence, wise men call the speech of the gods ; it is 
only necessary for such a false witness to make an offering to the goddess ofloarn- 
i«g;’ — oaths may be properly taken ; — a priest is to swear by his veracity : a soldier 
by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant by his kino, grain or gold ; a ino- 
chanic by imprecating on his own head, if he sp^ak falsely, all possible crimes ; — on 
gr^at occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive uhdor water, or severally touch 
the heads of his children and wife. Punishments for perjury : a perjured bramhim 
roust be banished, a perjured shoodru ^i^od^lnd banished ; — evil of unjust punish- 
roents of copper, silver, and gold weights ; — rates of interest ; — oi siirelies ; — of 
deposits of sales ; — of shares in common concerns of gifts; — of nonpayment, of 
wages;— 'Of breaking engagements; — of disposing girls in marriage with hlrmisli- 
disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ; — orboundaries for land; — of 
defkihatory words; — of criminal punishments; — of injuries to man or beast; — *a 
wife, a son, a servant, a piipilf^nd a j^oiinger whole brother, njay bo corrcv'tod, 
when they commit faults, wbli a rope, or the small shoot of a cane, only on the back 
of their bodies ;’ — ^ men who have committed offences, and have received from 
kings the punishment due to them, go pure to heaven, and become as inno- 
cent as those who have done well — of tines ; ^ a twice born-man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions arc scanty, shall not be fined for taking only two sugar- 
canes, or two esculent roots, from the field of another man — of the law of adul- 
tery ;— of manslaugiiter ; — a man not to be punished for adultery if the female con- 
sent alow man who makes love to a damsel of high birth, ought to be punished 
corporally; — regulations for markets ; — of foils and freight; ^ at sea there can 
be no settled freight;’ — of the charges for cro^:sing rivers a woman two mopthfl 
pregnant, a rcligious^oggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramJums tyhoarb 
Students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay toil for their passage ; — < a a 
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son, and a«laVe, are declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their own 
‘ a brainhuu may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a subsistence, the 
"Mods of his shooJra slave of the treahncnt of women; women to be restrain* 
ed ; lliiu-s by wiiicli a wife may be ensnared; women have no business with the 
vedus ; — duties respecting children ; if a sboodru’s wife should have no son^ the hus- 
iMiiui’s brother, or near relation, may raise up one son to his brother a widow 
: tniiv never marry ; but if a sliTodru liave died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to his brother, but no farther; — if a 
p^jrs'iu die before the consummation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully 
inai ried io the damsel who has been betrothed to him ; — how for a husband may be 
flepanilod ii om a wife/ and a wife from a husband ; — a truly bad wife may be super* 

soiled ; a barnm wife may be superseded in the eighth year; if a wife, legally su- 

**** 

{)ers*.‘de;l, shall dej)art in wrath from the house, she must instantly he put in con- 
iineinent, or aliandouod in (he presence of the whole tamily ; — the wdfe of the same 
ca^t must attend jiersorially on her husband ; — a girl should be married before she 
is eight years old ; (he youth should be excellent and liandsome if a damsel being 
marriageable slionld wait tliree years, she may choose a bridegroom for herself of 
equal rank ; if she choo.se her husband, she must not carry her ornaments with her 
to her husl)an(rs house ; — of the law of inheritance ; after the death of the fiither 
and mother, the brothers divide the property, or^he oldest may take all, and the 
rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; the younger brothers to be- 
have to the eldest ns (o their father ; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortietli, the youngest an eightieth ; to the unmarried daugters 
by the same mother each of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share ; — of 
difTereiit kinds of sons ; — who is to perform the obsequies for a deceased relation ; — if 
an eunuch marry, and have a son l>y a man legally appointed, that son may inhe- 
rit on games ofchance ; gamesters to be punished the breaker of idols made of 
clay to be fined ; — a king must not punish a bramhun for stealing, if he stole to make 
a sacrifice perfect,”* &c. 

A of the other law books of the Hindoos would convince the reader, that 

* Sir W. Jone»'ii Irandliuiau of Mfiooo. 

F2 
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the Hindoo lawgivers had closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 

-works regulate the forms of administering justice ; as, the qualifications of a judge; 
the assistants he should empty ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of justice ; 
whose evidence most first be heard ; for whom he may appoint council to plead; what 
hinA of sureties may be admitted ; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, and 
by what kind of ordeal,* where neither oral nor written evidence remain ; whether 

* Tb« following account of the nine kinds of ordeal, formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from 
the Phrceksha-tilttwils a work by Rughoo-nhodiiinli: 1. Tbofo. in this ordeal the accused person is weighed f' 
and after bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he he lighter than be was before bathing, he is ac* 
quitted ; if heavier, he is considered guilty 9. Tkti trial bp Jire : the accused person makes nine square marks in 
the ground, each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an empty space,8ixteen fingers wide ; he then, 
through a bramhtkn, worships certain god, and afterwards makes an iron ball red hot, and worships it; after 
bathing, and clothing himself in new apparel, be sits with hk faca to the east, near the bramhfin who performs 
* the. ceremonies, who puts into his hands some fiBhwiitt’h*& leaves, barley corns, and doorva grass, and then the 
red hot hall; taking which in his open bands, he walks through seven of the nine squares, and then, putting his 
foot in the eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshh grass intbe ninth. After this, he mbs some 
grains of rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands appefir sore, he is supposed to be guilty ; if 
not, he is declared innocent. In the latter case, he entertains fhe bramhuns, &c. 3. The next mode of ordeal i» 
with watdr: the accused person, accompanied by two or three others, proceeds to a pool of clean water ; where 
be worships a number of gods, and, while a kshhtriyfi shoots an arrow, bathes, and then, descending np to the 
middle in the water. Immerses himself* If he be able to remain under water till a person bus leisurely walk- 
ed to the place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, he is considered guilty, in which case he re- 
ekiyfi the punishment which the shastrfi has decreed for the alleged offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal ia 
.. with p 9 t$ 0 n : If the person charged with the offence be a female, she accompanies abramhun and others to some 
f empICf where the bramhfin, in her name , worbhips a number of gods, particularly Shivfi, and offers a burnt sarri- 
fire ; after which she bathes, dreiues in a new garment, and purifies herself by incantations repeated by the bram- 
lifio, who next puts on her forehead a papei^callcd Juyu-pbtru, viz. the victory ^giving paper; and upon this 
paper writes some such words as these in SQngskritii : 1 am charged with crimioal conduct with the son of such 

ft person. To prove that this is a false charge, 1 enter upon this ordeal.'*' The accused next takes the poison in 
her hand, and repeating incantafions,jnnd, calling on the sun, the fire, and the brimhuns, to bear witness, she 
prays, that if the crime alleged be Inie, the poison may destroy her; if false, that it may become ns the wafer of 
'•life; and then swallows it : if, in the course of the day, she die, she is supposed to he guilty; if .she sustain no 
injury, she is pronounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koshii, in which the person, after the samo 
preparatory ceremdnies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it up, praying, that if he be guilty, this 
water may bring on him the greatest injnries, and that if innocent, it may be as the water of life. If in seven 
days, the accused meet with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 6. Tundoetu, the name of another 
ordeal, is preceded by the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a^neir garment, visiting a temple, worship* 
ping certain gods, &c. after which IbeofBciaCiogbramhiin causes the accused to eat three handfuls of wet rice, 
Mhich has been offered to some deity, with the nsual, imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf of the Ficus Indiciis, 
when, if he throw up blood, be is pronounced guilty; if not, he rewards the bramh&ns. 7. In the iSplu^maakukS 
ordeal, after the preparatory ceremonies, the accused most put his band into n pan of boiling clarified butlff, 
and bring from the bottom a golden hall, about the size of a pea. Tf his hand be not in the least burnt, liUfiiao* ... 
eenre is established. 8. PAalu is resorted to when n person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after tha usual cere- 
monies, the accused must draw bis tongue along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four fingeif' bi^d* 
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two or more persons may institute processes of law against one person at the same 
time in one court ; in what way a judge is to decide upon a cause^ and in what words 
he must pronounce sentence. 

» 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the Hindoo civil laws, and the mi* 
nute provisions made for the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
tice, the disposition of property ; and the multiplied regulations for an exact confor- 
mity to the innumerable precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shastrns were written, the Hin- 
doos must have attained a considerable degree of civilization. 


Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, it roust be confessed, that 
many of the Hindoo laws are exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration of these laws was deeply 
tinged with injustice and cruelty. We infer this, partly from some of the laws them- 
selves ; but more particularly from the present state of things among the surviving 

If hift (ortj'ue receive no injury, lie is pronounced innocent. 9. In tiic dhurmuju ordeal, the otiiciatiii|f prle§t mmt 
draw the imnje:eH of relipon and irrelij^ion on separate leaves of alree ; that fur relifcion to be white, and that for 
irrclij^ioii tilark, and place them within two lumps of clay, elosinf; up the clay, and makinjif the outside smooth, 
lie must (hen worship the images, and repeat over them a number of incantations, and af.erwards put them into 
an empty Jur. The ru cused now bathes, and on his return has a juyri>pfitru fastened on his forehead, after whicll 
he puts his hand into the jar, and brings out one of the lumps of cloy. If it be irreligioo, be is declared guilty $ 
if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, 1 understand, been abolished by the Fast India Company ; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily chooHing this singular method of e'ttahlihing their innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal U 
frequentl y chceien about trifling affairs, but, in other cases, the most common is the trial by hot clarified batter (ghee). 
On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode of ordeal took place at a village near Nfideeya. A young 
nuirried woman was charged with a criminal intrigue, while her hasband was absent, but denied the charge, and 
olTered to undergo the tfiptu-mashiiku ordeal. The husband prepared the requisite articles, and invited thebram* 
hfins; when, In the presence of seven thousand spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand into the 
boiling ghee, without receiving a.n is said, the least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the hand 
of a bramhfin to whom she was to give the gulden ball which fihe had raised from the pan, raised a blister r»n hig 
hand. The spectators, on beholding (bis proof of her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhfiiiya, dhiiuya^ 
i. e. happy 1 happy ! The whole concluded with a feast to the hramhunB, and the virtues of this woman spread 
through all ,(hh neighbouring villages. My only nuiliorify for this, is that of a respectable native; but a circiim- 
stuucu of thu iUme nainre it related in the S95(h page of (be 1st. vol. of the Asiatic Researches. — A gentleman of 
t^autlior*filO|Uaitttance, in the year 1811, saw at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with embezzling the 
of tlio Begunii goiafely through the trial by fire; but tliis man difj not retain the hall in bis hand a se* 
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Hindoo governments. Bribes are universally offered, as well to the judge on the 
bench, as to the petty constable of the village; and through every department of the 
native governments, a system of oppression exists of w'hich a suljjoct of one of the 
iitates of Barbary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, that one of ihe 
reigning Hindoo princes, at this time, actually employs bands of rubbers to plunder 
his own subjects, and that when they apply to him for redress, he either evades in- 
vestigation, or grants only a mock trial. If to all this want of probity in the admi« 
nistration of justice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, and rapa- 
city in perpetual exactions, we add domestic slavery, carried to a great extent, and 
the almost incessant internal feuds among difterent chiefs, we shall cease to wonder 
at whole districts under the native governments baying been so often depopulated; 
and that famine, pestilence , and war, should have so frequently laid waste some of the 
finest countries on the earth. 

When we look back to former times, when the shoodrn was tried, and punished, 
for uffeaccs against the regulations of the cast,^ for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, tor not presenting oflertngs to the manes of his ancestors, for neglecting an 
appointed atonement, or for not wearing the appropiute mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded static of this class. The superintendence of 
the magistrate extending thus to the whole of a man's religious conduct, as well as 
to his civil actions, must, in addition, to the fascinating powers of a religion, full of 
splendid shews, public feasts, and a thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended 
exceedingly to rivet the fetters of suiierstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of justice take cognizance of 
a mail's religibus offences, (sins of omission and commission), t as well as of his 
crimes against civil society. The pride and avarice of the brainhuns would often 
drag an offender before a court of justice, for having neglected those acts prescribed 

* Diiring the rfij^n of a barber bad made a mark on his forebead like that of a bnimblin ; 

and in tliis Hitnation the kiiij; bowed (o him, supposing he bud been a brumhun } but (he barheT rdturaitig tlie 
snlnm, (whirb a bramhhn never does, even to a king), Manbsiitgbii ^imiiected Ibal he was not a braDihQo, and’ 
on enquiry found that he was a barber. He immediately ordered his head to iie htriick off. 

t 111 Halhed’s Code of Gentoo navfi, th«rc is ao article, commaudiug the magistrate to fine a 
eourips for ki Ring an insect. 
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bv thn sbastn'iB from wliich they derived their honour and emolument. But hoif 
greatly must the sway of the brarahiiris have been increased, when the inhabitania 
saw their countrymen brought before the m.igistrate and punished, for the sligl'.test 
nets of irreverence, or Iho most trivia'l injury, towards this sacred race; when they 
saw a neiglibour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the same seat with a 
' bramhnn : when they saw another’s tongue slit, for having (when provoked) instdted 
a branihiin ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot inlo tiic mouth of another, 
for having (no matter how Justly) said to a twice-born-man ‘ thou refnse of bram- • 
h iis when they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears of another, for ' 
having dared to instruct a bramkun in his duty.* 

The author oflTers this abridgement oCmlke lilstorv^ not ns the utmost of what mny 
bo obtained by labour and patience, even from Tlindpo material*^ : but a!« the best ac- 
count which his Ici.stire wouici allow him to collect, and ho hopes the reader, from this 
sketch, will be able to form some idea of the g^overnment, law s, and social state of 
tl'o Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with nn extract from Sir Wm. Jonon 
respecting^ the origin of this singular people : Thus has it been proved, by dear 
CA idcnce and plain reasonin'r, that n pow'erful monanliv wa^^ e.stablished in Iran loiig 
before the A^^yriart^ or Pishladi^ government : that it was in truth a Jflindoo rapr Z 
narchy, thoiigli if any chuse to call it Cnsimt^ Casdrnrij or Scythian^ we shall not en- 
ter into a debate on mere names; that it subsisted many centuries, and that its his- ^ 
tory has been engrafted on that of the Hindoos^ who founded the monarchies of l7yo- 
dh/a and Imlru'prnsCha : that the language of the first Persian empire W'as the mo- 
ther of the Sun^slcritu^ and consequently of the Zend and Parsi^ as well as of Greeky 
.Latin f and Gothic ; tliat the language of the Assyrians was tlie parent of Ckaldaic and 
Pah/aviy and that the primary Tartarian language also liad been current in the same 
empire ;*ablioiich, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, w'C cannot with cer- 
tainty trace llioir unpolished and variable idioms. We discover, thtuefore, in ./>r- 
slay at the earliest dawn of history, the three distinct races of men, w horn w^e describ- 

♦ <* A O|i«^>orn-mnn, h Iio rn^iinK flic fwirc-born wifh yrmii r.ught lo have hi» tnnpoe kVit; for he 

fprAnR from the low<»-.t iri of »rr-inh.i : if he mcniinn tlicir names anti dahscs with ( ontiimrly, n» If he jay, 
thr-'i refuse of hrumh^'nH, an iron style, icn lin^t’rK Ion-, shall be thrust red hot into hismonib, 

/ SbtlWWj thronjth piM#., ^ivc irivtiiu-tion i« prieua conceriiin; Ihcir duty, let (he king order some hot oil to 
jioureil into hia momh and \i\i ear.” Aitnvjo, 
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ed on former occasions, as possessors of India^ Arabia, Tartar^,- and whether they 
were collected in Iran from distant regiAis, or diverged from it as from a common 
centre, we shall easily determine by the following considerations. Let us observe, in' 
the first place, the central position of Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tarlari/, 
and by India i whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from Tarlary^ 
and divided even from the skirts of India by a considerable gulf ; no country, there** 
fore but Persia seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia, 
The bratnh&ns could never have migrated from India to Iran, because they are ex* 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which they inhabit 
at this the day ; Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigration into Persia before 
Mohammed, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and extensive 
domains ; and as to the Tartars, we have no trace in history of their departure from 
their plains and forests till the invasion of the Medes, who, according to etymologists, 
were the sons of Madai; and even they were conducted by princes of an Assyrian 
&mily. The three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned (and more 
than three we have not yet found) migrated from Iran as from their common coun* 
ixyi and thus the Saxon Chronicle, 1 presume from good authority, brings the first 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while a late very learned writer concludes, af- 
ter all his laborious researches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia; and 
another contends with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons proceeded se- 
verally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce have happened if they were 
not grounded on solid principles. We may therefore hold this, proposition firmly 
established,. that Iran, or Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popula- 
tions, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward 
only, as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might with equal reason 
have been asserted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of -the world 
in which the Hindoo race had settled under various denominations : but whether^Isia 
hiiH not produced other races of men, distinct from the Hindoos, the Arabs, or the 
Tart ITS, IT whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung from an iDtm’mix- 
ture of those three in diSvteut proportions, must be the subject of a future taqiiiiy.'* 
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Of the different ordcrsyor easts^ of JTmdoos. 

THE Hindoos are divided in<o four casts, viz. the Brarabufi,^ the Ksh&triyfl,t the 
VoishyfijJand the ShoodrujJ^ which, however, include many oilier divisions andsub- 
divi.sions. The samu vedii, the smritees, and several poornnas, affirm, that the bram- 
htuis proceeded from the mouth oflir^unha, the kslnitriyiis from his arms, the voishyns 
from Ills thighs, and the shiTodrus from his feet; agreeably to which ;t!!egory, the Hin- 
doos, in forming their mingled system of civil and religions polity, have assigned the 
priesthood, and tli(? work of legislation, to the bramhihis ; (he executive department 
to the ksh.i(ri> iis ; trade and commerce to the voishyhs, and all manner of servile* work 
to the slioodriis. Like all other attempts to cramp the huinaii intellect, and forci- 
bly tore.sfrain ntt*n within bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious ill Uieory-, h.i' operated like the Chinese national shoe, it has rendered the 
wiiolo natioii crifiple^. Ciuier the fatal intliience of this abominable system, the 
brainliims have sunK into ie^iioraiice^ without abating an atom of their claims to Blipe- 
riority : the kshutrry»i^ became almost extinct before their country fell into thehands:, 
of the Mils jlmans; the v oishyos are no where to be found in Bengal ; almost all have 
fallen into the class of sliooJr'is, and the shoodriis have sunk to the level of their own ! 
cattle, except a few individuals whom these brainhinical fetters could not confine, and 
w'ho, under a bmiefic.t nt gov ( riinn fit, have successrully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to wliich their ingenuity and efforts would have raised them. — 
Some pooraiins maintain- in ceni radia tion to the samu vedS, that Brhmba created both 
a male and iemule ; the ShrL^-b!iaghvtit»i, to confirm the perfect union of these divine 
books, says, that Hriimha divided liim^clf into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swayumbhoovu, and the left a female, SliiHu-roopa, and that these persons di- 
vided their children into biMsuliuns, kshutriyus, voishyus, and shSodrus. 

* From vriAS. to iiicrrahe, or he (rreat ; or, lie who knows the vcdu.s. + From kihet^ destruction, and trt7, 
ia latei or, he who saves the oppres^ied. | to enter ; or, lie who eaters on business. § Front 

f/iuftit, to Uko refuge, p. e. in the hrurnhfiiis.) 

G 
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EVERY person at all acquaijited with the H indoo system, must ha V^e been forcibly ' 
struck w*th the idea, that it is whuH^ the work ofbraoihMns; who have here placed 
themselves above kin^s in honour, and lak! the whole nation prostrate at their feet.* 
Many incredible stories are (bund in the most popular Hindoo books, (ending; to ex- 
alt the power, or support the honour orbramhuns; the tbllowlng; may snilice ns spe- 
cimens or these stories: Ourvv. , a bramhnn, ciestroyeJ the whole race of Iloihiiyri 
with fire from hi-s mouth. f Knpil'j, a bramhun, retiuceci, by his curse, the 60,000 
sons of kinsT to ashes. t Vg«t®»tyvi, a bramhun, swallowed the sea, with all its 

coiiteaU % Doorvas k a bramhuu, once teii^thened the day, that he tuig:ht finish his 
relb^ious ceremonies || The same sage cursed and destroyed the whole progeny 
of KrishiiH.II Rhn'goo, a brainhon) gave abusive language to the gods Rrumlia, 

and Shivii, and struck Vlshnoo on the breast with his foot.* A number of dwarf 
bniinhtins created a new liidru, the king of the gods. t Triti and other brambiins 

cursed Shivu, for seducing their wives in the form ofa sunyasee, and deprived him 
of viiiKty4 ^I’he ged Krishnu, at a sacrifice ofiered by Yoodiik'thii j, served the 
br&mhhbs with wultr to wash their 

By the Hindoo law, the rnn^isfrale ivai not to imagine evil in his heart against a 
bramhim ; nor could a person of that order bo put to deal h for any crime whatsoever: 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have Ids bead shaved, but his life was not to be 
touched. II Tlie tribute paid to them, arising H orn ninltiplied idoJalrous cercmonie.s, 
was greater than the re\cmies of the monarch. Ifa slumd.'ri asRun.ed the bramhi- 
nlcal thread, he was to be severely fined. If he gave frequent indJe.slatiori toa hrani- 
hun, he was to be put to death. If a shoodro commit t?d adultery with the wife of a 
hramhun, he was to Jose the ofumding parts, to be hound upon a hot iron plate, and 
burnt to death. If a bramhi n stoh*ashoi^. he v as to he lined ; but if a shobdrA 
stole a branihun, he was to be burnt to if a ^liobdrr? sat upon the carpet of a 

• Tl»e number ofbruittliuns in Bengal, compared >\i‘h th* shoodrus i- , pcrJiajvs, qs one lo eight, or^it^ to ten. 
t See the M^abhai'Ctii. J Ibif. ^ Ibid., j} Ihid, 5 Shree*ii|i.’iviivi'au. * 

i Miihabharaiii. $ Sk'uoJ'u pojianu. § )i The killiiij; oft braiuhilAi iiiiiifaf tlws 

tie £reat the iIiA;&ous. 
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bramhnn, the mag^istrate, havings thrust a hot iron into his fundament^ and branded 
hinii was to banish him the kingdom ; or to cut off his posteriors. If a shdodrui 
through pride, spat upon abramh'in, bis lips were to be cut off. If a person of this 
cast plucked a bramhun bj the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by the neck, the 
magislnilc was to cut off both his hands. If he listened to reproaches against a bram- 
bun, he was to pour hoi lead into his ears. Ifa >hoO(b*ti beat a magistrate, he was 
to have an iron spit run through liim, and to be roasted alive ; a hramhdn, fur such 
an offence, was to be fined. — And, as tfiough all these horrible piiidsbments <>*? earth 
had not sufliciently degraded tjic shoudiii, the wrath of the brandiiius pursued him 
into the next world, — for, tlie same shustr(~*s te?jc!i, that if a shobdrii t(o not rise to 
receive a. brauihibi with due Itonoiir, be will become a tree aTter doall» ; if he look 
angrily at a brauihuii, his t'ves will be put. out by Yiimti, the Hindoo Pluto. 

Menial service tobramhi riH is declared to be highly meriiorious; the body of such 
a servant, says tijc Muliablmrutu, by eating the oris orbis master, beco!nrs purified 
all .sin. formerly, a shobdru toudiod the body ofa bramhon w'hen he took art 
and it is even now practii^ed when a person w ishes to obtain credit for what he is re- 
lating. . , 

'J'he shastr»5s teach, that a gift to a learpcd iitamhnn posPC.vsrs infinite inevit; 
feasts to brainhrus nre considered as vt'rv meritorious : a *n;iu e two 

or three at a (in:e; a rich man invites liiindro*»<. At .di festivn!^, inarriagfs, S:c. 
one «>rih<‘ most imp<n*!unt things to be done is io rut.rrtaiu the branihfins., and to 
make presents to them at their disaiission. Ifa siiobdrii w islj to succeed in an\ pro- 
ject, ho feasts two or tliree brarnlums. Ifa man has been entortainlng a uumoer 
of bramhinis, a neighbour says to him, Ah ! > on are a happy man ! you ran honour 
so many hramhisns !" A covetous man is sometiiiies thus reproached : ‘‘ lie is ve- 

ry rich, hut he cannot bring his mindly part with a mite, no not to entertain bratn- 
hiins: ho does not even invito a fety^ibrnniluns io his iiouse, and w'a'5h iheir feet.” 
To pre.sent gifts to l)ramir”ns at lliC hour of d^ath, and bequeath (o them lands, or 
COWii^ pi:, houses, is extolled in tlio 'iliastriis as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
IbUohved in the next world w ith irnpeiisliable happiness. 

G 2 
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To dritik tke water into which a bramhan’s toe has been dipped, is considered a 

* 

veiy great privilege. When enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, 
that vast numbers of sfaoodrns, while fhsting, thus purily themselves daily; that 
others make a vow to attend to this duty for a length of time, to remove some dis- 
ease. Indeed, shSodrns may be frequently seen carrying water in a cup, and introating 
the first liramhun they meet, to put his toe into it; after which they drink the whaler, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the bramhun, who bestows his blessing on them ; 
others preserve some of this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of a lack of bramhuns; one mode of doing 
which is, by spreading a cloth before the door of a house where many are assembled 
at a feast ; as each bramhun comes out, he shakes the dust from his feet upon this 
doth. Many miraculous cures are said to have been performed on persons swal- 
lowing this dust* 

But, not only is the body of the shoodi'u laid prostrate before the bramhun, to lick 
the dust of his feet, but his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour : the ilituloo 
laws enac^ that, to serve a bramhun, falsehood is allowable ! and that if a shobdru 
^re td listen to the salvation-giving vedu, he is to be punished for his sacrilege. 
Bven at present, it* a bramhun happen to be repeating any part of the vedu aloud, a 
nhoodrfii ifnear, shuts bis ears, and runs away. 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abundantly evident, that this 
whole fabric of superstition is the work of bramhuns ; No person may tdach the 
v6dii but a bramhcui ;— a spiritual guide must be a bramlitin ; — every priest (pooro- 
hitu) must be a bramhun ; — the oflerings to the gods must be given to bramhuns; 
~no ceremony is meritorious without a tee to the officiating bramhun ; — numberless 
ceremonies have been invented to increase the wealth of the bramhuns : as soon as 
a child is conceived in the womb, a bramhun jjlM bo called to repeat certain formu- 
las, when he receives a fee and is feasted ; otl^piVies are made before the birth ; at 
the birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is six months old ; when 
two years old ; again at eight or nine ; and again at marriage ; — in sickness, the bfUmr 
han is paid for rcfpeating forms for the restoration of the patient;— after bis 
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8011 must perform the shraddhu, the offeringB and fees at which are given to the bram« 
buns, twelve times during the first year, and then annually if a shoodrii meet with 
A misfortune, be must pay a bramhun to read incantations for its removal ^ — if his 
cow die, he must call a bramhun to make an atonement ; — if he lose a pie^ of gold, 
he must do the same ; — if a vulture have settled on his house, be must pay a bram- 
hun to purify his dwelling ; — if he go into a new house, he must pay a bi*auiliun 
to purify it ; — if a shoodrii die on an unlucky day,* his son must employ a bramhun 
' to remove tlie evil effects of this circumstance; — if he cut a pool or a well, he must 
pay a bramhun to conscemte it ; — if he dedicate to public uses a temple, or trees, he 
must do the same ; — at the time of an eclipse, the bramhun is employed and paid ; — " 
on certain lunar days, the shoodru roust present gifts to bramhuns ; — during the year, 
about forty ceremonies are performed, called vrdtns, when the bramhuns are feasted, 
and receive fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under the influence of an 
evil planet, he must call four bramhuns to offer a sacrifice a number of vows are 
made, on all which occasions bramhuns arc employed and paid ; — at the birth of a 
•child, the worship ofShnshiee is performed, when bramliuns are feasted ; ---at the 
time of the small pox, a ceremony is performed by thebrambfins ; — they arc paid for 
a.^sisting the people to (iist ; — to remove cutaneous disorders, the bramhuns pray to . 
one of the godde^sses, and receive a fee : — bramhums arc employed daily to oiler tvar-. y 
ship to the family god ofllie shoodru ; — the farmer dares not reap his harvest without , 
paying a bramhun to perform some ceremony ; — ^a tradesman cannot begin business, 
without a fee to a brainluin ; — a fisherman cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fish 
in a spot which he has farmed, without a ceremony and a fee; — nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which bramhuns are entertained, and, 
ill some villages, feasts are celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,00() bramhuns are feasted. 
Instances are mentioned of 100,000 bramhuns having been assembled at one feast. 

At a shraddhu performed for his mother, by Gunga-Govindu-Singhfi, of Jarnooknn- 
dee, near Moorshudubad, Mr. Ila8tingi|pkwa!i, six hundred thousand bramhuns, 
it is skid, were assembled, feasted, and dismiss'ed with presents. 

't 

* It i)|WMiiiwi»lily bdieved by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some day of the week, whea a certain 6tar 
rateni a fi^rticillsr itcllar uaibioii, it is a lij^n (hat ibe child h illegitimate. 
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Thus every form and ceremony of relig^on^ — all lUe public lestivals— all the acci- 
dents and concerns of life — Ihe revolutions of the heavenly bodies — the superstiti* 
OU8 fears of the people — births — sicknesses— marriages— misfortunes — death — a fu- 
ture slate, &c. have all been seized as sources of revenue to the bramhuns ; in short, 
from the tinaeashoodni is conceived in the womb, to his deliverance from purgaloij 
by (he bramhuns at Gu} a, he is considered as the lawful prey of the bramhuns, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments; — ajnd thus, 
their popular stories, their manners, and their very laAs, tend at once to establish 
the roost complete system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies called SirngskarB^* are necessary before a person 
fan be considered as a complete bramhnn, the Gurblia-dhanii ;f Poongsiivunn, 

s/ 

Seemiintonniiyiinii Jatu.kiirmu,J iNishkrumunn,^ Namu-karuiiUjjl Umid^prashimu,* 
Choora-kurunfijt OopfmuyunUjJ and Yivahu:^ 

Four mr^nihs after conception, the ceremony C tirbha*dhanf4 is performed, which in- 
dudes a burnt-sacriilcc, the worship of the shalhgranir]^ and all the forms of the Nan- 
dS-mookhu shraddhii. 

Aftevthe bramht’n^ lias Ijoen six or eight months pregnant, on some fortunate day, 
the ar.ci ceremonies are ])erformeda8 follows: the 

husband, having nMended to liisaccuMomed ablutions, sitting in thofroutorthc house, 
offers the burnt-sacrihec, and pn^senfs offerings to the manes, during wliich time the 
wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, Jiim her nails cut, the sides of her 
feet painted, and then bathes, and clothes herself in new apparel. The female giiesti 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband ami wife are to sit : and they being seat- 
ed, the officiating bramlum assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified luitter, Src. are offered before the shal igramu. A cur- 
tain being suspended, to conceal the maii;;«pd his wife from ob^servation, the husband, 
repeating certain prayers, feeds his wile with milk, and the tender sprouts of (he vuti 
tree, after which the curtain is removed, and the hu.sband repeals otlicr prayer^i put- 

* To purify. + Conr<*ptior, J at <br birih. ^ D<»r»vrrftnrc. Giving tlie oa»e 

* Giflaycfoo4«/ f Shavin;; llii- hr'id. J Investiture, with tbe poita. ^Marriage. 
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ting his right hand on his wife’s shoalder, belljr, &c. At the close of these and other 
ceremonies, a woman brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right hand 
into his house, pouring out water as he goes ; the wife follows close to her husband. 

A fee is given to the officiating bramhhn, and the whole is conduded with a feast. 

V 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jatu-kHrmu is attended to, in which the 
ehraddhri, the burnt-sacrifice/* and other ceremonies, which occapy about two hours, 
are performed, and then the umbilical cord is out. Immediately aAer this, a similar 
ceremony called is perfon?>ed, wfiich also occiipie.s about two hours, 

and in which petitions are ofibred lor the long life and prosperity of the child. 

« 

When the child is ten or cdoveii days old, the name is given {Namfl-kUriwu,) at 
which time oilbriiigH are pre.senled to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offer- 
ed: the husband, siHiiig by his w’fo, who Ins the child in her arms, al.so repeats a 
number ol prayers aller tlie priesb and mrfutlaus the name of the chill. 

At six months old, the chil l is, fi.:- the first time, fed with rice {Unn&^prashunu)^ . 
when o(lbrIni;s to JcceahoJ i'nn»>tors, and a burnt sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, vvitli oniaiinMit.H on neck, v. risls, and ancles, and dressed in new silk 
clothes, is Invu^Mi in {he i >/’ its -ii’licr or uncle, v. ho ^^ls down with it in the 
midst of the coin|)any, and, repeailetj two formulas, puts a little boiled rice into its 
mouth; then nu.sliin::: its hdinls and mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives 
it bcetle-niil. At the do^e of the ci *\*monv, tiie relations and guests give the child 
pieces of mom V, iiccording to their ability, and are then disaiissed. 


When the child is two years ^ Id, the barber sh?iv#»s its head, cuts its nails, and 
bores its ears. Tiiis ceremony, c.dicd ( 1hnmt-IOir runty is preceded by offerings to 
the manes, and is followed !n rub!;jng the child with turnierick arid oil, bathing it, and 
dresmng it in new apparel, li is then bron;^'?t near the altar, where prayers are re- 

•Tkf lAlpiikti bratnhuns preserve lUe fire whitfi k'niUei! af thiisacriliri*, use ii in their daily burnt oSVrtn;;!, 
at thcirw^iaati, and al tUe buroio^ of (be body, after which the sou may preserve it for the uune purposes tvr 
himself. 
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peated> and the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is gi¥en to the priest, and the whole 
fdoses with an entertainment. 

^ At eighty nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fiReen years of age, on some fortunate day, 

the boy is invested with the poita (OopunUf/fknH)^ which is announced to the neigh* 

■ <1 

hours four or live days preceding the ceremony, by anointing the lad with turraerick : 
a number of persons, during these days, feast him separat^ at their houses, and the 
day belbre the investiture, the parents invite alt the women of the village to a feast, 
who carry a metal bason to the house of entertainment, where female barbers pare 
their nails, and paint the sides of their feet red; the women of the house also anoint 
the bodies of these their guests with perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their 
Imir, place beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, filling their basons 
with oil, dismiss them ; if Ijie person be rich, the femalo guests receive a piece of cloth, 
and a metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During the day, a feast is 
given, and in the evening, all the branihniis of the town and neighbourhood are invit- 
ed, whom the master of the feast adorns with garlands of flowers ; paints their fore- 
;}i^ds red, and offers them presents of IjeeUe ; after the feast, accompanied by the niu- 
* ideiahs, the whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust of the feet of 
tfa^r brismbtin gtiests. About two o’clock the next morning, the females of the family, 
ibme with lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others carrying oil 
in cups, parac^ through the village, with music playing,and receive from the houses 
of the bramhuns, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About five o’clock, 
these mmen, and the boy, who is to be invested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plan- 
tains, &c. mixed together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at which time, 
the musicians and priest arriving, Ihe music begins to play. Under an awning be- 
fore the house, at each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from each side of 
which branches of the mango are suspended, the father, through tlie priest, first 
presents offerings to the manes, and then, (Hk son sitting near him) repeats certain 
formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different offerings, one after the other, and 
with them touching the shalgramu, the earth, and then his son’s forehead, he lays each 
down again. The boy then rises, has his head shaved, is anointed with oft aod tur- 
luei ick, batliesi ami puts on new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
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«f the wooden sents while the ceremony of inrestitare ie performed. The priest first 
offers a burnt s^ifice, and worships the shalngramu, repeating a number of prayers ; 
the boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he is dressed in red^ and a cloth is 
brought over his head, that no shoodrS may see his &ce ; after which, he ibtkes in his 
rii^t hand a branch of the vilwfi, and a piece of doth in the form of p pocket, and 
places the branch on his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of 
the suru, to which a piece of deer!s skin is fostened, is suspended from the boy’s left 
shoulder Ming under his right arm, during the reading of incantations. By the help 
of the priest, the fiither now repeats certain formulas, and some passages from the 
vcdas ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest any shoodrn should hear, pronounces the 
words ofthc gayntrS to the boy three times, the son repeating it after him, viz. “ I^et 
m meditate on the adorable li^ht of the dbute ruler (Savitree) :* may it guide our in- 
tellects.'* After this, the suiii poita is taken oflj and thAeal poita, consisting of six 
or more threads of cotton, and prepai^d by the wives or daughters of bramhuns, is 
put on. During the investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats the appoint- 
ed furninlns, and fastens the suru poita to the vilwu staff, i^hoes are now put upon 
the boy's feet, and an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as « Brn|nh&ha- 
ree, will) a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket hanging by his sidu, he appears 
before his mother, repeating a word of Sungskritn, who gives him a fow gntins of rke, 
a poita or two, and a piece of money, lie next solicits alms of his fiither and the rest* 
of the company, who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and others a ffold- 
inohiir ; sometimes as many as a hundred roopees are thus given. The boy then sits 
down, while his father offers another bumt'sacrifice, repeating incantations ; and at the 
close of these ceremonies, the boy, being previously instructed, rises in a pretended 
passion, and declares that he will leave home, and, as a Brumhucharee, seek a subsist- 
anceby begging; but his fatlier, mother, or some other relation, taking hold of his 
arm, invites him to follow a secular life; in consequence of which, he returns, and sits 
down. Certain formulas are now repeated, when the boy takes a bamlxio staff instead 
sff his vilwu one, and throws it over bis shoulder like the former. Other forms are re- 
pei^i after which the fiither presents a fee to the priest, and the boy goes into the 


• The ana. 
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buuse, a womau pouring out water before him ae he goes. To this succeeds the service 
called sandhya; at the close of which, the boy ©ats of the rice which has been offered 
iu the burnt-8|jM5ipificc ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his investiture. During twelve 
nights, he is to sleep only on a bed of kooslui, or on si blanket, a decris skin, or on a 
caqiet called doolicha, made of aheep^s wool, and painted different colours. He is cn* 
joined to eat only rice and spices, witliout oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must hb see 
slidodrii, nor suffer a person of this cast to see hini ; with his fiice povered, he is to 
"bathe in the river very early, continually committiog^o . memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayutree ; nor is be permitted to leave borne without his Brumbu* 
stafl*. iriheboy*sfatherhavebcciiinthefaabitOfeatiiig undressed food occasion*' 
ally in the house ofashobdiil, then, on the day of investiture, a certain person of this 
cast iH allowed, with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he lays himself an* 
der an oldigatiou to be kind io the hoy in future life. At the end of the twelve days, 
the boy throws his Brumhucharee staff into the Ganges, lays aside (he character of a 
m^dicaut, and enters upon what is called grasi'bu*dhurmh, i. e. a secular state; on 
which day a faw;bvainhuns are feasted at his house. 

A« the egg, at otte time impregnated with life, is afterwards hatched by the parents, 
m the receiving of the poita and the gayutree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
liiins, who are. from that timeilenominated dwi ju, or the twice-born. If a boy who 
has recently received the poita be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, 
be must hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may not be said to 
part witli it, or lose the virtue of it, for a moment. The repeating of the gayutree is 
supposed to be an act of infinite merit, and to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient time after this the boy may 
be married. For the ceremonies of marriage, gee a succeeding article. , ^ 

' » . ’ ■ * 'i,-. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Sangskarti, the three first only are perfornied for 
the first child.; but the seven last for every child. Strict bramhmis, in the southern 
parts of Hindoos t^haau, attend to most of them for their daughters as well as tfieir sons. 
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The emritecs assign to brambnns the offering of sacrihees ; the offices of the priest* 
.liOOd ; tiie study of the vddus; expiaining the shastrus to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the hramhhns, it is said, empkyitd, whole 
day in religious ceremonies ; but at present, the greater part of the pi^jous of this 
or4er curtail these duties, and bring the perfornihnce of what they iiiiagine them* 
selves compelled to attend to, within the compass of an hour or less. One bramfaian, 
in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning and noon services septtrateiy, but ul- 
ipost^ll unite them, aOcr nliich they cat, and proceed to business ; a tbw repeat the 
evening service,*, either at home, or l»y the side of the river. ^ .j 

Formerly, only one order, called Satshntee bramhuns, were found in Bengal, all of 
whom wore equal iu honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishdorh, a Ben*’ 
gal raja, rriio, offendud with the ignorance of the braniluins then in Bengal, and wish* 
ingto offer a sacrifice to obtain rain, solicited from ySrn-singhn, the king of Kanyn* 
koovjii, five bramhuiis, to officiate at this sacrifice. 'The first bramh&ns werereject* 
ed, liecuu-c they wore stockings, and rode on horses; those afterwards s^'by the king 
Were approved : their names were Bhuttu-nai-ayonh, Dhkshh, Vedri*gurUh5,' CHian* 
tliiru, and Sliree-hiirshii. Those priests went through the sacrifice to the-great ^tlS’ 
faction of the inonarcli, who gave them grants of land, in what the Hindoos call, the 
province of Hurhii; and from those five bramhhnsure descended almost all the&mi* 
lies of bramhuiis now in Bengal ; they still retain the family names of their original 
ancestors, as Kashy upus, from Koshyupn, the sage; Bhurudwajus, from the sage Bha. 
radwajti ; Sandilyus, from the sago Sandilyn; Savtirims, from the sage Sovnrnn ; fiats* 
yus, from tlie sage Biitsyu. Some of the descendants of these^Kunojn bramhnns, in 
consequence of removing into the province of Vnrfindru, were called Varendru bram- 
fauns, and those who remained in Rarhu, received the name Karhles. These com* 
prize aU the bramhuns in Bengal, except the voidikns, and about 1,500 or S, 000 fa* 
mi^ie^ of the Satshhtec, or original Bengal bramhuns, of whom there were about 700 
iamiliniB in the time of Adisliourii. The voidikus are said to have fled from Orissa 

* THi^e have not two garments, take witli them, when about to perfono the fiftadh^aj a 90 * 

cood puitOiM it in impfoper to porforin ibis ceremony lia\iog on only one garment* 

112 
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from ^ frar of being made vamadiarSs ; and, os account of studying the Wdns 
/-more than others,, they were called voidikn twamhans. 

Bollah^im/die voidya king, whose name will be found in page S4, seeing among 
the ^tunhaiw, both rarhSs and yarendrbs, a great deficiency in their adherence to the 
A^sbastrfie, determined to divide them jnto three orders,* distinguishing one as a pecu- 
liar order ofmerit, to entitle a man to enter which, the following qualifications were 
required : to observe the 'duties of bramhuns, to be meek, learned, of good repol^ to 
possess a disposition to visit the holy places ; be devout ; to poiM|$ss a dislike to receiv- 
ing gifts from the impure ; be attached to an ascetic lift, and to benberal. The braim- 
ll^s whom he found possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the name 
0 koolgenns.-l In the next order, he class^ 1>*<1 -been bom bramhuns ; 

. who had passed through %he ten shngskarhs, «hd-bad read part of the v^dus; these 
he called Shrotriyhs,:]; and directed, that those who had none of the nine quatifica- 

tions,«hould be called Yungshujus.^ 

..1C' ' 

^Wheii Ballalscnii made the^e regolations, he distribated, at a public meeting;, all 
of the country into these orders. After him, DevSe*buru, a ghdtuku 
ViMVihdn, called another meeting of the bramhnns, and rectified the disorders which 
had^upt in among the different classes. 

In each oftbese orders, other subdivisions exist, principally through irregular mar 
liages, all of which are recorded in tlic Koolu shastrii, studied by the Gbutukns, 
which work was l>egun when the kooleenos were first created, and may be qdled th< 
koplSna's book of Ueraldry. 

To a koolSenu the seat of honour is yielded on all, occasions; yet the suppose 
superiority pf this order, in natuinl..<>r, uc(lW!^ talents, no where exists. 

~ * Be slw created other «rdat«rbnnaaiiaM,eie one wUetlMooldijfi, and the «tber Ganna j 

•Tfcr, do not now exist in Bengal. 

f F«wi kaqm^ a race. % From sAroo, to hear ? or, learned in the shastrh. § From a fttmll; 

I Moa enijMoywl in coatracting marriages for otlieis : from gbfttfi, to unite. • 
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Tine distinctions tlius created by B&llalscnu arc most tenaciously adhered to id the 
marriage of the different orders: a koolecntt may give his son in marriage among hts 
own order, or to the daughterofashrotriyu ; but if the family marry among vungshtt- 
las, in two or three generations, they become vnngshnjns. A kobleend aldat give his 
daughter to a person of his own order, or she must remain unmarried.'"'' 'When tlie 
daughter of a superior kooleeiiuis married to the son of an inferior person of the same 
order, the latter esteems himself highly honoured; if a kooleSnu marry the daughter ' 
of a'rfirotriya, or of a vungshnjn, he receives a large present of money; in particular 
instances, two thousand roopees ; but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriy us 

and vnngshnjus expend large sums of money to obtain koolmid husbands for their 
daughters; and in consequence the sons of kooleinus are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of equal rank, become so numer- 
ous, that husbands are Hot found for them ; hence one kooieSnu bramhnn often mar- 
ries a number of wives of his own order. Jilach kooleenu marries at least (wo wives : 
one the daughter of a bramhun of his ow’ii order, and the other of a shrotriyu ; the 
former be generally leaves at her flitlier’s, the other he takes to his own house. It 
is essential to the honour of a kooleenu, that he have one daughter, but by the birth 
of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence he dreads more than other Ilhadobs 
the birth of daughters. Some inferior kooleeiius many many wives ; 1 hilTc beard of 
persons having a hundred and twenty many have fifteen or twenty, and others Wty 
or fifty each. iV umbers procure a bubsisteiice by this excessive polygamy : kt their 

marriages they obtain large presents, and os often as they visit these wives, they re- 
ceive presents from the father; and thus, having married into forty or fifty 'ftmilies, 
a kooletnu goes from house to house, and is fed, clothed, &;c. Some old men, after 
the wedding, never see the female ; others visit her once in three or four years. A res- 
pectable koolSenu never lives with the wife who remains in the house of her parents ; 
he sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a liusband, and dreads to have 
offspring by her, as he thereby sinks in honour. Children born in the houses of 
thtfir fkthers-in-law are never owned by the father. ” In consequence of this state 
of likings, both the married and unmarried daughters of the kooldSfitts are plunged in- 

• Thos Uie creation of thift Ordtr of Merit hns ended tn a state of monstrous polj'gamy, ssbich lias no parallel 
ID Ibe iitatory of human depiavUy. Amonpit the Turks, seruf^lios are confined to men of svenUh ; but here, a lliu* 
doo bramhfin, poueiainc only a ihred of cloth and a pollBy keeps more than a hundred mistresses. 
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to an abyss of misery ; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving their daughters 
to these nobles among the branihuiis. , 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils : kooleenu married women abandoned 
by their huslUuiclS) in luindreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, with the 
j&nowle^ of their pai^ents.* The hov^s of ill-fame at Calcutta, and other large towns^ 
are filled with the daughters of kooloSnu bramhuns ; and the husbands of these wo^ien 
have lately been found, to a most extraordinary extent, the most notorious 

and dangerous dakaits— so entirely degraded are these fiivouiritof^f BuUalsdnu ! I 

The customs of the shroiriyns and vangBhuj^is are not different from those of other 
b|,*am!iuns except in their marriages : the son ofa YWgshnjn makes a present of money 
to obtain the daughter ofa slirotriyii. The greatest number of learned men ill Bengal 
at present, are found amongst the mrh^s, and voidikus. A person whb performs 
religious ceremonfes according to the formulas of some particular \ cdu, is called a rigr 
vddu, yujeor-vedu, samu-vedii, or ut’liurvu-vcdu bramhiuK 

^;;Tlie bramhuns arc not distinguished by any difierence in their dress, the poiia ex** 
eepted ; nor is there any peculiar insignia attached to koolfienns, or the other orders; 
'known, however, by the titles appended to their names. 

' * tnnnmerable lostanccfi of Uie HtriiiF in (he womb hetBi^ d<»stroycr} by tbfiA women, are wH) known among 
all the Hindoos. A k 9 o}ven!& bramhtin a^surod wie. f/tat he hadh«ard moir ihan fi/lywomcn, daii^hfmcfktnitetnus^ 
VM/fss ihetii murtUn it To remove my doi»bl<», Iw referred me to on iustaniv which look place in the village 
where he was horn, when the woman was re ran veil in ihe to an adjoin {o|E|; villajg^e, till ithc had taken medi- 
cines and destroyed the fadiw. Her paramour and his fri«>nd.s were about to be Keieed, on a charge of murder, 
when the woman returned home, having recovered from the indioposilion ocrae^^^nml liy tlte medirifie!i nhe had 
taken. On makin;!: furdicr enquiry into ihh subject, a friend, upon wliose aniimrily 1 can implicitly rely, assur- 
ed me, fbiita very reffpcclahle and learned bramhhn, who cerlainly was not wUllnt; to cbArg;e liis countrymen 
with more vices than (hey po(>¥ei:»ed, loid him, it waxi>upj}i>!>ed, tUnlof^^aumMi 0f these ahortiont took plaat in CaU 
eutta every month ! ! This .Ntatement is doubtless c«u^| 3 ;erated, hut what an unatlerahly shorkinR idea donsUgive 
of the moral condition of the heathen part of Uatcotia. The wimc bramliiSn aflirmed, that he did miilThelicvo 
there was a (single Hindoo, male or famale, 1a.|h«iar|;e cities oC Bon{ra}, who did not viotate the laws of . chastity 
—Many koo1e(7fias retain Mh»ulman mistrosae*, without suScrio^ Incast, although thewirregalaritief are known 
4i> all the neighbours. The pravlice of keeping women of other . easts, and of eating with women of ill-fame, U 
become very general among the hramhuns. A great proportion of the chief dukaits; (plunderers) are brom- 
hhfis. 1 mb informed, that in one day ten bramhlins were once hanged at Dinageporoiisrobberf,ai}d 1 doubt not, 
the woBICnowo remark of Ooverno|^nolweU is, in substance, true: During almost five years that we presided in 
Hhe judicial cutebery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atroetoui crime came before us, but It was 
proved in the «itd a broahua w as at the bottom of it/' IhUeellU Uktttri^l imb % 
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Beside these, many bramhuns are fallen in the estimation of their countrymen:* 

^ The Ugpndanee^ bramhuns, of whom there are four or five bunde^^ihmiltes in 
Bengal^ hy receiving the gills of sehaiiuiiii, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c; at the pretii* 
•hraddims have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst themselves only. It is 
singular, that after the shastru has directed these things to be given to bramhnns, the 
reception of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

’ ‘ .. 

The ]Vfrirhipora1iliainhbn8,+ who repeat the incantations over the dead just before 

the body is burnt, and receive from one to Icn roopees as a fee, lose their honour bv 

«* *’•*■ • 

officiating on these occasions, and are*^ compelled to visit and marry among Ihcni- 
selves. -"'‘V 

The Kupalee bramhfins are the officiating priests to a c^ast of shoodrus called kiV 
palecs, and on this account are sunk in honour. 

The Swurniikarn, (lOpalii, Dhova, Sootrudharn, Kfiloo, Bagdce, OooUSM^ TPh**,! 
tunee, Jalikui, Shoiindikn, and Domii bramhiins, are priests to the goldsmiths, milk* 
men, washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spirituous liquors, bask^t^* * 
makers, &r, and are on that account so sunk in honour, tlial the other bnimhunrwitt 
not touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat with them. 

•The Doivngnu bramhnns, who profess to sttidy the Hindoo astrological works, are 
also fallen in rank. They cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen in their hands in the streets. 

The Mudyhdoshee (or Mudyudeshee) bratnliune are descended from Viroopak^hu, 

K a .^StThhoontee brambhn, who was a notorious drunkard, but who at tho sama 

iii _ . 

* Aci^ndlng fo tlm AuDikil-tftUwfi, and other sliniifrus brnrotihti$ lo^e their honour by the follnwin^r things^ 
By becominf; KorvantA to the kingi by pursuing any senilnr inisinesK; by l^eromitig priests to ihdodrbs; hy olBel* 
aliiij; as priestvfor a whole village; by negtectiiig any part of the three daily Horviees. At prcheot, hon'tVer, 
there s.h scarcely ii single bramh&a to be found who docd not violate some one or other of UiMC nUei. 

i That it), the dead-boraiog brambkni. 
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tme was fiunotts as a religiooi mendicant, possessing the power of working mira* 
ties. 


yyai^ t]^e moonee, once raised a shSodra to bramKimhood ; this man’s descendants 
are called %as>okta bramliQns, or the brambhns created by the word of Vyasu, ma* 
ny of whom are to be found in Bengal ; they marry and visit among themselves on« 
ly, being despised by other bramhuns. ' 

Not only in these last instances are many of the brambtins sdak info disgrace, but, 

if this order is to be judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are assured, 

^ * • 
^tiiat formerly, bramhuns were habitually employed in austere devoUon and abeti- 

nenee, but now they are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, dealing in 

artides prohibited by the shastni, &c. This general corruption of maniiers is, in a 

great measure, to be attributed to the change of government : the 11 indoo kings used 

to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of cor* 

poral punishment; and tliey supported great multitudes of bramhuns, and patronized 

, them in the pursuit of learning. Having lost this patronage, as well as the fear of 

losing their honour, and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of their 

religion, and apply to things, in their apprehension, more substantbl. A number 

of bramh&ns, however, may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, who 

despise worldly employments, and spend their lives in idolatrous ceremonies, or in 

visiting holy places, repeating the names of the gods, &c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhtlns are equally sunk as in ceremonial purl* 
ty : they are, it is true, the depositaries of all the knowledge their countiy contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a bramhun who can read what his fore&thers wrote, 
is now scarcely to be found in Bengal.* JFbr on account of the state of religion among 
the bramh&nst see vol. S, Introduction, p. Ik. 

Many bramhuns are employed by Europeans and rich Hindoos ;f the Hindoo rajas 

* See a folio wiog article in this volorae, relative to the pi esent state of learning io BangaU 

•f A sensible bfwnhho, whose opinion 1 a&kfd on this pointy supposed (bat three fourths of the brambttns in Ben* 
gal were the gervontd of others, and that the other quarter were supported as priests, and by teaching youth, Ac. 
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•till maintain a number; others are employed in the courts of justice ; some find a 
•ubsistence from the offerings where a celebrated image is set up ; many are employ- 
'ed as pundits to Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life*; while a number be- 
come farmers, employing shoodrns to cultivate their fields, that they may avoid the 
sin of killing insects with the plough-share; others are drapers, shop-keepers, &c* 
The shastru expressly forbids their selling milk, iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, 
sesamum, &c« yet many bramhiins now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spi- 
rits, and flesh. A brainhun who is an accomptanl will write the accounts, and re- 
ceive the allowance callcdMustooree, upon every joint of beef purchased by his em- 
ployer, without a qualm, but i(you mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on 
his ears in the utmost haste, as though ho were shocked beyond expression. 1 
have heard of a brarnliuii at Calcutta, who was accustomed to steal beef) and sell it 
to the butchers : many traffic in spirituous liquors. 

# 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property to promise annual presents 
to bramhnns, especially to sacli as are reputed learned ; these presents very frequent- 
ly descend from father to son ; they consist of corn, or garments, or money, according 
to the promise of the giver; and instances occur of a bramhiWs receiving aa much 
as a thousand roopccs from one donor. Those annual donations are generally 
given at the festivals. , . . 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, and becoming their spiri- 
tual guides ; from pretending to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name* 
of some god, &c.; many are employed as ghfitukris, in contracting marriages. Large 
presents are also received at the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no few^r 
than five thousand bramhuns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty of rich Hindoos. 

But the greatest means of support are the Devottiirns, viz. houses, lands, pools, 
orchards, &c. given in perpetuity to the gods ; and the BromhottarSs, similar gifts 
to the bmmhons. The donors were former kings, and men of property, who ex- 
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pccted heaven as the reward of their piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, 
pools, &c. to be oftered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; but it is fur from 
being so frequent as formerly ; and indeed the Honourable Company, I am informed, 
forbid this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby injured. When a gift is 
made as a devotturu, the donor, in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who 
own the image to worship the god with the produce of what he gives. Sometimes a 
son on the death of his father and mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to 
bis spiritual guide, or, to the bramhuns, a house, or some other gift. Formerly, 
poor braralifins solicited alms of rich land-owners, who gave them portions of land in 
perpetuity, In these ways, the dcvottnrns and brnmhoftiirns hare accumiiiulated, 
till the produce amounts to an enormous sum. I have been informed, that in the 
district of Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry amounts to the 
annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of roopees.^ It has been lately ascertain* 
ed, as my native informants say, that the lands given to the gods and bramhuns by 
the difTercnt rajahs in the ziilali of NiidS}ya, amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or 
about 600,000 acres. When all these things arc considered, it will appear, that 
the clergy in catholic countries devour little of the national wealth compared with 
the bramhuns. 


SECTION II. 

Of the KshUtriyH cast, 

THIS is the jiecond order of Hindoos ; said to have been created to protect the 
earth, the cattle, and bramhuns.’' Sonic affirm, that there are now no kshiitriyus; 
lhat in the kulee-y oogu only two casts exist, bramhuns and shoodrus, the second and 
third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The srmgt;barris, including investiture with thepoita, belong to the kshhtriyns at 
well as to t!ie bramliims ; with this difference, that the kshutriyns are permitted to 

* It is however, to re.Tinrk, that in fill's »nm are included wliaf »i*-e called Phtxkirana, or lauds 

sranted to Mtlkulmaa laims ; and MuUauraua, laudi^ l^raiited to sliOodrus by kiitgv, or great laad^oiraer§. 
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*> posnesfs only three parts of the gavntr^. The daily religious ceremonies also of 
braiiiliiiiis and kshutriyus are nearly the same; and the ksluitriyns are permitted to 
read the vediis, and worship their Guardian deities, without the intervention of the 
braiiihuns; ou extraordinary occasions bramhiinsarc employed. 

Thefliiidoo kings, both of the families of the sun and moon, belonged this cast; but 
in the decline of the liindoo power, many shobdru kings reigned in llindoost’hano.^ 
'J‘he duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajb.runginee : in a conversation be- 
twixt V diniinaiiityu and Hhijiree-fluree, twokshntriyu kings, the former recommends 
to the latter the following duties, xiz. “ As Indru, during tlie four rainy months, tllU 
the raitli w.'th wafer, so a king .should fill his treasury with money ; — as, l^dorju, 
the sun, in wanning the earth eiglit months, does not scorch it, so a king, in drawing* 
revenues from his people, ought nut to oppress (hem; — ns V^ayoo, the wind, sur- 
rounds and fills every f hing, so the king, by his officers and sjues, should become ac- 
quainted with the affairs and circuin.sfaijces of his whole people;— as Yumu judges 
men without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, so should a king 
punish, without fa\our, all ofieiide^rs ; — as Vhrooin, the regent of water, w ith his 
pashi»,-f binds his enemies, so let a king bind all malefactors safely in prison; — as 
Chiiinlrn, the moon, by his cheering light, gA es pleasure to all, so should a king, by 
giflls, i^c. make all lijs people happy; — and as Piit’hi\ee, the earth, sustains all 
alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and forbearance towards all.’* In 
tlie Hhagi:viitn'(jlwta, Kriixhjiii is represented as saying to Urjoorn), A soldier of 
the kshiifriyii tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. Such soldiers as are the favour- 
ites of lieacen, obtain such a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heaven; if thou art victorious, tliou wilt enjoy a world.” 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinction of ksluifnyris, wear the 
poita, and perform tlie ceremonies belonging to this cast : they marry and visit on- 
ly among themselves. The present raja of Burdwaii is akshritriyu; but the few who 
are found in Bengal are petty land-ow ners, merchants, &c. 

* Forihprlj, a iiumher of lajus of the llari'c cast, one of (he lo\^'Cbt classes of sluCdru.-, reigLcd in Aeram. 

f A divine weapon, in (he shape of a rope. 

I 2 
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SECTION 111. 

The Voishy&s. 

THE third order of Hindoos, are called Yoisliyns, whose business is said to con* 
sist in ** keeping cattle, carrying on trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” 
&c. They ncarry and fraternize among themselves ; they are forbidden to read 
the v^dhs ; and through the bramhtins alone can they perform religious ceremonies. 
They wear the poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shoodras, though 
in reality they are equally the slaves of the bramhuns. The few voishyus in Bengal 
are hirmers, merchants, See. In the west of UindoosU band they arc more numerous. 


SECTION IV. 

J7ie ShoodrOis. 

THE rules of the shastros respecting the shoodrns are so unjust and inhuman, 
that every benevolent person must feel tite greatest indignation at the Hindoo law* 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people under 
the equitable laws of the British Government. Having already enlarged on this sub* 
ject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, that the.shoodriis are forbid- 
den “ to accumulate superfluous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhun is prohibited from giving spiritual counsel to a shoodrn, or to inform him 
of the legal expiation for his sin.”* 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws have placed the great body 
of the people, for it is admitted, that there is-not in Bengal more than one bramhun to 
a thousand shoodrds. The shoodrd cannot perform one religious ceremony id which 
there are either oflTurings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt'oflTes'ings, except through 
the brainhflns; and the only way in which he can obtain any hope of abetter birth, 
is, by becoming the constant slave of bramhiins. In the morning, after cleaning the 

* Sir W. Joneb's traiihlation of Munoo. 
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house of the bramhun, he must fetch him water, flowers, clay,* and wood for worship; 
he must next wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait upon him while 
he worships ; collect all the materials for his dinner ; after dinner,, present to him wa- 
ter to wash his mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted to eat what 
the brainhun leaves. He must cleanse the ground where the bramhun has oaten, as 
well as the dishes used at dinner; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. and in 
the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, and prepare his bed. After lying 
down, he must rub his legs with oil, and, when the bramhun has fallen asleep, he muy 
take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves bramhuns, is declared by the shas- 
tru to act meritoriottsly. On the contrary, the sboodru who envies and injures bram- 
.hiins, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no slioodru will serve a bramhun without wages, and in some 
cases, as, if liis wages are withheld, the shoodro will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. Ill; ivill offer to the bramhuns, things which cost him nothing, such as prostra- 
tions, hows, flattery. &c.and, ifiie may be repaid in the next wotld, he will present 
liirii with soaiethiiig rather more solid. Some slioodrfis, however, reverence bramhuns 
as gods, + and the whole of the swinish multitude'’ pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a hrainlr in, the slioodrii raises his joined hands to liis forehead, and gently 
bows the liead ; tlie bramhun never returns the compliment, but gives the shoodru a 
bloHsiiig, extending tiie right hand a little, as a person would do when carrying wa- 
ter in it.J In bowing to u hrainhiin, thesins oftlie shobdrd enter the fire, which, by an 
Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhuirs hand, and are consumed. If a bram- 
huii stretch out his hand before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will $ink into a stale 
of misery ; and if Ihoshdodrii meet a bramliun, and bow not to him, he will meet with 
the same fate. 

The shdodrus practise the ceremonies belonging to their order using the formulas 
of the pooranus ; but 9 person of this class is proliibi ted from repealing a single pe- 

* '1\> form the lioRn. + Some kaisi’lius reverenre the bramhiins more than is done by any other shoodi tis. 

n 

J This blearing U lomctitnch given, but in general the shoudru bows, and the bramhun, without taking any tm- 
tice, passeii on. 
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tilion from the verlns. Devout ^looilrim practise tLe follow in^ fereir.onirs (!aily ; 
About tw«*lve o'clock they bai lie, ami afterwards, wiih the pooraiiu prayers, attend to 
tlie two first serviees.prPRcr died for eacii day, either bv the side of the river or in the 
house; and in the evening they repeat anotlier service. In l! ese ceremonies, the 
brainhinical object of w orship is the shali;pramu ; that of the shoodiiis, who are for- 
bidden to use this stone, the water of the Canges. 

Sliooariis, not being prohibited by the shastrii the exercise of any trade, pursue (at 
present) liiat which they think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
emplounentfi, these trades are pursued from lather to son in succession. Several 
cast engages in the same trade, though this is not regular; as, among the weavers 
are kciihi'hiiK, iiiilkineu, gardeners, and liusbanduien ; diilerent casts also follow the 
occupation of carpenters* 

Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, bankers, spice- merchants, 
liqiKH'- merchants, ornament-makers, &c. can read the translations of (lie pooranns in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyfis read their ownshastrnson medicine ; as well as the 
Snngskritri grammars, the poets, and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voidyfi writers in this language are inentioried, A lew kaifit’hns,and other slioodrfiB, 
who have become rich, also read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The biamhunsdcny that there are any pure shoodriia in thekiilee-yoogu ; lliey add . 
that the present race of shuodrns have all arisen from improper marriages betwixt 
the higher ani^l lower casts. The general name by whicli the kiilS-yoogii shoodrua 
aretiistinguished is Vurjin-sunkiirii.* 

There are many subdivisions among the shoodrns, some of which are as cflectual ^ 
barriers to mutual intercourse as the distinctions between bramluiiis and slioodrQS ; 
a kuist^hii will no more visit a barber than would a brainhun, nor a barber a joiner; > 
and thus through alb the ranks of the lower orders. 

* Mixed casts: from v'urui(i, a cast, and suiik'dru, mixture. 
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1 shall here notice the difleicnt ranks ofshoodi-riSj or vrirnu-shunkrirup.apfar as 1 ani 
able : this will bring before the reader the state of the Anrs and RJ an vfactuillu 
among the Hindoos : 

Class, The Voldyus. These persons, who sprang from the union of a braui- 
hiiii with a female voishyu, claim tlie honour of belonging to the third order, in con* 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of investiture perform some 
of the ceremonies used in investing a bratnhfin. RnjvhJlhvn, a person of (his class, 
steward to the nnwab of Moorslindabad, about a lunvlred years ago, first procured 
for the voidyns the honour of wearing the poita: he invited the branihuns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest l»i<isou ; from which time many voidyns wear this badge 
of distinction. Some persons of this order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean fifteen 
days after the death of a parent, and others a niontli, like other shobdrls. The 
voidyns can read some of the shastriis ; they extort more privileges from the bram* 
hiins tiian other shoudrus ; sometimes sitting on the same scat, and smoking from (he 
fiamo pip <?5 w'itli them; in a few instances they employ indigent bramhims as clerks 
and even as cooks. ♦ I'ew voidyns arc rich: some are very rigid idolaiors, and 
many voidyn widows ascend the funeral pile: at Sonhklialce, in Jessore, which con- 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows are regularly burnt aliva 
w ith the corpses of their husbands. 

Bullaliisenn created four classes ofkooleenus, who have assumed the titles of Sena, 
Mnlliku, Duttii, and Gooptii. 

The voidyns, who are the professed, though not (lie exclusive, medical men 
amongst the Bengalis, + study the JNidumi, Rukshitii, Drivyu-gooiiii, and other me- 
dical shastras. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but one person in a vil- 
lage, perhaps, teaches three or four youths, in many cases his relations, who are 

♦This, I find, is not only thceilseas {(respects (lia voidy ti<«. hnf rich sltor>(lrrf<;. of evory order, employ ltraim« 
hn.s Of rooks; even Ihr voirugee oi nidi cants procure lirainliuiHlo prrparr the food at their feasts. 

f A rc'iprctnble H-iidon will not rereive medicine from any Hindoo eveept a voidvu ; and some shastrfis de- 
clare, ili.'it a person n-Jerting a vo'ulyfi physirinii wll he punished in hell; hut that be who employ • a Toidyb, 
thoug^li he should jiol bcaUtc to sec (jiuogaiu iiis dying uiomcnts, will usccud lo heuven. 
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maiatained at their oam homes. Three, four, or five years are spent with the tutor, 
who, however, derives no emolument from his pupils, bein<;^ content with the honour 
and meHt of bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, a young man 
begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, as his neighbours may call upon him. 
IVIedicines are never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the voidyos, some other casts practise medicine,* as bramhuns,+ kaisCfauB, 
barbers, potters, &c. Many women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos- 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengalee doctors, that they are old 
women guessing at the divine qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and 
pretending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack-doctor boasts, mounted 
on a cart in an English market-{)lace. The women of the haree cast are employ- 
ed as midwives, j: and the doivugn'i bramliims inocubie for the small-pox.^ 

Sd Class. The KaisChns, commonly called by Europeans, the writer cast, sprang 
from a kshutriyii and a female shoodru. There are fpur orders, called the Ootrn- 
rarhec,tl Dakahinu-rarhee, Vriiignja and Varirndru. Among these, Biillalnscnu created 
four orders of kool^nhs, called UdhikarSe, Ghoshu, Vusoo, and Mitru^ and forty- 
two orders of Shrotriyus, called Uc, Duttu,! KurQ, Palitu, Sh^nfi, Singhn, Dasfi, 
Gooliu, Gooptii, Yevutta, Surukaru, Mulliko, Dharu, Kopdrh, Bhodru, Cliundrii, 
Vishwasn, Adityii, So, Hajra, &c. ' 

* ThebarbcFRy by waiting upon Europeans, hiive obtained some iafornintinn respecting (hr effioacy of ca- 
lomel, and English saWes ; and, arc in many cases, able to perform cures beyond the powor of -the voiflyds. ^ 

f Ycta branthun, practising physic, becomes degraded, so that other hrambuns wj^U not eat with him. ' 

The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife; and would sooner perish than em- 
ploy one. ‘ 

^ The ravages of this disease are very extensive in Bengal. Could Europeans of influence engl^ the doivug- 
nu brauihuns, to enter heartily into the use of the vaccine matter, the good done would be bouddlris : the diffi- 
culties in the way of (he coic-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and I believe the use of (lid vaccine matter 
is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the diflTerent stations, through (be influence of Europeans. ^ H con only 
prevail, however, through (he rfl^alar practitioners. 

II Some families of (his order have a regular custom, at their feasts, of thrhwing all their food auay after it 
has been set before them, instead of eating it. ^ . 

t The Dhttiis catne with the five bramliuns whom Bfillalhsenii made kooleenvs, hut the Itingiefn^ to make 
them kooldSuhs, because they would not acknowledge themselves to be the sorvanU of the U'r|iqhfiot. 
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Tbe members of 9 shrotrijru &mily, by marrying amongst kooleinus for three or four 
generations, are raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive garlands of 
flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. Some of the kayast^hu koolSenas mmrry 
thirty or forty wives. 

The kayust’hnK perform the same daily ceremonies as the bramhuns, but they select 
their prayers from the tiintrus. They arc in general able to read and write ; a few 
read the works of the poets and the medical shastrus ; and some understand medicine 
better than the voidyhs. Among them arc found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. In Bengal the bramiiiins are far more numerous than the kayost’hos, yet, 
in proportion to their numbers; there are more rich kayust’hos than bramhuns.* 

3d Class. From the union of a bramhiin and a voishyu arose the Guudhu>vdniks,t or 
druggists. The shop of a rospectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred kinds 
of drugs and spices; and some arc rich. Among this class ofshobdrus are fitrmers, 
merchants, servants, &c. They marry among themselves, but bramhhns shew them a 
degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating sweetmeats at their houses. They ex- 
pend large sums at feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhun cooks. 

4/tk Class, From a bramhon and a voishyo also arose the Kasharees, or brass found” 
ers. More than fifty articles of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, arc of coarse and clumsy manufacture. Indivi- 
duals of this cast arc found amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; few are rich, and the very 
poor ore few ; they read and write better than many other shoodrus ; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayhnu, Muhabharutu, &c. 

6ih Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu arose the Shankhri-vaniks,^; or shell- 

atiiament makers : these brnamenls, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 

* 

« They biive a^utred wealth in (he ttervice of MuauimttBii aud Europeans* f GQndhu, a smell, and 

a trader. t ShunkUiii, a bUcll. 

■' •'/' V - J 
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the sliaAtru. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood^ women wear six or eight of thei# 
rings on each wrist j and in the east of Heiigal they cover the lower part of the arm 
with them. The prices vary from one to eight roopecs a set, of six or eight for 
«ach wrist; joined sets, which will cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at differ* 
ent prices from ten to twenty roopces : the latter will lat>t during two or throe 
nerations ;♦ but when six or eight only are w^orn Ioomo on each arm, they break in 
three or four years. Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, See, while 
individuals from other casts have begun to follow the occupation of shunkhu-vauiks, 
though not favourable to the accjuisitiou of wealth. Except in large towns, this or- 
der of shdodi'us is not numerous. 

^th Class, From a ksluHri^u and a female shoodru arose the Agoorees, or has* 
bandmen; but many other shdbJrus, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants of the Hctnourable Com* 
pany ; according to others, of the jumidarusjf or land-holders. Whether the jumi- 
darns bo the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, 1 leave to be decided by 
others; they collect and pay tlic land-tax to government, according to a regular written 
assesvsment^ and arc permilted to levy upon the tenants, upon an aVeriage, as much 
as four anas| for CTei^ roopec paid to government ; adtjed to which^ they constantly 
draw money from the tenants for servant-' wages, ae presents (froto be^ tenants), 
gifts iowardb the marriage expences of their children, &c. 

•1 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance from their labours, and we 
in vain look amongst them for a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, os Jn Eng- 
land a few arc able to pay their rents before the harvest, but many borjrow iipon 
the credit of the crop, and pa) after harvest. The great body of the Bengal IkVin* 
ers, however, are the mere servaiilH of the corn-merchant, who engages to pay the 

♦ At thr hour of dentil, a fi*inale leaver her oroninenfs to whoifi*u>evrt she plrn^e^ ; Somettines to her spiritual 
Xnide, or to the Uintly pncit. A person U'lt biMpieathtni; soineUtiris; to these persons, in followed (o the next 
world with anathema,. + IVom jlijner*n, Innd, and darH, a po-.-.es^or. An ana Is ahost two«pt0fe« 

En^lidb. ^ One roly fit In a thuifAnd vill.ieieg may be foajK^osse&Red ofjip'eAt wealth, and one In tbriti]rllhUlU 
who po&sewes forty or fifty cattle, and not in debt. 
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•gent of the jiimidara the rent for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender 
all the produce of his land to the corn-merchant, and to receive from him what is 
necessary for the maintenance of his family till the harvest. If the produce be more 
than the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it is written as debt in 
Ills name, and he engages to pay it out of the produce of the next year. When he is 
unfortunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold by the corn- merchant, 
and he is turned out upon the unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious men* 
dicant, or, to perish. 


The tax to the Compaiiv 1 1 am informed by the natives, is in proportion to the va- 
lue of the land : in some places, whore the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopecs a bigha where rice, &c. are cultivated, the tax 
fluctuates from eight anas to two roopees the bigha. ^ 

About (ho middle of February, if there should be rain, the farmer ploughst his 
ground for rice for the first lime; and again in March or April : the last ploughing 
is performed with great care, and if there have been rain, the ground is weeded. 
Sometimes rain, at this period, is delayed fifteen days or a month; but in all cases the 
land is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bullocks, w orth from eight to 

* A fiighn iHiti come parts ineUi^s eight Y-threc, nntt in others ei{;hly-vcvpn ru?M'5i fsqunre. Tlie la&dl 

on %ihich (he indigo plgnt in onllivntrfl n^ll |ui> a greater tax than l ire land;!*. ** 'Mip mnnufiiCiureof iiiUigo ap- 
pears to ha\p bpfti kiinnn qrd prnctifpfi in Tiiiiia at ilie cnrlir^t period, sax;- Mr. Colebrookc. From this conn- 
try, irhenoe the dye ohinin^ iis name, Kurope anciently supplird nith it, until the prodijee of America en- 
groH«ed (Jie marker. Within n very late period, the ralerpriz.e of a few F.wroprais in Uerigal has rcvi'srd the e*- 
porl.'dionor rndign, bill it hni liecn laoMly rnuimlartured by IIicMvelvcft The nicety of the process, by which ili« 
Indigo is inadfs drmnitdc a '■kitfut and CApn irncccI eye. The indigo of Benpal. «o far as its natural qiialits iiniy 
be^olely copsideredy is superior to Itiui of North America,. *md equal to ilie best of South Anieriia. Little, how- 
ever, ha» tiUhcrlo been gained by ihe .vpcciilalion. The succcs-ful planters arc few ; the unsuccc^jsful, numcr- 

/ 4- A tlengal'plough is (he simple iiistniment Imaginald.e : it ronsist? of a crooked plrre efviood, sharp* 
cned At one end, and cnveml^willi u plate of iron which forms the piough^biian*. A wooden bancne,nboul two 
Vdtlottg, fitifc.xed H) the ofher cud tfOM-wayji; and in the midst a long straight piece of wood, oj hamboo, called 
he Gedia, whicti goes l»etwee«„lhe bullocki, and fnlls onihe middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by means of it 
)cg,nnd is (fed by Aigtring. The yoke is n neat i ns f rumen t, and lies over the necks of two bullock.^ just lirfore 
hi; hiuiip, nt|id hiiS'ino pegs descending on (he «>i(le of enrii biiUi'Ck''. neck, by means of which it tied with a 

wpiiertM (ii^L/fbercisonly one man, or boy, to each plough, W'ho|wi!lione linnd holds the plough, and with 
!|^ otlierguid^iiio by pullmg them this or that way by theud, and di ivingth cm fopw'ftrd with a stick. 
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sixteen rooj[>eeB each, will plougfb, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of lan4^ 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.* Horses are never used in agriculture. 

The farmer, about the beginning of May, casts his seed into the ground, in much 
the same manner as the English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like a lad- 
der ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep off the birds. If there 
should not be rain in four or five days after sowing, and if the suit should be very hot, 
the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing and sowing are re- 
peated. The farmer preserves the best of his corn for seed ; twenty-four pounds of 
which, worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one bigha. Should he be 
obliged to buy seed, it will cost double the sum it would have done in the time of 
harvest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, to prevent its becoming too 
rank, also to loosen the earth, and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it; and when it is a toot high, he weeds il.f 

The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of baiiibdds in his field, suf- 
ficiently high to be a refuge from wild beasts, covers it with thatch, aild places a ser- 
vant there io watch, especially during the night. When a bufialo, or a wild hog', 
comes into the field, the keeper takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, ai>A tb Ihe 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, 8cc, bound up on all side's, and in 
this manner he approaches the animal, shaking his lighted straw, a;hd making aloud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

* Tbf* sliaHtrfi directs, that the hushtindman tthall not plough -wttli than four bn11ock(i, 
cd to, as many are not rich enough to buy and maintain tour bullocks. If a farroei’ plough with a 
lock, and not with a bull, the shnstrh pronouncco all the produce of bin grouuiil* iiAeli!»gn, and unfit to ho iS 
any religions ceremony. It has become quite 'common, however, at pregent, Idgntliigh with bollocks/and in thi 
cu,Miern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 

f Land, after it Itax been ploughed, is cleaned with a half-booked knife, called nirence | l|S it fogromel 
'Jncoaceivably more foul than inEngland, this part offke fanner's labour ts very great, A 

•(rnment to Ute form of ahoe, witha handle about (wo feet and a half long, and the jMb 

ipade, called a kooddald, aodweru the purpose of spade and hoe, 
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^In the middle of August, about four months after sowing, the farmer cuts his com 
with a sickifb resembling in shape that used in England ; the corn is then bound in 
sheaves, and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or thiiee days : it is never 
reared up to dry : some even carry it home the clay it is cut. Eight persons will cut a 
bigha in a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, beside tobacco, oil to 
rub on his body, &c.* When the corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the 
sheaves, which are very light, on their heads, and carry them home, each person tak- 
ing twenty, thirty, or forty small sheaves : a few farmers carry the produce on bul- 
locks. The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, as in Europe. 

The rice having been brought^ home, some pile it in round stacks, and others imme- 
diately separate it from the husk with bullocks; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by side, and drives them round 
upon a qtuintily of sheaves spread upon the ground : in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mnns, will thus be trodden out. The Bengal farmers ^ muzzle 
the ox in treading out the corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unnuizzie them ; a few muzzle them altogether. After the corn has been 
separated from the straw, one person lets it fall from his hands, while otl)ers, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it; wdiich operation having been performed, the farmer either 
deposits the com in what is called a gola, or Bends it to llic corn-merchant, to clear 
off his debt.— The gola is alow round house, in which the corn is deposited upon a 
stage, and held in on all sides by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a 
door in the side.-^Tlie farmer piles his straw in slacks, and sells it, or gives it to his 
^Ule. In Bengal, grass is never cut and dried like hay ; and in tliedry season when 
there is no grass, cattle arc fed with straw ; the scythe is unknown to the Bengal for- 
mer, who cuts e^cn lus grass with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second and principal harvest; at 
virVich time) as it is mesot to be transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
•pace. About the middle of J uly , he ploughs another piece of ground, which, as the 
lain, Iwve 8$tinj is now become as soft as mud, and to this place he trmisplants the 
* Some funnerK pay the labourori in kind. 
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rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked to retain the water. 1 he 
rice stands in water, more or less, during the three following mouths : if Ihere should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer resorts to watering the 
field. lu N ovember or December he reaps this crop, which is greater or less iLan 
the former according to the soil and siruation.^ 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantu is often used in the north of Gen- 
gal : it consists of a hollow trougli of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an Iiorizonlal beam, lying on bamboos fix- 
ed in the bank of a pond, or river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, whore a gutter is prepared to ciyry ofi‘ the water; and tJie other 
is dipped in the water, by a man standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it 
in with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of earth at the farther end 
of it, is fastened to that end of tliejaiitii near the river, and passing over tlie gullow's 
before mentioned, poises up the janlu full of water, and causes it to empty itself into 
the gutter. One jantii will raise water three /eet ; and by placing these troughs one 
ab*ovc another, water uiny be raised to any height. Sometimes, where the height is 
' greater, the water is tljrown into small reservoirs or pits, at g propey height .^bove 
cacli oilier, and sufUciently deep to admit the next jantii plunged low enough 

to fill if. Water is sometimes thus conveyed to the distaricg of %ynilc or more, on 
every side ofa large reservoir of water. In other parts of Bengal, they have clidVr- 
cvit uif thods of raising water, but the principle is the same : in the south, 1 bdieyej 
tiiey commonly use baskets. 

T > 

Where the lands are good, and situated by the side of water which wi^ not be dried 
up till the plant is matured, a third harvest is obtained.* In January^ the farmer 
sows rfee on slips of land near water, and, as it grows, waters it like a garden. If the 
water retire to a great distance, be transplants it nearer to the water; and about tlk# 

^ i, 

middle or close orApril, he cuts and gathers it. 

nice is the staff of life In Bengal, far biiiyond wdiat bread is in Fnglaiiil;f.§nd io* 
deed boiled ricc, with green®, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost lha 

* A fourth bnrmt Uobtsilncd in the Dinn^ejiorr and other diilrictt. 
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natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are sometimes added, accordinj; to a per* 
sou'n taste and cast. Flesh, milk, and wheat Hour, arc comparatively little eaten 
flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast,* and milk is too dear for the great body 
of the people, except in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capricious 
about hts food, unless he be rich, and then indeed his disS may be made up in tweufy 
different ways, either sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, roots, 
fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities ofsweaimeats; prepared chiefly with 
rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are produced, in a plentiful sea* 
fon, rice not separated from tlieduisk is sold at about four mimsf for a roopee; in 
the neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the price 
is necessarily higher. In cleaning the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The 
person who separates it from the husk, j: receives for his trouble, out of sixteen s6r8, 
about one scr, together with that which falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as 
people of the middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at one 
roopee eight anus, or two roopees, a niun ; but in the districts where the land is most 
productive, rice is extremely cheap, not being. more than ten or twelve anas a mun. 
Ill some districts the rice is very white, thin, and small, and this is esteemed the best; 
in others it is much larger in .sixe, but neither so clean nor so sweet. The districts 
about Patna, Khngpore, Dinagepore, Jiingipore, Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce 
very great quantities of rice ; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, Moorshtidabadi 
and other large cities. 

In the year 1767, there was a fatnine in Bengal, § when eight out of every ten per* 

^ ♦ Nnthini; can exece «l the abhorrence rxprca»»ecl by Ihe Hindoos at the i(b‘:i of kiUm^ cow**, and catinj; beef, 

and ycKlle vediii imUf rornmatido the »>lHnxhier of cows for sacrifice, and several pooranus relate, thm at a lacii* 
offered by Vishwainitrb, the brambfins devoured 10,000 cowb whicb had been offered in sacrifice. 

f That ii, about 330 lbs. •* 

% Rice is separated from the httik by the dhenkee or pedal, w hich is set up near the house, nnd used when* 
over needed. In larxe towns, cleaiiinjt^ rice is a trade, followed by different ensu. As the rice is made wet be- 
fore it is cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cast by eating rice which has been mada wet 
by Mtinfilinans, and othtrs. 

S In the hi 1761^, a ibiilllon of people arc utd to have died by fuiainc. 
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•oro are said to have died. The year before the Stmiae, the harvest was deficient 
trough the want of rain, and during the next year there was comparatively no rain. 
*^711086 possessed of property were able, of course, to procure provisions better than 
others, and more of them survived ; but in some houses, not more than one person, 
and in others not a soul, was left alive t 


. Beside rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, pulse or ligumiuous plants 
efdifi^^t sorts, mustard,* the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
..SHgar*caneR, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, &c. In shady situations, wiiere the soil is 
rich and loamy, ginger and turmeric flourish; the former is usually K./Id green; and 
b^y a small portion dried for consumption; the latter is sold in a powdered state. 
Amongst other kinds of pulse, the principal are, mhshoora,t and boota4 The cul- 
tivation of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 


Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree for one roopee annually a cocoa>init, 
fbr eight anas; a jack, one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee; a betel-nut, four antts; 
a talu, four anas ; a date, two anas ; a vilwu, four anas; a lime tree, four anas. 
The palms are rented partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from them ; 
with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are made; and the juice of the talu is 
used like yeast. The trunks of some of the tald trees present the appearance of a se- 
lies of steps, ftie bark having been cut at interstices from top to bpttom, to permit 
the ji^ to ooze out. The liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) intp.a 
pan suspended from the tree. 

• Three kinds are WBuaUy calfivnlcil, shiirsha, rayee, nhil bimetQ-BhGraha* The first iithe most esiteeoifd; 

^ ErYum lens. :|: Cicer nrielinum. ^ Hindoo kiogff formeirly planted, as arte of merU, ns innny as a hon* ' 
fired thuttsand mango (reeR in one orchard, and gave* (hern to the ^bmmhhni, or to the public. The orchard, .«tayf 
the author of Remarktii on the Hmbandry and lulrrnal Commerce of Bengal, is what cliiefty contrihiiteB ro at- 
tach the peasant to his native soil. lie feels a Kti|)er»(itioiiH predilcetlon for the treeii planted by his ancestor; 
and derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. Orclinrdi of mango trees diversify the plains in every pafl f 
of Bengal. The delicious fruit, eanberantly borne by thenj^ is a srholesonie variety in the diet of the IndM^, 
and alTords him gratification and even nourishment. The p^myra abontifit io' V^har : the juice egtrncte d 

vroiindtng its summit becomes, when fermented, an idtoaicatifig beverage, vrbfeh is eagerly fought by nomcrom 
natives, violate the precepts of both (he Hindoo and Mahoim daii religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. 

The eocoa mil thrives in those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic ; Uiu niit eonlaios a milky 
. ^ttice grateful to the palate, and is so much lought by the Indiau, that it even becomes au'idi^ect ef exportation 
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Towards ihe latter end of October, the farmer sows wheat, or any of the other ar- 
ticles mentioned above, on now land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
WHS raised; and ia the beginning of March, the wheat, barley, &c. are ripe* These 
kinds of grain are cut with the sickle; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with (I stick ; and are laid up in golas. TJie price of wheat, in plentiful times and 
places, is about one nuni, and of hurley about two 1111111^, for a roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that llio consumption of these articles in the 
lower provinces is not greal, ; the few who do, boil the wheat I ke rice, and eat it with 
gr<‘r*iis r.fid s!»ic<!s fried in oii.’"' Barley is hifinetiiiies fried and pounded, and the flour 
enteru mixed with iiiolassj-s, sie:ar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other vege- 
table: and is also on'ered tr> t!ie«gods and deeoiised ancestors. In some of the upper 
pro\ luces, the wheat and barley are very excellent; und in tliose parts the consump- 
tion is considerable. 


» 

Tl‘lie ditrererit kinds of pulse cnlfivatod in Bengal are coiiirnonJy Pplit, and fried for 
food : pulse nialvos also a part ordie ofieriiigs to tlio gods ; the conisiimption isthere- 
loro Pease are .sold at three or four mmis for the roopee. 


From llu' seeds of ihe mustard plant the natives make the common oil, which they 

to dts(nii( TIic frr#* c;roivs i.*vMry where, but e.pecwiUy in V'eliar ; the wonniird (rniik of thi<i 

tree yieiil.. a jiiiee h-IijHi i* simiiai lo tli.U fW’ the palmj ni, and from \s hief^ sUjrar is ool uiiFrequrnily extracted. 
Planfafi.Mi*'. ofairra are eofuiimii in »he reniiiral parOof Beiiaal : ii» nut. which is univer'aUy consinned throwgfh- 
out India, uUardN eonsideratih* lo ihe planter^. The has-ia ihrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds 

in tlie hilly disrric.s : itb iaU’iietl curoK :*re f'lit'tileiU and nll(ri•iolI^:, ai.d \ »» ld •>}* dtr>lillation an inloxicaling spi- 
rit ; aud the oil, iviiii h in e\]ire-^e<l its -tH-ils, is, in uioontuiiioufi rooiilrief, a comnion Mihslilute for baiter. 
•— Cltpops of h.iinimot, o hirJi, \\ hen once planted, cnatioue to ttfitiriHh w» as they are not loo abrupUy Ibiu* 
tied, the pe asaut w iUi i»a(pnal> for h«^ buildinr^ and may aU»» y»eld him profit.” The bamboo is appli- 

ed fu imiitmerahic iive^ bv flic naiivrs : a-t, for the roof*., p(M’-, sidrts, anddoocAof their Iioom*> ; the oars and 
ruurb of liietr Ixmt'i, tlieii b ibket?, mat'*, ti-ohrellu'-, fence-, p ilaiiquceo'i, n»d; 4 , KCufirUJins;. ladders, 

frames for clay idols A*c. ^.c A nutivi; cln iiti.iu uas oned.iy, in ibe presence of the aiiibor, shewing tlio 
liece«>iiy and impoi-iaiice n\ eaii^ dist^ipiine; to inii>trn(e his proposinou, he referred to the Ivimhoo iit>cd in a 
Wmiding palantpieeii, tvhicli, >vhen quite young, is beol u( boib eiid-i, lo rest on the bearers’ shoulders, and is 
lied and made to grow in Ibis tdi.tp^«' nbicb it retains e\er after, ho Ilia:, ut ihe liuie of cutting, it is til for use. 

- Flonris ipronnil by the hand, by different easts of Hoidoos, nn-l nut iiitfi equently by women. Tbti sfones ore 
round, uhoot ihreecnhitH in cirrum fere rice, and are made lotigb on ihe face with a rbissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a bole la the eentre of the upjicrtnost 10 let down ihe corn. A piece o» wood as n handle is 

lableocil iff the uppermost, taking bold of n liicb ihc per»ou iurus il round, and the flour falls out at the edges* 
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generally use for lamps, for anointing their bodies, and for mixing with tlieir boiled 
rice ; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. When cheap, this oil is 
told at ten or eleven s^rs the roopee.*~From the seed of the sesamum they also 
make oil, which is used in the same manner as the last ; the voidyus also use it as a 
medicine.-*— From the seed of the flax plantt they make linseed oil, which is eaten, 
burnt in lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually mixes mustard 
sei^ with this, to promote the expression of the oil, which so injures its quality, that 
it is unfit for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five sers, and of the 
mixed, ten sdrs, are sold for a roopce. Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil 
is extracted. — From the seeds of the taragoonc plant the natives make the oil which 
goes by this name, and which is only used in lamps*: it is sold at twelve sers for a 
r-oopee.-— From the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made, which is used for lamps, 
and also as a medicine for the rheumatism'. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the farmers of BengaJy who sow the 
seed in October, and gather the produce in iiprH, May or sTunc. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and sells it to merchants and 
others, in plentiful seasons, at four roopees the mun, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the provinces of Vehar and Benares. 
T!ie tedious occupation is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
a fortnight employs several persons in making incision.s in each capsule in the even- 
ing, and scraping* off the exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be con- 
sidered, the produce ofa bigha of poppy, reckoned at seven roopees eight ana*?, is 
not more advantageous than the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same writer, unknown to India, as well as 
to Europe, before the discovery of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Ja- 

« A stir is aboat two (loundfi : forty tt louo* t The iiaUvcs Xnow aolhiog of the ttse Of this fibre 

to make threaiV. t 
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banger’s, mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that it was introduced by Eu- 
ropeans into India, cither in his, or in the preceding reign. The plant is now culti- 
vated in every part c>f Hind oos^h an. It requires as good soil as opium, and the 
ground must be as well manured. Thougjti it be not absolutely limited to the same 
provinces, its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western districts. It is thin- 
ly scattered in the southern and eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but 
upon made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the rich land, which is 
interspersed among the habitations of the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, or fried and eaten with rice; 
but arc never given to cattle. TJie egg^ plant, and several species of capsicum, says 
Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Rengal. The fruit of this plant is much used all over « 
India as an article of food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several In- 
dian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as articles of food. The cucurbi- 
taceous plants are often sown in the fields : the sorts inofit cultivated are cucumbers 
of two sorts, kiirhla,- thrvoojn,^* doodhkoosliee,^ jhinga,^ tnriiee,^ kankrolu,? laoo,* 
kiiddoo/^^ kooiiinrii,^ or pumpkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the thatch 
of the huts of tiu? j)oor, and soiiK^tiines upon a bamboo stage, and produce fruit suf- 
ficient for the expenditure of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quantity for 
the market. The sweet potatoe another variety of a white colour, and a small 
species of yam, the root of which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Heiigal. T’hroo varieties of the kuchn| of the Hindoos occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the soil of some districts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England. [[ The sugarcane is pretty generally cultivated in Bengal ; num- 
bers plant this cane in corners of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation : in March, at the time 
of cutting the canes, the farmer cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the side 

1 Soinnutn Metougena. 2 Moinordica carantia. SCnciirbila citnillus. 4 Tricbnsnnihcfi nrguna 
I Luifa |}f iitatigula. C LnffaacutaDgutu. 7 Moniorilica mixta. S Cucurbila Ingeaaria, S Cucurbitaalba. 

• Cucurbita pepo. + Convolvulus batatus. Arum esculftnlum. 

Sre Uriqarks on th« state of Agriculture to the dhtiict of Divagepore, by (lie Bcv. Dr. Carey. Mutiie 
Hsfiarc/ttf, vol.x. 
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of a place of water. Thej remain in this state about ten or fifteen during which 

time he ploughs the ground which is to receive them eight or ten times over, till the 
earth is reduced topowder. Taking the cuttings out of the niud^ ho strips off all the 

leaves a second lime, and makes the stal|i quite smooth; and then plants them in holes 
made at proper distances, putting two or three cuttings in each hole. At this time 
he waters and raises the mould round them ; some put the refuse of linseed mixed with 
water upon the soil which surrounds them. In general, about this time rain de- 
acends.* In twenty days more he weeds the ground around the young cancs, aJid, 
should there have been no rain, he again waters them. The leaves have now put 
• forth, and the young plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and wraps-them 
round the canes, that the wind may have access to the plants ; and he repeats this 
several times, and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during the six follow- 
ingi,months. In December or January, he cuts the cancs, and sells them in the 
market, or makes molasses.f 


The mill used in this workis of the most simple and clumsy construction; the trunk 
of a tree, about seven cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of about two 

Bengal cuUtTator, destitute of a barometer, is commonly very Ka^acionsin his pro{;nnslicaiioti8 

about Ihfi a'eather. His reasoninK» on this sohject are exactly like fh(»r»c of the Jews, Mall. xvi. 9, 3. As in 
Home parts of the year hi^ alt depends on rain, he dislikes very much “ clouds without wafer," and can feel 
the force of the latter coinparivoii when a^jplicd to Uie wicko d, much more strongly (Han a perhou living in a 
climate like that of Engiund. 

+ The sugarcane, says Mr Ooiebr^joke, who^e very oanie rv as scarcely known by the ancient itibuUtnntsof 
Europe, grew liitwriaiitlv throughout Bengal in the remotf'^t times. From Imll.a it was inirodiired into Arabia^ 

. and tUence into Enro^w and Africa. A wiUden rj>c in ihe price of Hiigar in Great Britain, partly caused by afai*' 
lUrc in the crops of the West ladies, and panl y by'ihe }nereaiiingcnn<^utnption of ihiR nrticle throiijihout Europe, 
was felt as a serious ^vil by tlie British nntion. Their eyes were turned for relief towards Bca||;a1 ; ond noi in 
' vain. An itnenediafe supply tvas obfaiiicd from this country ; and the exportation of sugar from Bengal lo Eu- 
rope, which bad coniinchccd a few year^ earlier, still constmies ; and will, it Is hb]>ed, be annually increased to 
meet the /throwing deinand for it. From Benares to Rung-ponrh, freon the borders of Assam to those of KuiDk&, 
there is sctircel y a district In BcT>g.al, or its dependant provinces, wherein the suipircane does not flourish. It 
thrives most especlafly in (he provinces of Benares, VehaT,Rbiig*poorB,Veerhhooi!ieei VBrdtiii'nunu, niidMedinec- 
poorUi it is succetsfally citUivafed in all; and (here seem loih*’ ni^ofher bounds to (he possible prodiirtioii of sttgiftr 
in Bengal hu( (he liiniis of the demand Und consequent vent ni ft. The grpwth for home consarnp(ioa,nnd for the 
Inland trade, is vaii^t, and it only needs encoiiragemeat to cqiintihe demand of Europe also. 1 1 is cheaply pro* 
dueed, and frugally inanufacturcd. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar (o India, but anulogons (o the 
processor making mtiF^covado, costs less than five shilltiigssterilng per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado 
sugar might be here made at lltilc more than this cost $ whereas, in the British Went Indies^ it eauiiot be afford* 
hfi for six ttinei (hat price. . 
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cubits, leaving three cubits aboveground, excavated nt the top about a foot deep, and 
perforated, near tbebottoni, toletoutihe liquor. Into this excavation foils another 
trunk of a tree like a pestle, which passes through a hollow piece of wood resem* 
bling a hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. From this pestle 
is suspended a lever, to which five or six bSllocks are fastened to draw' it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, and stones put on it, to 
preserve the balance. Sometimes a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes 
round with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking down, it is tied to the 
top of the trunk which is fastened in the ground. This mill is called Mhhashalu. 
The oil mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and requires only one bul- 
lock. The fiiudoos have another mill, called Chiirkee, which is in the form oftwo 

e 

screws, rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit to turn the screws 
round ; and in the middle, on each side, two other persons sit, and receive and give 
back the lengths of the cane (ill the juice is sufficiently squeezed out. A pan is put 
beneath to receive the juice, which is afiferwards boiled once into molasses, from 
which the Hindoos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorto of sweetmeats. 

No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the probability of annotto, 
madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, and even tea, thriving in British India. India 
docs furnish aloes, asafcciida, benzoin, campbire, cardamums, cassia Jignea and cas- 
sia buds, arraiigoes, cowries, China root,* cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, elephants' teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver, 
and rhubarb, from China,) sago, scammony, senna, and salTron; and might furnish 
anise, coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as for as the tide reaches, is a porous clay, 
on a subtralum of very black clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according 
• to circumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a rich deep loam, and that 
of the upper parts north of the Ganges, is diversified with loam and clay; most of 

• China, root grotri oatoratly on the mountains near S3 the ( ; lias been iatrodneed Into the MWon Gardee« 
Soramporey and might he cultivated to any catent. 
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the lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, and the higher lands clay. 
In some fnstances, however, this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and 
the high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their laud.* 

The author collected observations on tlhe state of the weather in Bengal, during 
the year 1804, which were presented to the reader at large in the former edition: 
the result of the whole will be found in the following summary, which he knows not 
where to introduce with more propriety than in this place : ' 

From that statement it appeared, (bat in what the natives call the cold, or harvest, 
«^eason, viz. from about the middle of November to th^ middle of January, the ther- 
mometer stood, in November, at from to 80 ; in December, from 66 to 70. 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January totlie same period in March, 
the thermometer was from 74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the atmosphere), it became warm- 
er, and the thermometer ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end of Fe- 
bruary, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen clothes became rather bur- 
densome to persons who do not spend their days under the puukhu.t 


In what the natives call the v&snntu, or budding time, viz. from the middle ofMarch 
to the same period in May, the thermometer was from to 95. The hot winds be- 


* Tlie general aoil of Bengal is rlay, a considerable proportion of RilicioiiRsand, fcrlilizcd by varioui 
salts, and by decayed subVances, animal and Togetable, In tbp SaKouniry, sand iu every where M*e basin oC 
this stmtnm of productive earth: it Indicates an accession of.HoU on land which has been gained by the derelic- 
tion of water. The progress of this operation of nature presents iiseSf to the view in the deviations of the great 
rivers of Bengal, where changes arc often sudden, and their dales remembered. — Mr* CoUbrookt, 

+ The punkba is a frame of wood about twelve feel long, three or four feet wide, and two inches thick, co- 
vered with canvas, and suspended by ropes from the fop of the room.' It i« generally hung over the dining ta- 
ble, and is drawn and let go ngain, so as to agitate ilieair, by a servant .tapding atone side of (he room. In tbo 
hot weather, some Buropcans sit under the pbnkhii from morning tiU nivbt, and place their ronrhs under it, when 
they taken nap ; several are kept going in the churches uf Calcutta daring divine service. A leaf oftlie Coryplia 
otnbNicidirem, with the pedtiole cut to the Icogih of about a ve feet, and pared ronnd (he edges, forms a very ex- 
fan, which, when painted, toaks beaatiful, and which is waved by a servant standing behind the chair. 
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gan in March, and became hotter in April.* Towards the latter end of March, the 
violent winds, called the north-westers, commence ; and during this season the atmos- 
phere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom heavy, except during the storm. 

In the hoi season, viz, from the middle of May to that period in July, the ther- 
mometer, in Mavj ascended from 85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former 
part of June, from 03 to 98. During these months, the heat is often very oppressive ; 
the body is in a state of continual perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three 
changes of linen arc sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

Ill the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the same period in September, 
the author found the tliermorncter, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From 
this it n ill he seen, tJiat the rains have a considerable effect upon the air, so as to sink 
the thermometer eight or ten degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes ve« 
ry oppressive. 

In wliai the natives call the sornd, or sultry season, viz, frqm the middle of Septem- 
ber to the same period in November, the thermometer appears to have stood^ upon 
an average, at from 8(i to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, except the season be very 
dry. Were it not that the rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face of nature, people would 
W'ish them at an end long before the season expires. In the rains, every thing 
grows mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour all before them ; it 
is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, and a thousand other things from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the natives die in great numbers. 

* li» order to cool ihe hot wind on iu entrance Into the hou^e. f'>uro)»eans place what are called latce«t in the 
iriudowR find donr-w:i\H. Thene tatccH are made of the frngraitt inotH of the; andropogon irinrlcata> (ku^-kdt^) 
aprrud Hodfaateoed npoti a frarnn the«i*r of the windotv oriloor, and hiticed with «pMt bamboo«. The w ind 
easily pcnctrotOM these which are kept wet by a servant's throw ing water upon them ; and thus the wind, 

as it outers the room, istnostaj;reeahl> cooled, andbythiscontrivaiuu*, even in the hot winds, Iheheatlo roat&i 
becomes more tolerable than In'iimcb when (he atmosphere m close and sullry. / 
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Three fourths of those who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July, August, 
September, and October. 

tSome Europeans are more Iieallhful at one period of the year, and some at another, 
but the longer a person stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A simple 
and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against sudden changes in the air, and mode* 
rate exercise, seem to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve healtli. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, except in the northern parts. 
Yet many poor, for want of clothing, suiler much in the cold scas9n, and numbers of 
eattlp perish through cold and want of food. Tiitf natives romplain much mure of 
iho cold thanoftbe heat ; andyct the heat is sometimes .so iiiteiis;’, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and rain are frequently tre- 
mendous, tearing up trees, overturning houses, &c. and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so that in tweiity*four hours, a whole 
district is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper prov inces, though some Europeans 
are very healthful at this season; through wlmt is called the prickly heat, the bodies 
ofmultitades, especially new-comers, are almost covered with pimples, which prick 
like thorns. Exposure to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers ; boils are also 
very common during the hot season. 1 have sometimes wondered that the rbeuroa^r 
tism should be so prevalent in Bengal, but I suppose it is owing to the heat leaving 
the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the night air ; still the fishermen, 
exposed to the blazing sun through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the 
open air on. their boats all night,- almost without any covering: it is aomraoii too 
for multitudes of the natives to sleep under tree*, and even in the open air by the 
side of their shops or houses. In this respeetj we see that the body is whatever 

habit makes it : he who sleeps on a stone^ or a boaid, is as much refreshed as the 
man wl:o lies on a feather-bed ; and be who sleeps on his open boat, or In a damp 
placo in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, sleeps as soundly at the man whq 
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•huts up liis room for fear of the Qight*deiri» aad creeps under a thick coverlid, tuck* 
ing the curtains round him.* Many poor natives sleep in places, where, if some peo* 
pie were to set their feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, with a 
single cloth for their covering, multitudes may he seen eveiy night lying by the side 
of the street in Calcutta. One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 


Were I disposed to pursue a contrast hetw ixt the climate of Bengal and that of 
England, it would he easy to turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in aii extravagant mood. Jn the rainy 
season, during several month;, the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, 
and by giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the whole country into 
a wilderness. In the summer, the beams of the sun smite to death the weary tra* 
veller, and bum the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they either soorch 
you, or rise into an cufuriated tempest, hurling to destruction the tall pines, and 
the I<*wly dwellings oftlie cottagers; and even the cold of Bengal was well describ* 
eil by an honest Scotchman, “ lean bear the chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this— 
this cold, 1 know not what to do with it.” I might add, that in Bengal the flowers 
are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charmingly, the gardjens are not so pro* 

* CaHHEr, or whatnrecallrd imi'^qiiUorcurlnins, nrr abBolutrly nereciary in thiR country, theic iniicctfl beiaf 
peculiar]) troublcsonte. Minions upon miUioiM infest (he boases in Calcuttn, where even n plough-boy would 
ill Tain seek rest unloM protected b v curtains. Even with this odvantaete , a per^ron will scarcely be able to sleep ; 
for these tpuublmme gnesta haunt (he bed, hani; on. (he curtains, and excite in the person, bnlfasleep, the fear 
that (bop are comfnfc U> attach him in a body, like a pack of blood-houndn. Their proboscH is very tong ; and, 
as soon mil enters (he hesit, it pricks very shurply; mid if not driven away, the mvsquitoe Hits Uiimclf with blood 
till it ahlnei throvjtb Ilt» skin. If he be perceived when thus distended with bloud, he becomes an easy prey, 
hut if ydh miUe him, youi clothes will be covered wllh blood. The natives are leas disturbed by ib^se insects, 
iitbey fivelhefr skins a coaling of oil ; but Kuropeansjust arrival are a delicious repast, and it often happein, 
that they are so covered w ith musquitoe bites, that it would be fhought they had caujEht the ineailes. Wbea a 
penoaUvefi irritablcshescraUhcs his arms, legs, drc. (ill they become bill ofwooftdR,and he thus infliction him- 
^tfiliU|ltatef (ormeuts. A curious scene is exhibited wlieti u Mdropeun is disappointed la obtainini; cnrtataai 
le Hell down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the mnsqiiitoi-> buz about his ear, and threaten to lance 
him* ‘While he driyefl^heoi from hb ears «r nose, (wo or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood ; w hlle he 
H aiming bU bio wv nt those on hii feet, others ngain sieze hb nose, nod whatever part assumes (be resting posture, 
becomes a prey to the moM|aitocM, w ho never give up the contest (ill they have rauked to the AiU| and can never 
tut .tld( by the persoaV sitting up , oud fighting w ith lliem all night. 
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ductive, the fruit is not «o various and delicious, nor are the meadows so green, as 
in England. 


On the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal we have none of the long and 
dreadful frosts, killing every vegetable, as in England ; none of that sleety, dripping, 
rainy weather that is experienced there, so that in a sense it rains in England all the 
year round, while in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. In England 
the 'dhys are so gloomy, that nujUitmles sink into a despondency which terminates 
ill insanity, and many die by their own hands; there the harvest is often destroyed 
by bSd for want of sun. In England, many perish in the snow, and 

wil;^ the cold ; your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the fire-side, and 
iMultitudi^s die of colds, constnuptlons, asthmas, and many other diseases, the ef- 
fect of the climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvantages, and bringing forward the favoura- 
ble circumstances, on either side, how easy would It be to mislead a person who 
had not seen both countries. If a tair and just comparison be formed betwixt 

England and Bong?:!, as it respects climate, 1 should think England ought to have 
the preh^rence, but not in the degree that some pjersoiis imagine;^ and yet, 1 think, the 
middling and lower orders do not suil’er so niuch from the weather in Bengal as (he 
same classes do from the cold and wet in Eiigiand ; for, to resist the heat, a man 
Wyants only an umbrella made of leaves, or he may sit under a tree; while, to resist 
the cold, rain, liail, and snow of a northern cliinalc, without tiiick clothes, a good 
fire, and a warm •house and bed, he is danger of perishing. 

If there be any Ibing in (he climate of Bengal which makes it unboalthful, it is, 

* Iffli?* fo!lo\vin||^«jnfr<ior/Z//}ar|/ft«s<ft’fiott orFiirst<*r, inhi?nrit<‘s to If'irtulornco’bVoyaijo East be 

Just, tbe prelVTouce rnuht cerfainly hr j^iven t» Ihr climate The intense heat in Uie tropical rcji^Mins 

destructive boih to men ;ind animnU. A* CJalcutla, which lies at a rnnsiderablc disfanre from the line, wild 
pigeons sumrlimes drop doivn dead at noon, while flying over (lie fnark«Hi1nce. People who are jtheu employ* 
rd in any luliour,«»uc.h a» writen* in the service »»f the Kast India Company, whose corrcspoiideftec aBmi wtU hot 
admit of delay, sU .naked immersed up to fiiez^eck in lnr|e;e ve»9eli>, into which cold water i!«eoAtiaaa||y; j^tintpiuC 
by slaves froMl a well. Suc;h a cooiUry cn’.'.r.ot be fuvoiiruble to health or longevity;** — “V^fe iliimld. thifilk not. 
What say you, wriurs to l^e Haa> Company, up to the neck in water injpt ihi:. an aboiuinuble coiisifiry f 
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no doubt) the flatnces ofthe country) and its consequent inundations and stagnant 
waters. 

7th Class, From a kshniriyh and a fomalo F.ljoodru arose the Napitus,* or 
bers. The Hindoos^ non the poorest, not oiiH jie\tT bha\e tlieniselves, they ne- 
ver cut their own nails*; and some barbers are devoted to the work of cleaning ears. 
These persons ma^ be seen in the sstreets^ with a Lind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The wi\ps ofthe barbers cut the 
nails, and j>iiiiit the ft*et and the Itunds, of the Hindoo women ; these women ncv< r 
have their hair cut; the more and the heavier it the nif>re ornamental it is con- 
sidered ; thev wash it i)y rubbing clay info it at the time orbathing.+ Rich men arc 
shaded eierv da> : the middling ranks once in six or tight days, and the poor once 
in ten or firteen. Tfce poor give about a farthing; the middling and upper ranks, 
about a half-penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not of soap ; yet the 
Tlindoo manifests the utmost |Kitience while he shaves all round the head, (leaving 
a tuft ofhair in the middle at the back ofthe head, which is comnuiiily tied in a knot), 
his upper lip, c'hin, forehead, armpits, .sometimes his breast, Ins ears, the inside of 
Ills nose, his wrbts and ancles, round his e) e-brow &c. Some do not shave the 
upper lip; and mendicants 1en\e the whole beard. Sinning is never done in the 
house, nor in a shop,:!; but some limes under a small shed, or a tree ; very often in 
Jie street or road. The llindoos never wear wigs : the climate docs not reejuire it ; 
ind it wotild 9 book tlicir feoHiigs exceedingly to w car the hair of another, especially 

}r a dead tnaii. ^ 

, » 

The bagbera, like their hinglish brethren, dabble a little in pharmacy; but they nei- 

* Onn>f the HiniliKt link 0\c(l !i sad ‘•tigaia on the bailii'r-, I>\ .i \i I'-i* lollii. purport 
gtt, among Iht iht jackal — anii'R^ tUi lud^^ tki c?uu <««/ aim ng wfw, thf iflrin — i* ihtf moat 

+ They romid^r Uiclr hub iitnn es^riitial ornamciil. and fln*niUins; ii a ‘hcc flc‘)i;rRdalion,llie maik 
' w idnuhiintf. If it bC airflt(biiB for a omau (o ho !ioi ii or I<*i liei bo t o\crr(l.*' ^^2 Tor. xi. ft. Tho 

(nil4ii» M omm are very rateftl aldf'lo liavo lUcii heads coveiid, nitd nr\cr fail to draw tlic failover thoir facci 
I a «4traager. 

} TkO Iwticn hare no pole, nor ore (here aiij .neb (hing'i as vign-boatd. agaiaM (he shops in Beogtil* 

L2 
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Iber bleed people, nor draw their teeth, the^e remedieR being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. The finger and toe nails are eut with an instrument like an engraver^s 
tool ; with another instrument wounds are probed, and the barber has his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c. 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial dialects, and a few have even 
gained a smattering of English and Persian* Some pursue other callings, and are 
cor^-merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native merchants, &c. 

Class. From a kshntriyu and a female shdodru sprung the ModCkus, or con-* 
fecUoners. They make and sell near a hundred difibront sweetmeats, principally com* 
^osed of sugar, molahses, flower, and spices. Except the cocoa-nut, they never use 
fruit in sweetmeats. The Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an indul* 
gence, oat large quantities of .sweetmeats every day, and give them to their children 
to the injury of their health. At weddings^ shraddhiiN, and at almost everj' religious ce- 
remony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities: the master of a feast is praised, 
in proportion to the quantity of sweetmeats ofiered to the imar,e. If a market- 

place contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them w ill belong to confectioners. 
Those sweet things, however, are not \cry delicate, if compared with those made 
in Europe. Some persons of this east are farmers, merchants, servants, &c. A 
degree of wealtli is acquired by a few, and many arc able to read the popular tales 
and poems iu Bengalee. 

9ih Class. From a slioodru and a female kslintriyii arose the Koombhukartls, or 
pcilers^ who make a considerable variety of earthen ware, plaistor houses with cla y, 
also make bricks, tiles, spout's, balustrades, and those images, which, after having 
been w orshipped certain days, are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well aA a num- ' 
ber of play things, as birds, horses, gods, coaches^ 'and elephants, whith are painted 
or gilt. Bricks, which are also made by other ca.-ts, are sold atone roopcc twelve 

anas, or two roopecs, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those made in Eng- 
land. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical form ; a moderate kiln contains about 
two hundred thousand bricks* The potters also dig wells, and make the yound pota 
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with which they are cased,* the edges of which lap over each other, and form a so< 
lid wall of pots, far more compact than any brick work, and descending, in some in* 
stances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the surface of tlie earth. Each pot is 
about two inches thick, and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the coarse earthen ware used 
by the poor in England. They do not glaze their common pots ; nor have they 
any thing like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; all their wares be- 
ing made of brown clay, to whicli tliey give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The 
potter sells his wares in the market, scarcely er^er at his own house. A few of the 
potters are men of some property ; and many can read the popular stories in Ben- 
galee. 

lOtfi Class. From a shoodru and a female kshutriyn arose the Tatees, or weoem, 
the six divisions of whom have no intercourse so as to visit or intermarry with oach 
other. TliPse shoocirus are numerous in Bengal, yet, except in their owu business, 
they are said to be very ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the Eng- 
lish, fluMtgU much more simple and imperfect. Tlioy lay the frame almost on tha 
ground, and sitting with their feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they car- 
ry on their work. 

Women ofall casts prepare the cotton-thread for the weaver, spinning the thread 
on a picoeof wirt, or a very tlfia rod ofpolished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they tihm round with the left hand, and supply the cotton with the right. The 
thread ts thph wound upon a stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. 
For the GOkeser thread, the women make use of a wheel very similar to that of the 
Eii^ialt spinster, though upon a smaller construction. The mother of a family, in 
some iiwtances, will prbeure as much as from seven to ten shillings a month by spin- 
ning cotton. ’"‘V* , 

i • Whjptfiei how an and coateqursUy procor* their driukiog water alouwt whotty from pool* 

j ftrw; litllf protfucn food watf r. 
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Th^ coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in almost every village; the bet- 
ter sorts, in the neighbourhood of Shantee«poorn, Gooropu, Huree-palfl, Vflraha- 
nngfiro, Chnndrn.kona, Dhaka, IJ^lMil-hata, Kribhnn-devu.poorOjKshSeropaee, Ra- 
dfae-udgum, fiitliikoochcc, and ilciulu. 

The lion. L-ompanj have factories at Shantee-pooru, PerooR» DfRIrohata, Ksheern- 
paee, Radha-niighni, GhataKi, Dhaka, Maldfi, Jnngee*pcKiiru, llajum&hnl, Ilcrelo, 
J|^Ki*]|lueebee, Nnddtys, Itarafi-poorh, Bo^aliva.Sonar'ga, Chundrri-kona, and Veer- 
ybh^inet,' Wheie advances arc made to tho weavers, who, in a gi%en time, produce 
dpths'aeaOrdingAo order. At the Dhaka /aetoiy, gome ^ oars ago, cloths to the va- 
lue of eightj btdks oT roepees wei o bbught bj the Cpnipany in one year.* At Shantee- 
poor% 1 am aitformod, the piiichaset., in some years, amount to twelve or Gfieen 
iaikbj at Maldu to nearly .the same sum, and at oUier places to six or twelve lacks. 

1 »ve illietc amounts fi*oni bare ro[iort. 

ISengalee mercTiani^ h:ne num'^rous cluili factories in dilTerent parth ofibe coun- 
tr> ; and pome employ anntuilly 20 000, other-s 50^000, others lack^ and others two 
or three lack?, of roopijcs, in tho piirchase of cloths. , 

f 

4 

At Shantee-poora and Dh..ki. mnAins ,ire made w'i>h Sell At a hundred roopees 
a piece. The ingcniuly of the Hindoos in this branch of inanu&cturc is wonderful. 
Persons with w'hoin I h.nQ fonversed on tins suliject %ay, Jthat at two places in Ben* 
gal, Ponar-ga and Y ikrum-pooni, muslins arc made bv a few families so exceeding-, 
ly fine, that four months are required to wcase one piece, w liich sells at foot or 'five 
liuiidred nK»ppi>«. When (his muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen 
up'in it, it !■» no Ion ,ci I'l-tornibK*. 

A( Bdloochuin, near Moorihndtibnd, J{aiikoora,'and other plaeRS, silks are ttitde, 
and sold to the Company .mil to private iiicrcli mts. The silk-weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-wsaverb. 


* Tiu« factwMfflvntioDbd to roe l>; b genilenaa intlie lervice, but (he exac(,}’rsr 1 doSolMMSiMr.. 
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Blankets arc made in Benj^al, and sold at a roopeeeacb; butthrjare very coarse 
and thin. Indeed^ the wool, or ralhcNr hair, which grows on the Ueiigdl sheep, is 
60 short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely be inaiiuiacturcd from it. 

f 

A'ilnck cloth, called tnsiirii, is made from the web of the gooteo insect iji the di.s- 
trict of V^rbh35aiee> &c. 

The cloths worn by the natives are called share?, (womcnV dresses) yorn, dliooteOy 
oorliancc, pagnree, (turban), t’helee, &c. This Iasi sort is worn by widow«r alone. 
It is perloctly white, whereas the cloth worn by married women hda always attached 
to it a border of blue, red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of mulmiil, four sorts of n'iji unusookhu, tij- 
rumdanu, Lhasa, survatec, «rini, patiiaee, bhagu!] uoree, dlaihaoe, jamdann, dwoo- 
riya, charkhaiia, roomfilu, xandipota, palniigpi' h «, ksharinatco, long cloth, doosoo- 
tee, IJhata, boolboolch < aii, cint, ghadeva, banar Jsee, bootularii, sooj)Jnrph«Snee, 
tar“dor halagila, kshtiui‘)*iiiKrr% LaiMclharee, Luoliice, ‘•hooshee, di/iutv, bafta, i^c. 

Cotton piecfigonds, wiys llie author of HeiiiarLs on the Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce of Bengal^ arc the stajde niaiuifiicturc of India. The various «orts, 
fabricated in dilTerent pi^vinces, from the north of Ilindoost’haiu'i to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, arc too numerous for an ample description of them in 
thit» place. A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to coiney some notion 
Alfthc vorikiha manufdctuivs diftlnbuled through the districts of Bengal and the ad- 
jacent provuic’e.s : Plain musliu:;, di^U.iguiHhcd by variou» luuncs according to the 
fiuehesswitfl to the closeness of their texture, w ell a-s flow erod, striped, or cheijuor- 
ed denominated from theii* p{iitern^, are falinc'ited cliiefly in the province 

of Dhaka. The manafacture of the finest sorts of thin muslin is almost confined to 
that province: other kindti, wove more closely, are fabricated on the W'estorii side of 
the Delta n^'the Ganges ; and a difleront sort, distiugiiishcd by a more rigid texture, 
doe^ Utmiiimiii to be limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape of 
Jtttvbans, hai^dkerchiefs, &c. afro made in almost every ^evince ; and the northern 

^ f ■* 
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parts of Benares afford both plain and flowered muslins^ which are not ill adapted 
to common uses* though incapable of sustaining any competition with the beautiful 
/and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. Under the general appellation of calicoes, are in- 
cluded various sorts of cloth, to which no English names have been affixed. They 
are for<ihe most part known in Europe by their Indiau denominations. Khasas 
are fabi^ted in tlmt part of Bengal which is situated north of the Ganges, between 
th^ Mohanuiidaand IchamutSc rivers. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing 
.ilHi fameiuime, are made near Tanda, in tlte vixir's dominions. Baftas are manu- 
IhetQrpdib.tli^ Mutbwegt corner of Bengal, near Lukghnip'pooru; and again, on the 
western frontier of, Benares, in the neighbourliood of Allahabad; and also in the 
firovijiiee of Vdlwrand^n'gonie oth6r districts. Sanas arc the chief fitbric of Oris* 
saV sfHifeaiwntade in the tlistricts of M£dineB-poorh; more are itoperted from the 
cbn^uotitdomiiilbns of the Aiarhattas. A similar cloth, under tlieaame denomi- 

is wrought in ,the eastern parts of the province of Benares. Garhas are the 
; still coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, 
are wove in almost every district, but especially in the Dooah. Other sorts of cloth, 
the names of which would be less Ctmiliar to an English reader, aire found in various 
districts. It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. Packthread is wove 
into sackcloth in many places ; and, especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal 
proper ; it is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineers. A sort of canvas is 
made from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna and of Chatiga; and flannel well 
wove but ill fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blankets are made 
every wliere for common use. A coarse cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materi- 
als, is very generally used : it is chiefly manufactured in the middle of the Dooab. 
Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but especially blue, are prepared for inland 
commerce, and for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse c&licoes receive a to- 
pical dying, with permanent and with fugitive colours^ for comihoii use^ as well as 
for exportation. The province of Benares, the city of Patn|, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this mamilacture ; concerning which we 

• f '' ' ■ 

cannot omit to remark, that the making of chintz appears to be ah original art in In- 
dig, lone oinct* iiivonlrd, aod brought to so great a pitch oi excellency, that the in* 
genuity of artiaa in Europui has hitherto added little ihiprovcment, but in tbh supe* 
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rior elegance of the patternfl.— The arts of Europe, on the other hand, have been 
imitated in India, but without complete success; and some of the more ancient ma<* 
nufucturcs of the country are analogous to those, which have been now introduced 
from Europe. We allude to several sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds 
and patterns, and cloths resembling; diaper and daniask-linon, are now' made at Dha- 
ka, Patna, Tanda, and many other places. — The neighbourhood of Moorshudnbad 
is the chief seat of the manufacture of w^ovc^ silk ; tafela, l)oth plain and flowered, 
and many other sorts for inland commerct* and for exportation, are made there, 
more abundantly than at any other plac<‘ whore silk is wove. Tissues, brocades, 
and ornaniente/l gauzes are the inanufacltire of Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to 
tlie uses of tin* country, are wove in the western and sonlhern corner of Bengal. The 
weaving of mixed gooils, made with silk and cotton, flourishes chiefly atMalda, at 
BIiiighKi-poorii, and at some towns in the province of Burdwau. Filature silk, 
which may be considered as in an intermediate state, btdween the infancy of raw 
produce, and tlto maturity of inanufuctiire, has been already noticed. A consider- 
able rpiantity is exi)ortt‘d to the w estern parts of India ; and much is sold at Mirza* 
poorii, a principal mart of Benares, and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, 
and the centrical parts IlindoosFImnn. The teser, or wild silk, is procured in 
abundance from countries bordering on Bengal, and from some provinces included 
within its limits. The wild silk worms are there found on several sorts of trees, 
which are common in the forests of Sylhet, Asam, and Oekhin. The cones are 
large, btit sparingly covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is far in- 
ferior to tliat of the domc.sticated insect. But its cheapness renders it useful in the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The importation of it may be increased by eucourage- 
ment ; and a very large ejuantity may be exported in tlie raw state, at a very moderate 
rate. Itmiglitbe used in Europe lor the preparation of silk goods ; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in India, a beautiful and acceptable ma- 
nofactuiic.^ 

1 Irt Clas^. From a shoodra and a female kshutriyu arose the Kurmiikaros, or black* 

• 1 liopQ theauUior will excase the aUeraiions made in the wiitio;;: of the names in this article, 

M 
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.smiths, who are not very numerous : in populbus villages there may be two or three 
famiiites, bat in som 3 districts six or oi^ht villages cont.i!ii scarcely more than one. 
^^tider the superiiitcudance of a Laropoan, the Jlengal blacksmith becomes a good 
iiworilcman, but every thing which is the offspring of his own genius alone, is clumsy and 
badly finished. Amongst other articles, be makes arrows, bill-hooks, the spade- hoe, 
the axe, the fiutmer’s weeding knife, the plough-sliare, the sickle, a hook to lift u p the 
corn while the oxen are treading it ont ; as well as nails, locks, keys, knives, chains, 
scissark, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ an I joiuers’ tools, instruments of war, &c. 
V«iy few of these shoodrus are able to rchd. 

' 19(/i Cldff^ From a voish^a and a female^ ksIr'itriyri'aroBe tlio MagudhuB^ vi*. per- 
,ao«i-4:|^ployi&dll near the king toawake him in the moming, by announcing the hour, 
describing the beauties of the morning, lucky omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating 
the nameB ofthe gods, &c. They likewise precedi^ (lie king in his Joiirnies, an- 
nomicing his approach to the inliabitaats of the towns and villages through whicli he 
IS to pass.* . 


]3lh Class. From a kshutriyu and a female bramhun arose the Malakarus, or sell* 
ers ofjlmers. They prepare the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as the 
lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the marriage processioii.t The mala- 
kariis also make gun-powder and fire- works; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramliuns for worship, and to others as ornaments for the neck, &c. 

14/A, 15</i, and IfitA Classes. From a kshStriyii and a female bramban arose the 

* Amnliprcast of pfoplrj^fltwrtordirocd.iyb’ journey before tbe kinj;:, ami command the inhabitant (a 
‘ clear and repair the ways ; ;i very n'•ces^ary iiep tUU in a canntry where there are, no imblic roads. “ Prepare 
^ ye the way of rhe Lord, make his paths strai^lu. Kvery valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill 
" lihall be broug^ht low ; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rnui^h ways iball be made smooth.” ' 

+ Tliliierownispriridpally tnadewithtlieBtalkofa species of millihiiftonia, covered with ornaments, nnd paint 
rd with varioiiv eotonrv; the lamps are made of talk mineral, and the fiowers, of millingtobia painted : they an 
fixed on rods. , . .. 

- ' 'V ■ > ' ■ 

J Flow ers fo be presented to irangeR, arc alio plucked from the treei by the worBlti|>p«r« or by bii wife 
or children, or servants. Persons pluekibg these flowers or carrying t^env to temples, in mall biiketi, ma; 
be coDstanlJy h^eo in a morning as flie^traveller passes along. 
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Sl'iotiis, or chariot ftrs, and from a voishju and a female si oodrn, the Tllees, and 
Tamb^lees, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and sell the pawn leaf.* 

■t 

] 7th Classo From a kayast^hn and a female voisliyn arose the Tnkshukns) or jainen. 
The 11 tiidoo joiners make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seals, pillars 
for houses, &c. They also delineate idtd figures on boards, and sometimes paint 
the image; some engage in masonry.. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither rule, 
compass, nor even ag;imblel, nor indeed did the most skilful possess more than ten 
articles of what composes a joijjor's chest of tools; but they have now added a num** 
ber, and, under the sup<»rin1enilance of a Kuropean, are able to execute very superi- 
or work. Jn some villages, ievmal families ofjoinevs, in ten others, perhaps, not 
two individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters are in general extreme- 
ly ignoiaut ; very few are able to read. 


IS/A Cfass, From the same casts sprang the Kijriknp, or ztashcrmrn* The Hin» 
doo waslierman wns fornuiU iiiiarquaiiitcfl with the use cf soap: he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes ofthe plantain, oroftheargemone mexicana. 
He does not rub the cloth lu'twixt his hands like theKnglish washerwoman, hut after it 
lias been steeped in (he wash, and boiled, he dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on 
a board, which is generally jilaced by the side of a pool. He formerly knew nothing 
of ironing, clear-starching, or calendering; and he contiiuios (he practise of beating 
the clothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, with a heavy mallet. 

* jN« prriioii need be told, that On* imc of the befle-tiiil, ^itii lime, Ibr Irnirsof lire bt'llr vine, and lire 
fated juice ot a bperie.s of minui>a, is tiiii\i’r.sal ihtuujthoiii India. Ai oibc i \fii.’<*iy of Ihe betlC'iiiil, fibirh i« 
aittrh'»)fter thnn the common .'•orl, is < rdngly i or enrdan)iini». m lobarro ; or with ihe ran r 

4hiny;;s Mere iirrit mentioned, but loose iiiHOud of heing m inpped up in ihe belle Iravrii. Tlie con ** 

, aion arCca nut is flic pmdiure of llrngal ; plnntatioi.s of tbul beautiful pnhn tire are cnirnnon ihronglmiii thC 
lower paris of this province, and the nut is no inconsideiublc objeei of inland commerce. The c'hadir 

(or catechu, if thishfubarnus name must be retained^ grows wild in almost c\cry foiest thron^bcut India. 
in.spi-sjiu'djuict (absurdly called term japnoira) is an impoiT fiout ill c ultivated dislricis into ihoFc which are 
better iiihnbiied, and nerd not ibercfore be noticed in lir^ place. ’.I he belle Tint* ( a speriesot pepper) is cul- 
tivated thrgiif;bout India ; and its leaves are seldom Iransporied In any eousiderahlc distaiu^ fitrni jlhe piece of 
heir growth : covered vineyards containinfc this plant, or ariificial mouucb. on Mhich they have formerly flood, 
are to be seen in (be preeioetB of almost every tow n or populous villaje. The culture is laburioub, and is n.u^itjr 
Uit iriiante Mcupuioa of« i»rtici»hr ttite.— iWr. Coletrotkt, 

M2 
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Europeans employ these men as servants, or pay them a stipulated price^ from half 
crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dishonest; frequently steaL 
or changing the clothes with which they are entrusted* ThejlJindoo women 
* do not'even wash the-clotbeB of their own families. . 

lOtk Cloi^. s From a voidyn and a female voishya sprung the Swarnukarns, or ^ 
goldsmiths^ " The principal articles wrought by this cast are images, utensils for 
worship, omameotS) and sundry dishes, citps^ dcc.^u^d at meals. Gold and silver 
ornaments* are very much worn by Hindoos of both sexes ; even persons in the low- 
est drcumstances, in large towns, wear go|[d or silvei- rings on their fingers. The 
work of the swurhSkaras is very imperifectly finished., , For very plain work, they 
chai|;e one ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the weight of a 
roopee. They art? cluwged, even by the slrastrus, with a strong propensity to com- 
mit irauds^ byShixing inferior melals with silver or gold. , Raja Krishnu-Cl)5Rdri}>- 
liayn cut oS' the hands of a goldsmith, who had mixed inferior metals in a golden 
image of Doorga ; but afterwards, for bis dexterity, granted him and his heirs an an- 
nual pension of a thousand roopees. . ^ , * 

20tA Class, . From the same casts sprung the Soovurnii-bunikus, who are chief- 
ly money-changers, though allied bankers, ' The private property of two or three 
native bankers in Calcatta, it is said, ainounts to not less than a million of roopees 
each; they have agents all over the country, through w hom they carry on business, 
allowing ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sidl old gold and silver ; 
also the shells (kourecs) used as money; and examine the value of wrought gold 
and silver. . Some persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others, to 
detect cQunterfeit money. 

■' ' f 

. i' ..i . ' 

' Each r;oo{^e coniains in silver the value of foui^en anas, two anas being added 
fur the expence of coining. Counterfeit roopees df the same weight as the current 

* The fear of thieves was so4|[raat under <bc native govenments* that persons ivere afralit nf wearing couly 
omainenU, and often buried their property, in a iirasi or OB fftHhen pit, in the earth : adding p fork of hair, a 
broken konree or two, and fodne uslies, as a charm to sdetireit from the graip of the uiemtlnigeti ofKoovcrh, the 
l5od of ricbws— in «Uiee words, iktyf^amiX tM tAcir pieagod w$uld plunder thgir k$me§ / . 
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one are found in circulation ; the persons issuing them, coin at less cxpence than at 
two anas the roopee. Those bunikiis stand charged with almost the same propensi* 
ty to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them hove, from the lowest state of 
poverty, raised themselves to the possession of immense wealth, several of the rich-* 
est Hindoos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

SHI Class. From a gopu and a female voishyn arose the ToilukarSs, or oilmen^ 
who prepare the oil, as well as sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they 
prepare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to their own, five kinds of oik ... 
The oilmen are generally poor and ignorant : a few have acquired a trifling patrimo- 
ny. The Hindoos use only oil latnps in their houses^ knowing nothing of the use of 
candles.* * t 

22d Class. From the same casts sprung the AbhSrus, or Several 

other casts sell milk, but these are the persons to whom this |mployflpeiit properly . 
belongs. They are very illiterate. ^ ^ 

■i ’ ‘ ' 

The common T1 iruloo cow seldom gives more than about^quarl ^ milk at a time, 
which is sold for two-pciice. The milkman who depends' wholly ^hia^business^ 
keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the house with broken ricoi rice straw, 
mustard seed from which the oil has been extracted, &c. Jle very rarely sends them 
out to graze.f The men milk tlie cows, cut the straw, and feed them ; the women 
gather the dung, and dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold Jn the market as 
fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, 
whey, and clarified butter.J A good milch-cow' is worth sixteen or twenty 'Voopecs ; 
a bullock, six. For an account of the worship of the cow, sec the .suceoediDIg volume. 

• Amon;; th*»ina«y aotnf.stic coDVcnienries introdut^^d amoii^ rivili^cd nations, of tvbirhtlio poorer lllndooi < 

. know uotliiOK, toay be reckoned, chain, (iiblefi, couches, knive-, and fork<. spoonis, plates, rfi-kes, almost all the 
apparatus of a t ook-rooin, pins, buttons, bttcklen, needles, soap, stnckiuirs, hais, die. &c. The |H>or hkve on- 
ly one s^arment, and that a mere shred of cloth ; three parts of the male populuiion never ivetir shoes; modest 
IV omen never wear them. The value of till the housiiold rurniturc of a comin<»ij Hindoo day*iabourer will not 
amount to more than (ten or twelve shtllincs* 

4 To obtain food for liories, ji;ra8s Is cut up even by the roots. 

t StiUe butter, made hot over tlir fire, to prevent Hi becoming more raacid. 
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23d Clasi. From a gopu and a female ^llOodrii nros^ the Dha vuros, or^sAfrmfB. 
Several casts follow dhis empie} ment, ami a variety of nets : some of them very 
large, requiring two boats (<i spread them out, and take them u^*!4hey frequently 
go on the water at night,.Jiopiiig for more success than in fhc dl|j||C, Many persons 
obtain very large sanis pf money by Arming pools, brooks, Jakes, &c, as, after the 
rivdrs atjkid'R certain height, ’these pieces of>w;ater arc crowded with fish. , Almost 
all the Hindooi eat fish with their rice, though some voishnnvhs, and very rOligious 
persons,' abstain even fi'oin fisdi., Jn a boiled state, liisb was formerly offered to the 
gods^ and reckoned among the bloody sacrifice.^. . The fishermen are very hardy, 
sustaining, in a surprizing niannei-, exposure to a burning sun in the day, and to the 
night dews, when lying almost naked on their boata; they are very industrious, but 
c^trnue pofT and illiterate. The wives of the fishermen, laying aside all the natur- 
al timidl^'of the '(littdoo feinalp, fell the fish in the ‘market, and approach a consider- 
able way towards their sifters of Billingsgate. . 

\ I • , I • ■ 

• ' • ■« ' . * f , 

: Slih Classri FrAHi t!ie samexasts sprung tlie Slioundikns, vr disd/lrrs, who make 
scireral kinds of an^ack, the most couHBon ofurhich is called dliekooi and tke priiici* 
pal ingredients in which are rice^ molasses, water, and spices. These spices arc 
!:ajd lo be made by certain druggists, in the district of BiinUvan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty-six different plants. The tUstillers place 801b. of rice, 
ind the same quantity of mobssce and spices, in a jar containing 1 601b. of water ; and 
dose the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance of the external air ; in 
this state it continues, in the hot wqatlier, five or six days, and in the cold weather, 
?jglit or ten. •After ihir, tlie liqour is carried to the still, which, like every other 
irticle of Hindoo meclmnisrn, is extremely simple, and even clumsy : the eartlien pan 
^ontaimugthe liquor is placed on the fire, and its month covered w'ith another pan, 
md the crevices closed with clay. In the pan which serves for the cover^ two 

nctsions are made, in which are inserted two WnWhoo pipes, for conducting the steam 
pto two pans placed beuealli, andinto which the other ends of the pipes are inserted, 
riie latter pans reit onAi board which ilpdac^l on 0 large darilien vessel full of wa- 
er, and this water a person continues to'J'hrow oh the pans to lioadense the strani 
F'rom t6e above ingredients, lOlb. of arraack are made; butUie distillers dilate it with 
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a considerable quantity of water. The price la about two-pence the quart ; 
persons drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the liquor prove too weak, 
tlie distiller steeps ,in it some leaves of the jnyfipaln. Another kind of arrack is 
called msitichoorfi, in which the ingrodients are, 201b. of rice ; 801b. of molasses ; 
16011). of water, and 180 balls of spices. The name of another kind isdoyasta, the 
ingredients of which are nearly the same as tJiosc of the last mentioned. Another 
kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried rice, spices and water ; the ingre« 
(lients are not put into the still, but arc merely placed in the end. in a wide pan, and 
drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as kuiiihln, narangee, yatavee, 
kayavoo, armanee, golap<i, aravoo, and rohjmn, are prepared by theliindoo distil- 
ler, who also makes anise-seed wafer. The distillers also make a liquor, which they 
call rum, ’with molasses, the juice of the talii tree, and the bark ofthe vabhla; and 
the proportion ofeacb arliclo is, of tnola^sea IGOIb. the same quantify ofthe talu 
Jiiice^ and SOlb. of the bark. This rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthen 
ones giving it aa offensive smell* ^ v 

9M Class. From a malakaVn and a female shoodra arose the Naths, or danerrs ; 
but there are at present none of lliis casUn llengaL The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by Miisolmans, and partly by different casts of II in- 
does, Mdio mix singing with dancing; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols 
arc of different casts, collected from houses of ill-fame; at the entertainments called 
}atrri, different casts dance and sing. The feelings ofthe Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing English ladies degrading themselves (as they call it) into dancing 
girls. . 

SGfh Class, From a shoodrh and a female bramhiln arose the Chandalus, who are 
thiclBy employed as fishermen or day-labourers. 

27//( Clans. From a sbobJra and a kshdtriyu female aro»e the Charmhkarns, or 
ahnc-fintlcrs. ThU deapiaed cast makes shqe* from dillVreiit skins, and even from 
4i.ut t r the cow, which are sold for four-pence or six-pence a pair j a better kind, 
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which will last two years, for one shilling and six-pence. Several kinds of gilt and 
ornamented shoes are brought for sale from the upper province^i into Bengal ; these 
costas much as fi*om three to forty roopecs a pair. The shoe^^makers are aKo em- 
ployed as musicians at weddings^ feasts^ and religions coremonies ; the horrid din 
of their music reminds a JJIuropean, that those men liave been used to no sound ex- 
cept that of the hammer on the lap-stonc. 

98th ClasB. From a rlijnkn and a female i oishyu spi iing the Patimees, or ferr^mm^ 
who are much employed in Bengal, where theie are so few bridges (there are none 
over large rivers.) In same places, the ferry boats are riiiirh crowded, and in stormy 
weather they frequently upset, wlicn multitudes pe.rish : this is oarticuld’ily the case 
near Calciitta, where the current is \ery rapid. 

99fh Class. From al? oilman and a yoishrii female arose the Dolavahees ; per- 

Bous emplc^ed as fishermen, palanque<m bearets, d^c. 

, * 

90fh to the SS/A Class. From a Magfidhti and a female iinouQi a arose xric iiinms, 
another class of fishurtnen. From a shSbdru and a fbinale ksliiitriyn ai ovo the Chasa- 
Ikoivdrtfis who are employed in agriculture. Fioni a \01sh3 n and a female kshfitriya 
arose the a class of vafkmcn. T rum a brumhun a ml a ieniale bhoScIrn arose the 

Varooees, sellers of the panu leaf. Fioni a Malakarh ami a iemnle sliobdi 1 a lose the 
Shaynkas. From a Maghdlin and a female shoodiu arose the Shikaiecs, or huntns. 
From a goldsmith and a female \ oishy n ai o«5e thc‘ Al nlngr.ih^'g, or sxccepers. ^rom 
the same casts also sprung the Koutrnvns. 1 lotii a shoe*iiiaker and a female voisbyu 
arose the 'jf'nkshrinos. 

0 

39lh Class. From adheevh and a female Bho^drh arose the Mallus, or snale^ 
catchers^ and qukek- doctors. They carry «iiak|ps in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with themb*‘fbre the spectators, rCcen uig their 
bite on their arms, folding them round their upeks, S^c at which time<» they use mu- 
sical instruments ; but there does not appear to bo any iuBtances of serpentb being 
aSect^d by muBic, though many IBindopi^ believe, that t^ey can be drdwn out of 
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their holes by the power of charmd, or incantations; and perhaps the Psalmist al- 
ludes to a similar opinion, when he ssys of the wicked, they are like the deaf ad- 
der, that stoppeth her ea^, which will not hearken to the voice of tlie charmer, charm- 
ing never so wisely.** 

40/A Class. From a mao named Dcvnlu (brought into Bengal by the bird Guroorn !) 
and a female voisliyu, arose tlie Giinukus, and Badyu-karus. Ti^c former w ear the 
poita, and are. called Ooivognu bratnhdiis; the latter are miserable musicians, who 
also make dilfercnt kinds of mats* 

To a people who.use no chains, mid few bedstead's, mats are very necessary : and 
a number are made in Bengal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khiiree,^ and is three cubits and a halflotig^ and two cubits 
and a half broad ; it is sold for about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhentiila, is 
made from the grass meliya,t and sold for eight anas, 'fhe dunnuB, made from the 
reed arundo tibialis, are used to sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides 
and ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which are sold for a roo- 
pee. Ofcinotlier sort, called moula, five cubits long and three and a half wide, and 
made from the above ri?ed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, are sold for a 
roopee. Another kind, useci to sit and sleep upon, is made from Uie grass kuchkiichiya; 
thirty-two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold for a roopee. !Six- 
leeu mats of nearly the same dimensions as the lust, made fi oiii the grass iu6liya, are 
sold for a roopee, Valuudiya, amat made at a village of this name, ivS very mur i us- 
ed by the natives to sit and sleep upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. An- 
other kind, called kat^, five cubits long and three broad, made from the grass } - 
tgp, sells at half a roopee the pair; superior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, 
live, six, and even eight roopoes the pair. From the rougli grass hogulaj another 
kind of mat is made, sixty of which are sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the 
date and of the fen palm,^ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold for a roopge* 
A very strong mat for floors, which will last many years, is made with split canes. || 

* SaccUamm faacQin. i Cy]^erui ioundatus. t 'I'yplui eleithanta* ^ Bonuui flabeUiformiii. 

I Calamus rotaor* 


N 
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A sacred mat, use^ in worship, is made of the grass kashd,* and sold at difTcrpnf 

prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Another kmd, tiie 8heetalapateef>,f laid ou 

* * 

beds or coucheo on account of their coolness, are sold from pne roopee to five each. 

tl$t Cla^s. From k!ne:,VSau, in a miraculous tnalkner, sprang the Ml^cjiius, Poo-. 

liudus, PookkuBhus, Khosqs, YaWinas, S3qkshmili> KambojfiS) Sbovnras, and Khii- 

ross All Europeans arf branded with the name of Mi^thas which word, according; 

to the poorantu, denotes persons who despise the god?) and partake of roHi)iddeii food ; 

of, in other words, persons whose manners difier from thof^e of the Hindoos. The 

bldsMlmans are called Ynvnnusal 
♦ ‘ 

TpoUindc^ generallj speak of thirty-six casts of shSodras ; but those here col- 
lected,' from one of the smritees^ amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several 
more might have been added. 

Remarks an the effects of ike Ctwfs*— The^ Hindoo vhastras bear, the most evident 
that the founders of this system must have been men who designed to deiQp^ 
Aetnselves. We can scai'cely «lUppo^e that the system originutefl with a tnonarcbi 
for he would not have placed the regal power beneath that of the priesthood; it could 
only spring from a number of proud cascetics, who, howe\ er, were far from being sin- 
cere] in their ryection of secular aflairs, as they secured to llieir own order all the 
Itrealthand honours of the cpuiitiy, toi;etlier with the service of the other three or- 
ders. Agreeably to this plan, the pardons of the first order were to f>e worshipped 
as gods; all ttie outlet of the second concentrated in this, the^ were to protect the 
bramhiins ; the third was to.icquire nealtli for them, and the fourth to perforin their 

'll ” * . 

meaial service ; the rules for tlie^c orders were so fixed, that though the higher or- 
ders niigliiit sink into the lower, the latter could never rise, except in aputher birth. 

^ Jl 

The institution of th^ cast, so fur from hajriiig contributed to the happiness of 
society , has been onp of its greatest scourges. It is tho formation of ariifieial brderK, 
iudepen^^cnily of merit or demerit) dooming niiie fenths of the people, even before 

« S,ic'’hin'iiii) ^poutsnriiin, 1 Thalia d’chotcnnft. t Iliiidoos^S}'. *i>a. from a of jtib sfUna 
the Mu iilutaiLf ttfiiiii 
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Ijirlli, It) 51 si ttic or mental and bodiJj^ degradation, iu^vhicli they are for ever shut oui 
IroiK ail the learninj>^ and honours of the country • 

The (iislinctionB of rank iii Europe are foimded upon civic merit dr learning, anc 
answer very important ends in the social onion^but this system commences with an hc 
of tlio most consnmtiiate injustice that was ever perpetrated; binds in chains of ada- 
mant nine-tenths of the people^ debars them lor ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the whole intellect ot three of thf 
four orders, and branding their very birth with infamy^ and rivettingtlicdr chains foi 
ever, says to iiiillions and iiiillions of mankind, You proceeded from the feet oi 
lirumha ; you were created for servitude,” 

• / 

Some persons hayetliought that the cast, as it respected mechanieol employ menip, 
must be ad\ HiitageouS) since, by confining the menibc'rs of one family to one trade, it 
secured improvement. Actual experfence, however, completely disproves this theory, 
for Hindoo merhaiiics never iidrotluce a now article of trade, nor improve an. old 
one, I know, that impruvenienls have been made under the inspection of Europeans, 
but these do not enter into the argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and silver ornaments, in 
use from time immemorial, unimproved, arc in use at this day, Bui, if these mecha- 
nical employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can tay wfcat advances 
might not have been made in improvement ? Those who arc acquainted with the 
effects of European skill and taate on the artists of Bengal, can see very plainly an 
amazing change for the better: the native goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, siboc-makers, 
&c. under the KUporintcndence of Europeans, produce work little inferior to that im* 
ported from Europe. ‘ ' 

But not only is the cast contraiy to eveiy principle of justice and policy ; it is re*, 
pu^atit to every feeling; of benevolenci). The social circle is almost invariably com* 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion ofothers. . Jt arms one 
class of mon against another ; it gives rise to tlie gteatest degree of pride and apa* 
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:hj. Il forniB a sufficieDt excuse for not doing an act of benevolence toward<s anotb 
that he is not of the same cast ; nay, a man dying with thirst will not accept of a cool- 
ing draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of a lower cast. 1 knew a 
hayust’hQ) whose son hadrejectedthe ca8t,6cekan asj'lum at his son’s house just before 
death ; yet so strmig were the prejudices of cast, that the old man would not eat from 
the hands of his own son, but crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh- 
bour, and received food from entire strangers, rathel(Hhaii fi om his own child, though 
he was then on the brink of that world, where all rastsare resolved into those of th 
righteous and the wicked. If a sh^odiu enter the cook-room ofabrambiin, the lat- 
ter throws away all his earthen vessels as defiled ; nay the very touch of a sboodro 
makes a bramhon unclean, and compels him to bathe„in order to wash away the stain. 
On the other band, in the spirit of revenge, the toorus, a class of shobdrilh, consider 
their houses defiled, and throwaway their cooking utensils, if a bramhnn visit them, 
but they do not thus treat evenaMfisrdpian. The kt^y^s, another cast of shoudrfis, also 
throw away their oopking vessels If a bramhon come upon their boat. In short, the 
cast murders hll thu social and benevoleat feelmgv and skats up the heart of man 
against man in a manner unknown even amongst the most savage tribes. Tlie apa- 
^ky of the Hindoos has becD noticed by all who are acquainted with their charac- 
ter : when a boat sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen floating or 
sinking all around, the Hindoos m tho‘-e boats which may remain by the side of the 
, riyar, or in those passing hv at the time, look on with peifect iudiflbrence, peiliaps 
^Without moving an oar for the lescue of those who arc actually perishing. 

What.is the orima for which a per'-oii frequently forfeits hi^cast, and becomes an 
outekst, and an exile for c \ er ? Pci li.ips he has been found eating with a virtiioiii 
friend; or, he has embniced the religion of Ins conscience; or, he has visited othei 
countpiea on business, and has been compelled, by the nature of bis situation, to eat 
food not coobad by persons of hw own cast. Foi these, or other reasons, the cast 
proscribes him hiC father’s house, and if his,mothet consent to talk with him, ii must 
be by stealth, or at a distance from the place which was once his home, into whicli 
lie must never ipore enter. Hence thC cast converts hospitality, friendship^' and the 
"^sit^ejgh igealiwy^^ crimes, anfUsfiictfiim the oi^idder, tn 
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a Punishment worse than death itself. Ghrinushyamu, a bramhnn, about thirty.five 
^ ^ars ago, went to England, uiid lost his rank. Gokooln, another bramhan, about the 
same time, went to Madras, and was renounced by his relations; but, after incurring 
some ex[>enBe in feasting bramhiins, he f egaiiied his cast. In the year 1808, a black- 
smith, of Serampore, returned from Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after 
-expending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhfins, he was restored to his family. 
In the year 1801, the mother ^ Kalee-prusad-ghoshn, a rich kayost’hu, of Benares, 
who had lost cast by intercourse with Mushlmans, and was called apeer«a1ee,* died. 
KalSe-ptfisad was much concerned about presenting the offerings to the manes, and, 
after much in treaty and promise of rewards, at last prevailed upon eleven bramliuna 
to perform the ceremonies in the night. A person :who hod a dispute with these 
brarnhuns informed against them, and they were immediately abandoned by thehr 
friends. AAer waiting several days in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, 
one of those bramiiiins, suspending a jar of water from his body, drowned himself in 

the Ganges ! Some years ago, Ranifi, abramhun, ofTriv^mee, havings by, mistake, 

married his son to apecr-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, died through 
grief. In the year 1803, Shivu-ghoshii, a kayfist'ha, married a pSir*alee girl, and was 
not restored to liig cast till after seven years, and he had expended 700 roopees.—— 
About the same period, a brainhunee of Vclti-pookhuriya, having been deflow ered, 
and in consequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired in a few days. 
— In the village of Brijbiij, some years ago, a young man who had lost his cast 
through the criminal intrigues of his mother, a widow, + in a state of frenzy, poi- 
soned himself, and his two brothers abandoned the country. Gooroo-prusad, a 

bramlihn, of Charna, in Biirchvan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
in conacquencc of the iniidelity of his wife, abandoned his home, and died of grief at 

• A rtliwiib of tfic name nf Porr-nlee i> rharged T\i(h having deslro) rd Uie rank of many llindooii, bromlijl]), 
jwd olheff $ and from thepe have descended a very consuk iuMe number of famillcfr KcaUeri'd over the 

coniilry, i»bo hove been bmndod ith the name of their oppressor. These persons practise all the ceremoofesof 
the Hindoo religion, lint are carefuM v avoided by other Hindoos at* outcasts. It is supposed, that not less than 
fifty fumiltCs of peer-alees live in Culrusin, ho employ hramhAn priests to perform the ceremonies of iheHln* 
doo rellfdos for them. It is suld, that rii^a Krhhtifi-Cbundrfi-Uoy ti was promised five lacks of roopees by a 
peef-alce, ifbe vronld only lioooiir him with a visit of a few moments : but he refu8c|l, > 

On account of marriages being contracted so early in this country, the mtmber of ylrgin widows is very 
•ipraat. .Sfliie Hindoos ackaow ledsre tbalalnioH aP votme widows, beinanccluded from a second marri.iire. iivo 
In aatate o| aduKery. 
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Bcnaren* — ^About the yearlSOO, a bramhunee of Shanice-poorn murdered lieril- 
legitinmte child, to prevent di«covcry and lesti of cast.— —In theyeai lf07, a bram- 
han of TrivdiiSa murdered hU wife by strangling bar, under the fear tliat he ahould 
lose cast, through her critaidat intrigues.Ai—;— About the ywr 1790, Ksilec'dasn, a 
bramliun, who had married, through the wickedness of a ghntiikn, a wasbernian’s 
daughter, was obliged to fly with her to Beiiards, but being there discovered, he sold 

all his property and flitd, alid his wife fell into a sta# of insanity. In the time of 

raja Krishno-Chundro-Uayfi, a bramliun of Shantee-poorn, was charged with a crimi- 
nal intrigue with tlie. daughter of a shoC'Diaker : the raja foi’bad the barber to sha vo* 
the lamily, <n"tlie washertnhn 'to wash for them : in this distress, they applied to (he 
raja, and afterwards to the nuwab, but in vainn After many pretended friends had, 
Ly l^r promises, drained Uiem of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but jdie femny have not obtained their rank to this day. 

Numbers efbuteasis abandon (heir homes, and waiider about till death., ' Many 
other instances miiglit be givenrin, which the fear of losing cast haA'Ied to the ^rpO-' 
trution of tlid Wirt shocking»mnrdei'8> which in this countiy are easi.ly concealed ; 

thousands of children aie^ jniurdered iii (he. Womb, to prevent diHeoveiY An^ the 
conscijuent ioss'Of east, .particularly in the houses of tike koolwiiu bramhhns. 

«, Not only is a person wlio has lost cast deprived of his property, and renounced by 
4ia'fri'end^, but he is excluded from all the services and tondbrls of religion ; from 
all its supl^osed benefits at and after death, and is of course considered as miserable 
in a future 

' ■ ' • 'yV _ ^ . 

: ) ' ■ 

' ■ ;■ 

■ .The^liindoos relate a. story of Vachosphtcc-mishro, who lived abeutsix hundred 
■yeats ago, and who, for repeating ^he four vddus from m»:n)ory betbrte the kiiigbfMi* 
t’bilaji' ^ceive4 # fe® lOjflPO eows. ' As the reception of a gift of cows is for- 

bidden, in the kuleeyoogo,* the friends ofthp pundit renounced him as an uhlctut, 
tiU he had made the proper atoneineht, b^^lfering a piece of gold. And thnsj^a man 
who^)lCcordiog to tbs bramhhns, could Wpeat tbe four vednsfrom memOi^V iiie 

• TKiM^%bi^d^ttuth in'the|mri«Wi^M pumteidi, (hough ao«t orilijt braabSn, atpKsviit. Sail the (e«ro- 
Uitiou too strpDg.Wrbig. , A gift of goW i» alio for^Mdon. 
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petition of the trillitet*al syllable of which would remove the sins of a worlds was 
made an outcast, because lie had received a present of cows. If he had received a 
gift to the same amount in another form, he would have been blaineless* 

» 

According to theshastrns, the oflTeiiccs by which rank is lost, are, the eating with 
persons of inferior cast cohabiting with women of low cast ; eating flesh or drinking 
spirits; partaking of that whicli4|fas been prepared by a person of an inferior order; 
dealing in things prohibited by the shastru, as cow-skins, fish, &c* 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do not become entire out* 
A bramhun, by officiating;, as priest to a shoodrn, does not become ashoodra, 
lut he sinks into a de.spised order of liraiuhuns. 

Personsbreaking the rules of the cast were formerly punished by the Hindoo kings ; 
low it depends upon mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the cast 
le proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live accord- 
ng to these rules, and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. In some 
espects, the great body of the people do that which is forbidden: as for instance, 
liey eat rice prepared fur sale by Musnlmans: here the number of offenders is so 
real, that the law cannot be enforced. Where a person is known to retain a Mnsiil- 
laii mistress, the ofl’once is frequently winked at, unless he happen to quarrel with 
tiotlier, and then the latter insists upon his being excluded the cast. When only 
ne person objects to eat or smpke with another who has forfeited his cast, he is of- 
}n bribed to hold his peace ; but ifa number of persons object, llicTcase is desperate; 
et there are times when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, w ho declare, that 
ley will retain him amongst them. Sometimes tlie whole vilhige assembles, to de* 
ide about a person’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his favour, all 
is friends eat with him; if not, they I'efuse, and prohibit his entering their houses, 
here is no other form of exclusion. 

* Thi* inndi»o«v8t<*m nof only a wMrra of terror It r«»sppc#9 lire rules of thr casti but of pride, as ndinil* 
ir, on the oor hiiml, no proArl\t«*H, aod, on the other, hrainliii^r niher fasts with opprobrious names, and derla?- 
r, ihe r ve* > bir'h and M»»t«nerH infamoiu. Incite one of (he lowest orrinrs of shoodi^ tO a jjeaU w ith uu jburo<* 
run ot flic bigh^t rank, und ho tuniiawity his face with thu must marked dUgust. , , 
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Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have^ in some instances, offered 
large sums to regain it, but in vain. On the contrary, other offenders, who have 
bad no enemy to oppose them, and very little that the bramhilns could seize, have . 
regained their cast for a mere trifle.* The only way of being reinstated in their 
rank is to give a feast to bramhtins : all things may be obtained by pleasing this pre- 
viloged order, in whose hands the cast is either a treasury cheat, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, the cast of a bramhiin 
of Calcutta waw destroyed by an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spU 
rits, &c. After remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at an 
pence of 80,00i) roopces, to regain the cast, but iv vain, as many bramhuns of ibo 
saqin order refused consent. After this, an expense of t wo lacks of roopees more 
was incurred, when he was restored to his friends. About the year 1803, a person 
in Calcutta expended in feasting and presents to bramhuns, 50,000 toupees' to obtain 
liis cast, which had been loft through eating with k branpdiun of the peStraleo cast. 
After this, tvTp pi$ir*alee brambans of Calcutta made aii.effbrt to obtain their cast, but 
were disappointed, after expending a very large sum* . 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast ion making tlic requisite atonement ; but 
many affirm that ihe atonement bimeiiis the party only in a future state, and does not 
effect his restoration to society in this world. The ofiering of atonement is a cow, 
or a piece of gold, or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. But that which, more 
than any thing else, in the opinion of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the 
reisistance which it opposes to the prevalence of the true roHgion* If a Hindoo be 
convinced of the excellency of ihe^christian religion, he must become a martyr the 

* Many different ceets have at jheir beM individuals railed Promanikas, who are consulted nn all pointt 
rflatine to the east. . When penimo with |o make a feast, tbr}' consult iheir pramanikfl rcfspectin,; who shaH 
l>c invited, and what {irefenu shdil be to the gnests, Tlte shoodriis of one cast li in four or five 
villageshaveone pramaotkiSuiirho adjuits differeaeas between the individuals of the cast over which he presides. 
If apersfin say% he will fioi eat with another, because be bat done ioiiic(binf( contrary to the niletr of the cast, 
(he ptamaftik&sometiiiiea i^JfiUthebmi byrenindiiiiKthiimao, tbatinAii Uunily also there aretaeb and 
eucbmarlupf plniue. 
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same hour that he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of sitting in the 
bosom of his family^ but must literally forsake all that he hath’^ to become the dis- 
ciple of Christ. Liberty to obey the decisions of the roind| and the convictiot^s 
of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the most important birth-rights of 
a rational being; but the cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience^ and 
presents almost insurmouutuble obstacles to the progress of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a person can obtain society 
suited to liis wishes : the cisains of the cast, too, are severely or light ly felt in propor- 
tion to a person’s worldly incumbrances: an unmarried person finds it comparative- 
ly easy to leave one order of society and enter into another. 1 have seen some who 
have lost east, quite as happy as those posf^essed of all that this distinction could be- 
stow : many of the p^lcr-alees are possessed of large property, and are invited to Hin- 
doo festivals without reserve ; with this ilifference only betwixt them and other Hin- 
doos, that they do not mix with the other casts at (he time of eating; but this exists 
also among difierent ranks of braniliuns : a bramliiin of high cast will not eat in the 
same house, and at the same time, with n brainhUa of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with impunity which in other parts 
would cause the loss of cast. In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast 
relative to eating are less regarded than in Bengal ; while the iutermixturc of the 
casts in marriage is there guarded against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hwdoos daily viohUe the rules of the cast in secret, and disavow it l>c- 
fore their friends: this fact refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are great multitudes of young 
men, especially in Calcutta, who habitually eat, iu the night, with Portuguese and 
others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever pleasure calls. Here licen- 
tious habits are making the greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become corrupt, that nearly one half of the 

bramhnns iu Bengal, the author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 

O 
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flesh and drinking spirits in private.^ Ubhoyii-churunu, a respectable brambnii, as- 
sured the author, of his having been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of 
Bengal the branihhns distil in their own houses the spirits which they drink ; this 
briimh";n, a few years ago, at the Shyaina feijtival, called, in the nightj^at the house 
ot a rich Hindoo near Cvalndta, to see the image of the goddess, and obsorv(?d, that 
the otTerlngs forhied a pile as high as the image itself. Two or three of the heads 
of the family were in a stjite of complete intoxication; and after remaining a short 
lime, one of them called out, “ Uncle, a thief is come to steal the oflTerings — see, he 
stands there, in n, white garni(?n(.” The uncle, also iiitoKicatc^d, but still able to 
walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, and supposing that to be the thief in a 
white garment, smote it with such force, as to scatteV the oflierings at the feet of the 
goddess, and all over the temple floor. While the !incle was thus driving the thief 
nut of the temple, a friendly dog was offering his services to the nephew laid pros- 
trate in the temple yard. — In conversation with a respectable shobdrii, on these se- 
cret violations of the rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of wliicli 
the following is a translation : When a party sit to drink spirits, they ask a wise 
. man among themselves, whose family for seven generations 'has been in the habit of 
drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from tlio practice ? He replies, ^ He 
. wdio drinks spirits, wdll be tilled with Joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should ho vorirt, ho must place his mouth in it: if he devour the vomit, hci will be 
rewarded with heaven.” Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to tlie secoml \ olume, and hi' w ill be able to account for 
the Scripture designu'tiiig the practices of the heafhen by the expressive term — 

. ** abomirmhlc idolatries.” 

* SipokiK,:; iiitoxuraliog drugs also is ahnoil hr’comc nnivn sal amonj; these representatives of the j^odson rurlh. 



CHAPTER III. 

Sr.CTlON 

Of births^ and the rmrshig ar,d < dacalion of children. 

HINDOOS of rosprefability treat a pregnant female willx peculiar teiidernes^« ; 
aiul mIicii approaching the lime of her tIeJiverj, s»he is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solieiiiuic^ dons nol arise from the fear that the infant will siiifer if 
tlie mother l>e denied whai she longs foi\ but, from tlie lu>pe of having a son, as wfdl 
as frotn a coinmon fear among the Hindoos, that il’ the female do not obtain wbnt she 
desires, tlie deliwry will he prolonged. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the 
hour of child-birth,* esp<'cia1ly at the first birth after inarriage. In the houses of the 
rich, a slighl shed is aJivays preparc'd for the female; who, after delivery, is consi* 
ilered as in a stale of iiiv.Ieaniirs^ ; where a number of families live together, such 
a slit»d is al\va;\s r< -f‘rved I'orlhis purpose, Tlefore the birth of a child, to ket'p olf 
evil sjjirits, the Hindoo.^ la> lh<' scull of a dead cow', smeared wilh red leadj at 
the door of this hut. If a female have a diflicult delivery, she siilfers extremely 

foi want of that assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners admit of his 
services,) would be able lo aH'ord ; many perisli.f The inidw ixeL? are chiefly of the 
liaree cast; other females of low cast practise, but they are not numerous. A roo- 
pee and a garinciit are the comtiion fee lo the mid wile from the middling ranks; the 
poor give less. 

Almost all the low^er orders of Hindoos give spirituous liquors to their females 

• So yrroat is* Ihis dread, that il has rerri\eH a provcrliial “ .vu<r.-S'Jlii5i>ko, or il:r hundred- IVld to 

be dreaded,” and (he reluiionf* of such a foisialc, coii»idci iiig l»«vi doubtful her pas»>rg through llui( peiioU nilli 
lately is, lo btiew their atluehinent, present her nitb various farewel iijifts, 

+ It is become a proverb amonj; this indotenl people, that the life of rs woman, bein^ more sedentary. Is hap- 
pier than that of amon, and nothiiij;; but a dread of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to bemeuaiill. 

O 2 
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immediately after delivery ; and medicine, a few hours after the child is born : sick* 
ness rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to see the child, if a 
rich man, be puts some money into its hand ; and any of the relatives who may be 
present do the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm; after five days she 
bathes; and on the sixth day, to obtain the blessing of Shnsht’hee on the child, this 
goddess is worshipped, in the room where the child was born. If a child die soon af- 
ter its birth, the Hindoos say, See ! the want of compassion in ShuBhUhSe ; she gave 
a child, and now she has taken it away again.^’^ If a person have several children, 
and they all live, the neighbours say, Ah ! — Sliiislit’liee’s lap !*’ On the eighth 
day, to please the neighbouring children, the members of the family sprinkle, with a 
winnowing fan, on the ground opposite the house, eight kinds of parched pease and 
parched rice ; and about twenty-one days after delivery the woman begins to attend 
to her family business. On the twenty-first day, Shosht’hee is again worshipped, by 
the women of the family, under the shade of the fig tree. If the child be a son, the 
mother continues unclean twenty*oiie days; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, k(?ep a record, drawn up by a 
gunuku, or astrologer, who is informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requef-lcMl to cast the nativity of the child, and open the roll 
of its fate. The grinrikil goes home, and draws up a paper, describing what will 
happen to the child annually, or during as many astronomical periods as he sup- 
poses he shall be paid for: indeed some of these rolls describe what will happen to 
the person during ei^ery period of his existence. This astrologer is paid according 
' to the goad fortune of the infant, from one roopee to one and two hundred. The 
parent carefully deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasionally, when 
any thing good or evil happens to his child. The nativity of sons is more frequently 
cast than that of daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the birth ; or they 

♦ TTindooA of the lowest if scveril uf their chiWreti hare cUca soon after the hirth, prunire n rinjf to he 

made froiji the elmins of some conv ict, tuid platre it npoii the ncii child's ancle. ' If a son, when ^rown up, net 
verj roiitrary to the inannero of his parents, he is said to have been changed in (he womb by Jatli-harinOd, u god- 
dess, worshipped by this people, and supposed, as her name imports, to play such tricks with inaukiod. 

f Poor women in the northern parlsof Benj;;al arc known to attend to the business of their families the day 
after delivery. The author is informed, tbnt sometimes a mother h delivered while t*it workio the field, Nhen she 
carries the child home ifi her arms, and retorns (o her work there the next day. 
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add the signs under which the child was born, without having its fate recorded. The 
poor keep no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the parents give it a namc,^ which is generally 
that of a god, 2 the Hindoos believing, lliat the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. Some are the simple names 
of gods, as Narajunii, Kartikii, Guneslid, Vuroonu, Paviinu, Blidot-nat’hu, Indrii, Go- 
paid, IJiuintn, Ee-shwerd,^' Kooveri , Mnhfi-devd,^ Bhiigovand, &c. and others have 
attached to the name of a god another a ord, as Bam, and Ilam-prusadri,^ Krishnfi, 
and Krishnd-chiminujti Brariihanuridr],^ Shivri-nat*h6,8 Soorjn-kont’hn.^ The names 
of the goddesses, with an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga-chnriinu, 
Gdnga-Rainn, (Slc. These are very common names among the Hindoo men. Women 
arc named after the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lnkshm^, SQruswutee, Gilnga, 
Radha, See. To these names some add single words, as Vishnoo-prija.it^ A great 
portion of the various names of tlio gods and goddesses are chosen and given to men 
and women. The names of heroes and heroines are also given, as Yoodhisl’hirii, and 
Bheeniii: Dronpi:dee, and Koonte"*. Names are also chosen from those of trees. 
Dowers, &c. as Luvfmgri-lSta,^* Pudnin,^- Soodha-mookheS,^^ Sukhee.^^ 


The father makes known the name, though the mother has generally the privilege 
of choosing it. Some iliudoos place two lamps on two names beginning with the same 
letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns most fiercely. Beside the com- 
mon name, anotlier is given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar man* 
sion under which the child w^us born : this is used in the marriage contract, and at 
other ceremonies. 1 give an example from the name of the Sungskritu pundit in the 
Seramporc printing- ollice : Krishiiu happened to be the guardian deity of his friends ; 
and they gave this boy, as his common name,Gopalu,oneof the names of Krishna; 

1 Nprrr that of \h faMirr. 2 TIip vnmrs of llip ffods arc also given fo towns, Rat’dras, pools, &c. as, 

Sllrvu-Ratn-poor^., (Ik* town of Rnmii ; Kiir’iinu-vugiinri, fhrgnrdrii of ■ Krishnfi ; tin* sea of 

3 Tho common name for Cod. ■) The ^rcaf p^od. T) Pi lisadia, pleasure; tin.-* mime 

inltmales that Ram& \> pleased with this {icrsoii. G ('iiuruiiii, fool. 7 Anuiidtt, joy. 8 Nal'tiu, 

lord. 9 Kanl’liii, Msnutiful. ‘ 10 The bclovnl of Vidmoo. 11 The climbing plant Liivunga. 

12 The wnter-niy. yj She whoso mouth is like ilic w ater of life. A female friend. 
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and as he was born in the last divirioii of the virgin^ the Siiiigskritu name for which 
ends in his stellar name became T"luikooru*dasrj. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a cliild who raajr be born after repeated 
bereavements, asDookhS,^ lVnicli-koiiree,+ Harann,^ Koorii,^ See. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant children, and had such 
sweet naines, they died through the em y of others. i| If liie child live, they add the 
name of Ilarnii to one of the above names, as Dooklico-Ramii, &c. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, ifshe have only one, till it is five or six years 
old; and it is not uncommon to see such children stamling and draw ing the mother’^ 
breast. ♦ A Hindoo luolher seldom employs a wet-nurse; nor is the child fed with 
prepared food before the expiration of six months. The children of the rich ge- 
nerally go naked till tlie^ arrive at their second or third 3 ear, and those of the poor 
till they arc six or sexen* 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, the)’ are unable to teach their children their 
first lessons, but a father may in.H|uently be seen teaching his child to write the al- 
phabet when live years okl ; at xvhich age the male children are commonly sent to 
tlie village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, oxen at five^eai’S of age, how to 
behave on the apprtmcli of a brandinn, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c, how to sit, 
tobovv, and appear to advantage?, in society. When a boy spe^aks of his father, he 
calls him t’kakooru, lord ; or of his mother, he calls her t’hakooranee. When he re- 

* Sorrowful. *1 Five koiirt'r^. t ^If’li.'U which is (akeji away by forte. 

Ij If u rich man f<irik into poverty, such sayinir** as these are eommon : “ See ! how Hlinrji m( reeth arc !”— 

He is riiiiierl entirely beniuse. others coulJ n«>l bear losee hi- happinoo.” — Some Hiiutoos think, that the gods 
hear (he prayers of those who.dc.‘’ire the evil of others ; and i,.at ]»erson.> are able to injure others by the power 
•r inrantatifins. 

* 1 1 is very remarkable, that the Afrirnns ai well as the Hindoos suckle llieir chihlreii long after they are able 
to walk ; that they eat only with the right hand ; fmeke out of a thing like (he hooka ; at eight days old shave th« 
head of a i hild, and give it a uume, tS.*'. Their dunces, like (hose of the Jjijidoos, are also distiaguiibcd by in- 
decent gestures. 
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turns from a journey, ho bows to liis falher and inotlior, and, takinj^ the dust from 
their fool, rubs it on his bead. (Considering their inreriorit3 to Europeans in most 
of the allairs ol polislied life, the Hindoos in g^eneral deserve much credit for tlieir 
polite address. 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain ronimon schools, where a bnr 
learns his letters by writing them, never by pronotniritig the alphabet, as in Europe; 
he lirst writes tliern on the ground : next with an iron st yie, or a reed, on a palm leiif; 
and next on a green plantain leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, ^ and then the figures. While emplojed 
ill writing on leaves, all the scholars stand up tw ice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a unit to guiidas,'^ from gundas 
to \oorees,+ from voorees to ptiiuis,| and from puiius to kalrmus and, during school 
hours, tljev write on the palm leaf the strokes by which tho^e numbers are defined. 
They next commit to mcinorv an addition table, and count from one to a hundred; 
and after lliis, on grecui plantain U?aves, they write ea^y sums iu addition and 
iiibtractioii of money ; multiplication, and then reduction of money, measures, &c. 
'i’he Hindoo nn asurt's are all reducible to the weights, beginning with rutters,|} and 
ending w itb nr'nuis.* The eUlor boys.as the last course* at these schools, learn to write 
common letters, agreements, .S,:c. — The Hindoo schools begin early in the niormug, 
and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some relreshmcmt at jiome, the sclirdars re- 
turn about tliree, and ronlinue til! dark. The Hengalee school*maslf’rs ])unis!) with 
a cane, or a rod made of the liranch <»fa tree; sometimes tho truant is compelled to 
stand on one leg holdingiip ii brick in each hand, or to have his arms stretched out, 
till he is completely tired. These scliool-masters are generally respectable shoodrns, 
though in some instances bramhuns follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small : for tho first years education, about a penny a numtli, and a clay’s provi- 
sions. When a boy writes on the palm leaf, two-pence a monlli : after this, as the 
boy advances in learning^ as imudi as four-pence or eight-jxuice a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the llindfios; every ray .of mental improve- 

» Four. -f Twt n/y. t ^ Owe Jiiou-iaiid Twru Uiiudrcd and g A >eLd of 

the abrub i>ricatoriu!j * r.iglify Ib^. 
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mentis carefully kept from the sex.* As they are always confined to domestic duties, 
and carefully excluded from the company of the other sex, a Hindoo sees no necessity 
for the education of females, and the shastras themselves declare, that a woman has 
nothing to do with the text of the v&dii : all her duties are comprized in plcasinji; her 
husband, and cherishing her children. Agreeably to this state of manners, respect- 
able women are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of resort* What 
would a European say, if the fair sex were at once to be excluded from public view — 
and if, in every public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, lie was 
to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickness, 
abstains from bathing, eating sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a 
day. ^ Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift, if the deity will 
restore her child to health, she abstains from cutting the child^s hair until the expi- 
ration of the vow; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each hair in the lock 
the name of a different deity : this clotted hair may frequently be seen on the heads 
of children. 

^hough the children of the highest and the lowest casta seldom play in company, 
yet the offspring of casts which more neariy approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom; and indeed if a child at play should have 
food in its hand, and the child of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the small shells which pass for mo- 
ney. Bigger'boys amuse themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,+ 
throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrous ceremonies ; in kites; leap- 
ing ; wrestling ; in a play iu which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the other without being caught ; 
ill hide and seek, and the like. Children are i^eldom corrected, and having none of the 

♦ An old adafirp i. aU nys present with the Hindoos, that if h woman lenrn to read, she will become a widow* 
—1 arn informed, however, (hat women teach the female children of kayhst’hus and bramhhns to cut figures iu 
paper nnd plantain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on seal?, walls, Ac, Many are taught to spin 
thread, \ihicU i^ perhaps the mosi general female einp1o;)riiieDt among the Hindoos. 

+ At the fail mooii in Adiwioii the Hindoos sit up all night and play al dice, in order to oMaio the favour «f 
Lfikshnidt, 0e godden of wealth. 
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moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, they ripen fast in iniquity, and 
among the rest in disobedience to parents.* At a very early age, they enter the paths 
of impurity, in which they meet with no checks either from conscience, the virtuous 
examples of parents, or the state ofpubl^c morals.— A bramhnn, who appeared to res- 
pect Christianity, was one day readingjtfae first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in 
Bengalee; and while going over tlfis melancholy description of the sins of the hea- 
then, he confessed, with a degree of astonishment^ how remarkably applicable it was 
to the manners of his own countrymen . 


sEcrrioN II. 


Marriages^ 


THE Oodwalui-tuttwii, a work on the civil and canon law, mentions eight kinds of 
marriage : 1 . Bramho, when the girl is given to a bramhnn without reward. — g. Doi- 
vn, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacrifice.— 3. Arslu?, when two 
cows are received by the girl's father in exchange for a bridq. — 4. Prajapfityo, when 
the girl is given at the request of a bramhon. — 5. Asooni, when money is received in 
exchange for a bride. — 6. fiandhorvii, when a marriage takes place by mutual con-, 
sent.t — 7. Rakshnse, when a bride is taken in war; and 8. Poisbachn, when a girl is 
taken away by craft. 

■ ^ 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, ns in second marriages, never chooses his own 

* Hindoo youlhs orciMionally leave Iheir homes at ten, twelve, or foueteen years of age, without leave from 
their parents, and vii»it diiTerent holy places, partly from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed 
in their childhood from hearing' Ntnries relative to the merit of visiting; holy place.‘t, Souif; ufu rwarda send let- 
ters, to acquaint their parents, (hat (hey have proceeded to such a holy pbire; others reiurn after a lapse of some 
months, while others never return ; but aRer a ynnni; person has left home without acqiminting his parents, (hey 
often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous ceremony, or to bathe in Cun^a, or to some holy place. 

^ The pooranus relate, that formerly, when a king's daui^hter had not been married in childhood by the con- 
tract of her parents, ond she was grown up to be old enough for m.trringe, she might solicit other father to have 
what is called a shhyiimburii wedding, in which (he girl chooses her own husband. To enable her thus to choose, 
the king makes a great feast, and invites multiliides of kings, and from amongst (hem (he girl chooses her husband. 
Kamh, UrjoonQ, Krishnh, NhlO, nnd others, are ail said (o have been thosen by (he princesses to whom they 
W’^e afterwards united. 


P 
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wife. Two parents frequently agree while the children are infants, to give them in 
marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a man called a ghiituku, to seek a 
suitable boy or girl, for his child.* 

The son of a shoodra is often married as early as his fifth year ; the son of a brarn* 
hun, after being invested with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a later 
period are not unfrequent : parents cannot always obtain a suitable match, or money 
is wanting; marriages also roust be regulated by the cast, and by complicated cus- 
toms. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred roopees are often expended, and 
amongst the rich many thousands, at the marriafge of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrus gives the following directions respecting the quali- 
ties of a wife:— She who is not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man for nuptials. In connecting 
himself with a wife, let him studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and grain : the family which has omit- 
ted prescribed acts of religion; that which has produced no male children; that, in 
which the vedu has not been road ; that, which has thick hair on the body ; and those, 

w hich have been subject to [here a number of diseases are mentioned.] Let a 

person choose for his wife a girl, whose form has no delect ; who has an agreeable 
name; who walks gracefully like a young elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mo- 
derate respectively in quantity and in size; Whose body has exquisite softness/^ 

The following account of the person of Sharuda, the daughter of Bramha, trans- 
lated from the Shivu poorann, may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : This girl was of a yellow colour ; had a nose like the flower of the sesamum ; 
her legs were ta|)er like the plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of the 
lotus ; her eye-brows extended to her ears ; heirJips were red like the young leaves 
of the mango tree ; her face was like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of the 
cuckow ; her arms reached to her knees ; her throat was like that of a pigeon ; her 

• The ejtpoiisaU, or contract before marriage,’* aipong tlie KomaABi snvQ, Kennctt, ** was performed by aa 
eogagemeut of Cbe friends on both sides.” 
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loiriR narrow like Hiose ofa lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet ; her teeth 
VI ere like the seeds of the poniogranatc i and her gait like that of a drunken elephant 
or a goose. 

Each cast has own order of ghutukns, which profession may be embraced by any 
person qualified by cast and a knowledge of the ghutuku shastrus. Tlicy sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves have begun to think of the 
marriage of their child. ; Many of these men are notorious flatterers and liars,* and, 
in making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in the grossest manner upon 
the parents on both sides. If the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghii- 
ti)ku declares, that she is braiitjjul ns the full moon, is a fine figure, of sweet speech, 
has excellent hair, walks gracefully, can cook and fetch water, &c. After the re« 
port of the gh utiikn, a relation on each side is deputed to sec the children, f and if 
every thing respecting cast, person, &c. ber^rceable, a w ritten agreement is made bc- 
tween the two fathers; and in this way, persons are united in wedlock with as much 
indiflerrnce as cattle arc yoked together ; matrimony becomes a mere matter of trailic, 
and children are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without the parties, 
w ho arc to li^e together till death, having either choice or concern in the business. 


These very early marriages are the sources ofthe most enormous evils : these pairs, 
brought together w ithout previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel- 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connections, so common in Bengal, that 
three parts of the married population, 1 am informed, keep concubines. Many never 

• Some f'hrufik&sare notemplo^ed in inrikin|^inarria|re OfTtementti but, after filudyinn; the book(i4)e)oDj:iiij; 
to their profe^tiion, they subsist on the f;ift£ received at aeddifit;;S and ciuarteMhemselvesoo those kooleeniis and 
shrotriyii!* aim are rich men. When a ghutukli visits such a kool^i^nfi or shrolrij fi, he lehearres a number of 
honourable qualities uhirh heasciilies (o (he ancestors of his host; but if this person be not disposed to be lilier- 
nl loataids him, he endeavours to bring forward all the violations of the rules of the cost into whirii heor his an- 
cestors may have fallen; and sumetitiies this disappointed glifitiikii endeavours to involve the person in disgrace 
among his friends, or in the presence of lurge assemblies of bramhiins. In almost all families there are faults res- 
pecting the ea&t, which arc well known to these ghutukbs, and which they know how to use ns means of extort- 
ing money , 

+ Among the vTingshujus, those families which have sunk lowest in liononr, meet with great dltbcullifs In find- 
ing girls for their sons, and it is net uncointooD for the glibthkfs to impose the child ofa ibCodrQ upon such a 
vuiigsliujU us (he daughter of a brumhkn. 

P 2 
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visit, nor lake their wives from the house of the f{ttber-in>law, but they remain there 
a burden and a disgrace to their parents ; or, they abandon the paternal roof at the call 
of some paramour. JDarly marriages also give rise to another dreadful evil : almost all 
these girls after marriage remain at home, one, two, orthree years; and daring this time 
numbers are deft wido.W8, without having enjoyed the company of their husbands a 
ungle day : these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost without excepti* 
on> become prostitutes. To these 'imiserable victims of a barbarous custom are to be 
added, all the daughters of the koolSenhs, who never leave the house of the feiher, 
either during the life, or after the death of their husbands, and who invariably live 
an abandoned life. The consequences resulting from this state of things, are, univer* 
sal whoredom, and the perpetration of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

* 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second written agreement is 
made between the two fathers, engaging^that the marriage shall take place on such 
a day. Tliis is accompanied sometimes with the promise of a present for the daugh* 
ter, which may amount to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, a 
dinner is given, in general by, the girl’s father ; and gifts are presented to the bram* 
h&ns present, as well as to the ghotuku, according to the previous agreement, per* 
haps five/ six, eight or ten roopees. ' Where a present is made to the father of the 
girl, which is reiy common at present, the east of the boy is not very respectable : 
in the most reputable marriages, the &ther not bnly gives his daughter without re- 
ward, but bears the expences of the wedding, and presents ornaments, goads, cattle, 
and money to the br idegroom. 

4 ' • < 

■ 41 ■ . ■ 

Three or fouf days before the marriage, the bodies of the y oung couple are anoint- 
ed with turmerick, and the bpy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the beHe nvt, and the girl holds in her hand the 
iron hex which contains the black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The 
ftither of the boy entertains all his relations, and others; to relations giving a cook- 
ed dinner, to others sweetmeats, dec. and the father of the girl gives a similar enter- 
tainment to all ‘his relations. After this, the rich relations feast the bridegroom and 
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family, &nd«dd presents of cloth, &e. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on eadi side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their friends. 

During the night preceding the wed(|ing, the most bideous noises are made at the 
houses of the two parents, with instraments whose noise resembles that of a kettle 
drum. In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots containing lamps 
at each of the two houses, expressing their wishes for the long life of the bride and 
bridegroom. They also place at each house two balls of rice flour in the form of 
sugar loaves, which they call Shree ;* and towards the close of the night, they eat 
with the girl and boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

t 

Early in tlie morning, the women and female neighbours again assemble, and iak** 
ing with them a pan of water, tbe^ots which contain the oil-lightg, the balls of rice 
flour, and some betlc*nut, go round to the neighbours, and give to each a morsel of 
the betle-iiuts On returning home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as an expression of her joy and 
good- will, lights some straw from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times ; after which the persons present lift up the door, 
with the girl or boy placed on it, three, five, or seven times; the women then, taking 
some thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and then tie this thread, 
with some blades of doorvu grass, round the right arni of the boy, and the left arm 
of the girl. They prepare also a kind of^^intment with oil and spices fried together, 
and rub it on the head and all over the bodies of the young couple. All these ac« 
tions have no other meaning, than thabthey are tokens of joy. In the forenoon, at 
both houses, to secure the happiness of the boy and girl, they present offerings to de« 
ceased ancestors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to the bride a pre« 
sent offish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, tbe^ 
bride in^kes a similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the afternoon, 
the headsof the young couple are shaved ; and while the bridegroom stands upon a 
stone placed in the middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which trees are 
planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which are made of th6 fruit of the thorn ap* 

* On<‘ of tl>f namei of Lukhhtne«, the i;oddcM of prosperity. 
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pie plant, the women brinci^ the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Shree, and a number of other precious things, and going up one by one to the bride- 
groom, with these things touch his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest 
of the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bramliuns, neighbours, &c. The 
bride, bridegroom, and the person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of music, fireworks, illuminations, 
&c. are made, and vast multitudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more than 100,000 roopecs in the marriage of a son or a daughter. At a fortunate 
’:our in the night, the bridegroom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown upon his head, prepares 
to go to the house of the bride : he is seated in i^ilt palanqueeii, or in a taktunama. 
If in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at the four corners, in the 
inside, to fan him, or rather to wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow 
of Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is very long: before the 
bridegroom’s palanqueen, the servants of the father walk, carrying silver staves; 
open carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and singers; a flag is akso 
carried, and a metal instrument like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at in- 
tervals. The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and liglits which the at- 
tendants carry in their hands; and fireworks, placed on both sides the streets, are 
discharged as the procession moves along. , Horses, camels, and elephants, richly 
caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations in the procession, and musicians, 
playing on various instruments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. Late- 
ly many of the rich natives have called in the assistance of English music at tlieir 
weddings. At intervals guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared before-hand, -the whole waits for the coming of the bridegroom. At a marri- 
age, the procession of which 1 saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived in Scrampore; to which place the bridegroom was to 
come by water. After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it was 
announced, as if in the very words of Scripture, Behold the bridegroom coineth ; 
go ye out to meet him.’’ All the persons employed, now lighted their lamps, 
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and ran with them in their hands to fill up their stations in the procession; some of 
them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; but it was then too late to soek 
them, and the cavalcade, something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and splendidly illuminated 
area, before the house, covered with an awning, where a great multitude offriends, 
dressed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was carried 
ill the arms of a friend, and placed on a >uperl> seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, and then went into the house* — the door of which was 
immediately shut, and guarded hy sepoys. — 1 and others expostulated with the door- 
keepers, but in vain. Never was I so struck with our 1/ord’s beautiful parable as 
at this niornenl : And the door was shut!” — I was exceedingly anxious to bo pre- 
sent while the marriage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis^* 
appointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have considered a wedding pro- , 
cession, as it passes through the villages to the house of the bride, as fair game : — 
groups of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the wedding company in all 
those ways by which they can most annoy them, and in which they are greatly as- 
sisted by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended with the loss of 
lives, have sometimes occurred amidst this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites arc to be performed, and where tfie father-in-law, taking off the old garments 
and poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him into an inner apart- 
ment, where they make him stand on a stool placed on the cow’s head andeWtain 
other things buried in the earth, adding a number of female superstitious practises, 
to induce the bridegroom to behave well to the bride. They next bring the bride on 
a stool covered with the bridegroonrs old garments, and airry the girl round the bride- 
groom seven times ; they then permit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other for the first time. The happy pair arc then brought to the former place, and 

* In many ioiitaiices, mnrri(i|;<' rites arc performed in thisarea, before all the company, and this h pro- 
per; huf an aflertutioii of modesty and family pride not unfrecjiueutly leadb the fatli€T‘in*iaw to the rcsotii'ion 
of having the ceremonies performed in (be house. 
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made to sit near each other^ wboii the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bride- 
groom fourteen blades of koosliu grass, tied in two separate parts, which the boy ties 
under his feet. The fathcr-iii^^law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the former reads an incantation, at 

f 

the close of which the bridegroom lets it fall on his feet ; rice, (lowers and doorva grass 
are next given, which he lays on his head ; water is presented as at llrst w’ith a prayer ; 
and then sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhun now directs the boy 
to put his hand on a pan of water, and places the hand of the bride on that of tlie 
bridegroom, and ties them together with a garland of flow*ers,' when the father-in- 
law says, Of the (Umily of Kashyup'i, the great grand-daughter of Blioirdvu, the 
sijrand-daughlerof Itamu-Huree, the daughter of Rajmu-soondorn, Kshdma, wearing 
such and such clothes and jewels, I, T’hakooru-daso, give to thce,UbhQyu*churuiiu, 
of the family of Sandilyu, the great-grandson of Soondurd-dash, the grandson of 
Kanaee, the son of Bhnju-fluree.” The bridegroom says, 1 have received her.” 
The tlither-in- law then makes a present, for good luck,” and adds to it houshold 
utensils, &c. according to his ability; and then takes off the garland of flowers with 
which the hands of the .married pair were bound, repeating the gayutree. A cloth is 
no\v drawn over the heads of the couple, while they again look at each other; and 
this part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy and the girl have been 
directed to bow to the sbalngramu and to the company, that they may receive the 
blessing of the gods and of the brarahrins. A^bramhun, or a female whose hus- 
band and son are living, then fastens the bride and bridegroom together by their gar- 
ments with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; and they are thus led 
back into the midst of the family. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from the Mishru, a work on the dif- 
ferent orders of Hindoos, are rehearsed by the gliutiikus, amidst the assembly, and 
when the marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in-law, or some one in his 
stead, proceeds to the assembly, and says, ^‘These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” As on these occasions it is 
an invariable custom, to mark the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, Who shall first receive the sandaU 
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woodf* To Which a ghotuku replies^ < Except Ubhaya-charuniii, who shall receive 
the Ban dal- wood?’ — Another aeks, ‘ Whj should he receive it?’-— The ghutuku then 
enumerates a number of qualifications which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks 
ofkoolseiiusj and shrolri^us, < stand in his door;’* that be is generous, hospiiuble, 
liberal in showing respect; thab in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hiru. Not unfre* 
quently another gbutukri, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some other candidate, enti^ 
merating a number of qualifi cations : the man who is most liberal to these men, how- 
ever, always obtains the honour. In some cas 38 , no person is found in whom the 
assembly can agree, and it is at length proposed, that it slial] be conferred without 
preference, by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be overruled, the 
only remedy left is, to select syonie child, and give it the honour of being first mark- 
ed witli the sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be found, and all 
are agreed in him, a bramhun takes the sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and 
goes up to the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the assembly, < Shall 
I apply the sandal- wood V A number of voices at once reply ip the affirmative, when 
the bramliitn rubs some sandal- wood on his forehead, and places a garland.of flow- 
ers round his neck. Several persons then join in conferring the same honours on 
all the company ; presents of beiei-nut, or panu, are added* 

This being concluded, the father-in-law invites the company to a supper, promis- 
ing that the delay shall not be great. Not unfrequently, before they^ait down to 
the entertainment, quarrels arise ; perhaps a number of persons maliciously unite, to 
bring dishonour upon the fomily of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as conferring the obligation, 
and therefore, unless the food be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in composing these diflereuces, and 
in persuading the guests to sit down quietly to the repast. Some arc so malicious 
as to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while sitting in a crowded manner 
in the assembly. 

The girl’s father having entertained the persons who accompanied the bridegroom j 

* That is, are nourished by him. 

Q 
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presents money to the gliatuku^ the officiating bramhun, the brarahuns^ and relations) 
according to his ability* The bridegroom remains all night at the house of his 
father-in-law, but while there he is forbidden (o cat any food except that which he 
has brought with him. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and neighbourhood carry small 
presents of money to the bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up 
the mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which service they receive a 
trifling present ; after this, tiie bride and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies 
with turmerick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before ; and after the guests have 
Mken some reIVcshineut, the bridegroom takes home* his bride. The girPs palan- 
queen is closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : Bengalee women never ride 
in an open palanqiieeti. The procession consists merely of the remnant of the first 
shew; the only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on sticks, and 
carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, in the place where the offerings 
were presented to tlio manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up the 
pots, and the ball of rice called Sliree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pair; aficr which she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hainl till it arrive opposite her son’s head, making an awk- 
ward noise by the shaking of her tongue, in w hich she is joined by all the w^omen 
present* She repeats this. to the bride; and also places a fish in the folds of the 

bride's garments, and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then 
pours some milk mixed with rod lead on the feet, and places a measure of corn on 
the head, of the bride, under which the bridegroom puts his left hand; and in this 
manner they proceed into the Iiouse, the bridegroom with his right hand scattering 
the corn as they go- The burnt-sacrifice is next offered by ibe bridegroom, amidst 
the repetition of many formulas by the officiating brarnhnn among the rest, the 
bridegroom pours clarified butter on the fire, and mbs a little on the forehead of the 
bride, saying ‘‘ by this burnt*ofibring 1 promise, that whatever fawit you may com- 
mit with any of your members [he mentions each] I forgive them.” They next take 

* Pliny nays, that the mf>st volcmn part of the marrnijp ceremony was, when the matrimonial riles were per- 
formed with solemn mcrifices and offerings of burnt cakes. 
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up parched rice, and the leaves of the shtlmee tree, and hold them in their hands^ 
those of the bridegroom supporting the hands of the bride, vrfaeii the latter says, ‘ I 
am come from the family of my father into your family,' and now my life and all I 
have are vours after which, the bridegroom repeats the praise of the regent of fire, 
calling him to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven times, pours the 
rice on the fire. Taking up clarified butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, 
‘Your heart is in mine, and my heart is in jours, and both are one; your word is 
in mine, and my word is in yours, and both arc one,* pours the clarified butter on 
the fire. He next draws the veil over her face, while he adorns her forehead W'itli 
red lead. At the close, he intreats the blessing of the company on the bride, adding 
a prayer to the recent of fiie, that he w^ould destroy all mistakes that *iiay have at- 
tended this service. Different diversions now lake place, and th^ rcMnasnder ol the 
day is spent in feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents, ifa friend 
on this day should not eat of tlie food which is consid(^rCfd as having been cooked 
by the bride, it is regarded as a great dishonour, which cun only be removed by his 
eating there at the next public feast. On this night the married pair do not remain 
together. The ghrs father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. lor them both, 
and the next day he goes himself, and sees the married pair put to sleep on an or- 
namented bed of flowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl fakes the bride aiid bridegroom 
to his house, w here|pliey remain about ten days. On the fifth, seventh or ninth 
day, the women ta^c ofl’ the thread that w as tied on the arms of the young couple on 
the day of marrioj^re ; after whicli, the ofticiatiiig bramhun, in their names, worships 
the sun : the father- iii-law presents changes of raiment to the bride and bridegroom, 
and at the close entertains tlie guests. After ten days, the returns to tlie house 
of his fathee, and the girl remains with her mother- 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees are expended, but the 
greatest pxpence is incurred in the fire- works, and other accompaniments of the pro- 
cession { should four or five hundred persons sit down to the entertainment, their 

^ * 

food wi;ll not cost so much as cight-pencc a head. Many guests who do not partake 

/ Q 2 
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of the entertainment receive presents of money, garmentsi brass and other houaboid 
utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Jny3*Naray6nn, abramhun of Khidnr-poonf, near Cal- 
cutta, expended 40,000 roopees in the wedding ofhis nephew, and entertained five or 
six thousand guests, —Soon after this, Httree-Krishnii-rayn, a petr-alee bramhun, ex- 
pended more than alack of roopees in the marriage ofhis eldest son, entertaining the 
nuwab, and most of the rajas of UengaL— About thirty years since, raja UaJ-Krishn5> 
of Calcutta, a kayust’lin, expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his wife ; or, if she be very young, 
she remains at her father’s (visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house ofhis father-in-law, if a poor man, 
on foot, and if rich, in a palanqueen, with a few friends. When the married pairre- 
turn to the houRe of the boy’s father, most of those ceremonies are repeated which 
took place there on the day after marriagt’*. Hindoo, on his marriage, does not 
become a housc-koepcr,as in England, but cofit/uues to live with his lather; and in 
this way, if they can agree, many generations live te'j^ether. At present, however, 
separations into distinct Ihinilics are becoming more artil^^re common. 

At the tim%of the second marriage, certain foolish custonps are practised by the 
females : the girl also abstains from eating the common rice, 

seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shuslil’hee, Markundeyu, Giii leshn, aud the nine 
planets, is performed, the olficiirting hramhan reading, and the repeating 

-the service after him. To this succeeds the worship of the siui, in wro^^** officiat- 
ing brarahnn, joining the open handh of the bride and bridegroom, rcpecS^ certain for- 
mulas from one of the smritees. After these services, the bridegi-oom feAP^ bride 
with sugar, clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung ofa calf, mixeS^^l^fether; 
and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in the garment of tho bride, and as enter 
the house, the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s garmen;^ 
waist.^ The bride and bridegroom then eat furmcnly together. 

* Among the Romaniii the mau scot a ling ai a pledge to (he woman. 
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The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especially to sons, to 
the greatest excess. They are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro- 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign countries, some of them without 
the hope of ever seeing them again. }f a man should not have children, his lather 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife i* few take this trouble on themselves. 
The husband directs which wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
slmstriJ, this honour belongs to the wife he first married. Multitudes of iiisUinces 
occur, in which a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: 
indeed the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances arc to be found of the conlinu- 
aiue of domestic happiness wliore more than one wife lives in the same house. A per- 
son of home respectability deplc/rod to the author, in the most pitiable manner, his 
miserable condition on account of having been driven by his father into a state of 
polygamy. He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apartments, and was 
comj)eIled to dine with his two wives allcrnately with the utmost regularity ; the chil- 
dren of the different wives were c< ntiiuia]ly quarelling ; and thus, through the jea- 
lousies, ami tlic iiiuumerable vexatious and collisions inseparable from polygamy, ho 
was almost driven to desperation. — On further enquiry into this matter, 1 found, that 
polygamy was acknow ledged to be the greatest of all dornc.stic aflliclions among the 
Hindoos, Kiivcc-kiinkuiiu, in his Chund^^, a Bengalee poem, has deplored his own 
case in liuving two wives; and it has become a proverb, that one wife would rather 
accompany her husband to the gloomy regions of Yumu, than see h^in sit with the 
other. 111 short, the whole country is full of the most disgraceful proofs, that poly- 
gamy is au unnatural and miserable state.— Thus Divine Providence seems evident- 
ly to have marked polygamy as a state contrary to moral order; in which order we 
see, that innocent enjoyment s are always connected with tranquillity, and vicious ones 
ever followed witli pain and disorder. Sec Ihc kisforjy of Abraham^ Gen- xxi. 

lie who has lo^t his wife l)y deatlu generally marries another as soon as he is pu- 
rified, that is, in eleven days, if a bramlinn, and in a month, ifa shoodrii.t Some wait 

* The IJindoofi sny, .i man to wait till hU wifV is more than tw(*nty before he marries a second. 

•f The wife of oncof the niithor's servants once preseuted .t rninplriintai^ainst her hubbnnd, (hat he neither main- 
tain nor lived with her: when (he man was a^ked the reason of ihi'i erutl behaviour, he said » without shame, 
Saheb, ifhe was so sick iooic time ag», that 1 did not expect her to live ^ 1 therefore married nnuthtr V' 
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longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may marry a second time, a third,* 
and 80 on, till be is. fitly years old ; but, according to the shastru, not when he is ad- 
Tanced beyond this age ; nevertheless many of the lower orders marry when sixty, 
and some kooleSnns marry when as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second mar- 
riage are similar to those at the first. " 

Few men continue in a single slate to old age ; those who do, cohabit with con- 

1 ' 

cubincs: few females remain unmarried; none wlio can obtain husbands. Yet the 
cast presents such various obstacles (o union^ and there are so many gradations of 
rank by which marriages are regulated, that cases do exist in which men cannot ob- 
tain w ives, nor women husbaiuls.+ Still, so great a’disgracc is incurred by remain- 
ing unmarried, that on one occasion a number of old maids w ere married to an aged 
kooleeiiu bramhun, as his friends were carrj^ing him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married by a form called nika; 
when the bride and bridegroom, in the presence of friends, place a garland of flow- 
ers on the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages lake place in the months Ugrriiayimfl, Magliu, 
and Phalgoonii, these being considered as very fortunate montli.s. Ju .Joishl’lri, eld- 
est sons are fi^hiddeii to marry. In Voishakliu few marriages are celebrated, and 
iu Poushii and Clioitrr; scarcely any, except where the parents are of low cast, and ex- 
tremely poor. "In the other months, none marry. From marriages in the first three 
months, arise ricliC' ; in A&harhii, poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hu, 
he will die ; if any marry in Sliravunn, none of the children will live ; if in Bhadrii or 
Choitri), the wife will be inconstant; if in Asliwinti, both husband and wife will die; 

• A third marriage U ronsidered an improper and baiiefui to (lie female ; benro, befoie the marriage eere* 
mon^ takcfi place, they first betroth the man to a tree, ss lien^ it i> suitd, (he evil ca prods itself on the tree, and 
the tree immediately dies. 

+ Id the year some Hindoos, of hi^h cast, were on the eve of petitioning the Kn^^lish gfovernment to in- 
terfere and prevent the kooleenfis from engrossing so many wivea, as tbu ditgracefuJ custom prevented many 
individuals from entering Into the marriage state. 
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if in Kartikuj will hav6 fevers and other discafios; if in PousIhi, the wife will 
become a widow. ^ 

Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently worship the gods; and a woman 
sometimes secretly administers to her husband a medicine, obtained from some old 
w'oman, to cause her husband to love her! When husbands remain long from 
home, some women practise a superstitious custom to hasten their rotiivn; while 
others, to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his way home or not, is 
dead or alive, call a witch, who takes the winnowing fan, and, according to its mo- 
tion in her hand, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages ; nor can domestic linppincss be 
expected wliere females are reduced to a state ofccmipletc servitude, and are neither 
fpialified nor permitted to be the companions of their husbands. A man, except he 
is of low cast, never enters into conversation with bis wife, during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or to sit in the company even 
of near friends. An elch’i* brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 

oral of the shaslrus describe the virtues of an excellent wife : Itamii thus mourns 
over the loss ofSpefa : “ She was nut a common wife;- in the management of my af- 
fairs, she even gave mo excellent counsel ; wlicn I needed her services, she was my 
slave; if I was ever angry, like the patient earth, she boro my impatience without 
a murmur ; in the hour of nccessitv, she cherished me, as a mother does her child ; 
in the moments of repose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity, she was 
with me as a friend. ”t — AVIien engaged in religious services, an excellent wife as- 
sists herhusband with a mind as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him us a shadow to the body ; shares 
in all his joys and sorrows ; and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether pos- 
sessed of excellent oi evil qualities, whetlicr handsome or deformed.^ the ab- 

• Tl»e Romans, says Kennett, were ver) siiprrsfiHnus in rrfrroiire to tl»r partirulnrtimeof marriage, faney* 
iog leveral days and seasons very unrni tnnute for ihis design. Ovid ^ays, Fast. 5. 487, 

Ntir rirr bride 

IJnk'd :ii this season hm^ her bliss enjoy'd.*^ 


^ Sec the Muhanathku. 


t See the RoniayduQ. 
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scnce or a good wift renounces eserj gratification } and at 

liis death, ijiya dun.*' '(4 ' * 

' The following de^crij^tion of Hindoo females, though written respecting those liv- 
ing in another part of India, appears to be so just, that 1 ha^e thought it right to copj 
it. Jiartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on Hindoo maiinirs and custoins. 

Till their thirteenth year, they aie stout and vigorous; but after that period, they 
alter much faster than the uomen lu any of the nations of I]urope* I'aily marriage, 
labour, anddisedses^exliauisf their (oiistitnlions before theregulai time ofilccar. They 
are lively, active, and traciaMe , pohM»hS great acutencHS , aie fond of coinersation; 
employ Horid expressions, and a phraseology abundant Jn ininges; ne\er carry 
any thing into effect till after tu it ure deliberation; are inqitistti\o and prying, yet 
modest in discourse ; have a fickle inconstant dispositiori , make proniist < with great 
readmes^, yet seldom perform them ; are importunate in their requestK, but uiigi ate« 
ful when they have obtained their end; behave in a cringing obsequious manner w hen 
they fear auy one, but are haughty and insolent when they gain the supetioi dy ; anci 
ussunie an air of C4\lmuebH and composure when they acquire no *^atiMfaciion for at 
injury, but are malicious and irrct oncileable when they find an opportunity of bein^ 
revenged. 1 was acquainted with many families wlm iiad ruined tlu nisei vcs w ith law 
suits, because they preferred the gratification of revenge to eveiv consideration o 
prudence.” 

The merits and demerits of husband and wife are transferable to either in a fiitur 
state: if a wife perform many merilorioub wr iks, and tlu husband die first, be wi 
enjoy heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deedn + and if the wife be guilfv c 
many wicked actions, and the husband die first, he will suffer foi th<» bins of Jiis wifi 
In the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, mariiagc ought to be a very beiioi 
bubiness. 

* s the Mftr1[And<^yS pooranft f Tl»e TtfabnWmraifi nnd niher ^bA><lr&s b, that a (mulf, fih 
»hc bf r«fir Oft the foofrnl pil<*, removal the mm of liri hobbtuntb find carrif^ him n nb her to hea^ cn. 
ireS. a btamUhtice, «ay the pooranhi, railed her busband to life by her works of merit. 
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8KCTION HI. 

Notices re/aihe to Manners and Customs in general. 

TII K Hindoo^j, notwithstaiidiii" their divisions into casts and various sects, arc 
scarcely less peculiar and isolated in their manners than ihef CJiinese; Ihrir dross, 
their ceremonies, and fheir domestic econoniv, have been preserved m ilhont inno- 
vation lioiii a2^e toas;e. Siill, however, the unchaii^in^ dress and inode::^ of (he Hin- 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with (hose of a Chinese, who, with liis long 
tail, his fantastic die^s, his Ian. his wooden shoc*^, and Iris chuckling siilani, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being walking at largo on the earth. 

Manvofthe liiglnn* orders of Hindoos, especialiv in the Northern provinces, are 
liaridsome in iheir featni'es, having an oval face, and a nose nearly aqtiiiiiie. Some 
are comparaf iv ^ N fair, and others quite black, but a dark brown complexion is most 
common, witi. r»lack e\es and liuir. The general expresvion of the co!»ntenance 
ivmintls yoi ilu* Tlindott mild and timid, rather <iisposf-({ to melancludy, and 

effeminate plea-^a^ew. Heng.il, the greatest number are htdow the miifdle stature, 
and very slender in liody ; bill tliis description does T>*>t ailogetlier '^nit tht‘ Hindoos 
of the upper provinc* •«, wliere yon immediately perceive, ilial von are surrounded 
w ith a people ni(*re robust and independent, though the genenil features arc t!u' 
sa me. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the common people very noi*sy in con- 
versation. Th(?ir youth are lively, inquisitive, and ofquick perception. They 
appear to be capable ofgreat uiiprovement, and of imitating most of the European ^ 
arts, and carrying tlieni to the creates! perfection: eilher they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient patterns and usages has, like 

the Chinese shoe, made the whole race cripples. 

11 
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i ue aress of the rich^* in whicli there is neither buttons^ strings^ norpinf^, is hap« 
pily suited to the climate, and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loin! 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging clown to the tops of the 
shoes. The iippeV garment is a loose piecetoffine white cloth without seam from 
top to bottom,” thrown over the sVoulders, and, except the head, neck, and arms, 
covering the whole body. The head is always uncovered, unless the heat or' cold con- 
strains the person to draw his tipper garment over it like a hood4 Shoes worn by 
the rich, are covered with gold and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled 
up at the toes ; stockings are very seldom worn.§ Many Hindoos in the service 
of Europeans, to please their masters, wear the Masulman dress ; put on a turban, 
and garments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. The poor have 
only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. The dress of the women differs from 
that of the men, in that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped round 
the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasionally over the head as a hood. In 
Bengal, a woman’s garment is ten cubits long and two broad ; in the southern parts 
of India, it is much longer: very few wear shoes. Ornaments are eagerly sought 
after, even by the poorest women, which they fix in their hair, on tiie forehead, in 


* Before a Hindoo putHoii a new garment . he plucks a few threads ojt of it, nnci offers them to different he- 
they may he propitious, and that it may wear well. The poor w ear their till they nre very 

filthy, and the pillow on which they sleep is never w ashed, notwiihutanding their hair is oiled daily : their houses 
and garments arc generally full of veemin. 

+ A native, when he :avr a picture of His Majesty George the Third in the house of the author, in a Romao 
habit, asked, why he wore garmenUlike the Hindoos, and not like the English. 

X “ The colour of the (Roman) gown U generally believed to li^t'^e been white. As to attire for the head, 
the Romans ordinarily used none, except the lappet of their gown ; and this was not a ennstanf rover, but only 
occasional, to avoid the rain, or sun, or other accidental inconveniencies ; hence it is, that w^e see none of the 
old statues with any on their heads.” 

§ It Is remarkable, to what excellent uses the toes are applied in this country. In Kngland, it iw hacd to say 
whether they are of any use whntsoover. A man could certainly walk and ride without them ; and ihesf'are the 
principal purposes to which the feet are applied in Boropc. But here the Iocs nre seroniMinnd fingers : they nre 
called the “feet finger-j"’ in Bengalee. ]o his own house, a Hindoo makes use of them to fnKhen the clog fo.h»s 
feet by mean*^ of a button which slips between the two middle iocs. The taylor, if he does not thread his needle, 
certainly twists his thread with them: the rook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, A-r ; 
the Joinoi, the weaver, Sec. could not do witlioiit them, and almost every native ha'^ In enly different uses for ihe 
Iocs. It is true, I have heard of a maimed sailor in Kngland writing with bis toes, which is rather more than 
what I have seen done in this country ; hut yet, this is only another proof of what might be done, even with the 
toei| if occemity tk^nlSi griiC) to make us setour toes as well as onr wits to work. 
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the ears, ir? the nose, round the arms, wrists, ankles, &c. They paint their fm^er- 
uails, and i < niicl tiie liottoinKoftheir feet, red, and their eye-lashes blacky their teeth 
are made re i with eating panu.* 

111 thou f irms of address, and behaviour in company, the Hindoos must be ranked 
amongst ilu* politesl nations. It is true, there is a mixture of flattery, and of ful- 
some panej^vric ill ilieir address, but this is given and received rather us the require- 
ment of cu Horn than tlie Jaiiguage of the heart. It is a polish always understood 
to lie on the surface j it pleases without deceiving any body. When he enters the 
presence of his spiritual guide, the iltndoo prostrates himseir> and, layinghold ofhia 
feet, looks up to him, and snvs,* * You are iny saviour — to a benefaptor, he says, 

* You are my father and mother;’ — to a man whom he wishes to praise, ^ You are 
Religion incarnate or, ‘ O ! Sir, your fame is gone all over the country ; yes, from 
country to country/ ‘ As a Benefactor, you are equal to Kurnnu/f ‘ You arc equal 
to Yoodlii^lhirnJ in your regard to truth/ ‘ You have overcome all your passions.* 

* You sIkmv due respect to alJ/ ‘You are a sea of excellent qualities/ ‘ You are 
devoted to tiie service of your guardian deity/ ‘ You are the father and mother 
of brainhnns, cows and women/ 

There art fivt^ kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, viz. 1. ustaifgh, in which 
the person prosS(rut(*s Iiimself, and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, 
hands, temples, nos^', and chin, touch the ground ; 2. ponchangu, in which the per- 
son makes his foreliead, temples, and hands touch the ground; 3. duiuluvutu, sim- 
ple prostration, in wlrcli the person causes his forehead to meet the ground ; 4. iiu- 
muskaru, in which he, bringing his joined hands open up to his forehead, causes his 
two thumbs to touch his forehead several times; 3. (ibhivadunn, inVbichthe person 
raises his right hand (never his left) to or towards the forehead, gently bending the 
head. This last is the common form. Should a bramhun, the servant of a king, be 

* Paiiu, which in chewed like (obacco. comn^ta of Ihe leaf of the piper held, the fruit of the ercca faiisel, lime 
.made of Khell8,aiid (at pleasure) of u number of .spices. 

+ Khrnn^., the broiherof Voodtiisriiiiu, wan very farooasfor Iiis liberality* 

‘I King; yoodhis(*)iirh is on all occasions meiiiiotied as a person the moat ttfoacioua of truth of UPy Hindoo that 
ever lived, und yet he was dragged to hell for mij;. 

II 2 
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sitting \vilh his master, a shoodrU, coming in, would give the common shiam, with 
one hand, to the monarch, and with bis joined hands would make the reverential nu> 
mhskarh to the brapibun. The Bengalee women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, 
bj raising their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior rank bows to a su* 
perlor, and rubs the dust of her feet on her forehead, but the superior does not re* 
turn the bow. 

In their description8,.the Hindoos indulge in the most extravagant hjberbole. A 
splendid palace they call the heaven of Vishnoo; — a heavy rain, the deluge a 
, quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandhvns and the sons of Dhrithrashtru, in 
which eighteen ukshouhiuees* were slaughtered ;--a crowd is always swelled to my- 
riads. llespccling a waterspout, the Hindoos say, the elephants of the god Indrn 

are drinking ; — the rainbow they call Ramh’s b&w ; — a whirlwind is caused by aerial 
beings called pishachus; — thunder is occasioned by Indru’s hurling his thunderbolts 
at the giants, who come to drink water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from 
the sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round the moon arises 
from the splendour of the planets or gods, who sit there as the counsellors of Chundru 
(the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as in the compliments prefixed to them, the 
Hindoos use the most extravagant address : the following may serve as specimens : 
To 0 Icing: ‘ To tlic great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustrious king, Krishnn- 
Chundni-Rayuj the nourislier of multitudes from many countries, the fragrance of 
whose fame has spread through the whole worlds at w hose feet many kings, adorned 
with refulgent crowns, bow ; whose glory makes bis enemies shrink as the sun docs 
the koir6v&;t whose flime is pure as the queen of night ; the priest of the perpetu- 
al sacrificial fire.’ — To a teacher : ‘ To Ublieeslitud^vu, the fi?rrymaii across the sea 
of this world, the teacher of <he way of deliverance from sin, the sun- like remover of 
the great darkness springing from worldly attachiocnt; the nutlj: which removes the 
impurites of the soul ; to thy feet I bow, the nails of wiiich arc like the horns of the 
half moon.’ — To a father: ‘ To the excellent person, my father, the only author of 

* One QkbhouhiDGe comprises 109,950 foot* G5.610 horses, 21,870 rharioffi, and 21,870 elephanls* + The 

Njnsphtca efculeata. t An aUuiion to a nut by which the Hiadoos poriFy water. 
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my existence, my governor, whose mind drinks the honey on the water-lily t’cet of 
the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my darkness, I supplicate .’ — To a mothtr i 
* To niy excellent and dignified mother, who bore roe in her womb; who, feeding, 
noiirishing, nnd coinforting me, raised^me to manhood ; by whom I saw the world, 
and who gave me a body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I supplicate, 
which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my heart.’ 

Wlien two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the inferior first attempts to take 
hold of the feet of the other, which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and after- 
wards ask of each other’s welfme. The inferior replies, ‘ Through jour faVoiir, I 
continue well.’ * As you command ; all is well.* Or he asks, ^ How? Is the house 
well?’ meaning the family. When a branihrmliappens to sit near another branihfm, 
if a stranger, and if lie is speaking to an inferior, he asks, ^ OfwJmt cast arc you ?’ 
The other replies, ^ I am a bramhun.* ‘ To which line of brainliuns do yon be- 
long ?’ ^ I am a Rarhee brarohiin.’ ‘ Of what family?’ ‘ Of the family of Vishnoo- 
fliukooni.’* 

When (wo persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, if one should strike the 
other, the person injured appeals to the spectators, nnd, taking holdTof their feet, 
bays, ‘ You are witnesses tliat he struck me.’ Some of the spectators, unwilling 
perhaps to become witnesses, say , ‘ Ah ! don’t touch onr feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment ofeach one present, and ties it in a knot, «»ying, ‘You 
are witnesses that he struck mo.’ When a Hindoo is guilty of common swearing, 
he says, ‘ If 1 live, let me endure all the sorrow you would endure if 1 should die;' 
but this oath is wrapped up in three w'ords, ‘ Eat your head.’ Another says, 

‘ Touching your body, I say this.’ ‘ Doliaee Cunga !’ is another oath ; the mean- 
ing of which is, ‘ From such a falsehood preserve me Giinga.’ ‘ If I speak a false- 
hood, let me be esteemed a rascal.’ ‘ If 1 have comniitlod such an action, let me be a 
leper.’ ‘ If 1 have done this, let me not see this night.’ ‘ If 1 have gone to such 
a place, let me become a chandalQ,’ &c. 

* The different ordcni of Hindooi trace Uieir descent for tea or twelve generations, from distinguished ances- 
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> 03 , rub Ibe thumb naih of all the persons in the house, imagining that the name of 
the thief will become legible on the nail of the offender ! 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, and undertake «'j journey, 

fl 

in (he month Ponsliu. They treat the fallowing: occurrences as had oiiuuh; viz. if 
the lizard makes a noise, or any one saccz3s, when a |)erson i.s about to l)egin an ac- 
tion *, if a person is called when he is about to set otV on a journe} ; if a person on 
dbparting to any place liits his head against any thing, or sees an empty kuKisii (\va- 
tcr-pan.) 1 have frequently seen a Hindoo, mIumi about, to lake leave of another, 
prevented by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, * Ah ! 1 suppo.sc soim* 

; vil will bedill me to-day, for tlio first person I saw^tliis morning was such or such u 
miserable wretch.’ The following are good omens, viz. if a person setting olVon a 
journey sees a dead body, or a krilusn full of water, or a jackal, on his left liand : or if 
lie sees a cow, a deer, or a bramlihii, on liis right hand. These good and bad omens 
are to be found iu the sliastrds; but beside these, there are many which custom has 
established. 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower-gardens to their houses; a pumpkin plant is 
very often secnclimbing'ihe side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch: and, 
on a plot of ground adjaiiiing (he Iiouse of a poor man, it is very common to see the 
egg-plant, and plantaiu.s. Orchards are very common; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, plumb trees, &c, A clump or 
two of bamboos* is very common in these orchards. To prevent a tree from conti- 
nuing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by the evil machinations of some 
enemy, the Hindoos sometimes tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a kou- 
ree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive destructive animals from a field, or 
a plot of cucumbers, or egg-plants, &c. the^ Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot covered 
ivith soof, with some white lines drawn on it. B.^side the want of gardens, the tlin- 
doo.s rlo not keep fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cal. The domestic birds 
of the coi!nU*y;^.rc, the water- w^igtail, the niiiia, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The 
jackal- m ike a horrid yell around the houses at niglit, and I have heard of instances 
f*rv‘»iing chihirem b‘^ing carried away by them in the night, and devoured. Mud jack- 
als do great mischief. 
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A man shall leave his mthw and mother, and shall ckave nnto hU wife,” is a 
maxim which is quite contraiy to those mannefe^s of the Hindoos that are most es- 
teemed. Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; dhd a grand-father^ 
with his children and grand-children, in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty per- 
sons, may sometimes he found in one family.^ As long as a father lives, he is the 
master of the house; but after his death, the elder brother is honoured almost at a 
parent; if incapable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother is invested with 
the management. 8uch a family has all things in common; but if one of the brothers 
earns much by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel commonly ensues, 
and they separate. Very few large families live together long, where they wholly 
depend on trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who have landed 
property live in greater quietness. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, up- 
on the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
should have left no property. 

The work of a liousc-wifet is nearly as follows; after rising in the morning, in 
industrious fitniilios, she lights the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments; she 
next feeds the children with sweetmeats,or some parched rice, or milk; after this she 
mixes cow-dung with water, and sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She 
then sweeps the house and yard, and, mixing cow-dung,} earth, and water together, 
smears the floor of the house, the bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, 
she eats a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
straw, ashes, and water. Her next work is to bruise the rice and other things in 
the pedal (dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from the luiRk. At 
ten or eleven o'clock, she takes a towel, and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few 
neighbours; some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingo, and worship it 

• jagfinnaCliri-Trirkku-PuncImnunB, who lived to brnboul 117 years of age, and wns well known as the 
most learof d m in of his tirne,h;id aftiniily of sKvoniy or cMglity individuals, iimong whom were hivftonsanddaugli* 
Icrs, grandsons, great-grandsons, and u great-gieat-grundson. In this family, for many ycar^, when, at a wed- 
ding or on nny other occasion, the reremony cnlled the shraddlni was to he performed, as no ancestors httd de- 
ceased, they called the old folks, and prcneiited their ofi*erii)gs to (hcui. 

f The Hindoos keep very few female servants. 

} The whole front of alltndoo hut, not onfreqiienilyy is covered witlicakcfi of cow-dung, placed there to dry. 

S 
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with the same forms as are used by the men; others merely bathe, and after repeating 
a few formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy about fiftenn minutes, 
return home; but if the worship ol’ the liii:;u is peiTormed, it employs nearly an hour. 
At the time ofbathing, the women rub their ornaments with sand, clean their bodies 
with the refuse of oil, and their hair with the mud of the river, or pool. On her 
^ reluni, the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for 
dry ones ; washes her feet on going into thehouse ;* and then applies herself to cook- 
ing. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits; then bruises the spices, &c. by 
rolling a stone over them on :inolher stone ; and then prepares the fish or vegc?tables 
which are to bo t.Mteii with tlie rice, which .she afterwards boils. The Hindoo fire- 
places arc made ofclay,a!i(l built in the yard, or cook-room. They also use a move- 
able firo-plaoo made of clay, whicli is round like a kettle, and has a hole in one .side 
to admit the wood. 


Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs gathered in some field ; the mid- 
dihig ranks eat split pease, greens, fi.sb,&c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiltfd (U:li, acids, pungent spices, &c. ; (hey also fry, in clarified butter, pluiitaiiis, 
the fruit of the cgg-plaut, cocoa-nuts, pumpk'Mi^, cucumbers, &c. 


After the things arc thus prepared, the woman (ifiibranihrma-) calls a son whohas 
I>ee!) invested wil.Ii the poda, to present a dish oj each kind of food to the family 
iinage(!ii()5tly tiic slialigrani i); and who, in presenting them, repeals their names, 
and adds, ^ O god ! I present to thee this food : eat.’ The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it is carried into another room, where all the male 
part of the family ait dowrii to eat ; but before they Ije^in, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the pulin of the right hand, repeats tin* name ofhis ruar- 
dian deity, and pour-i it out as a liiiatioii; an { then takiii" up more water, and, re- 
peating the same words, drinks it ; after which, placing; his Ihiinih in five dilfi rent 
ways on the fingers of his right hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a ti w 
gram* o( nee, presents them to the primary elements.t At the close of dinner, 

.vlnsrir' ''‘".’'f """''“".V "•!"« »i'l .l,c ha, put somr ...Ii.lanf. into her mouth : (he rei- 

Li:";;;::'::! sv: h,.iu, 

' 1 i:iarUi, ivnter. fire, air, and vaenum. 
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sipping water from the hand, each person repeats another form, saying ^ 1 am full/ 
and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, but a Hindoo woman ne- 
ver sits down to eat with her hiisiaiitd ;* she and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, nientioiis the name of her husband *, but when s)ie calls 
him, makes use ofaii interjection merely, as lie ! O ! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. She never mixes in couipaiiy, 
even at her own house, but remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok- 
ing and talking with the guests. t A woman docs not change her name at the time 
of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats w ith the right hand, never witli the left, which is used in the mean- 
est oHices ; lie iieu r uses a knife, fork, or spoon : lie ciiinks out ofa brass cup, or 
takes up li<jui(is in the balls of his hands ; he drinks nothing Init water with his foiid ; 
but before or after dinner, some drink milk or butter^ milk. *1 he iiati\ es menti(sn fifty 
or nin e clilferent (li^llcs, as being soiiu tiines prepared at one meal. The females in 
rie?i at w i-cldings, shrathihes, the time of iu\ estiture with the poita,and the 

giving a chihl i(s iinnie and (irsi rice, h:r e much lo do in cooking. 

The Flindoo shastriis direct, that hrambnns sliail eat at two o'clmK in the <lay, 
and again nl one in the night; but a variety of circinn'^iances have pi'odueod irre- 
gular habit-; ; tiiese, however, are still cousidiTed as the appointed hours for eating: 
after cinimr, triey wash the mouth, cIumv and smoke out of the hooka. 

Tiie hooka has three principal parts, J. a wooden, brass, or glass bottle, containing 

* Tie* wive-) ot rr'ipcrl;il>l«’ (liiKl in'i ate nrvrr ficcu in Ihf* sh . f*i- uiMi llirir lm.sl';;rulv. oro|;t on a journey. 
Wlicnll.Joioo womrn m-oan walk, arm in ai 'o » i. It In r liuslutisti, < xolamt, wilh the if 

afUonisliii'iciti, “Oh ! Ma ! whar is thi-«? Do von sot* ? TIip> f.At* ihi-i»- v\ni*s» ilte haini, and ic.iil them thruiigii 
the strei-i-*, shntvirij; thuin lo olher iihotit Ihr Irasi -Jiaine.V 

+ This iinrnmmon shynofts of the Hindoo uonirn »», hooever, in fomr raoacure rontiiu'd to the higher ravts. 
Some ivomon are very rarely seen, except early in the inoriiinj: a iheir .'ihlutions; wiw-i of the midillini; 
ranks^ when (hey ^o out, draw (heir garment over the (are; hut rin- low c;;! orden: uf wouis-u he 

Ktreets with less reserve, and cyposc their faw to the vir w of i,tiangprs. 

S 2 
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water; — S. a hollow pipe;^ inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down 
into the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco and fire; — 3. in the 
vacuum, at the head of the bottle, is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked 
pipe, one end of which also descends into the water, and to the other end the 
mouth is applied, and through it the smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the wa- 
ter. The poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, in the top of 
which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into the water, in the other end of which, in a 
hollow cup, tobacco and lire are placed, and to a hole in the side they apply the mouth, 
and draw out the sinuke. Tobacco grows plentifully in Bengal, and smoking is al- 
most a universal custom ; practised indeed to great excess by many.^ For snioak- 
ing, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with molasses ; very few chew it.f The same 
hooka goes round amongst all the company of the same cast ; and those who are not 
of the same cast, may take the cup which contains the tobacco and tire from the top 
of the hooka, and draw the smoke through its tube ; but different casts are not per- 
mitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the palaiKiiieen bearers smoke 
charoots. Many Hindoos, after bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market and paid for daily, except 
milk, sugar, oil, See . ; these are brought to the house by the sell«‘r, who receives his 
payments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime necessity arc, there are few Hin- 
doos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what ridiculous 
lengths the distinctions of cast are carried : a Hindoo ought lo have a good memo- 
ry to know with whom he may, and with whom he may not eat. Kuropeans are 
considered as unclean by thf? Hindoos, principally because they eat any thing, and 
with any body. Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as unclean, 

* The quantity of toiiaceo ron«iumcd in Bcn-al in a year be j:rrai indenl. A moderate «tnoii]ipr ron* 
sume^ not less than two lbs. a month. The coinmun tobacco h r<o1d atabcMit tvro-pence the Ih. Hindoo women of 
superior cast neither smoke nor take smiir j but many of (he Hindoo pfindits fake snuff; and often use for a snuff- 
box a large snail shell. The Bcn;;n.lce boys begin to smoke at school, from (he time they are four or five years 

old. 

f Maoy respectable females, however, mix a litllc tobacco with (he paab they chew. 
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butthej maybe purified by incantations. The presence of slioodrus, dogs, cals, crows, 
&c. produces the same consequences; yet they may be cleansed by sprinkling upon 
them water in which gold or kooshn-grass has been dipped, if these animals have 
tonched the food, it cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an unclean 
person, or animal, enters the cooking bouse of a person of superior cast, the latter 
throws all his earthen cooking vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. If a Eu« 
ropcan of the highest rank touch the food of the meanest Hindoo, be will throw it 
away, though he should not have another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos arc full of ceremony in making a feast; at which the bramhhns are 
always the chief guests. When a man wishes to make a feast, he is several days in 
preparing for it, and, soliciting the advice of his relations about the dinner, the pre- 
sents, &c. he generally coniforms to the judgment of this fatnily council ; and then 
purchases the tliin';s necessary, cleans up liis house, &c. If a braniliun, he never 
sends an in\itation !>y a slioodrri, but goes himself, or sends a relation, or the fami- 
ly priest. All near and di'^lanl relations in the place or immediate neighbourhood 
are invited. If any one absents himself, without assigning a reason, it is considered 
as a gre at affront : if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a council of friends. The 
female relations and even the males assist in cooking the dinner, ofwhicli, on many 
occasions, two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can partake of a feast 
given by a bramhun till ho has been invested with the poitn. 'J'he food being ready, 
the master of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the dinner is brought, 
and laid out in messes on plantain leaves for plates, under an awning in the court 
yard ; ami one earthen drinking cup serves eight or ten persons. While Ihey arc 
feasting, the master goes round, and makes an apology to the guests for not being 
able to treat them better. After dinner, they are presented with betel ; and are 
sometimes dismissed with presents either of money, cloth, or brass utensils. If 
the master of the house should arise, and go aside, before every one has finished eat- 
ing, it is considered as an affront, and all immediately rise and go aw’ay. 


In the month Kartiku, Hindoo sisters imitate the example of the sister of yfimn^ 
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the king of death, who in this month gave a feast to her brother, and by marking his 
forehead with Scindal-pawilor, made him immortal : in the morning of the feast, the 
sisters pour milk into the hand t»r each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Lacli sister also puts on the head of each brother a grain of rice, 
and rubs on the foreheads of each some powder of sandal- wood,* As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an oldersister, but ifthe brother is the elder, the sister 
bows to him, and takes up the dust of his feet. — 1 f a friend uninvited should go to see 
another, and that friend should not entertain him, it is considered as a great scandah 
A person inhospitable towards those of his own cast, falls into disgrace; while un- 
kindness towards a man of another cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly upon the business of the 
family; the news of the village; circumstances connected with religious shews, cere- 
monies, festivals, &c. ; journies to holy places : marriages ; btories about the gods, the 
heroes and heroines oftlieirnnthulogy, Domestic quarrels are \*ery common : a 
man and his wife ollen quarrel, and sometimes light. There are insiances of Hin- 
doo women’ii beating their husbands. t 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on a low w ooden stool, in the 
house ; they can sit on their hams for hours together wjdiout laligue. They never 
walk or ride out for exorcise ; and very few keep hordes. 

The Bengalee towns are r<»rmed into the eastern, western, northern, southern, and 
central divisions. In one part, the Hindoos reside, in aiiotlier, the MiishlinanR, in 
another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part iv subdixided, and th«? dilVerent parts 
contain bramhuns, kaynsi 'Iris, weavers, oil-makers, xvashermen, barbers, hiisbaiid- 
inon, potters, &c. : these divisions are not very exactly observed, lliough in large 

I 

towns the names, and something of this custom, muy be perceived. 

’ Fion# thisYnct nrt, thr rrrrivp'^ i!-: rommon titimp' flir '-islrr •.ay'j (o Ii'M bmtlicr, W'liilp markinjj 

hcails ‘ I .nnrk ihy forehead with sandai-uoixY ; anil plant a lli«riiLiopr<*vrr.rrj;rpt‘;‘)iiuYic door of deitlhf Yumu).’ 

+ When tlu' IlnuYoo women nrr shorked, or nHhanicd, at nny thinf. thrv tfui on» liieir ton;;iie«, as a mode of 
ry tiressUr' Uieir eliucK. A very old nvumari^ wl»o is at tbe^uoic lime n peat scold, called by the liiitdoos 
ilie mother or Vuutu. , 
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All the llitidoo large towns contain at least one niarhet'place ; in thorn arc fumul 
many shops called Moodee-dokanus, at which various things are sold, as rice, split 
pease, salt, oil, clarilied butter, flour, wood, earthen wan.*, lamps, fruits, ii)at.s, su- 
gar, sweetmeats, treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for wood, salt, 

» 

clotbj earthen war6, brass utensils, rice, pease, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, 
shoes, spices, &c. The bankers sell koiirecs, weigh anti change money, buy and 
sell old ornaments, &c. Themoodee andconlectioner’s shops are most numerous. 
Shops are generally built with clay, but in very large towns many are ol biick. 

The Hindoos have also market days (hatns), when the sellers and buyers assem* 
ble, sometimes, in an open plaih^ but in general in market places. The noise in a 
market-place in England is comparatively small ; but the noise of Bengalee halns 
may be heard at the distance of half a mile, as though ten thousand voices were sound-^ 
ing at oncc.^' 

There are no Hindoos In Bengal who make paper, though there are in other parta 
of H indoost lmuri; no booksellers, nor bookbinders ; the Mustilmans make paper and 
bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos there is not to be found perhaps a 
single bookseller's shop. The Hiiuloos make ink with common soot, and also with the 
wattM* ill whicli burnt rice has been soaked, but these kinds of ink ore very inferior. 
A third sort is made w ith amiilhkS,t and lluri5;-takee,j: which is steeped in water 
placed ill an iron pan. After these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the 
water is draiiunl ofl’, and poured upon some catechu, and then placed in the sun, where 
it is now and then stirred lor two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
soliaga% into it ; and then il is ready for use. When (he Hindoos write upon the 
leaves of the talii tree, they use ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac w^itli it. 
They generally write, with a reed, never with the Europe pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as hawkers or criers : these con* 

* The llincioun connect religions ceremonies ifb hoin4‘ of tlirtr public tair^, and, in consequeucf ; vast crowds 
aaseinbieyttMd worship (be god und bay soinei It in;;^ fur (heir at the &auie time. 


f Kmblic myrobaiuD. 


t Yellow myrolmlan. 


^ Borax. 
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sist of fi«h women, confectioners, ear«cleaners, men who take up ihing^s from wells, 
cow-doctors, r]uacks, basket- makers, sellers .of fruit, whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, 
wood, pounded charcoal to lightpipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date tree, and 
women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned cows, bears, monkies, large goats, 
gods and other images, little men, &c. — A cast, called vajees, perform different feats 
of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a 

few days or weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of encampment ; their 
huts are made with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground 
like the sides of a roof. — The doivugnubramhuns go from house to house, proposing 
cast nativities : sometimes they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me- 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long; and the poor Bupersiitious Hindoo, (irm- 
ly believing that these people can read his fate in the palm of liis hand, or in the mo- 
tions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by certain ceremonies, gives them 
his money. By such means as these the doivnguh bramhuns obtain a scanty uiuin- 
tenance. The Musiilmaiis alone make and sell fire- works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption sell the cheapest, their 
prices are nearly as follow : Rico, the miin,^ 12 anas ; wheat, 1 roopce ; barley, 
8 anas ; pease, 6 anas ; salt, three roopees ; mustard oil, 4 roopees ; clarified butter, 
10 or 12rGOpces ; sugar, 4 roopees; treacle, 1 roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 4 anas the 
sdr ; nutmegs, 16 roopees the «cr ; milk, I man, 10 sers, the roopee ; curds, ditto; but- 
ler, 8 anas the scr ; bread 20 loaves (10 sets) the roopee. Livf atock^ a milch cow, 
5 roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair of good bullocks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4: 
roopees ; a milch buffalo, 20 roopees ; a ram, 12 anas ; a common sheep, S anas : a 
he-goat, 8 anas ; a milch goat, 2 roopees ; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 
5 anas;+ eggs, 150 the roopee ; pigs, middling size, 8 anas each ; a good Bengal 
horse (tatoo) 10 roopees ; a wdld deer, I roopee ; a turkey,:]: from 4 to 6 roopees ; 
a peacock,^ 2 anas ; rabbits, 8 anas a pair; porcupines, || G anas a piece ; a boy, 3 

* A inCin is about 80 lbs. ; 40 sers make one mfin ; a roopee, is 2 dhi]nii|;s and 6 pence $ an ana, two pence. 

+ The common river (urtle is frequently raiialit by the line ; some bramlsuus ent it. | Tnrkies arc no 

where met with tur from Caleutta unless carried by Europenns. Wild peurocks are very outiieroiis in 

ftoine parts of Bengal. Q The fleiiU of this animal iaogered up ia the shraddhu, hnd eaten both by hramhuu* 
and siiuudr&s. ' . V 
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roopees ; and a girl, 2 roopees.*— It ought to be observed, however, respecting the 
above prices, that in the neighbourhood ofCalciitta articles are one fourth dearer; 
in other places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circumstances : in the district 
of Dinagepore, many articles of prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surpriscing, how the country day-labourers are able to support lile with thtM*r 
scanty earnings. In some places, their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others 
three half-pence, and in others two peikcc.t To enable us to form some idea how 
these people are able to inaiutain their families on so small a sum, it is necessaiy to 
consider, that their fire-wood, herbs, fruits« &c. cost them nothing; they wear no 
shoes nor hats ; they lie on a mat hud on the groitiid ; the wife spins Ihi'ead for her 
own and her husband’s clothes, uud the children go naked. A man who procures a 
roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and two children, two iniiiis of rice in the month, 
the price of which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a daiy- labourer 
must have some other resource, otherwise he could not’ live : if he is a IHhsiilman, he 
rears a lew fowls; or, if a Hindoo, be has a few fruit trees near his house, and bo 
sells the fniit. If by these, or any other means, the labourer can raise half a roopee 
Of a roopee monthly, (his procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other prime 
necessaries; though vast niiiUitudes of the poor obtain only, from day to day, 
boiled rice, green pepper puds, and boiled herbs : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a tarmer for a year (two suits) cost about two roo- 
pees(5s.); while those of a servant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, 
(4ds). A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn in their bouses only oil; they 
will not touch a candle. Some of the rich, place a couple of wax caudles in the 
room which contains the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor man gives about two- pence 

• Biiys and domeKlic e*(rrvitud(?, arc (loi^hl and soM at fiiir'< in some parts of Bengal, particularly at 

llurcc*huriii-cbli[(r5,a place on the liank^ of the (iiuiidukee. They are alway;* the children of parr nts who know 
not how to maintain them ; and are neaied, iiigeneralf 1 heltevc, by those u ho have bought theid, with humanity. 
When (hey grow up, they frequently rtiu uv^ a> , and are seldom sought tkflcr. 

f In the neighbourhood of Calcutta^ day labourers receive us mnrli as three- pence a day ; masoub, five-pence, 
and .cQiBinaii earpenteni, iour-peucc uud six- pence $ good carpenters, about a fthilliiig a day. 

- ■ T , ■ . . 
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annually for the rent ofa (i*iv yards oflaiid, and on this^ at hi^ own expence, he rcai » 
his hut. A ricli loiid-ownor frequently gives to bramliDiis, and men of good cast, land 
on wliich to build their bouses reiit-lree. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this 
country, only gives rise to tlic retlection, ‘ Jle belongs to a degraded class : he ib 
suffering for U»e sins ofa former birth, and is accursed of the gods.’ 

The coins which circulate in Bengal are, goid-moluirs, value 16 roopoes ; half- 
moliurs, tpiurter-mohiirs, two roopees, and one roopee (g4)ld pieces;) roopees, halt 
roopeos, quarter roopet's^ liaif quarter roopee^, and one ami jiieces (silver); copper 
]>oisas, four of which make an ana, half poisas, quarter poisas, and shells called kou- 
rees, from the Maidive islands ; 5760 of the latter sell for a roopee. Labourers 
among the native masters, are jiaid daily in kourees; the daily market expences are 
paid with these shells, and they are given in alms to lieggarsi as well as used on 
other occasions. A shopket^per as stout 1\ refuses to receive a kouree w*ith a hole in 
it, as another man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin is very Ire- 
cjuentlv counterfeited ; but the coiner is not punished w ith death. The weights and 
iiH^asures used by the Hindoos, arc various, from eighty pounds to a barley coni.~ 
111 casting up numbers, many count (heir fingers and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the grossest superstition, not only as idolaters, but 
in tlicir dread pfa great variety of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortuimte 
consequences to the most innocent actions.^ They never go across a rope which ties 
au animal, nor Ucross the shadow of a brainhiin or an image; this is a rule laid dow^n 
in one of the shastrus, for which no reason is assigned. We may suppose, however, 
with respect to the shadow oi‘ a brainhuu or an image, that the rule is meant to 
preserve a proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

* The Ilimloos conMilt on man^ occa^ionh: questions they ask refer fo alrno't al) Ihe alTain 

of Ufe ; a>, uheltier aJ3 article bouirbf for sale will '»rodur<? proii oi not; whether a child in fhc womb w ill bea 
bovorucirl; whe'Iiera wife will hear children or not; v. hrncerta'ufjuniiyirtMihles will he over; whether a caui^o 
I'Muiititr in aeouK of ju-fice will he decided in u pe-rsoir.'? fovoui or no! ; uhefherii pet win wilt enjoy prosiieiity 
its a lu'w house which hr ii hnildin^ or whether a periioij will acc|uire riche> or not; wheiher a jierHooV deaih 
Wi.l h. ;• ho!;, |t!fii‘e or noi ; how muny ivesa perhuii w ill mtirry ; which w ife will betiio&>i heatHiful ; w hich 

ivilca peiajui t htve loost ; how nianv t hJdioii hy each w ife; bov\ huij*; a perston will live ; ut the 'iine of deutli, 
■will a pei'bon re fill hm nr uol ; .il that time, which soil w ill he pre eiii ; a joinh which jjod hekliaU 

cUoosC a;; !i ' guai dt k v ; ..hull uc cUuciit: lu^ lutbcr’s spirUuul guide or u ucv> one, Ac. Ac, 
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IVlany persons in Bengal are called clainns, or witclieg, ^\1 )orc power is e\TCcdinglj 
dreaded : they are mostly old women: a man of this descriplion is called Khoknsa. 
Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting near another, impercep- 
tibly to draw all the blood out of Ilia body, and by a look, to make a person rnad. If 
a dain J shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a mimber of dainiis immedi- 
ately assemble, and dance and play gambols together as long as they c!ioosc, ami that if 
any on^n comes within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a victim to their power. When 
a person falls suddenly sick, or is sei3»ed with Bome new disorder, or bthaves in an 
unaccoiintahle manner, they immediately declare, that he is possessed by a dainfr. 
Sometimes the (lainri is asked, why she has entered this person ; she replies, (hat when 
she came to ask alms, he repronciied tier. Asking her who she is, she hesitates, anti 
beii's It) bo excusetl, as her family will be disgraced ; but they again tlireaten her, 
when she given a wrong name ; but being again more severely threatened, at last she 
replies^ 1 am such a peraon, of such a village;’ or, “ I am such a person’s mother.’^ 
The people then peremptorily order her to come out : she promises: and is then ask- 
ed, on what side she w ll fall, and what she will take, in going out ; whether she will 
take a shoo in her mouth or imt. This she. refuses, declaring that she belongs to a 
good liiniily ; hut at last she cmisents to take a pan of water; and after two or three 
attempts, she nrtnally carries the pan of water betwixt her teeth to the porch, where, 
aft<*r sitting down carefully, she fills down on the right side in a state of insensibi- , 
lity. The attendants then sprinkle some neater in the person’s face, repeating in- 
cantations, and in a few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and goes in- 
to the house. This is the common method with dainus. The persons who have 
been thus bewitched, are said to be]numerbus ; my imformant declared, that they had 
seeii persons in these circumstances, who had been thus delivered from this pos.ses- 
sion. In former times, the llitidoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a daiim. 

1'ho Hindoos have the strongest laith in llm power of incantations (o remove all 
manner of evils. The vann incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married women, who are not blessed 
with children, wear incantations written with lac on the bark of the bboorjjn, in order 

T 2 
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to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms, oh the arm, or round the neck, or in 
the hair, inclosed in small gold or brass boxes. The 11 indoos repeat incantations, 
■when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they first set their foot on the ground, 
when they clean their teeth, when they cat, when they have done eating, when it 
thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their head or belly aches, when they 
see an idol, when they put on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a suppos* 
ed enemy, when they .wish to cure the scab in sheep, &c. If diseases are not cured 
by an incantation, and the person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word wa.s left out, or, they impute it to some other acci- 
dent ;♦ the power of the incantation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the incantation was well re- 
peated. Some men have a great name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, 
and for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of enemies; some incanta- 
tions are efficacious in proportion to the number of times they are repeated. When 
1 asked a learned pundit, why the Hindoos had been so often sn)»dued bv other na- 
tions, seeing they were in possession of incantations so potent, he said, that those 
for destroying enemies were difficult to be procured. , 


Remarks on Cotmlrj/ Scoter//, made during a joumci /. — As the boat glides along, 
drawn by our boat-men, we perceive the corn in full growth on both sides ofthe 
river — proofs ofthe care of Him on whom all the creatures wait; and, if imagi- 
nation could supply a pleasing variety of hill and dale, and some green hawtheru 
hedges, we might fancy ourselves passing through the open fields incur own coun- 
try ; and the ascending larks, the reapers cutting the corn, and the boy driving the 


* Men Tvho kfcp snakes nml eYhibitiiiem thr ptiblic, assemble ‘fomofimes numbers, nnd preieml, by 

incanlafiotis, to siibrfiie the power of puison after permittint^sBukc^rrUiiiiing iheir venomous fa nc«, to bite them. 
On these occasions, two stages are erected near to each other, w hirli ore occupied by tw o stiake rnmhafants, who 
alternately cballe nj;e each other, ii.sinif the most pruvokinj; lanjj^uage, like men about (o en;;ape in some df sperate 
enterpri»!e. When the challenge is accepted, tho person lake^-the chnllengerN .snake, and it to hitc him 

III the arm«, and io any other parts of the body, while bis friend.s at the bottom of the stri;rp join him in repeating 
inrantatiom.and encourage him, by thriraddreweSjto persevere in this desperate fully. Tnbome instances, the man 
tails from the Uage, and the poison, spreading ihroii^h hts veins, and resisting all (he power, of (heir inchant- 
ments, precipitates the wreftli, writhing with a^ony, into eternity. The liiudoos believe, (bat (here arc inrao> 
lationsnbk to deprive serpents of all power of motion, and others to invigorute them aje^ain. At the above times, 

. the power of iurantatiops is mid to be thus displayed, ns wcll as iu malting the serpent move whichever way (he 
iuchanter pleases. 
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herd to graze in some corner of the field, might keep up, for a moment, the pleas- 
ing illusion* But a^herd of bufiUlos at a distance, staring slupidi}' and wddlv, 
and the lofty stage in the middle of the field, erected for the protection of the keep- 
er, soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger to which the English 
husbandman is not exposed.— AmidstMnnuraerablc proofs of the divine benefi.. 
cence, the pleasing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of greatand smalls 
of high and low, of form and character, diffused through universal nature, and con- 
tributing so highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the least: even the 
silent, smooth, and unvarying element on which we now move, is not destitute of 
its variety of objects : here, nn?n, women, and children, are bathing together, the 
men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablutions, the women washing their long 
hair with mild, and the cliildn'ri gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of the 
finny tribes which surround thorn : we next pass by some men sitting on the bank, 
with their rods and linos, and others in their boats with their nets, fishing; and we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of an open ferry-boat, crowd- 
ed with passengers till they almost sit one upon anothiw; the slightest loss of the 
balance would immediately compel them to seek the shore as they might be able ; 
and, gliding along the water’s edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
into the form of a canoe : he siu al his ease, his oar is at the same time his rudder, 
and this he moves w ith his leg, for both his hands arc engaged in holding the hooka 
to his head wliilo he smokes. Here an adjutant stalks along the side of the river, 
thrusts his long bill among tlic w^eeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds, f in the 
shdllower parts, are silently watching them, and the fiiie-pliimed king-fisher is darting 
on his prey. At a suiall distance, several large alligator's present the ridges of their 
backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded a hundred yards, w'e hear the shrieks 
of a boai’s-ciw, and the cries of a man, An alligator has seized, and carried off, 
my son I” As we approach another village, we see a man washing doathes, bv dip- 
ping them in the river, and beating them on a slanting board; a brnmhnn sits bn the 
brink, now washing his poitn, now' making a clay image of the lingo for worship, and 
now pouring out libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot where this 

* Artlwi ArgiUa. These binlsi nre very numeroiiH in Culruttfi : the iniial)itantt». I am told, are farbidden 

to de!»tro.y them, on ncrount of ibc ovc they are of, ia contribuiins to remove ofl'tfiitiire carcase*) hone*, Ac. 

■f Twoiipccics of Ai dca. » . ’ . 
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mau siitsori Ii’ik hams fo worship, lies a greasy pillow, a walor-pot, the ashes of a* fu- 
neral pile, and the bed'^teacl of the man whose body has just been burnt: how suita- 
ble a place for worsJnp, ivith such monuments of mortality before him would this 
be, if the bramhun knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there was any. 
tiling in the Hindoo forms of worship at all calculated to prepare the rtiind for the 

jj'r I* 

dissolution of the body! In oiie place we see dogs, crows, and vultures devouring a 
human body, which had floated to the shore, and in another, several re1atif)us arc 
in the act of burning a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is peculiarly 
offensive; yet this does not prevent the people of our boat from eating a very hearty 
meal on the grass, in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. I n another place, the 
swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of the banks, while a bird of the 

t 

heron kind, stands on a dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading his 
wings, drioh them in the rays of the sun. From the ascent of a landing-place, the 
women of a neighbouring village are carrying borne water for their famiUcK, the 
pans resting on tlieir sides. Floats of bamboos are passing by, carried down by the 
current, while the mcm, in a small boat, guide them, and prevent tlicir toucliiiig the 
side, or the boats, as they pass. l^ong grass, swamps, and sh^t^ts of water, with 
wild ducks and other game, remind tis of the p(?nodic<iI rains, which innuiidate the 
counti^. These clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village : the tail 

and naked palms, rear their heads above the Ijranches of the w ide-spreading ficus 
Iridica, under which hundreds of fieople find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkies, some carrying the young under their bellies, and others 
grinning at us, while they leap from branch to branch ; and, w fiile nature is draw'ing 
the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump ofbamboos, the minas^ make 
n din like the voices of a group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel ; and the bats, 
as large as crows, are flying to another clump of bamboos. Entering the viJ* 

lage the next morning, we overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face: on one hip sits her child, and on another she carries a large 
pan of water ; — the dogs, half-wild, put on the ^ost threatening aspect, and bark 
in(»st savagely ; the? men come to the doors, and the women peep at the strangers 
though the crevices of the mat walls, inaniiesting a degree of fear and eager curio- 
* Tliere arc three pr four species of Ihese birds, which arc improperly (hough cotamouly culled miimi* 
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sity ; the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their play, and flee at the 
approach of Gourd (a white man.) Before a door, near the ficus InJica, where the 
village gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village god, or, in other 
words, a round black stone, us large as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, 
fiilR a man cleaning hi-, teeth witli the bruised end of a stick ;*aijd we meet another, 
returning from a iieiglibouring field, with a brass water-pot in his hand ; while the 
third person that meets our eye, is tho village barber, sitting oii his hams in the street, 
and shaving one of his neighbours. One or two women are sticking cakes of cow- 
dung on the wall, to dry for fuel;+ ailother is washing the door-place with water, 
mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning the rice froin the husk, by pound- 
ing it wet with a pedal. Not far from the ficus Iiidica, we see a temple of the 
liiigti, and the people, as tin*y piiss, raise their hands to their heads in honour of 
this abominable image; froai thence we go to a nK>sr|ue, mouldering to ruins, and 
se-e near it a unmnd of earlit. niulera tree, raised like a grave, and dedicated to some 
Mdsidman saint; close to which is silting a Miisulman phtikeer, receiving kou* 
reos from ilie passengers, some of whom he has supidied witli fire for their hookas: 
this appears to be a common re^^ ting -place for trtivcllers, and several are now assem- 
bled, conversing like pusM^ngers at an iuii# Before proceeding much fart her,, pur 
ears are oIVciided with a ballad sui?g by two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting 
liieir i^od Krishn i, having u small earthen pot with them, in which they place the 
rice and kource^ they collect. Another beggar lies at some distance; his legs are 
swelled, and his fingers and toes, in a state of [lulivraction, are falling oil, the 
direful efl'ect^ of the leprosy. Wo are highly delighted with the village school : 
the boys are writing the alphabet, with a stick, or their fing*u-s, in the dust, or 
chanting the sound.s in miserable concert. 1 forgot to notice the brainhhn sitting 
on the porch of the Itunple, reading aloud with u book on liis knees, and bending his 
body backwards and forwards as lio reads. The amusements of the village are vu* 
rious : some boys are flying their kites, a few oilier idle fellows are playing at small 
game with kourees; others are at high play, rnnniiig after, and catching each other; 

* Tlic fliuduu yoiiiifj lupn lo admire ibc teeth %>licn claubed mch the bluck piiwd^r with which they^ 

clean them. 

' f! 

i This arli Ic is nsrd for fuel iu liuf ia fo a gicat axlf^ni iniU\-d ; it i« Rttihered in the ftehU by a pnrticitlnr cast 
nf ft* iKtlc^au i carii.-d for silf : I w) t iktMur miW fttru rnopee ; »he stmeli ih hurnio*^ »> not off' 
the aaiives, bul is far fioai beiuj- [Ucasain tJ i:isf«i»euub. Whea well ^Ji-eiwired aiul di icd. ihev blaze like ivood. 
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and in another quarter, some loose fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dash* 
ing their heads at each other; and, to complete the village diversions, here comes a 
man with a learned cow, and another with a bear in a string, and two or three mon* 
kies riding on its backi The serious business of the visage, appears to be trans- 
acted by the oil-man, driving bis bullock round to crush the seed ; by the distiller; 
by the shop-keeper, who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, to- 
bacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets of their tumilies; but, though 
spent with fuiy, they never come to blows. 

The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautiful appearance in this country, in a 
dark evening. When a vast number of these flies settle on the branches of a tree, 
they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing appearances 

that exists in nature. Tiie birds-ncsts hanging on trees are among the most curi- 

' ous productions of instinct I have ever seen : one kind, which is mostly suspended 
on the branches of the talu tree, contains a long round entrance from the bottom to 
the middlos'oom,and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and supported by a belt. 
Another kind has actually atrap dour to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it 
enters, aud which falls down of its own accord after tiie bird has entered or flown out. 
Another of these . hanging nests, equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss 
and hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together wii h fibres by the bird, 

certainly with the greatest propriety, called the tajjlor bird. The hornet, heo, and 

wasp, in this country, often majke' their nests in trees, though they are to be found 

also in other situations. One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

' The great bats, called by the Iftiidoos vadooro,* are very numerous in some parts 
of Bengali and devour some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner.-rSome pools are so full of leeches, that it is dangerous to bathe in them, 
and I have heard of the most painful aud ludipons eflects taking place on the bodies 
of persons who have descended into them, 

e 

« Many of the lower cttOi eat the flehb of thciH aa4 atliers faitea the billB aad feathers to tticir bodieif » to 

rWeaway di 0 eaie«. 
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SECTION IV. 

■V 

ProvfThu'it rmd Destription^^ iUustrathe of maftnor$* 


A bf^auttfiil fcittulc clrscribc(K 

WHAT a bcaiHiful form ! The very image of li&k^iniee !— In beauty and excel- 
lent qualities fche resembles the goddess of prosperity.— A female richly adorned 

with ornaments, is compared to Si^ohee, the wife of Indrn, or to the lightning. 

1 

Dres^, Features, Arc, 

What beautiful hair ! It bangs down like the tail of the cow of Tartary, like a 
.skein of silk, like the thatch of a houhc, like the image ofKalee : it is black as dark* 
nessitself, black as theciouds/shining asoil itself, — The hair tied up into a bunch, 
is compared to the figures of tlie water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of 
work, or to the round box in which women keep essences, — The round dot of paint 
which women make in the centre of the forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, 
and to the coloured rays of tlie rising sun.— The parting of the bair on the fore- 
liead of the fniiale, they compare to the dragon, with his mouth wide open, ready 
to sw^allow the moon.— The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the wa/cr-lily, to the SoondhSe* flower, or to the appearance of the stone in 
an unripe mango; — the nose, to the tilu flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute ;+— the face, to the moon, and to the water-lily the lips, to the fruit of 
the telakoocliu:^ fruit ; — the teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, 
to the flower of the koondu,|^ and to a row' of pearls ; and, when made red w ith pana, 
to a row of corals ; — the eye-brows, to a bow ; —the ears, to those of the red-lbroated 
vulture ; — the chin, to a mango the mouth, or rather, excellent speech, to the wa* 
ter of life, to sugar, apd to honey the breasts, to a box containing essences^ to a 

* Nymphien cyanca, and c(«riilenta. 

f The pfarl in thn nosp-rinp; of females is compared to the eveninj^itaT, or to the fol^loos bird Tihiclt ap- 
proaches the znooD to drink Uie nector. . t Moroordicii monadtlpha. \ Jasmlnam oubesceni. 
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pomegranate, to the vilwii* fruit, to the bud of the water-lily, to an unopened bunch 
of plantains, to a couple of crabs ; — the fingers, to the petals of the chompat flower ; 
— the nails, to the half-moon the loins, to those of a lion, or of a. wasp, to the 
middle of the musical instrument diiiuboorh; or to the width of a span; — the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an elephant the feet, to the 
lotus — a lair complexion, to split pease, or ochre. 

Other pro|>i?rtio« of the se»* 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of a goose, or an elephant; 

. aiiotJier who is quick in her inotions, is compared to a holtbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark ; — a wcuiiqn who cooks well, to Lfikshinee. 

Remarks nu Children. 

I 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of jts mother, they say — Ah! see 
that water-lily bud; or, he is the very picture of the infant Kartikn, br Krishna, or 
Bulu-llarnri, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is seen in the anus of a de- 
formed and dirty woman, a spectator says, Sec! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow- 
dung! See, gold in the cur of a monkey ! When an ugly child is seen in the arms qf 
pft beautiful woman, an observer says, Behold the spots on the lace of the moon. If 
tlie boy is lusty, he is compared to Guti^'shn; if he is a great favourite, he is nick- 
named Doidulfi; if very small and weak, Naroo-Gopalu; if he creeps swiftly on his 
hands and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant of very dark complexi- 
’ on, is called a young crow cw cuckow. 

'if 

Old women, &c. 

« 

A woman with a large face andiong leg*^, is compared to Tarhka, a female titan 
she who sows dissention, is called Pootiina, the female wlio wished to de.stroy Krishna 
, with her poisoned nipples; — a female of wicked disposition, is compared to the edge 
of a razor ; on account of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A widow, 
who wanders from house to house, is compared to a bramhnn^ bull, which has no 
owner, and wanders from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called a 
* Xgle^armclos. f Michelia Chauijiaca. 
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will-o’th-whfep ; if she blinks with one eye, she is compared to an owl, or a female 
monkey ; if she is stout, to a pumpkin ; — a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit wliich 
feeds on carrion. * A person of very dark complexion, is edinpared to a le«*ch, or to 
soot, or to darkness itself, or to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. Jfa 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat; — if her head is small and her 
body lar^e, shfe is said to resemble a leathern-bottle if her head is lar^e, a bunch 
of talh^ fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the straw s tied close together. 
I'lie head of a woman w'jth rough hair, is compart-d to a cron’s nesl; — a scold to 
tiie tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to one snake-catcher fu- 
riouslv challenging aiit>ther:t they say, Slie has mounted the stage of the snakc- 
catrhei : her tongue and arms «re said to ii)o%'e like the arms of persons swimming 
for a prizf‘. li'htM* eyes are inllamed with anger, they are compared to the fruit 
knnmj A loquacious person is coiuparcul to themina,§ or to the noise made by 

these birds when two of them ipiarrel. Ofa fury, tliey say, she is an incarnati- 
on ;1| oVj thev compare her to the harlequin on a ^tajrc, who is daring enough to ven- 
ture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced into their paiilomimes as the 
ijuthor of eveiy kiml of thiscliiof. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
•'ompared to a lizard- 

old men, 

A very old jiersoii, is called Markundeyu, wdio lived through seven kfilpus. A per- 
son who rememliers the events of micieiit times, is called Blioosniidee, a famous crow. 
The head o( a man with only a few hairs on the lop of it, is compared to a pumpkin 
with its slender stalk, or to a cocoa-nut ; — the body of an old person, to the burnt fruit 
of the egg-plant, or to a cage ofbones. A man with a withered body is said to hang 
his arms in walking like a sarus* spreading out its wings. An infirm old man, is 
compared to on unformed image which has received its first coating of rlav, to an <'ar- 
theh vesael corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this my l)ody no 
longer, but my burden; or, 1 am like a ripe mango hangingonthe tree, ready to fall bj 
the first breeze of w ind : I am like a broken bank, waiting its fall ; 1 km like the 
image, made to-day, to be cast into the river to-morrow. 

♦ Tlornssns flfihelli formic. + Sre paf^; 15(>. t Carandiu. . V Turdliiii tristis. 

II Some idea may be formed from Uns, whirli in a very common com|>ari«on,^of the respect which the liiodiioi 
Hear towards (heir iucarnate deitiei. * Ardea Antigone. 

U 2 ■ 
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Rdigtous couiiiariaoua. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of j^ouitg birds when they leave 
the nest, or to the snake casting his skin;— the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left ;-irdeath is called the great journey; the 
long sleep the world, for its vanity, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream ; to the 
tricks of a juggler a person who neglects the great object of his existence, is said 
to sell himself for the price of an earthen pot; to scatter jew els in a jungle he 
ivho sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a mother who throws her 
child into the arms of a datnri, viz. n witch; or ofhim, who rejects the water of life, 
and swallows poison; or ofhim, who ties the knot in the corner of his garment, but 
leaves out the gold;* or ofhim, who not only sells without proiit, but loses the ve- 
ry article itself. Jn this w orld, men are like travellers meeting and passing on the 
road ; or like those who meet at a market men bound by the cords: of worldly anx- 
iety, are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their backs on the cburiiku; 
or to straws in a whirlpool; — the man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared 
^ to the bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its t^es ; or to the siIk«'WOriu, wrapped in 
its own web. Heligiou is compared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a 
shady resting-place amidst the toUs of a journey, or to a friend; — an enemy, to a 
disease j— youth, to the flood-tide; — every union is dissolved; — every elevation is 
succeeded by depression ; — the transmigmtions of the soul arc like human footsteps, 
or the motions of a leech, which always lays hold of another blade of grass be- 
fore it quits that on which it rcfsts ; so, the soul does not quit one body till another 
IS ready for itk reception as a person obtaining a new garment rejects the old, so 
the soul, quitting an infirm body, enters into a new piie« 

Vniuuylsoitie features, &ci 

When an ugly man Is married to a beautiild female, they say, Ah! they have giv- 
en the moon to be devoured by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey 
of the lily, to the worm bom in ordure. The face of a person strongly marked with 
the small pox, is compared to a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by 
worms. Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins; — a broad waist, 

* The* Hindoui Imvc* no pocketi ai^elicd lo their clothes; Ibey thrrufore fold up their money in the edgf of 
Umt part of the Comes tbelt loins, or tic It up in one corner of Uic garment. 
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is compared to the lovrer part of the trunk of the tulu tree, or to a large drum. A 
person’s hair, when tied up like a pig^-taii, is compared to the tail of a lizard; — u nose 
^at at tke end, to tlmt of a frog, ora but; — >sinall ears, to that of a rat; — large ears, 
to a haiid-fau used in winnowing ; — a person with round light eyes, is said to resemble 
a cat; — large feet, arc compared to the three cornered entrance ol*u hut ofleaves; *- 
a very stout tnati, to a large hauiuier a very tall thin man, with a shred of cloth 
only round his loins, is compared to a llag-statT, with the ilug dying ; — a broad chest, 
is compared to a door man of terrilic appearance, to the messengers of death, or 
to Yiiinu himself, when he shall appear to destroy the universe. . 

I'vil dinpnsUioiis:. 

A dcccitfui person, is compared to the beam on which a, lever plays : in the house 
of the bridegroom, kc is the boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s 
aunt ;«-‘a cruel person, is compared to the excutioner ; — a hypocrite, to the sly pad-* 
dy-bird,* watching its prey ; — a wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palan- 
queen, or { o a bow; — twp persons constantly at variance, to a snake and an ichneumon, 
or an owl i\nd a crow ; — a cunning fellow, to the jackol, the crow, or the child whoso 
father and mother died when it was an infant ; — a mischievous person, js called Na- 
rndu;— selfish persons, are compared to the crows, who, though they cat every kind 
of flesh, will pot permit other birds with iinpuiiity to devour that of the crow;«^^a ‘ 
iiaridsoiue stupid felloa^, to the flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip;— endea- 
vours to cultivate the iriendship of a deceitful person, are like attempts to make a gap 
in the w ater ; — a person who rises up against bis benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which, being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, pierces its owner ; or to 
a person conceiving a crab in the womb;— a cruel person remains always the same ; 
efforts to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white with milk, or like plant- 
ing in a soil of sugar, a nimbaf tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person, 
is compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers cut their shells^ and which 
cuts ascending and descending. Hope in a failhlesi^ person, is like a b^nk of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of another, the Hindoos s?ay, it is like 
a sieve blaming a needle for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a common 
rat with giving an offensive smell. 

* Thr Avdoii niven, and one or two other spiles of cropchlog, berons, Art CSillcd by ibil nuijOtf. i 

uzudiraebtui the leaves of tliU tree m cjicecdiogly bitter. ^ 
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strong Contrasts. 

When a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast between two individuals, he 
sajs, the one is the moon, and the other the j'ellow hairs on the itinder parts of a 

monkey. These thing's arc no more alike, than the lion and the jackal; than the sun 

* 

and tlie fire-fly ; than the vulture ((Juroorn) and the crow ; than an elephant and a fly. 
It is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk like a parrot, or that the tail of a 
dog will become straight by oiltiig it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 


Actions which make mep rnnarkahlc. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared to linnooman, or to a deer; 
and )ic who limps in walking, to a frog ; h iiiaii sw ift offout,' to thought, to the wind, 
to a fulling star, to an arrow, to a doer, or to a Marhatia horse. A person who is 
at once a great eater aiid a great sleeper, is compared to Koombho krtrnnn he who 
sleeps so bca\ily that he can scarcely he waked, to a stone image, sixteen cubits 
long, in a sleejung posture, seen at Ararh, a ^ illage about 70 miles N. W. of Calcut- 
ta; — a mau of uncommon strength, to (he thunder-bolt of Indn'T, or to tamarind 

* 

wood. 

An cvcrllcnt pemon. 

i Whena handsonSe, wise, and well dressed person is seen sitting in company, one 
spei^tator says to another, He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who i.s constantly absorlied in religious ceremonies, a 
friend near says, Why speak to him of these things: he is Suda-Shivii, (a form of 
’Sbivu, as a devout hiendicant). A wise and learned man, is compared to Vrihuspn- 
tee, the teacher of the gods;— a devout and honourable person, to Bh%hniu-d6vn. 
A very rich and fortunate person is called Indrn, the king of the gods, and they 
add, that his feme spreads alight like that bflhn moon, and that it is fragrant as the 
sweetest, spices a liberal person, is compared to Knrnnn — a devout one, to Ni'ilu 
or Yoodhist'hirii, or, they affirm, that he is Ynmii (Justice) himself. He who pro- 
tects orphans with a fatherly care, is said to cover them with his wings; they dwell 
asunder a rock; he is their door fto keep out danger]; they dwell as plants pro- 
tected from the storms, under the shade of a vtide spreading tree ; he sits at the helm, 
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to secure their passego across the boisterous ocean of life ; he is tjrjoonu, or tlieir 
charioteer, they liave nutbiug to fear. ‘ A weighty man can alone bear weinl»ty thioi,.’ 

‘ lie has divided the property, as though it had been weighed in scales.’ tlf a man 
who acts up to his word, they say, His^words arc like the tusks of an elephant, i. e. 
being once out, they can never he got into the month again. A holy person, is said 
to be the light of his family; a wise jiidg«;, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all prolnbcraac.08. The words of a wise and oge'd man, are called the vedii of 
ilruniha. 


A u ami> . 

V* 

n a annv is paKsin!^, (he people my^ for iniultitucle, it is as the inarch ^ 

oiaii Jinny or like a Hoik! unocusts:.— the iioise of such an army they com- 

pare to the roiirini^ of the sea ; — the tiazzlinii of their arms, to the lig;htnitig; — the 
fjf|;ht itself, lh('v call Kooroo-kshiStro, from the luune ol‘ the field where the great bat- 
tle between t!i(f families of Kooroo and Pandnvn was fought, or the battle betwixt 

llam 1 and liavdini ; or lo the dissolution of the world ; — the heads are said to fall as 
. 1 *' „ ■ . • 
the frailj^ of (he tain nee. in (he month Bliadrn the field covered with slain, they 

oonijmro u»a comediy, or to a garden of plantain trees after a storm:— a coward, they 

call a jackal, or a rimuwa\ messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken with the wind. 




VurioiiH compai'Uoi)». 

V" 

A person wlio has beaten another very heaviJvi is said to have beaten ffiin as cot- 
ton IB beaten ; to have crushed his very bones to powder; or beaten him as rice by 
the pedal. Another form 6 f expression, wlioii a person has wounded another is, he 
has cut him into slices, as o turnip is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a bramhun 
invited to an entertainment of sweetmeats^ or to a weaver running to buy thr«>ad. 
When two or three persons sitting together mak^ a great noise, u bye-staiider says, 
What, the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself into .the favour df 
another, and then injures him, it is^said, He entered like a needle, but came out like 
a plough-sharo, A perspn who vexes another by incessant applications, is coiaparod to 
a barking jackal following a tiger, or to a tick^ that lays hold pf the flesh, and can- 
not be torn away ; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to aleecli. A young 
man ^ crazed with care,’ or worn away with disease, is compared to a green baiubco 

♦ Acarui. >... 
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'■ ■ 

devoured hj the worm. A man who can neither retain nor let go an object, or per- 
son, ta compared to the snake who has seized a musk rat. A person engaged in a per- 
plexing concern says, I find no end to this ravelled thread. A person of confined in- 
formation, is conipared to a frog in a well, or Jfo a new married wife, who is always con- 
fined to (he house;— an asthmatic person, to a pair of bellows. To a man surround- 
ed with a large family, it is sometimes said. You live in the market. An ugly wise 
man, is compared to rice in a*dirty bag. Thefricndship of a good man, resembles an im- 
pression on a stone, or excellent masonry. A weak person, is compared to grass ; a 
man of great powers, to one ball afitongst a thousand crows. When a number of ex- 
periments are tried without accomplishing the purpose in view, they say, the person 
involved in such a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishonkoo.* Falsehood is like water 
raised by a mstcbinc, which soon evaporates. If your .friend becomes wicked, you must 
renounce him, as a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild disposition, 
is compared to milk or curds. A strong man says to a weak one who Ims offend- 
ed him, 1 will not hurt you— what advantage should 1 obtain by killing a musk rat. 
' Why ask him for information— he is but the image of a man r’ When a friend has 
been long absent, he is thus addressed, you nrc like the flowers of the fig tree, in- 
visible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been separated to a great distance, 
Our hearts are never separate, but remain united ns the sun and (he water-lily, as 
the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under the influence of another, 
is said to be 1^ like the bnllock with a string through its nose. A pi^rson who se- 
cretly seeks to injure anpthcr, is said to act like the snake who enters the hole of a 
rat. A beloved object, is^ompared to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a 
blind man. When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting together, it is call- 
ed the council of Ramti, composed of monkeys. 

, • A ki!j«riyC kin*, whom the «#gf Vinhwsmilrii attempted to wad to hearea by the paver of hb ((he soee 
meritdj hut mlia beh((f rejected by the jod*, rett*,kim«p*8disd i« ttie air with hli bead do wawardE, neither alile 
to ascend Aordeiee&idt 
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SECTION V. 

ComcTsalims m different subjects, 

^4tbc converfiatioD of the llihdoosoflen exhibitsan iatereslin" view dfpuhlic man* 
•eit' E imvc attempted a specimen or two, w hich are as literal as I fcouid make them. 

■■ 

JUtnwn a man and his xoife. 

-.V _ 

3 aridressing* his hrauilinnet*, Oh! (lira-RsuitVs motb^r, Ihc* day is far 

!v Ved ; tlio cooking* is nol yet, begun; the day ingoing away in doing Jiotliing. 

Winit anncccssary hu.siin'ss have 1 lieen doing? I had first to put the 
houj^|traight : then to give the children ''Ornc cold rice ; and had also to prepare the . 

p’clock lanchi<4i for \our servants and visitors. 9 \Vlmt can 1 do'S^lone? I 
ha\e 2i two hainis ; 1 have not fonr hands# . V ‘ 

^fO| •* ' 

\ on are unable to decide betw ixt 1 iglit and wrong ; tl^at Is, which 
thing i^Luld be done first, and which last. My busiiu'ss depends on others; I must 

. i*E • . ‘ , 

be gtiidiil by their leisure IT I delay; of course 1 shall not obtaiir itiy money ; but 
that all, I shiill bt‘ 1 t proiu lied But yoa are a woman; you know nothing of 
these : you remain in the house, eat, and sit at yotir letise : the wash or man 
stands Wnolosses, they fall on the ow ner ; he who snflers, niutie underslanda the 
loss— ot ifis, what do < hey know ,! When nioiiev is wanted, 1 must fihd it. He 
who hasicsu burdens, can nadj^taiid their weight; biH it fs of nu Ut$e revealing 
them loin — prepare the foinl. 

The You scold me without cause: yon have killed 10,000 with a word; 

but real \ok is not ho easy : have 1 any leisure F/Dmse thoughtless children are very , 
wicked ; t r mhid nobody : the other day, the youngest fell intatije river, and after 
sinking fie J, 'll was saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago, 'ii snake 

bii anotbciiind they quarrel and fi^ht daily with other chUdren. y ? To follow all 
day such ijchie\ous children, is to keep a herd^pf swine, or to lead ddgoi in a 
Sitring, B(\s L mo, who h there to look afllc?r Ihenn ? If l! leave them a day, .they arc 
like a lorlo. fcvretch left to perish in the open field, ‘ Ifativ one else had this to 



do, for a single day, wonid throw away lu^ i^armonl, niu3 run away If you ha|c 
eye.^, you cannot see my rarcs: niidarter working one's »elf to dodtli, there wiii 1^' 
no praise. Like a slave, 1 work and eat. -j 

Suthj)rif7du. I asked for my food early, that I nii*rht goand brinff home souir m^lQy 
— instead of tntuUin^ my wishes, yon Iiave raised u tempest. You resemble (lAse, 
who, instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring them. Thwnfv 
fruit of all (His notte that i can Ht:o is, the day is gone. Will this uproar (ill oui/bel- 
lies, or bring iu supplies ? TheK fore,— -tnake haste with the food. 

T/u wife^ (v< fifigry *. I ft here should be neilher money nor food, wha^ 
lose ? These children are yours ; this business is yours; ulmt am 1 ? Among v 
am 1 reckoned ? 1 must work— aiid be reproached : Uds is niv lot ; as they some raes 
ask a man, ‘ Who are you ? 1 am the master of the house : Why aiv you ervifr ? i 
have been eating brriu !' In this world, the only food is, hard labour and repiacli. 
1 cannot : nor w'ill I, either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to cover me, anialit* 
tie food? Ciod has. gt vet) Uft\ and food too. 1 must pass alone tfirou^vh all tHaJrisos 
out of the actions of former transmigrations. W ho Iced-^ (be unhnfchcd • 
Who supports the worm in the c entre oftlio w ood ? Ordure finds a place : fch^fthcrc 
, bc\ no place for ino on ihe earth ? 

SftdanVmdu^ Why all these complainU ? Attend to ibe irippiness ofyo/^iminy* 
The zi'iff, ;Yoii are a nuni ; w hat iis it to yon ; you v. d! rau and ^.'rve you 

will collect something, and throw it into the bouse ; wliother it uicelis ou.^yiits or 
not, you know nothing : i am obliged, by a ihounand contrivance.^, here and 
there a liUje, to feed your family ; your children arc unmanageable : If^^rvauder 
about iiki? mendkaiits who lio ve no home ; li?;e a guest, they come (o met jud then 
ivander abroad. Many hands make work scarce; eacli travelhT 
staff, but if one man has to carry the seto ffs of many, they become a loai^J 

fifud/tnUndu, You are a woman ; you go ft^ed, though you wear a cu- 
bits long; you have no understanding; these aK* the children oi‘ (he yoogri : 

•what can be done r These children’s faults are the opening fruits of'^ej^ins in a 
lornicr birth : they arc making you pay the d^bt you then coutractet*'; ^ou know^ 
nothing; your own body is not youria; you must cast ti off; how l^^ic^iould tho 
children cleave to you? Seel your owA teeth bite your toiigue, and'^^<j|jou com- 
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^ * ‘I . . • 

The rfif/e. ' Let the cluldrenbe good or had, there is nomcritin ca?fin~ < <"; 

aderanged person, ifhe b*;longs to our own finnily, weltecpnear «s ; whi!'; v.fM'.i.vis 

away such a person, if he belongs to another family ; our bodies, when they bei ovne a 
' • .1 , ’ , , , 
rejil burden, we do not acknowledge 1o tie burdensonso : if our own child is even 

/blind or lame, we love il more lhan ho most heaiifiliil chiiil oi'anotiacr* 

Suddnrnnfi(. You are correct — but it is very difficult to change the* evil dispositions 

of diililren : a dry tick inny be broken, but wot bent ; if a f;tick is bent nt all. ii niui^t 

be when il gr<,‘cn ; nn l indeed vou have ruined tbo younger boyi bj maki?"g him c .t 

<he work of women; he ia at once htupid, and uiicontrouhiblc^ rH>«hing rorwindlike 

' ,1 , , , , *i''f 

a Ivuffiilo; he tnake^ a phiy-ball even of the shalgramn ; die wq^uld ruin any one; 
be ia capable of any thfi’g: the/Uher fhn he (jiiarrelUd with jJbh’y/i-cliurdnj:; lie is 
always in evtl company, j^moking iuluKicating drugs, drinking, and gaming; — in this 
way, hy degrees, lie will become a thief, and I slmlJbecast infopi isqa as fd^ protec- 
tor, People pray for sons, in Mu: hope, l-mt they will <erve malobfy them : at death, 
t arry them to the side oi’ Can^e.;; and, afier presfmV*lhe offering's for 

iiu* repo?.e of the huiil at (i'u i : lliisbdy (he speaks ironically) will, d trull ihiii for inn ; 
— but, at any rate, thnnii^li Jiis wickedno^s, f am receiving the daily Qjfering^,(ofahnFe) 
from iny neigldumi s, \vlu> not t'nly corse him, but all bis ancestor^/ Who shall de- 
scribe li*s qualities 2 they nould occupy, the limits ofthe Muhabhai'orii. IK* i<5.lo^ 
an tbV image of dt*iith : his licauh would be a blei*sing; thou the iafnily would ,be prc- 
^icrvird Yrom lartber dishonour. for the eldest boy, !u? w til. keep up the ?u)iiour 

'4 . " 

of the family ; -st any ra<*‘, he has obtained some learning : h^?hs^s;^(:quired ti^e gram-, 
mar, ami a decree of knowledge; ho promises weil: . weighs nmiters before hedd^ 
i 'dcs ; and can l<iy hotdofany thing iievy which i.'ihrongfht before him with grejit facility. 
Jii?re several travidlers :irrive, and call ontn-O SndaJiimdu i ‘‘^^udannndh! Are yon 

;it homn? Wo are guc-sN Sfajiding at Hie door," ; . . m > 

^SuffnlifiNJii to kh Go quickly lo your fetiiiinesa. ' 1 sapprwf I .(bail ndt.l» 

n I lie to go out. to-Jfiy Sqine gueais are at llic dooiV'retliug : I naiisl* go'to lht!a^^* 

( 'owe in, CoitH) iri,,j<irH.” To a >eryaiit iie says. Oh ! Shivn-da? I br|ng a seaf, aritl 
‘.nnie wntoi-fiirtliefret.To Ihe-guesi^, Please to sitchnvti in lIiep6i!cb.;Doyou moke? 

answ ers— -I smokcJ ,dnd, pointing to another, TO another, he 
L::c}\v:i I? , ^ of those tritiWe;-, cither Of tobacco (jfMnuff: tUore is no metit in tmok* 
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mg : it ‘u the practice of the Kalee yoogn. To the servant— prepare tobacco ; jjive 
oil (to use before bathinj^i; clean, aiul place wood in the siran^rers' room ; and see if 
there is any young cocoa-nuts in the garden; go, and buy some fish also ;^butiffish 
cannot be procured, bring some split pease, and also aliitlf? milk- Addressing the 
guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live — what are your names — from what vil» 
lage do you come — and where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for the 
rents of your lands, or arc you going to other parts on business? We are not inhabi* 
tanis of one place— one comes from Nudeeya, another from Slianfee-poorn, another 
from Biirdwan, &c. &f. We are going to Calcutta and other places ; one is in service, 
another atm desman, another an agent, another a |)«ndit, another a jobbing priest, and 

another a doctor, Pointing to one of the company, one of the guests says, This is lia- 

mh-vnndopadbyayu, a perfect kooleeiiu; - this is Rnghoo- jiatnu*mookhopadhyayn, w ho 
has received the title of JNyalnnkaru, the son ofa very learned man ; he is the true son of 
his father ; tlie very image of t lie goddess of learning, an incuvnatiun of Vrihiisputee, the 
teacher of thegoda; he is himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of great 
men. This is pG<linri-LocIiun*gungopadhyayu a true shrotriyii, atthohead of his tribe, 
the rtdation of all thekooleSnas. This isSliivii-NarayiiiuVfihoshalu.a vungshnjti, res* 
'pectabh^ among his connections. 

Sitdanihid'u, There is no bounds to my good (bi liinc : by tlie dubt of your feet, 
gentlemen, my bouse is b(?come purified. Persons whom ulherp couid iu»t have procured 
to be their giieats by aoy means, have honoured me with their presence, with the ut- 
most generosity; therefore, I conclude, that ihesua of my merit has laVen to-day. 

T'hc guests. Yon speak like yourself; why should not you ? The.*>e are the words 
of a person of excellent cast : you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person ; 
it would be difficult to find such a person among a thousand. 

The happy fruHs of polygamy , 

[^A neighbour to the head wife,^ Neighbour*^^ Why are your clothes so very dirty, 
Ma ? 

Ilend^wife. O T’hakooranS ! Wliy do you psk me that? What arc dirty clothes 
or clean ones to me ?; ^ > 

Neighbour. Why 1 ^yhy I Why ! 
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Ilend-wife. 1 am nothing ;—l am not wanted. 

Neighlwut^ True : what can you do ? You are not of a cast to quarrel ; such are 
always imposed upon; and ^ou have to do with (hosoof low extraction. 

T’hakoqran® ! If I were to tell you all, you would clap your bands 
to your ears ! — She 4 »ets up at eight o^clock. Slie imagines that there is no work for 
her; that the slave [meaning the head-wite] will do all. As soon as up, she goes 
and waslies her face, and examines, in the glass, whether her teeth are clean or not ; 
after, which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her body with oil+ and tur- 
merick, and prepares for biilhing. After bathing, she returns home, and, putting on 
her clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards before the master^ 
laughing and gigling. 

[Thft secoiui-iDife oi:crhcars this com ^rsathm ichfie sittvfg in another room ^ and comes 
t/p zoith the grcatcfil Svcond-n^ifr. What ! you devourer qf your brother ! 

Do you reproach mo in tin' ])rosence orolbors ? Why don’t you take your husband ? 
Do I forbid yon : You strumpet !:} J shall novt*r be happy till 1 pul the ricq for 
your fmu'nil rites on the fire. You procuress ofahortion !-^ , 

/?r /i, c < // a (tml kt< neighbour,, on iloynMtie. affairs, 

IVwlnnnC hh. He, Oh! Uaniu* Lochiinn, our word with you. 

ilamn^l .ochunu, Spenk : uhat rommami. Sir. 

Bholanaf h i . Uenr, 1 say ; Sir, have you no thouglit : Do you never look tnward» 
your religious and relative duties ? Have youlost all shame? and nil concern rcspecN 
ing the opinion of your neighbours ? ^ ; 

llamu-Lochnnii. Y"ou have charged me with a great deal ; but why, I have yet to 
learn : you act like those w)io throw stones in the dark. 

liholatHiChu, If 1 speak, can you understand? Have you eyos to see ? A wise man 

* Thp hiokifijf-^ass of the poorer llmdoo': j , uJiioui a» large as tJie bull of the lia«d, The kind LosUafont 
thrt'f lAi'liiiiij^. 15ul ftl-o polihhnl ijui ii*i». 

+ The llinilpo^ brlicvr, ihnt oil krt pstPr >kii» M>n, oikI promo<e« health. ^ It aconoiinon leylsf , Ihtlt oil, 
finlcr, mid !.unKlitiu\ i-oiiiHbHrf'grfail^' Ui the hti< uciheniiii^ itrU»e body: }«.iori after a etiUd iii hoiriN they put m 
file siiii^onil oonliiiue tti ilo m.i foniiii^c or tiou vtamtlu', ut dry up the ^iipfritiieu* juicef^uud TiUkke the hinies 

hard. ^ ■ 

t lliadiiub ot* the highesl cast, both niaic and renmlc, descend lb tite melUlfBitCfini of reproa i« ihcir quari cN. 
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** - 

can understand ia bint : a stupid nUn requires a. thiny to be beaten into him; and 
some are so stupid, that }ou must point to everjr tliin-*: before they cnn it. 

Rawn-J^ochknii. You arc pleased to ifpeak only by kind rebukes, but what you 
mean 1 cannot discover. 

Bholsinat' hn. Are you not aware thatyon^tave a daughter at home unmarried ? 
At seven or eight, people marry their daughters, and thiVindeed is the appointment 
of the shastru : that period is long since gone ; she is now thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and is, very tall and lusty, rc.-oinbling a married woman of thirty. I hear,. also. 


that your neighbours^re whisjjeriugriljings toj^our clisadvuntage : and thos?e wlioare 
aiiffG lin’d, s^peaki^uf : with astonishment, they say among lliemseh es, How can tliat 
faiiuly eut their rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfaction, while such a disrepu- 
'tkble thing e^i;i8t]B'ambng Iheui ? At present, they are exposed to shame, and their 
deceased frignds are, sutforing iJiroagh Ifaeir retaining a giri from marriage beyond 
tiie period which ^mture has prescribed. All this 1 hear, and as a reldtion, am 
ed,. and there fore :J gpeali. ^ 

/ LochnnU* You need not, Sir, lairge me to ibis— 1 am myself so imeasy, 

that 1 cannot sleep. What can I do ? I am lurlplesv. This mu^t be done, but it is not 
• ■ ' ‘ ' s'' , , , ... 

21) the. puwer^oifmy hands : birth, marriage^ and dealh are all nmler the (iirectio]i 4 >f 

‘thc'gods; can any one sliv, when tUey^wiil happen ? Wlien the fiower blows, the fra- 

grancp will bepOI^C^ived, 'i’his i> work thateHiinot be pu.^hed. Proposals have beqrf^ 


received ii•o^^,pony |)iaces; Imt these things require ii> be well wtMghed; we want 
a youifjj/ibau who i,, -a kboieeiu/, of a religion:? iiunily, rich, honourable, handi-ome, 
and'Clevetf V,. ii'tho. brjtdeifrootn be fauUy, all will go wrong. I capiiot put a. string 
rpun^ ibfif neH of my aanghter, and throw her into the diicb. Xberefore, culling 
the^bflftbkus, aiid weiftirnuigaig everyr tliiqg, tiiis businesb shall be brought to a 
close. ^ At present. Sir, Lowtiver, i muj>t ptit this liuruen on ^ay bead, ami den vc it 
titero: jny, father is vci y Ulj .he Ims^t^tache^ a fteat ag«; eiglUy ar irinety jears; 


two or doctors attend hSn^i and adtimii^itee vafioujs medicines, u liich^ill in- 

volvomo.iii an ex^>elbceof oncDr twohuiidted roopeos. 1 doubt wheUit r lie will re- 
turn from thisjournev of not; take noeUect, from w Itrch 1 learn, 

that it is all t)ver'; he eat.s nothing, e.xcept a little milk ; as people .say, My bread 
is all er:pohvleil5:’’ -o it fgkr, ^vLth him; he hay eaten all he will ila on earth. 
Bhglanai^M* Sefe ! Tskccate ! Xwke cafe I This* h tlic licuvicst of ail losses to a 
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famUy. As^ong ait we baVeiN^, had fo ek^iy.&ibeivand mother to the Ganger, all 

* ■> d* ’• ' *; 

raniaiiis^ weH. •< O^iildl’oil m'^ born to^dniVfeiwi^j 'daiija^er from parents^ and to secure 
t heii:$Jltl|^|>iuedlp ,alltir ddatti, <‘ HUllejrto ydur fathhr' has carried joue burden ; it is non 
robr'dutj'^ i)o[ir the evil diii)l' Is come'npon him, to become his ser^antl’' Ifhose are 
pur rriends; nlin reiiiaia near its'sn dai^eT.«hd at death. He ivho does not assiet a 
parent at (heso times,IShilB taiher^s ordure. ( THep go to see the old Jiitni.) > 

' lit , ■ ^ : 

Ob ! Ramn-Locliiau)? There in no hope of your faultier. Death has stopt up all 
the cloof-sf, and i.** ready to .secure bis pri^y. It is not adviseable to^'lioep him any 
longer in tlu> bouse ; von bad belter make the joiiJhiiey to the Gaines. ^ ^Jk^ho can tell 
yvliat VI ill take place in the night. Yniiin has seia^d tlie Idcks of us all ; wUeu.he ; 
will carry us olT, be will tell nobody : therefore while there 1« time, stop the ^Inicds. 

Ramit-i.ochunn. Ah ! Sir, the burden has, fallen ifltion me all at cm(^ : my father 
used to manage very Ibiiig ; I ale and walked about. I know hothfng of w^at is be^t;* 
ybu,;§ltr/ well versed in all tliese things : ^oii have done these last; olfices for ina- 
iiv ; having been once sick, a man becomes p physician ; fet whatever is nert^sarj^ 
be donCj flmt I in<i^ not be blamed. ^ ' 

Another n< i*ihi>vi!r. Here is no need of hesitation : the play is trp^viith the old 
man : lei him be curried to the Ganges, and there cause him to bear (he'‘tlnma>nnn; ’ 
and: rcror<Iiiitr lu circnnictances, do the rteedful? This ie not a child, that its death 
shouh! be (be cause' of sorrow : he is an old fitnn; carry him w ith joy to the Ganges. 

lihotiinnChu to Kaniii-Locliimri. I hear,,' t!iat vour inotlicr ivillgo ivitirtlieord man. 

Ra 7 ht-I^o< hutia. J hear so from the women, and indeed I expecteefit f Ibr she 
was always nit It my fiilher, and waited upon him with the^ greatest altetatfbn; she 
spoke to me alsoj begging me to mind religion, and not be unhappy j' and tbeh, ds is 
usual, she took no farther notice of worldly things. * ' I ■ -i . 

JUiolanaf/iH.. Well, it wil^^thcn be neceshory to buy t new garment for her; some 
pitch, clarified butler, sauidabwood, fairclic J rice^ aiew kt9uree.s,'ve<i lend, red thready 
two bamboo levers," - — 

. \ 

village eOiajfirmeet 

Several head-men of tba'^ilfage. (t Hnm'i-Lo^vimf, M^ybu ^0^ uuv thing 
respecting the offerings to your (JcceaseJ ;&thef ? You the offerings to u 
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bramliuQ cannot be delayed beyond ten days after his decease. . How is it, that you 
eeem so unprepared ? 

Munm-Loehrimt. 1 am not unconcerned about this; but you know, that after the 
dtoth of a parent, a fast of three days is apflpinted ; on thft»a days I was loo sad to do 
nny thing. The shradtlliii of a father also, is a trmnendoil^ concern, an overwhelming 
ezpence ; the whole care of thi s large family^^like a iriountatn, i« al^o fallen upon me ; 
and in the liouae there is nothing hut wailing for oar l'>ss. With all this, f am drl- 
■ Ten into a slate of di.straction. Tiie clamorous exprctatioris ofinv neighbours who 
are to be iinited to partake of the funeral olf M-ing*, anri J he dread ol’ not discharg- 
ing niy duty to mv deceased parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
iiii^D^els. — My father iftgohe — he placed me in youi* hands — ;^on are to me wisdom, 

. trtrength, contrivance, every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, let 
that be doife^ Jiiyh-Krishnu-vimdopadhyayiiis present ; he has obtained great honour 
in conducting these ceremonies; Jet Iiitii have the management, and then all will bo 
brought to a happy termination. 

Jiij/ii-Krishnu^ Oh ! Ratkih- Jmchun ; it will be of no use to spend our time in mere 
chitchat ; this will do no good. In the tirst pi u:€% lei ns ascertain tlie root, and then 
we can adjust the branches: (h<* medicine must be regulated fn the pul>e; the du- 
ties by tlie quantity of goods. What is your own wish : 

liaini'i^Ijochunti, .Oli ! Sn ! you see, pointing to the family, all tin s(‘, afttT the 
sliraddliu, art? to he maintained, and three son> arc to be? marrieil, and tno clangh- 
ters given to koolwno.s*, with large dowry. The master had a iirrat name for 
liberality ; strangers must be therefore enferlamed, f lic poor fed, and tin* anniiai les- 
tivalfi of the gods kept. up. In /act, mv father was a holy man: he pi'i/iirined won- 
ders by the merit ot his n iigious .services; but he bad no |)ropor(y : he was lik<»a 
pot which appeared to contuin hooey, but it was empty ; like n cocoa*niit, but it was 
dry. Bo this as it may, however; if i -sell every thing, the ofleriiigs must be pre- 
sented ; but I shall be glad if it can be broiight within two or thre^e tiioiisand roo- 
pees : of this, 1 have in the house about one thousand ; where to ubtaiii the other 
two, I know not ; I must sell the wonieik's oriiaments, the land, and must either beg 
or borrow . 

Ju^ti KrhhnA, Oh! my child, if this is your plan, tve must retire : we cannot 
touch thU businesB. People say, your futiicr was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and 
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you liAvc two or three hiindred biglms of Idhd, a garden, house, &c. &c. Possossiuj 
all thei^e richer, would you limit the expen^a of the funeral offering« to two or throe 
Ifauueatid roopees ? Whatever may have been the amount of his property, however, 
if you expend no more, you will be r^fprokched : we ourselves shall proclaim your 
meanness. Besides, you did uot labour to procure this property ; you have hitherto 
lived upon It; it was your father's; and now shall it uot be employed for the repose 
of his soul ? Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? However, if you are 
determined to act upon so niggardly a plan, you must seek some person who suits 
your puj jx^se, to direct the feast. I shall be reproached: people willlay the fault 
on me.— Aildressifig himself to one of the company, he says, Take your pen and 

])aper, and make out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five thousand 
roopees. 

Jlaina- r.ochiuiu. Wliat ! What ! what are you doing ? 5000!— Will Writing it on: 
paper, bring in the money? fie who sulfers, knows the pain. ^ 

J ffj/U' WIji'f has been settled by five persons, must be done. You must 
expeml (his snm. 

fuitnU- f Au fitnin. ell. ^^eniiemcn. it must be as you say : if there is no cow, we 
must rniik the bn(L 

J a f/if- h rnh?i,^( . I hove not made this estimate without knowing your circutnstan- 
cr'- von u iM no( bi* hurl bv this <’xpence. Coii'^ider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, m i:ifts lo relaiious, and the brauilnins, and in presents on dismission ; you 
nin>t uivsie :di voiir relatiotis in a direct line, as many as one huiulred ; ttll your re« 
b\ marriage, a fMnulr'^d : kuoKnu relations, one hundred; the heads of the 
la^t. In 1 lit^ -i\\ V ieauK ii lii iunhuns, one hundred and twenty* five ; also your parti- 
t iilor ^|mun(an; i‘, kayuat ims, and pcTsons of other casts. All these persons must 
be invited . therefoK provide the articles necessary, awl appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite tlie gucstS;. 

f 

llctzcccn too persom returned from the eeremont/ of fresenUns^ offerings to the dead. 

Jtamu-mU'hn. O ! Sebukri-rainu ! How did the ceremony at IlaimTh-mohrmu-chou- 
dhooree's pass over? What company was there i In. wh^ manner were the guests 
dismissed r 
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§4buku rani&>, There van a lar^e compauv^ it is true, bul RamiMaoUiiuu did .not 
obtain much Imuour hy it : the jruests w"er^ diNHatisfied. 

Well, let us hear. Who was i here ? 

^ Scbulu-ramu. Main learned bramhuiiu weae jireseiil, as JnguiHiat’hn- turkh- 
urin’i, Ghrinrishyaniri-siirvv'i-bhouinri, and Kanaee>iuiyQ-vachriRprAee, of Trivcnee ; 
Shiniki^fi-tni’kii-vageChlin, Kaa(r»-\idvahinkarn, and Kainn-dasrnsiddhantn puncha* 
niiiifi, of Nhcleeva ; Doolalii-tnrkn-vagwsJM, ofiSatgachc; ll.iluramij luikii-bliob- 
Khnnn, of KooiiianVhhttfj, Sn\ iSrc. 

Ramu fmthu, Did these pnndits enter into dihcussion ofihedlflkuU points of 
* llie shabli ds. 

Sib ilk it- ram \ es. A disciple of Dooliilfi-liirkn-vagekslni asked •l.igiiiiiiat’hu- 

turkh-pruichannur], the laeuiiing of a part of the Koosoo^^inanjrii^ : he attempted to 
explain the passage, but the other not unclerstanding'hiit), Sliunkfirn-turku-vog^shb, 
began to explain it, when a violent dispute coniiuenced, and these tuo prnulits at- 
tacked each other like two tygers. JNotliiiig but Hear, Hear, Hear, nas uttered, 
^vliilelhey laid bold ofeac)! olher^s hands, and in vain cndeavoiii ed to obtain a hear- 
ing, This lasted an hour and a half, and einled in muliial reiuoaehes, and the gross- 
est abuse, till the other pundits interfered, and produced a reconc iliation. 

' jRamti*naChu., How did he entertain the brainhims ? How manv relations were 
present ; and how did he dismiss the guests ? 

Sebitku^^'am&, The allowance to the branihrins ivas ample.* l ive or six hundred of 
his own lc|tat were feasted; these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. Hio dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none went away thoroughly pleas- 
ed. He gaVOvatnong the poor a very jarirc* sum: I have heard, that there were not 
less tlian fifty ttHiusaiui poor present. He gave to each poor biamliun two roopees, 
and to shobdrug a roopee each. 

In the mids(^ of tlie »braddhu, while tlhs poor were waiting about the house to be 
d smissed, no less th^n three women were delivered in the open air. Kanin- mohniiu 
bore all the expeiiccs usual on th^se occasions, and gave the mothers three or tour 
roopees each. Two sick nden, who came for alms, died durii>g the feast. Some 

f ' ■ 

• Th«" braintitifts,on tUeHe oc<t<i«loni, have ao altoH'auce af rice, oil, for tbeirdiauftsi llWtcad of cooked 

(bod: oach oaoH^okai for hiaueU. 
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eludcsfl the itiepeclion of tbo door-keepers, went into the yard repeatedly, and 
receive^ the alJtMvance several times over.f 

Between two Hindoos just retnrned from the festival of Doorga, 

Ji rixIiniL Uainn-dasu ! Tlie'ieast at K^ijl^vrj-mookhoojya'a last ni»lit was very ex- 
cellent — was it not ? ' 

Rama-d(is&. What w’lis the expense, think you? 

RrMnt'i, A thousand roope€»s. 

Rarttil-da^u. What I Jj did not amount to seven hundred. 

JKrishiiii, Not more than se\en hundred I The sweetmeats amounted to ten 
itthns;* tliere wereai-'O filuren niims ofourfls ; three ofedarihed butter; four of flour; 
thirty iJrj'iee ; live ol'oil; halfainmof wax candles; (hrtfe rnnns of milk : ^ar- . 
menls to the amount ofsiviy r<»opee> : ortiatnents presented to tlie ima§;e, valued atT 
eighty roopoes ; brass, and other utensils, tallied at fifty roopees ; the linage cost 
thirty roopees ; the singers took away one hiiitdred and fifty : the nuisiciaiis thirty; 
the blooily sacrifices of bnlUilosj rams, and j^oats, fifty; the fees to tfie officiating 
priests, twenty -five; fruit, roots, and other lhiiuj;s from the market, fifty; fi«hi fif- 
teen ; bods, twenty-five roopees; and other thiiies without number. Would not 
all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

R/intu dttsfi. Well, there inie-hl be as much as that I’Xpended ; but there ought to 
have been inore.^weefnu'ats; and the food was mutlier ijood nor sufficient ; idany 
went away dissatisfied ; and others oblained m»thin«' to eat. 

Xrishfiii, ft mis^lit be so — hut was not tlie iinase beautiful? ^ 

Rnmu-dasl'i. JBeantiful ! the pupil iifthe e\e, instead orbeiiig in th0 middle^, was 
stuck at ihe top; the awning over the head appeared to be falling down, and the 
whole image was more like a picture ihuu a proper image.' liesitie-*, Mohnn, the 
l)lncksniitli, did not cut off the buffalo’s heail at one str..kel Hiat was a great ble- 
mish ill the festival. 

Ktishnit, You seem to have gone to the festival only to find ft^lU. What did you 
think of the illuminations : and the assembly, was it not grand one? 

RamU'dasH. Yes, yes ; these pasHul olfvery well ; lilii the ofliciating branihun was 


Ei^ht Imndrfd lb»« 

W 2 
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stupid fellow : he W'as obliged to be told all the prayers, and com4 -go on With 
notUigg without a prompter* ^ 

JKrhAA'a. I3id you tsdke nofSce of the songs ? How attentive the heardjft .wepe i 
* How astonisliingly well the song respecting Doorgii was sung, exactly as iMaSroo- 
t'hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respecting Krishiih too were new, 
and it was exactly like the language of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, I confess, were rather low and mean. , 


Seiwecn a voisMiif, ami a disciple of the fenmle ddlks^ a thaktU? 
r- 

Shaldu, O Voishnuvu-t’hakoor. You were at the festival at Ugrn-dwSpft. What 
number of people might there be ? 

VqishnuvH, There was a very large assembly ; not fewer than a laefe. 

Shaktu, Did they all See T’hakoor-Gopee-nttt'Uu?* and what did each give ?t 
Voishnuxu. Some gave one ana some two^aiid the.qch much more, each ac- 
cording to his ability. a,, 

S^a/du, Well, \yhal did it cost you ? I suppose you had a company, whom yoi 
entertained.^ 

^VoishnuvS. It cost me twenty or thirty roopecs. ‘ 

Skaklii. Why did you expend all thi»nionpy ? WhatisGhoshn-t’hakoor to you 
VoishnUvti. All the gbQ.sai.s entertain people at this time; aijid it is what wepugh 
) do. . ' ’ . 

. -iti ‘ 

Shakfii, What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of women. || Why not CB 
?rtaitt bt^huns : 

V oishh&Vi^, You brninhuns cannot bear to see any one honoured or feasted ex 
^ept yourselves. You can converse on nothing without reproaching otlfers. Wher 
is the benefit of devouring flesh and drinUiiig spirits? 

ShaktU. JV o doubt, your Chatthnyu un^Nityaiiuridri, the two brothers, Whom yo! 

* The Image. f It is utitiHlfor the reUilioDS (though poor) of the person^ ho has a fe)ktivahiit4ii«-haafi< 

an^ (or rich men, whocome to lmRr'40'4^. to cast some money at the tvec of (ha,f limpet atid Ihen prostroi 

lh(-niH«-lvck before U. t Twoh’pewe. ^ Ilicb men, ht thjjs festival, eulerinin Q*mi»apies of volshnftvli 

IwO'eayK t<»i(etharvln honomr of Camslili^rhakoor, to whose manes the rice is presented the'^' gud of the plac 
Gopce-iitU'htt, ' II t'emsle mendicants of loose character, called voishnbv6^, , ,> 
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Iboliahly oonaider as incarnations of Krisfanit and BiilDramD, will do every thing for ‘ 
you, Bs Hoaun and Hosain, the two Miishhman brothers, do for their followers. 

yoitl^uvSi. And — ais your Hatishoori6r*[na* will do for you, a parcel ofjdrunkards 
and enters of bogs' 

Respecting an aksent person^ who ncglcclt the ceremonies of religion. 

t 

Voikoonffifi. How is Jlamn-chnrijnu? 1 suppose he is becoming; rich very fast. 

■ Jlfifnii-ju^tL Ye.s. Ho brings his money home and buries it, or lets it out to usu- 
ry, at an anii per inontii on the roopee.J spends nothing, except in ornameats 
for his wives ; he neglects the^ proscribed oflerings to the manes of his ancestors, and 
never entertains hramhnns, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 
as few as possible. 

Voikoonthu. 1 have heard, that his sons are very loose in their conduct ; that all 
their married neighbours are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that these 
sons neglect tlioir ablutions in the Ganges, and almost all Ihc^ daily duties of bramhuns. 

Ritmii j&j/ii It is but too true: tliis is the case, not only with his sons, but with 
groat numbers of voung people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, as 
Jnnhoo swallowed tiimga in her (UMJcent from heaven, the kalee-yoogo is swallow-* 
ing up all the religion that is left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person, and restoring him ag(fin to his caste ' 

.f 

At an assemhh/ of the viltagerse Kanaece O Ramii-Ray?;! you are the hhad-man 
of the village : it is therefore our duty to make you acquainted with ev6ry thing : we 
can no longer have intercourse with Iluludhurn-cbnkrnbarttee. 

JRamu JHaf/tt. Why? 

Kanace* You, Sir, know w^hat took place formerly : at present be has a mistress, 
the djfiughter of a washerman : for sopie lime |niust, nobody lias visited him, but he 
goes and eats every where, — Now, we hear, that they have destroyed the child in 

■ ..V, ' 

* A iiamoof tibnse given to Ooorgii, as the imMlicr ol Caotshfi, an clephsaVs licad : hatee, elcphauU 

fooi ri, till* <?rephaiia trunk ; ma, mother. t TIh' UrainUGn-i and Veljihy Hindoo« despise ilie voishuikv us, as an 
nfi'»tnrt whose system isti departure from the old one ; and tha viMtAanviis, np the other hand, reproach the 
ihuktdb, because some of thin sect cal ttesh aud drink spirits*. t More than ^,j^er ceuU 
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th|»r,on^and«he noise of Ihis isgoneover all the village. Withatich a jporson'tTjorfe: 

for^ wg .cA'iinot-cat. ’ "■ ' 

. Ifthis isitruei it is very bad ; ami nobody can have intereoiilhao tfRli 

him : but let him be callcil. ^ 

JiuluiUvlru arrives, and to ftam i-Rayo, Why have you called me, Sir ? 

JRamu^ llat/u. Why ? You knpw^ that, for a long lime back, you have been in a 

disorderly way ; nobody has \iriitt?cl you: but through my intUiimipe yoou bionds did 

.not wholly di?«card you. Now, I hear, that you have been guilty of destroy iug y.biir 

iHegitiiiiutc ohild in the tvomb : you have broken down the fence, and goiiejnio fer- 

bidifea^rohrul : and your friends have now utterly renounced you. — /It: goes anery 

jferf/sad.t^ ✓ 

[After two years, during which lime (luludlu ru had solicTted;forgiveness by the 

most humiliating intreaties, ht».agaiii Appears before the “^village cobucil. J 

^jRitmu^RajjfUy addres«ing;AlM5 viijlagers assembled, says, O Sirs ! fiiay I be heard ? 

Tliiey reply, what commands, Sir ‘ . 

^ ' '^• 1 ' ' ■ " 

You arc hH asscinhled : li(>re is a person Without a friend; he lays 

hold «,yi) ur feet. If (.(mi persons decide on a nuestion, the authoritt often makes 

15V ^ ‘(.V* 

even that which is wr >iig, riirht ; and the strength of f^m united becomes tbat oTa 
J&(]^ ' You see this man, cast off by y on for many days : he endured misery equal 
to his yin; and he coOies to me with his distress cootimmllv, whether I am sitting^ 
eating, or sleeping. , I have told to solicit p^n dou iVom door to door*; anid^that 
agalnsi.your will 1 can do nothing*/ He says, < Ciod is now on inydetl ; I cannot sKewr 
my face, and nobody speaks a kind word t(J‘me.' He knows that ypu lespect me, and" 
therefore he comes to me. Whatev er may have been his fauli formerly ; Jet that go; 
he is now very aiixicivrs to be^restored : and be is now aft;aid of incurring your dis- 
pleasure: yoa will do well, therefore, to shew him favour. 

■ ■t'' ^ ^ 

One pf if^ cofnpany* I'avou/illdw can that be, Hamn-Rayo ! Do }ou ineaaib re- 
ceive him buck, or his coiicutiiae? f suppose, you, Sir, have before this bestowt?d 
your favours on the coticubiri^. Do fon wish uh all to becoti^ *Mcs;iliiiai]i^]if^ — 
you are at thejiead of the yillSige— nil respect yoi^— nob<jjdy wiltirui^|ift<% if you 
ad vance ; lei the wed^uig feaift be k0pt ^ 

. . Another. >f";i)iflmiss this filthy subji^ci : let u» repeat the name of God, anditbrnc* 
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tbing gdod .wi|l tonte on it. HenidoR, how can you go into t^is btiaioega; lie was waiti* 

'' ' 1* '' 

ed bj' a tbo^^biui persons not to into Ihift connection. Day and night he Biaid at 
tbi^ w'o^iairs ; ^nd 1 snppoBe he has cfaten with her : ;wiiat'sJhoiild hinder i ^ And novr 
you bear of ail aliortioii^ and this has prochiimedas by the sound of the drurn. 
True, he is a very proper subject for favour; two or three others in the village are 
anxious to follow his ftiotsteps. But you. Sir. do every thing; you can kill, and 
then cook, ivlial you please ; luit we are po(»r people ; we cannot. If 1 could do this, 

I might liave taken a gift the other day, and have sat down witli the Miisrilnians. 

Another. Oh! friend, don’t forbid it — let the thirty-six casts all <"at together. 

lianiH ltajiftky {to hinm tf) I siijipose then, IliJodhfini’s sin is still upon'him^ for if 

*^ten persons are not well disposed towards him, it seeiiis that God is still angry with 

him. To the xiUagers. Do you iiitend then, Sirs, to pursue this man to death ? When 

we come into the world, every one does good and evil^ aiui sometirne.s a person falls 

into a snare ; but you have already punished thi» culprit #is tar as possible : for two 

years lie lia« been enduring every surf of misery, lying in iiis houstt as a corpse.-— 

Whispering to Jihludhiirhj and (tdxising him to pnt his garment round his neck, and fall 
" , '' • ' 
at their fa t — * ^ 

Huludh iiM does so. and ltanvi^1tai/u continues, See, Gentlemen, would you tread 
on the dead ? Is there any thing left to punish ? JJlowever. do as you like, ifj^ou 
wibIi to destroy him, do so^aiid if yon wish to save, he is in your hands, 1 will, only 
add one word, h\u* my sake, forgive him — bestow tbU alms on me. 

One of the xdiage. Sir, y our word.s are irresistible. Well — a hramhuii has- lallen— 
it is right to jiity the miserable; but, if it is Iwj ond uur power? We can lift a hundred 
weight, but we auiiiot raise a ton. Wo <‘an stop one mouth, but how shall we stop 
a thousand r . 

Gentlemen 1 only want your consent^uHl then, I will manage all the 
rest : youknbw, that money can do all tilings : only pardon the culprit, and two orthree 
of us will see what he is worth, and examine how every thing can he brought about. 

They emnent.^ and the assemhh/ breaks up. f Sometunes, when the persons who have 
been brilied to are called to eat with the culprit, they hang back,. complain- 

iiig that the money hag been unec]ually distributed; t hejlS|;eproacfa tile culprit, and the 
Jbod he has pr<!^^p^reci, and at last go into the measure with nit^ disgust, and with 
a thousand liard words against the person to bo^tMtored.] 
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SECTION. VI, 

; * 

f Specimens (tf Letters. 

35i^r<f8 

Ttr^i 3Ff^tTf?r rti^^ 

I '^2iTt?n fsT^ras®* i ' ^ t 

';^#?»r i8 3rtf55(?T l— ' 

.... ^ 

Tramlniion.. 

t ■*' ' ' • ' - ' 

ShrSS 8Iie^ Tlcf^. Mj Preserver, .:; ^ i 

V o ^ ' ’ ' ' , •■ \ ’ ’■ *■ 

I Ram^Mohnn^d^vorBbdi'iniJiirj, wlio^tn suffported by ihee^ with respect mtike tlii 
reqi^t : On Friday, the 17th of A^hwino, will be the dewy seaten festival. You wil 
lea^e io come to thi house in (jiJalcutta^ and see the ima^e, and partake of the ofier* 
Qlj^s, three days. By this letter I invite you. This.' llth Ashwiitis.:^ 

ZiCUer fr4m « Mother to her 5ori. 

Shree §b^^ Ra»n«* My Protector. 

To the fortunate Hriree-nat’bn-biiiiSlopadhyaya, iny ’son, more beloved than ray own 
fe. Lon^ life to thee. To thee 1 write as follpws : ^ 'u ' ' 

The highest of blessings, y^ let a multitude of such blessings rest on yob* More 
; 1 am happy in always thinking ofyouf prosperity. I received yquf lot* 
ar, ^'d hm become acquainted tvith its coirteetti. t" receieed one haiulre<]l‘‘roopee8 
/liich yoa bpiiI by ttaih* M^lian>8^na ; and, have expended it in the manner directed, 
s you will perteivo;. 

* * * ' ' ' ' ' .jf • 

You write, that yotfr employer does not give you leave to be obfiwtvend iKaf Oiere- 
ore you cadnatH^me to bo present at ^VdR^stival of ShrSB ShrSS JpSe^iwa^.^ T^tis 
* ^ SQildesa Doof|<t i« here iifidenia^> tbough EesbwfirSe aigolAes merely a gedton. 
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is very $tr&n(|[e. It in now almost tliree years since yon went from home. Yon are 
my only son; 1 am' constantly full of anxiety to sec you; therefore yon must speak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to come to the festi\ al, ptbcrwise, 
before the festival, 1 shall come all the way to see you. ' What more shall I write i 

T/if Anszi^er^ 

Shree Sliree Uoorga. 

1 Ildrce*niit’hu-devn-v.hurfm1iiri, vour servant, bowing iiinumrrablo times, ret>« 
pectfull^y write. Tiirough youi im present and ray future happiness^are ae* 

euro. I rccened your letter, and^.iin beroine acquainted with the particulars ; but you 
do not write what aie prepared for the wolrship of Shree Shree Kesfawtiree : 

[dorisc to order them to be written. Vou w'lite, that iin]esi» 1 come to the fehlual, 
you will coiiiee\en thus, fat to see me. What can 1 do? My employer does not grant 
me lc^|e to come; he is a very wicked fellow: ho drinks spirits.^ I dare not repeat- 
edly ask him for leave of dhs<»nce : who kiiow»» Init he may be angiy t Therefore I 
write. Be not on any account anxiouH about me. 1 am well in every respect^ As 
Koon as 1 get leaie, 1 will hasten home. This. ' ' ' 

Divreiioffs upon the ahoxr (hm, irffers, — 1. To my supporter Ranitt-cJihrnnn-bnji- 
dvopadliyavu Muhaebnurs excellent feet, 1 write thi^. J?. To the fortunate Ilaree- 
nat*hii-brind>opadhyay tn> aoii, more beloved than my ow'iwlife. Longlife to tliec. 
To thee I write ns follows. 3. To my imither, the worshipful goddea-; Shree* MutSa, 
to your water-lily feet, po^^sessed of the fortune ofSbr??. 

The Hindoos write with a r<‘ed,* and hold their peo with the. whole grasp of the 
hand. , They seldom use a seal for their letters, but write, on tlie foI(L of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; that isv they makn cer- 
tain signs, which are known to indicate the seven seas, the fi)ur v^dns, and the sun 
and moon, by the names of all which, each peison into whose hands the letter comes 

* Sacckuinm Sara. 

X 
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*4. M ' “ ‘ •, •..*•# 

islicii^, if , tiy i^iiioiftth^ 1 ^^ %tom»U9){H couteiit«i«*<- Before ttift'enitte^ bt'£!ifna{>Mii 9 
inl« li^M|theicw4iiiio{A»Ui Jietter^, &<*. weie »1«v<iys sent to a distance by *|iirivAtti^ 
ine8«Mij!|feS|s. Tba native nterrhanVi are^ however, now very glad to avail thaat^elyes 
•f the pest} by winch ttiercatitlie ti^sactioav are so ^xceedjiugl^ lactlUate^ 


8J (TrtoN \ II 


"'I * Spctmitns of S'owgw 

► ** * 

TflK ftoiios of the Hindoos, Ht telig^tous lestnui^, aim evj|;ii tiiy Uid|Jttdu^% 

on boaUand lii thestreeK, aie iiitoierablj oifeiisne to a modest peraon. VVlieii em- 
^ ^lo^ed about the moat trifling coticeiiih, a«, to dt«ig along a piece ot tiMiberi or an^ 
other bulk^fiubsiaiice, tlie^i anim&te each other b)< \ociterAiifi||^C€ituiii souiida, hotiie 
of which' are disguitiii^ly ob^ceae*— 1 a ^ipecMnaii of oue ot^twoof then lSao«l 
mnocen^'^ongfii ns exhibiting a pari of their public mannciSr 

4i 

** Up it dSmppotnlfJ fPm shipper f ii4dres$^ to I)eorg 

p Utuneiciful daughter of the mouiitnin, « 

extent, O Mn** will thoti fihew th| fathers qualities; 
riprMa! thou art the wife of the easrivpieased (Shivuj . 

^ Thou art merciful — the destioyer of fear — 

Thy iiaiire is Tara,;;^ «irt thou tlieii so cruel to thy disciples 
^ O Ma/ ''flPhott biif^hMilAny mind wiJli the cord of delusion^ add givest it soiTOW. 
Beiag^ a mother, hdw eaiMit thou be so ci uel ! 

.^j^jpoldiiigiirith thy compassionate c)p«, guo wisdom aildholipesa tatfay fiiprlurn (ond;) 

LoMMig we from the bonds of this world, save. 

A < 

Another^ a forMoitm Mistrefs. 

in toia^uiuawful love my heart i« burnt tobahea ; 

8weet Ip thesnonth, bod UoHova, like a cttou/nber. , 

Giving ke the moon in Wnd,l only aoriow Biptrotu^ 6ie.. 

I ' ' ' « . 

■ * •Ma.moiW. ,f l, eBwMsrM' M the d«u(5htf r of Uw wouBtalii Bloahlyl. IH|rf UgnllSlf esM 

lam owraltthHAtadMippoMtM . 
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I 

A A the end ajiproache*, 8oit«w increases ■, 8eeing|inil|liparing,l an become deranged. 
Lhotu$. In this vnlawAil love, dec. 

I 

Ajiothcy^ bij o Xioveir to ms ifnnress* ■ 

Why, full of wrath, do you not examine’? 

Why, iny beloved, do you dishonour me? ' 

if you are out of my si^ht for a minute, 

I die of f^rief; 1 cort»id*er this minute one hundred yoo»ai.^ 

As the bird Chatnkd sips no water but that of tlic clouds, 

And without this water dies — so am I towards thee. 

Chorus^ Why, full of wrath, 

Another. KrUhntt ami the Mdk*maid%. 

lie, on whose feet Drninha meditates, and worships with the water- lil^ who * 
is the nches of (rolt)ki],t the inilk-maids of Vnijd seek as a cl^-baard. * 

<)h» beloved Itadlia ! for this fault tho'u Wilt loso the ^'ne-playinif (Kribhnn). 
Ye ftudisli inilk-rnnKU; ye know htiii not, liurniiijir with the pains ofahsenj^, and 
reduced to duitrebs, you w ill vnapder up Bind down, weeping forjour beloved Govindu 
(Krislinu.) » 

See ! lie whvso Excellencies exoUe Narudri, overcome with love, to sin^; ; ShivS, 
to dtiare ; Doorsu to clap her'hhnds f TSfind^lTto beat hiscbeehs the tygei’s skin 
to fall from Sluv 6 *s hack, and at hearing the sound of whose name, lluree, H«.ree, 
the top ofAutl^i tremble^ i — (this Krishna) the milk-niJids of Vrnjh call, day and 

i ♦ 

iiu^ht, th»i biitter-stealer.^i -Chorus. ^ Oh !}>elo\ed Radha! for this fault, &c. 

O beloved' (lladha', th.it Krisbnh, the mark of who'.efootis impressed on mil* 
lions of hob places, us Q .ya, Gnnga, &c ; from hairs of whose body, IndrSf,^ 
Yrton, Sognru, Piit’liiv^,|| vVe aiose; and the worship of whom, the g;orls, de-* 
Sfiendiirt^in chariots, perform with fasting , this Krishnh, to appease thy anger, thou 

^ fc • \ ^ ^ , 

' ' THe ywel Y»«». * >* "le**"" 

»»U«froTnllll* 5 i 8 »«iro^UieB>»Wlw*. 1 Thcwrtfc. 




slIISTO^Y, X!TEa \TURE, awd RELIGION, [Part k Chap. hi. 

The entertain m>»ni eRtte3 !\fAiriil«bhliii^o 19 founded on a story, the meanins^ of 
which w as folfows : Radlia sent for KriahiiT to meet hot in tljie forest of Nikoonjo ; 
but as lie was afoin^, another of hill mistresses met him, and detained Him till morii- 
injy. Eirly the next day, KcishnCl Weiitto Ifidha, but site, full of jealousy, would not 
speak to him, and^ ordered Ji ini to be drtPoCaway. Krishna Vas very uneasy, and 


sent people to conciliate her, but ih vain. At l^ni^ili, lie assumed Ihe ^riii of Shiva, 
and, as ainentlicant yogse, his body edv^srod ijrith a&li^, Ills eyes in (lamed with in** 

. tbxiCatiii^ drtir^, Sc :, #eut to be^'/att^u\^ ctf Ayatia-Ohoshr^ ]ladbdVht» 

‘band. Ayriirrs mother dlFered'him something, but jfie infused thd alfhs 

from her hands, saying, he lyoald receive aims dhly from the virtdt^s.l Ay find’s two 
sisters were ef||a lUy unacoept^ble ; but, he would take it from Radha. Uadlia cUme, 
and toldhirn to^uib for what he would, and she would give it him. He said, he ipish- 
po^^ther aims than that she would be recoiicited to Krishna. In this why 
liadha’s jealousy was removed. * 

S' . t, 

‘ ->. '' ?' ... . . ■ - . ^ ^ : 

The foHowlng introductory scenes occur in every. yatra resrpectiiig Krishna : Eight 

br teti bojji a^re tajici fully ^rasserl, to r^jpreeeht Kri^hnii, Radha, Nandu-Ghosha, Bu- 
liif^Rnitu, Yui^hodfii Stiree-dim i, Sobb^lii, Nariidu, Vyaso-dijva, &c: These boys re* 

pttir. to the jitace prepared for the yafra^, and begin to dance, while different iiistrii* 

' r- 'j' , . 

In3nt3 q 1 in i|ic fU'i3 pi lyc.l. ■ After^tliey h^ive tlunced nUoiit mi hour, tlip^ sit cloirii. 
■whan the pops.n who repi-eaentu N.irida appears, dressed in a droli manner, with a 
.fiddle in his hand; pla^rin^ on whieff, he continues to danco and sins:, for some time. 
'At last he CiilW his servant Vyasri-dev-i ; after calling twenty times., he gives him no 
answer ; but at length lie arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, carried on the shoulders 


of two man; and, miking certain indecent gestipres, as ifhe were dancing, he falls, 
first on one side, an I then on the other. Ueoe^ disMbtmfii, and sings droll songs, 
or rather soma unmeaning jargon, which,; h<^wever, in.ehM^th«L.niu)titude hiugb. 
NarridS again calls him several times; but 'ho, fall of tricks, hiilf dance, half sons', 
half Jest, pf^lo^dt not to h^ar.^ Nai^d^ ^ow gitreH hifn a slap ; biit huji though 
he felt ftnol, asks the multitude if spme one is \eajKng another, ' as 'be heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that Narndd cailU htmy when be makes 
<1 fpolisli answer J^biit at length belaud Narudu come together, ak'd the latter asks 
^him where jie 1^ been,' upon/^hlclijsilipe low conversation ti^kes plnce^ likeAhat oC 
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two moiintebanks bn a stage in England. When tliis is ended, jNarudu (ells liis 
mail t<| rail Knslinn, and he goes to one side pf the crowd, and begins to talk with 
the person who persointes the god, telijng him, that Nariidii wishes to see him. As 
soon as he appears. Nur*dri prostrates Jiimself before him, and, rising, passes some 
compliments on Krishnu. Five or six persons, preceded by a head singer, (hen make 
their appear-mce, ami in a song recite the particulars of the cnteitainment ; after 
which Nariidti and Krishnn dauce, to which Nai‘i.di] adds a song, and tlien retires. The 
next sceii'^ exhibits Ki ishiid and his mistrehses, singing logrther. The meaning of 
one o' tiio^'* sungHT is, that tlie women, though they h^vi Krisliiin to distraction, and 
though i.ieii \er\ existence depends upon seeing him, r.ninot f)t)tuin an interview, on 
a<‘COMnt oft^e djfliculties ihrowA in the way by their hii*>baiu)s, (rieiuis, &c. The closing 
»c ‘lie ofiln^ i.itorliide, o|)eiis willi the appearance of an old woman, hent double with 
age, nitli kouree-i stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair paiiHed white. She be* . 
giiiH to <lain*e and s iig, and call?* to her a person iiained It t' mi, a female about for* 
ly, witli her face bl icked, wearing only a shred ofcloth round her loins, a liltliy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. ^ Tuis woman, thus atlired» 
begins to dance, which is continued till the old woman asks her, if she will go to Mii- 
tMtoora market. She say«. No : 1 am the daughter of a great man; 1 have other 
things to mind. Do yon think I can go to Mdf’hoora market ? After some talk of 
this* kind, (hey go aside, and the boysiii Ikiiciful dresses again singand dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this happens to be what is called 
Man'i-hhnngii, a number of performers represent the diflercrit peivon^ W'hose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversations take place, wdiich are 
partly recited in song : lladha is asbisted by several females, and Kribhnh by Ids cum* 
panioPR. . . , 

Very frequently a vatra is prolonged till near morning. Flambeaus, and other ar- 
tificial lights, are used. The spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great 
a degreelas those who behold the tragedies and comedies of the English stage. When 
a wealthy apectalor is pleased, he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated 
performer. Sometimes one person, at his own expence, hires the performers, and 
has the farce on his own premises ; at oib^times^ several persons Joiii; and continue 
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these* entertainments for a month togelheir, and expend as much as one, two, or even 
four hundred roopees. The whole village assembles. 

these y^^tras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo gods become very wide- 
ly circulated, and riveted on the minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a 
j&troiig interest in the s}stcm which thus inflames the passions. The scenes are of- 
ten very indecent, and the whole, by exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause ofli- 
centiousnOh^, piodncos a dreadful elVect on the morals of the spectators, both young 
and old. Tin* culcrt.iifimeuls u'liich relate <o tlie hi-civious Krislmd are most po- 
|•uIaI•, and draw logt tJjer the groalesi crouds; while tlios*^ which are taken from the 
histories of Hamii and Doorga, cxcifc muLli less attention. To thisis to be added 
another lamentalde fact, that the siglit c»l‘ these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned ven uieritoritnis : indeed the Hindoo flutters himself, w hen he retires from 
these scenes, inflamed w itii lust, that lie has been doing something that will promote 
his liuul blessed ucjss ; having heard the names and actions ol thc gody repeated, he 
is assured he has been doing a meritorious action, although his own mind, and the 
minds of bis wile and children, have been dreadfully poisoned with brutal and ob* 
scene images. 


SJXTION J>. ♦ 

Of Deaths^ Funeral Ceremonies^ 

WH EN a person is on the point of death, bis relations carry him on his bed, or 
on a litter, to the Ganges. This litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, 
and slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many, miles to the river;* and this 
practice is often attended with very cruel circumstances t ii.pm‘»bn, in his last agonies, 
is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the eolde^t or the hottest weathey, 
from whatever distance, to the river side, where be lie.s, if a poor man, in the open 
uir, day and night, till he expires. + ; 

* Tlie Hindoo ferryitifn make persons pay a very high price for carrying dead bcnliei acrosr river* on their 
way to Uii- 

4 1 havr heard Mh^Mman hoatiaen, who are not the most Icnder-hcartcd crctttarcB in the Wd/ld, reproach the 
liinduos vti these occasions with greut vehemence. . 
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Whoii a. person is brought down to the river side, it he is able to sec bi^ fi iruds, 
lliev !jo to him. One of them, perhaps, addresses n tew words (oliim : () Klioom ! ^ 

do you know mo ?’ Yes, Ido.’ How aieyou ?'* lam well. What need 1.-^ Ihere 
that I should fetay hero, if tJnuga w'ill but give me u phu e True, Khooi i», 

that is ail thal*s left now.” If the dying man is speakiii<; lo a snpoiio?, he says-— 

Through your blessing, let ino go to Gniiga if to an inlenor, iie Pray 

for me, that. Oimga may receive mo.” Ho then, perliaps, speaks of his wm Idly i.ruu- 
bles ; ^^Ono thing respoeting whicli I am mufa'-y i.-*, I havi^ o /t giv» o in marriaL^o loy 
two daughters : hero are nUn fi\e childiTti tor irlinm I hi; e y<. ' ht/r}} aidt to pro 
1 ide — nor is ilroro n- ten ri»i»pr - !*»r nn fimeiai ofi ligs ^—hut ^ {Hi are 

liore ; do vo t contrive ifuiL ntv lamd^ » ..i* remalii nnc!ean{' for wao< ‘ the 

means of pe* nu f ing tho-.e la d i »t»>: ami ^ei iliesf- t\\o daii::htee> are nnirriei.* to 
tlio chiUiioT? of good nu n, ' 'The <‘ther rep’.*^. *. OIi ! Khoon;. ’ ^ m auny lho*c 
thought.^ : repeat the na!ne^ oi the ' Some o«h/ r pet ,rai (.)h 1 KhfH>rti * 

Khooreej wi'-hcr' to come and ^ee vc)ti : oit;^. s iv ' ‘ ‘ He maU* a sign fv. r .‘ior to 
ronie; or. he } am going — what eatj stie iio ■: Here ate ,n lo uoit upon 

me ; .siu? w ill (oily inereasw* gt ief ■' Sojjie one again no him : *■" Oh ? Klioora ! 

perform Voitnrhnlie/'-^ Ho cou'^cnts ; when the Coreniony i pertonned. 

Jflhe sick person shotdd lie so\ etal days by the side oft he * ivn. a nuntber of ce- 
remonies are perfornK'd for the gt)od of his soirl: (he shnhioromjj is hronght, and 
sliewii to him, and he is assisted in walking r<u»iid it scleral times; i-alt, clarified 
butlei% rice, pea.se, oil, doth, brass versds, money, &c. are oflered to Vishnoo, and 
given to the bramhiin.s ; parts of diflerent pouramj.-j are read ; the bramhtins are feast- 
ed, &c. 

« Khoor^ nnr!c. Tl»c Uin<hio- rail f«nr anor?irr h\ I'.'r nn^nr-. vfn Ution \ Ow'rt-li ?hr»r h no rt^Iafion- 

f'liip. Whrn tv'»o m-igMiour't moi-t. jlsr t*idri llif Nouoif'r l»;v lur n.'.nu* of A atldrcbhCf^ 

*n rider llie oauics* mirir. < kiri l-xithtijOi f;iiiinl-(au»M ' f<'lwik,<M>i d'u.;< , 

+ The members ofa farnilv rrianin uixii'aii, and air eiif olVfiorn aii hopes aOcr deaf li, till this ceremony « 
nerformril. i Khonrre, aunl. 

\ Thai is, perform the eereiinmlfs toi m »nrsf».*. .1 across ihe river of death. The-r ceremiMijc i^on.-s' o'. 

eci tain gifts to Vislinoo, ah a co« .or Jhe vain, ni .. * r iv ? or ih/‘ comimuatioO oftUh, a totting sum in koiircea. Riec; 
e.ianfi d butter. Ac. are also ottered io Vifchaoo. 


Y 
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VVliile the sick person thus lies by tlie Ganges, if a man of some properly, he di- 
rects a relation, or particular frieiu), to at*!!!! roine one to (itva, to peiTonn the fu- 
neral rites in his name. F.hy’^i'oopees arc olUm expended, soinetiines (housHuds, in 
this work of extricating the soul from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, per- 
haps, one hundred roopcesto be given to his .spiritual guide, and if there slioiibl be 
any ornaments on the hands, &c of his wife, he gives part of* them to his spiritual 
guide., He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral riles at home; and he gives 
a smalf lot of land, and a tew roupee.^, to some bnitiiliihii, to ntlhr worship daily In the 
liiigu in a temple which he has built. if tli€> person is ii shoodrii, lie gives a legacy 
to the brnmhnn whom he lias called the son of his alnos.^ Ho also directs the division 
of his property among his children, niiikiiig a separale aliovvaiice for the widow. — 

. According to the Hindoo law, the sous have equal shares. 

The following i.s part of a real a(ldre.!is, made, a few years ago, by a dying brain- 
Irjn of Serampore, to his elder brotlier : ‘‘ ) have bought a piece of land by the side 
of the Cjang<‘s : you will lake care that a flight of .steps may be built ;t and if my 
widow fchould survive, J you will cherish her. Two daughlers, very 3 oung, will 
be left; you will see that tliey are provided with every thing necessary, and give 

* A young brainhijn aUdjited hy a jibCiuJiu, buf niil taken to his hnii<^r. • 

-t It h ru nf) id •M-r-ri njianactfir merit, tliiiiitn assist incomingfn batbeitt tlie Gansres : thexr aiciits 

ofKtepsarellK’rt'foiT very numerous in greattow iisantS their precincts. For nir»n> lotleii up (lie river, from Calcutta, 
innumerable llighlsof tbate Rtepsnre ciectcd, up and don n nhii'b flic iiihahiiants arrsecn .weiidiiig and dnucond* 
Jug eoiltinually, Init espe'eiaUy mornings and e\ening<:n( rhc^i'ue of baUittig. n^Mow the Meps. eroudsof men, 
Wumen^aiid children, of all bathe, and perforoi tliose daily ceremoine.s of their religion which are connect- 
ed with abluiioni. SeHiig (l»c l)indo|fS, at flie>e liuics, if might be imagined, Uia I they were a very devout race ; 
aome^ vvitii Iheir eyes dOM d, aVe ineiliuiiin*: oii the form nf Shivii, or ilieir gftnrdian deily ; oihern, with rained, 
handti, arc woiBhiopifig ilie risjag or seliiiic; others are pouring out waicr father deceased'' anceaior*, and 

rc|H'atir)g certain foiai^ of piaiHc oi prayer; otheiiare wmthiiig ihoir poita^ dtc. il'10i»t oflhem, fioWever, mani- 
fest great rnnUetitiou while peiToriniog liiesi* eeicinonio. The bathers ({otittn tba water with a cloth roHial their 
loins; ivhcd. op to the bie.'isf, they take ojTthis eloili, and wash it ^ then put tl irwi a^aiOf artd, nfler coming out of 
Ulc water change (iiiK cloth tor another, lu lakinK otflhe only piece of eloili that covers them, and ptitiiug on .. 
another^ tUoiigb they oce ^ul'rolludod with numbers of people, >et they doit iiisueh a iiiauner, ihatiio oni>anM'Ng 
them h put to Die hlitdi. To see a European womdn talking arm in arm'w ith her liu^iutid, overn helms the Ben- 
{raleefe u ith abtonidiuieo,, yet for IlindjBo women io bathe w Uh Die meo appears (0 them neither iiidellcate nor 
improper. 

t That u, hhould the not lurn on the fiiueral pile. 
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fliom ill marriage to kooleenli brainhftns;* give to each ii house, ornaments accord- 
iiig to cuHtoin ; a llionsnid rooppcs ready money, a little IcUk1,&c. You will also 
perforin liie difTu’ent cei'eiiioijie&>t as usual.” * 


y\s deatli approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if he is a regular Iliiidoo, 
to repeat the names of Narayunh, Hrninlia, Giinga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If heisavoishnuvh, they t« )| him to repeat the name of iVluha-prwhhoo, 
Krishiiu, Kadlta, ^c. The poor call upon chflereut deities iiidiscriinincitely. The dy- 
ing mail repeats those luinies as well as he is able ; the Wdation - vehemently urge 
him to go on culling upon tliese gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices 
ai-e heard at once tiius employed. Jf ilie doctoiMs present, and should declare that 
the patieiii is on the point ufoxpiring,'(: he tells them to let him down into the water 
up to tlie middle. When there is no doctor, Ins 1‘nends attend to this according to 
their own judgment. Just before or after being thus iniinersod, they spread the mud 
of the river on the breast, &c. of the dying inau, anil nitli one of their fingers write 
on this mud the name of some deity ; they aNopour water down his throat; shout the 
names of diirereiit deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety after hm future happiness, 
liiirrv liini into eternity; and, in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery,^ 
where it might reasonahlv be expected. Jf the person, after lying in the water some 

* thi“ pTctMcrji.in for kooleoiifls, Ihoy arc more rorrnpt in (h»*T mnnn#Ts fhan niiy ofchc 

HiiidooM, I heard of a ko.ilccdfi Urmohun. who, after marry ins s»x<y-ti ve wives, can led oRuiiofiier man'i 
wife. Uy iiersdniiiin^ h'T hoHh.-infl. lU'iny of ihc koolceou' have a very nun»rrow> |»f»**lerM y : I .jelerl fi\e ex- 
uni|iirh; (h'Misli ihry loi^hf ea'^ilv he ninlii|)lied ; Ooflu,> ii'chunUrri, ii bramhiin, Ifile of Ha^nu para, had Stixty.. 
fi.e wives, hy w honi he h.'ul forlv one son-*, and i wenly-fivedaiighiers.— Haim'i-kinkiiru, libranili' n, UrtcofKoo- 
slitiiiii. Ii.id sew’ni\-lwo vvivi's, tliirfv>tw» sonn, ami twenty. seven daiislner-^. — Vixliiioo-raiiih, a brainlil^n, late of 
(Iijiuiti li (oirii, bad «<ixfy w i\es, tweiit,> -tivesiins, niid llfteen dansicer.'*. — (lonree i libti'itQ, a brhtnhun, late of 
leeniee, h ul r*irtY'(wo o ive<, lhir(y-(w o sons, and sivteeit d.tu:;h(cr>.> KiiuiakanUi. abiaiuhuti, late of Bo^i'idii- 
rot»iieo. h.id eisluviwo wive*, eisbtecn sons, and twem, .jjx daq^liters : ibi'! man died about the year ISlO, at 
the a^e of HA sear* or inure, and wns tnarried, fur the lasl.tiipe, only three lunnths before hi> death. ]Vlo>t of 
theme iiiarriaj^e* are soii^Ul after by the relations of the femaU*, to keep up the honour of their faiiiilicsf and the 
eliildreii of i hose marriages iiivatinblv remain with their luotltei'-, ondnre uiaititaiiicd by the relatiuiisof these fc- 
niiile> : in some cases, a koolcenu faiher docs not kamv bis ow a cliildren. 

+ )le here alludes to the daily ceremonies of worship, and to iho'-e conneefed w ith the'public festivals, Somq 
families celehra«« the festivnl* of.Krisbna, others chose of the blood devourinR deiliob, Dooisa, RolCC, ^kc. 

t ,/ pvvphxing astrolo-er (doiuiijriu), lookini; at n sir'-t Hindoo, says, He is under the inlliienee 

of ^Ill'll an evil ..lai ; be oiijht to eelebralivUie woislnp ef the nine plaoeis. A bramliAti examines his c.'i>e, :ind 
snys, he is siitrerin^ for the Kins of a foi mer Irrili : (here i« no remedy. A physician feels hlspuUe, and says, this 
man has a fever ; he ou^ht to take bouie tncdK ine. 

Y 2 
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time, should not die, he is brought up again, and laid on the bank, and the liirllier 
progress of the disease is watched by the ridutions. Some persons who are carried 
clown to the riverside revive^and return home again ; biit scarcely anv instances are 
known ofporsonp surviving alter ♦mmersion in water. In r:iso«t of sudden 

and alarming sickness, many are actually itiurderedby these violent means of seiul- 
irig men to Gnnga. If a Tlitidoo should die in h'shoiise, and not within sight ofllie 
river, it is considered as a great misfortune, and his memory is sure to be stigmatiz- 
ed for it after death. 

It Is common, wdien a near relation dead, for the women to go near the corpse, 
and make a loud and mournful crying h*r some time. Ijndcr misfortuiies, the Ilin* 
doos give themselves up to a boiiiunos*? grief, having neither strength of mind, nor 
Christian principles, to serve as an auchor to the soul’^ amidst the storms of lite. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death of her child, she sits at 
’ the door, or in the house, or by the side of Uic river, and utters her grief in some 
such language as the following : * ♦ 

Ah ! my H6ree*das ! where i« he gone ? Ali I my child ! my child ! 

My golden-image Ilnroc-das who has taken ? — Ah ! luy child ! &c. 

1 nourished and reared him, whei*e is he gone ?- Ali ! my child ! &c. 

Take me with thete Ah ! my child ! &c. 

** He played around me like a goideii top Ah ! my child ! See. 

Like his lace 1 never saw one Ah ! lu’J child! &c. 

Let fire devour tiv' eyes of meii’**^^ Ah! my child I &c. . 

The infant continually called Ma ! Ma !'( Mother ! Mothelr 1) Ali ! my child ! &c. 

Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into ray. lap— Ah 1 niy ^dld J &c. 

Who n<»w drink milk : — Ah \ iny child !” &c. ^ ‘ , 

. ' ■ * . 

. .V 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, perhaps a female comes, 

" VVi)f.|, ^ve.)ia<**iaw the chi14 {hev unid— “O what a fine rbiUr' “ Wfinf n bcautifnl cIjIUI To‘lhe ctjJ 

pyes, -M cl* I'-r-, of her nvighbouri) s?he uttribufcsUie of lipi child, iiflil 4]<.* ilnMefurc pruj’?, that, afiflre catchy 
tW (hatch, c:oaibAau(v tlkc lioubc. $p the these people may be bvriR Out. ‘ ' 
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and, putting the end of her garment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort 
her, by u§iiig those arguments which a state of hcaihenisin supplies : as, Why do 
yon weep? Why destroy your health? If the child had been designed to be yours, 
it would not have died, IHiis is the fruit of children : they come to give us sorrow ; 
they come not to bestow pleasure. What did tlie mother of lianiivKriHlniu do? Did 
she get her son back ? Two of the sons of such a great man died ; was he able to 
bring them back: If crying would do, why cry alone r Haifa dozen of us would 
come, and assisl you. Perhaps, in a farmer birth, you stoic somebody’s child, and 
now your own is gone. You .set tlu' highest value on him, and thek eforeyou w€*ep ; 
but if he had hern worth any tiling, be would not fiave left you. — *Go — go into the 
house, and rornfort those who a»c left, lie was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has 
only brought sorrow uponyoii. You have neglected no means of keeping hjm alive. 
Why then mourn ? (lo, repeat the name of your guardian deity; that will do you 
good bereafter. Why weep for him ? 

To this tiic mourner replies : Ah I mother ! the heart does not receive advice. 
Was M/v u child to be forgotten ! His forehead contained the marks of kingship. 
All ! my child ! — Since it was born, the master never staid in the house : he was al- 
ways walking about with the child in his arras. ’ She now, perbap^^, breaks out 

again more violently — “ Who sliall now slay in my lap! — Ah I my child! my child !*' 
etc. — Poor women not uiifrcqueiitly break out in vehement exclamations against the 
god Yuniii, (death): “ Ah! thou wretch ! Was this in thy'mind 

If it a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, the mother dwell:? on the 
support which such a son was to the family, aa, 

Our .support is gone — Ah 1 my child! my child ! 

** Now, who will bring roopees ? — Ah I my child !*’ &c.' 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mothei , shedoe^ it in some such strain* 
ns these : 

Mother, where is she gone ? — Ah ! my mother ! my mother ! 

You are gone, hnt what have? you left for me ?~Ah 1 my mother ! iS.v, 
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**• Whom Hhall I now o»iU Motlier, Mother? — Ah ! iny motlier ! &c. 

W.iere shall 1 (iiicl such a mother ?—»Ah ! my mother!” &c. 

I 

ThtMt* laiiK^ntations for the dead are ofteiiso loml, as to be heard a great way off. 
lies they are urcompajiied'by tearing the h iir, beating the torehead^ and roll- 
ing IVoiii side to side, as though iii great agonies. 

liiimediately after the person is dead, and in many cases before Ihis takes place, 
preparations are ri.ade to burn the body.^ 1 seen t!»e w.xld lying by the side 
of the sick person while he v\as still living. The person b(*ing d( ail, his son, per- 
haps, takes up water, in a new pot, and, whilf? the priestt reads the prayer, puts 
linseed abd toolsee leaves into the water, ami, alu r anointing the body with clarifi- 
ed butter, pours it on his fatlier^s head, as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied 
by a prayer to the different holy rivers, that llieymay come into this pan of water, 
and that the deceased may have the merit of having been bathed in them all. Then 
the son, throwing away the old clothes, puts new ones npon the corpse, one of which 
is foliled, and placed on the body apoita. One of the relations now digs a hole in 
the earth, over w'hich the wood is laid: about 3001b. of w ood is siitlicient to consume 
a single body. The rich through sandal w'ooil, on account of its fragrance, among 
the other, wood of the funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a little. J 
Clarified bhUer, and Indian pitch, are also poured upon the wood ; upon which a new 
piece of cloth is spread, and in thi^ doth the body i$ w'rapped, and placed on the pile, 
with the face downwards, If a man, and the reverse, if a woman ; the head being laid 

towards the north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of gokl, or copper, 

r . • , - ' " ' . . . , : 

• Tlir burning uf ilie b -dy is oii(‘ of thr tirst^crreinonies whl'eli,fii« J(indoo‘i pri fiirm for fhe help of the dend 
in a If ilie rprpmvny has iinl h4*eti iithMided iv, ihr offei iDgm to the mahes. canho.t hr perthmied. 

If a person Is so po»»r .'fs not to t»e ubh* to provide cloUi, rlai ilied butler, riro, iv.iter pons, and other 

tilings, beddr Ilie IVc to tbc'pnesi, lih ifnMt hi*;; .'imoiti; h«h noighbuiirs. If ilio bo'lv ;s thrlnwfi into th«- river, or 
burnt, without (he neetiUonied eereuionio>, at u future lline (he cer^ ui9y he perfoimeii over mu jiiuige uf 

the deceii?>ed.ppraMi made of ihe blades t>r kooshu gitisi. ; 

. w , 

•f Somebramhuui arrcemptoyedliythOodrAsin repeatio^th^pru^/f'is fQrlbe'diiad, but they arc greatly drupised. 

‘ ■ ' ‘ * ' . 

t ' There were abundance orpresentb Ibrovvii into the fatal of several forts ; these consis'ed, for tho 

nio«r pjiri, of to,ny ganaeou aad perfumesj throwa on the body a» It burned, jintiquUi€$, 
vul. 1, p. 
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is ))roi]ght ill coiiicirt with the mouth, iiostrils^ and ears; and after tiiis, Imilcd 
rice, idaiilains, clanfied butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of the toolsce, &c. 
are oflered in a ball to the deceased, repeating his name and family. The heir-at- 
law then lights some straw, walks round J^he pile three* times, with face averted^f 
and touches the mouth of the deceased with the (ire; after which, those present set 
the pile on fire all round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to tlie regent of 
fire, that, wl'other the deceased committed sin, or practised religion ; sinned know- 
ingly or iinkiiowingly, he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its sins, 
and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The fire burns about two hours; the 
smell is extremely oftensive when no pitch is used. Three fir four relations generally 
jierform tliis last office for the ile?id. Wlien the body is partly burnt, it may so hap- 
pen that some bony parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, together with 
the skull, are earerully gathered, beaten to pieces, and consurned; yet they say, that 
the part about the navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is always to 
be found after tlie rest oi' the body is burnt. This taken up, rubbed in the mud, and 
thrown, as far as possible, into the river. Tho Hindoo who related these facts, agsur- 
ed the author, that when lie assisted to bum the body of hi. father, this was actually 
the case. lie added, without the least apparent concern, that the burning made a noise 
like tho frjj ing of fat, and that when he beat his father's skull to pieces, lobe reduced 
to ashes wdth the other bones, it contained a very large (juaiitify of melted fat. At the 
close, the heir, taking seven sticks, a spun long, in his hand, walks round the pile se- 
ven times, throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circumanibulation; and then 
beats the fire with the hatchet seven times. Water is now brought, the whole place 
W'ashed, and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from tho funeral pile and the 
Ganges nviy unite. They then fill a pot with water, cover it w ith an earthen plate, 
and put upon the ])late eight kourees. They ufierwards, w ith the handle of the 
spade, break this pot, spill the water, and then, crying Huree-bnl, or huzza ! they de* 
part. 

* ** At the funerals of the einperors, or renowned generals^ ns ^oou as the wood was liprhted. llie soldiers, and 
all the company, made u solemn conrH* tliree times round the pile, to show their nffeciiou to the deceased ; of 
which we have numerous e\uioj|lleB in history.'* — AenneU, 

'f ** The next of blood performed the ecremr>ny of ii|(htii)((tbe pile ; which they did with a torch; lurutog 
their face ail the while the other w ay , us if it wus doue out of aecdMity , unit not wUliDKly,”— -ij&Nf. 
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porfions who have burnt theclead become unclean, and rnnnot n turn to Ih^^ir 
bouses till they have batlie<L< After i^having;, bathini;:, aii<l puttincf on new garments, 
one of which is twisted like a rope, ora poila, the heir at law goes homo. Ye< a son 
cannot eat or drink on the i!ii v of bis father’s funernL Before Oiev who liav«^ burnt the 
dead into the house, tliey touch RoinefiiT', prepared and placed at the door for the 
piir|)o«e j lliey put their luind oa the fire, take the Hiller leaf of the lime treoj chow 
it, and then spit it out again. Near relations put on now clothes, take off their neck- 
laces. relVain from rombing theJr hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an iiriil>rclla, 
rliling in a palatupieen, or wearing slioi^s oi* a tnrhan. The^e and oilier actions are 
intended as signs of an mirleanstatc, ih wedt as ofa time of-orrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any roremony. Those wl o can- 
not afford to bqy wood, perfumes, &c# throw" the body into the river, or fasten i( in 
the earth wilL^a' stake and a cord by the side of I lie l iver, or tie a pan filled w th 
water lo the body, and sink it*/ The bodies of ihose who leavt* no [<oirs, but liave 
left prepeidy, are burnt, but no one can. put fire to the mouth, or* perform any oilu r 
, futieral ceremd)^y, e^tj^pCthal o|J|jaerely burning the bodj*. It is considered as n 
gi^eat mmfortune, to have no |jaIo or female* relation, (o perlbrm fite last oflirphfor 
the dead. XJie practice of throwing deed bodies into the rive r, is, in many places, 
a dreadful muispnee,^ as, in case a body slioiild float to the side o.f the river, sind re- 

ii- ' ' 

main Jf will rnntiniiR to infwt (he whole oeighboiiriioodrltH Uio viiUiirei-, 

dogfl, jackal);, and other animals, have (Icvoiirti! it. The Ihrowing of dead bodies, 
and other.fijih, into the river, makes the flanges, in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, reaenrhle a conimoii sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with the 
-greatest appetite, bathe ,in ii every day., to cleanse both their bodicaitiul souls, and 
carry it to an iaimetisr di^tancei as .the grea^st tmngitmble iriMistire. ,, 

-V' \ 

■ t* • 1 ^ ^ I ' ' ' 

Sometimes, tk^ifgh the want. Af'#iijhd,’'j^e'bod5fc not qui^Iluirti(, when the re- 
mains are coilocfe^ anid thrown inth jthe Htwi'.'. . . 

If a person dies under an evil star,*’ a bercmonj; •» pn-formed to reiiitove the evil 

* A wife ntfi aaliHiter may ficrforni Uic cerC'JAiiiiiei/br'tarrt^fa^ h«l they arc not rook^ert'd a» so merilori- 
•tt^as when perrormed by m ton. 
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consequences of this in regard to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter is oifered, and the worship of Vishnoo, Yuiuu, Ugt!c\ 
Shivu, Suoryu, Vayoo, and other gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnnvus, when a person is carried to the river side, on 
the approach of death, he is preceded by songs and music. 1 have beard of a Hin- 
doo at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was preceded, in this journey to 
the river, by a hundred large drums, and a great number of friends, singing, “ Chela 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead, and sometimes they bury 
their widows alive.* The mendicant voisbnlivus (voiragSs) also, bury their dead by 
the side of the ( ianges, or near the tooliisee plant, or in a house, placing some salt in 
the grave, and sometiines planting the toolnsiS upon it They bury the corpse in a sit- 
ting posture; place to ihisw leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, &c.; write the 
name orKrishn& on (he anus, neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; 
encircle the neck with a toolils^ bead roll, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the 
grave, amidst songs, and the sounds of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accompanying it, are considered as 
necessary to a person’s happiness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of the dead, even by (he side of the Ganges, as equally meritorious with 
burning the body ; which is supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 

* Fur on Hccount of (hit practice, mo vol. it. page 309. 

Z ■ *'■ 
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8KCT10N X. 

Remarks m the icndenci/ of the Hindoo InstUulions^ and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying custoniR of the Hindoos, in proportion to their antiquity, must 
necessarily possess a powerful influence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the author wishes to con- 
clude this chapter with a few observations. ' 

;; ’ 

The early raamages ofthe Hindoos claim our first attention. Admitting that 
many well-founded objections may be made to deferring this union too long, still na- 
ture seems to require, that the parties ahoiild be old enough to nourish, educate, 
and govern their oHspring, whicb can hardly be the. case, where marriages are con- 
acted at the age of twelve or fourteen. To those premature marriages we are un- 
aubtecHyJo atfribiite the general appearance of old age in the persons of Hindoo 
omen before they have reached even the meridian oflife. Another more serious 
bjection to this custom, arises from the number of persons left in a widowed state 
eforc the con^uidmation'or the marriage; for, after tlie performance ofthe ceremo- 
y, the girl, being i# many cases too young, renuiin.s with her father for one or two 
c^ars, and thefeiiwhaps becomes a widow, — and us widows are prohibited from mar- 
age, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden paths. 1 am not prepared to 
leak to the pjrobable number of these infant widows, but am assured, by unsuspect- 
i, becaiW uh^^ that they are yery numerous. . ; , 

* s' ■' j 4 ' ■ . ;, <■ , ' V "• I ■ 

To tills unfeeling cuiUl^Js aifded.onotherjf still moro'^^^tmrodf, «lid which 
ills upon the whole body of tha^^f |ffly.tng theui' av«n the of 

lucatioiii . the ino8|i|^efu} ii^iaitic9y« litmtM whb ehall 

arc to as^e to the dangerode^t^-eintbracjl^'ui^in^ aUe W rrad ahd^^ite'. 'Not a 
ingle female s^iaihni^y^jshp among Iliiid#s ; j^d^.f>aasib1y u 

lest with the cdinmon rudimtfuls of eveil Uindpp li^rnjung, are to be found among as 
miiy millions. llowg^Uy must a^.hhtipABV^rlirfm system, which 

oons one half of the ippu}rt4^ngs it cont»i^itto a state of hri^'i^brance ! 
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Tliis deficiency in tlio education and information of females not only prevents their 
becoming agreeable compuiiions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them that instruction which Inv.-, 
the foundation ot future excellence; by^hich tender offices, Juiropeuii mothers be- 
come greater benefictors to the age in which they live, than all the learned men with 
which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of the other sex are excluded even 
llie .simplest elements of geography, astronomy, natural history, and every portion of 
history. — It might be possible, however, by securing the co-operation and influence 
of learned iiatix (fs, to prevail upon the in islers of native schools to introduce the ele- 
mentary principles of science, as additioris to tlioir priisent plan of education, were 
proper books [Prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such as should send to 
the Magistrate of the district, proofs of proficiency in these parts of elementary know* 
lodge. 

' The exclusion of females from every public and social circle, is another lamen- 
table blemish in tlie civil institutions of the Hindooa^; for who will deny, that, to the 
company of the fair sex, we are to attribute very much of the politeness and urba- 
nity w'hicli is found in the manners of modern times amongst European nations? 

But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the inestimable benefits of edu- 
cation; even their legislators direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most 
coni|dete depression : thus (he divine Manoo : Women have no business with the 
text of the v^da : thus is the law fully settled t having, therefore, no evidence oflaiv, 
and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful wonieh must be.as foul as filsebood it- 
self; and this is a fixed rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, (heir want of settled afiection, and their perverse nature, (let them be guarded 
in this world ever go well) they soen become alienated from their husbands. Mii- 
noo allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, and of ornament, im- 
pure appetites, wrath, weak, flexibility, desire of mischief, an^ bad conduct. Day and 
night must women be held by their protectorg in a state of depondance.*’ 
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The permission of polygamy, and the case with which a man may put away his 
wife,* must be highly unf.ivoiirable to the interests of virtut>, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only necessary for a man to call his 
wife by the name of iitother,t and ail connubial intercourse is at an end : this is the only 
bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widow**, and burn them alive : but ,he 
perpetual degradation and starvation to which those widows are reduced whointh#’ 
permit to live, sinks them below m Any of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, however mild, surely demands 
the reprehension of every individual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature.— In some parts of India, children are as much an article of sale as goats or 
poultry. 

, i' .v , 

The division of the whole population into dilferent casts, is prejudical, in the lii»h- 
est degree, to the general happiness : it is not the creation of dilVeM cnt orders fonmled 
on merit, properly, &;c. v^hach still leaves all the social and benevolent feelings in un- 
constrained operation, but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices ofthr 
against the &marltans had : How is it, that thou, being a Jew, askogt drink of me 
who am a wordan of Samaria ?” If, however, this institution cannot be changed by 
a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting the happiness of the governed, 
' the whim or elimity of an individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person a 
disaster worse than death: such a sentence, one would think, should proct^cd from 
some regular and acknowledged authqtdty, in consequence of an offence clearly de<* 
fined and ascertained., 

The honours, next to divine^ claimed by the brambnns, even where the charactei 

♦ “ A bttrri*n ulfe may be superseilrd by anoiher in ibe eigbtb;^r; sbe whose cbildreo arc nil dead, in 
the tenth ; who brings forih imly; daughters, tn the ele\eutb whb speaks unkiudly, without delay." — 
MunQo. 

;• ' ' “ ■.-f'-x'" •' 

^ -f A person who may bean oceastonal visitor, not tinfreqttiyilyliddreMes himself io Ibis manner to the females 
ef the family , ai a pUdga for the purity of bis behaviour. 
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of the claimant is notoriously infamous, and the degradation of three- fourths of the 
Hindoos, under tlie name of shoodri s, may wdl awaken the compassion of every be- 
nevolent individual. — Such are the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this peo- 
ple, operating on the great mass of the pppulation so as to ffdiice them to the low- 
est possible state of degradation. 

the habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable to health, especially dur- 
nig the wet and cold seasons, as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them . 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It is very common also to 
u uU'ge flit by the side of the house, with the earth drawn from which the walls 
ar*' form *d these pits, being filled with water during the rains, contribute greatly 
iIm* unw lioiesomencss of the dwelling house. To this we might add, that vast 
miiers who travel to festivjils are obliged to sleep on the bare ground at night, 
e.Kp.isod to all the inclemencies of the weather. 'Vo these circumstances, added to 
urisub l :n(ial diet, some of the most daiigcrouH diseases of the country ai’e perhaps 
U> he atU ibuted. 


T'«‘ of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the cold season, not only to 

misery or the poor, but to the number of the afilieted : the eagerness of the poor 
U obtain shreils ofco.irm; woollen cloth to cover their heads, and their general dislike 
i>f the cold season, prove that they siifl'er much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the ignorance and rapacity of the 
qucicks who bear the character of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery. — 
It would surely lie an act of philanthropy to improve the medical knowledge of the 
Hm;{'oos; and this might be easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
.no ruction of (he medical class; and by disseminating, in the native languages, 
^hiropean ideas on the nature of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of governing the Hindoos by their 
own laws is maintaiued, it wpuld surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
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stroll improvements from the English civil aud criminal laws incorporated with theirs 
as are most suited to their condition^ and to the improved state of society . To snppos(» 
that the Hindoos would be oifendcd at this, would tiianifest a deliciency of knuivied^e 
respecting the nature oLfliiidvX) prejudices^ which I should be verj^ sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve mouths in India. 

Tlio heavy expencas attending marriages, ns well as those incurred at tlic celebra- 
tion of the rites for the repose of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the 
lower orders in debts they are never able to discharge, arc also great obstructions to 
the progress of the Hindoos in civilization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the poor, and that at a most enor- 
mous interest, (as high as 30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps the 
lower orders in a state of wretched dependance. A Hindoo seldom makes provi* 
sion for thefuture; he borrows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar,* the lime consumed in pilgri- 
mages, and the burden of swarms of.mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, greatly 
tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The lon^ 'hit&Rlral« which conitnoaly take place betwixt their meals, appear to be 
highly iiijuriotui to'tbe health of the people. 

Th^ removal of the dying to the bankti of the GangeSf the volantary immolations 
at places the resort of pilgrims, and the burning of widows ^ivej entail so much mi- 
sery on the IfiuJoo that eyer/humane heart is rent pieces whenever these 
horrible practices are brought iitto public notice.^ The ypeat success which has at- 
tended the benevolent exertions of Goveroiiient in attain cases, encourages us to 

hope, that the hand of mercy will, sooner or wte^', lieal the wounds of a country 

■ ■t" -'V . ' 

« Tif nu‘nberof(riii»let wlweooa(illsriinage,aratt^||itf«.b,iitothcnamberofin.IerMtlireeti>.ne, 

«r cvcD mote. 
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Mot'din::: at every pore from the fanga of anperstition. — Those crueltio? can have so 
little sanction from iiny form of religion, are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and 
have in some instances been prevented with so much ease, that one can scarcely for- 
bear wishing, that more may be done to^revent such plain violations of the duties 
men owe to themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to blunt the feelings ofthe liv- 
ing ; and tl»e inetlKid of doing it, presents a striking contrast to'tlie respect, and ten- 
der feeling, cheri^iird in hiirvoig the dead among Christians : in the Hindoo fune- 
rals, no children (»r relations are seen w<‘epiiig over the pile; the only persons pre- 
sent, are < wr> or tliree men, witli bamboos in their hands, to keep the limbs and bones 
on the fire, and to facilitate their destruction : even the ashes are washed away, or 
thrown into the (langes, not leaving a vestige that can remind the living of their de« 
ceased friends tlie place where the dead are burnt, is not a grove of cypress adorti- ■ 
ed with monuments, but the common receptable for whatever oflends the sight. 

It i<', however, hut ju.<;(ice totlie Hindoos, to mention certain of their inslitutions 
vvlixli would do honour to any country: 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to enable them to teach the 
frliastrns to others ; and all learned teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of me- 
rit, though in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

% 

The forming pools of water for public use, is a greaf blessing; and the making of 
roads, though limited to the direction of sacred places, and intended only for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable: utility. — ^Hospitality to travellers 
is a national characteristic, and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any village where he may happen 
to arrive. — The erection of houses, adjoining (he flighty of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of compassion, which reflects 
honour on the Hindoo nation-; though this, and similiar institutions, arise out of the 
s\i])er&titioii of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed to benevolent feelings.— 
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planting of orc^ard*«, and trees for shade ; ami giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar coiiiineiulation. 

Nolwithstandiiig the counteracting ipflueneo of the cast, formal agreements of 
friendship, even between branihnnsand sboSdrhs, are very comnion. When tlmse agree- 
ments are made, the parties choose a name by which to call each other, as brimllioo, 
moitr%* sangatrijt &c, ; they present to each, and somotime*^ to ilic familios of each, 
suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. Persons going to tim temple of 
J'lgnmiat’hri, in Orissa, sometimes make aigreemciiN of fricmdsliip tliere, and ratity 
llieiii by presenting to each other the sacred food, ihe orti* of ./ng.inn.it’lin. When 
Iwo females thus join in friendship, they call each other soi,^ or vnkoold-phoolh,^ or 
rank 'ir a, II or dekh inn-hasee,* &c. These frien Iships, though often suddenly formed, 
spring from mutual attachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after death is very strong and 
general ; and, however inadequate, to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are excited by (his concern, these 
acts, many of them very expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an afier-state 
which may put to the blush many professed Christians. 

The author now proceeds to olTer a few remarks on the moral state of the Hindoos, 
though he is aware of the difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom U, thousand varieties and shades of difference must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that though the Hindoos are toler* 
ably quick of apprehension, mild|t communicative, and poUt|, we are not to look 
among them for the solid Virtues, as integrity, humanity, truth, or generosity. The 

« Friend, 'f C«Mnpanion. % word inltmateti, Ihntthf) will rneb consent to what tbe other proposeit. 
S The flower of the vukoolfi. { A sign of the zoclinc. • Thi» wf»rd Intimates, that the si^lit of each other will 
produce Ian j^hler. . , ♦ 

4 I witth here to be undemtnod speaking only of the Hlodons, and not of Mfi>&]inans, who, in this country, 
answer ton neuiiv to the description which lUunfo Park hoi fiyeo of the bt6sb)mnD«i in Africa. He who baa read 
Park's »r count of his treatmeot by Mi at Benown, will, 1 appjfehend, see the picture of a Mahonetu in every 
part of the world. See Par Travels, pag« 131, &c. 
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cast confines all llieir social feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when he is cut ofi* from at 

bulk of his fellow creatures, and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke wilh llic in, on 
pain of total degradation? ^ 

If love of country be a virtue, we arc hardly to expect it amongst a people who 
liavebeen so long governed by their conquerors; the Hindoos areatlached to the place 
of Ihoir birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they know nothing of patriotism. 
Nor are we to look amongst them for any of the virtues which spring from the ciijoy- 
mout of liberty, ami from those benevolent institutions which owe their existence to 
the influence of (Uirislianity. India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief of the poor and unfortunate, no charity schools, no 
benevolent societies of any kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative? principle capable of improving the moral con- 
dition of the people. How then can it ho expected that the Hindoos should be virtuous? 

An excellent writer, in his sketch of the state of British India, speaking ofthe H in- 
doos, says, ‘ Instances of filial disobedience are said seldom to occur ^ their women 
are distinguished by a iidedity to their vows, which would do honour to the sex in 
the most civilized nations,^ p. 53. Now, it is very unfortunate, that in no respect 
are the Hiiuloo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, and conjugal fidelity. 
The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very strong attachment lo’their children, but they are ex- 
ceedingly neglectful of early discipline; and hence disobedience to parents is prover- 
bial to a shocking degree. Hindoo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesita- 
tion in grossly abusing both fiither and mother. It is a fact wliicli greatly perplexes 
many of the well informed Hindoos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste ; while their wives, tliough con- 
tinually secluded, watched, and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty years in Bengal, and whose 
opinions on such a subject demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hindoo 
women was so greaty that he scarctljy thouight there was a single instance o f a ti'ife who had 
been always faithful io her husband. 
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The acknowledgment ofllMrHn-miriin, the second Snn^skritii pnndit in th6 college 
of Fort William, alluding to the lascivious character of the god Krishnn, that ‘ almost 
e\ cry house in Calcutta, and other largo towns, contained a Krishnii,’ €*xhihit 9 pretty 
plainly the state of (ho public morals. The ninnber of houses of ill-fame* in Calcutta is 
altuosl incredible. Indeed, such is the liciuitious character of this people, that, not- 
withstanding all the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhhns live with pnriar, and 
Musidman women. Some years ago, one of the Hindoo rajas, of the kshiitriyu cast, 
retained an haiglish concubine; and afterw^ards had a family by a Mrmulinaii woman, 
whose sons were invested with thepoita ; and wewe all married to Hindoos. This 
woman had a separate house, wdiere the mja visited her; sIjo worshipped idols, had 
a brainhun for her spiritual guide, and another for lnw priest; and all the llindooi 
around partook of the food which had been cooked in lh(^ houses of this woman and 
her children, so that thoiisamis of persons, according the strict laws of the shastru, 
forfeited their casts. In all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Aloorshudn- 
bad, See. many rich Hindoos live with lV1n.mi)maii concubines ; and, amongst tbe low- 
er orders, this intermixture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more general. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word for ^ thank you/ and gra- 
titude itself appears to make no part of their virtues ; for, the greatest benefits con- 
ferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment, I have known Eu- 
ropean physicians perforiri the most extraordinary cures on the bodies of the natives 
gratuitously, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual returning to ac- 
knowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extra vagant Hattery, and the most fulsome panegyric. It is 
really curious to see the contrast betwixt thebluntness of an enlightened European 
or American, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified polish of these naked Hindoos. 
On proper occasions, their conduct is truly graceful; and perhaps they may not im- 
properly he ranked among (be politest nations oiieartli ; yet, it is equally true, that, 
where a Hindoo feels that he is superior to a foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often tha most insolent fellow on earth. 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo ^aracter, is their proneness to decep- 
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lion and falsehood. Perliaps this is the vice of all effeminate nations,* while Idnnt 
honesty* and stern integrity, are most common in climates where men arc more ro- 
bust. It is likewise certain, that people in a state ofmental bondage are most deceit- 
fiil; and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of nianlv independence. 
An English sailor, however vicious in other respects, scorns to take retngeiiia false- 
hood: but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by the shastrn, which 
admits of prevarication in cases of necessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, 
whenever their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temptation. 'J’lie 
author lias heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, that it was iiiipossibb* to transact 
bu'^iiiess, with a strict adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be imticed in a fuliirt; stale At other times, they profess to have the 
greatest alihorienct* of lying, and c|Uot<* the w'ords of their sha.strris which prohibit, 
this vice, with everv appearance' of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence of a clause in a court of 
justice, will swear falsely in (ho most shocking manner, so that a judge never knows 
when he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, ^Iml some of the courts of 
justice are infested by nBOi of men termed four nms men,; who, for so paltry a sum, 
are willing to make oath to any fact, how^ever false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy animal life for food, have re- 
ceived credit for being very humane; but wo look in vain amongst them for (hat re- 
fined sensibility which makes men participate in the distresses of others ; their cruelty 
towards the .sick, the insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their cat- 
tle, and even towards the cow', a form of the goddess Blingnviitee, is carried to fh^ 
must abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among the Hind ^os, and is ex- 
ceedingly facilitated, and detection prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick per- 

* In ronvrr*atioiiii wffU fhe ITinrtoos, 1 have hfani ihom nvow, ihr way to approach a great man itas tn 
Uniter him rxceediof^iy I in fftct, this wa» ihe iiiriiiod 4»rplcasin^ and gaiiiinir acregs to ihc 

The iostancefi c^iven In tlie poorantis, of the gods hrint; overcome py tlaUcry. are innumernhle. 

A a 2 
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sons to the banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. Main anecdotes 
oh this subject might be given : for the sake of illustration, I give the following: 

A few years ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, sent for an .Eng- 
lish pliv'^iciun from th:it city. By (he time this gentleinun arrived, his relations had 
brought the sick raja to the river side, and, in^ short time, would, no doubt, have 
killed him. The pliysician reproved them for their ^ant of feeling, and ordered his 
patient to be carried home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Ilefore the doctor 
took his leave, he made the raja promise to give him the earliest inlormation it ho 
should be hereafter sick. Soon afterwards, (he disease having i\*tin*ned, he sent 
for his old friend; but, before he could arrive, his relations had disjiati hed him witli 
the mud and water of the sacred stream. Instances of persons being secretly poi- 
soned by their relations, are numerous, especially in the lioiisi's of the rich, where 
detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the W'onib, is also prevalent to a 
shocking degree in Bengal. Inthe family of a single kooleenu bramhan, whose daiigh* 
tors never live with their husbands, it is common fur each daughter to destroy a child 
in the womb annually ; this crime is also very )>revalf'n( simony widows, so numer- 
ous in this country. The pondit who gave me tliis information, supposes that 
10,000 children arc thus murdered, in the province of llengal, every month ! ! Ex- 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary and shocking circumstance, this person ap- 
pealed to the fact of many females being tried for tliese oflences, in the courts of jus- 
tice, ill every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was so notorious, that every child 
in the country knew of it; and that the crime had ac(|uired an appropriate name, 
p6t(i-plicla, viz. thrown from the belly; p^t-ph^laniS is also a term of abuse, which 
one woman often gives to another. It is a fact too, that many women dieXifler taking 
the drug intended to des^oy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, that it is not uncommon 
for persons to live together, for the greatest length of time, without the least con- 
fidence in each other ; and, where the greatest union apparently exists, it is dissolv- 
ed the slighest collision, A European never has the heart of a Hindoo, who 
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neither .knows the inilueuce of ^ratilude^ nor leeis the dignity of a clibinlei estcd at* 
tachuieiit. 

The Hiiu]('os are excessively addicted [o covetousness, especially in thegreut towns, 
where tliey ha\e l>jen corrupted by coituiierce : almost the whole of their incidental 
coiiversalioii turns upon roopocsand kourecs. 


Gaming is another vic(? t<i u liich the Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writings, 
are extremeU addicIcMl, and in the practice of which their holiest luoiiarcb, Yoodhis* 

t’liiiij, twice lost his kingdom. 

*■ • 

They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the applause of their neighbours, 
howe\ er parsimonious at ollu r tin es, w ill be content to incur the heaviest expeiices. 
Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are all regulated by Ibis principle. ‘ A great 
name’ i^* the first object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of their 
dread. Such a person has uiaiTied his daughter to such a kool&ciiu, or, he is of u fu*^ 
inily uiiconlaminated by mixture w ith shobdrus, or by eating prohibited food ; or, he 
has expended so manv thousaiid roopees on the funeral riles for histiilher; or, he is 
very liberal, especially to brumhuiis; or, he is very eloquent, or very learned— aie 
common forms ot'commendution among this peo[)le, and to obtain which they consi- 
der no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits their national pride to shew it- 
self; but from the number of their ornaments it is evident, that they come .short of no 
lUitionin this respect : these o»'imineiits are applied to the forehead, the ears, iio.se, 
arms, wrists, fiii»ei*s, ancles, toes, &c. The ornament on the forehead is fastened 
with wax; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hanging dow n to the cliiii. Thieves, 
ill the dead of night, as Ihey are about to decamp with jiluiider, freipiently tear oft 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This partiality to ornainenls is not 
however confined to leinale^: gold chains round the neck, and rings on the WTists, 
are very common amongst boys; silver or gold rings also are almost universally teen 
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on the hand.^ of tlie mon, rich and poor, {servants and labourer? ; and where a silver 
one cannot be atibrded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, lhou:;h it has been said, that theJHindoos are a moral, and comparative- 
ly an honest people?, there needs no attempt to pi*ove, to person?* onij;a;;ed in busi- 
ness in this country, that such an assertion is as far from truili as the distmu o be< v\ i xt 
the poles : every one who \ va > been obliged to employ the lIiiuio(j^. Ins h id ibc most 
mortifying proofs, tliat, if the vices of lying, deceit, (li»h<»uesty, and imptirity, can 
degrade a people, tlien the Hindoos have sunlv to tin* d(‘p}h*, <d tinman de- 

pravity. Whole pages might be written on thi*^ painful Mibjf'cl, idl flit’ leader wa? 
perfectly nauseated with the picture of thtdr disgnsrlng vices. 'fhe c(nn|)laints of 
Kuropeans are so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty oClbe native^, that n per- 
son can seldom go into the company of those who »‘in]>lo\ Ifn ni, uitlH>iil luniring 
these complaints. Instead of its being true, that property may be lefi for months 
and yeai> in safety, (unless it be committed to the care of a pr?rson whose own pro- 
perty will lie forfeited if any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and'without discovery turn into money, are not safe for a moment, 
unless well secured. Servants scarcely over make a ’oargain. even for their native 
masters, without securing something for themselves. Europeans are considered as 
fair gamej and he is esteemed the most capable who can defraud them the most. A 
roaster, whether native or European, is seldom able to discover the treachery and 
deceit of his servants, unless they happen to quarrel among th<?mselve8 ; and then 
the spirit of revenge, working in the mirfds of the injured, brings to light scenes of 
villainy which overwhelm the master with astonishment, and loo often excite in him 
a perfect h itred of the native character. The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Ifiridoos is so much dreaded by Europeans, that they trembb* for the 
murals of their children, and consider their removal to Europe, 5iowe\er painful such 
a separation may be to the mind of a parent, aSrabsoUitely necessary to prevent their 
min. Ill the capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English soldier is 
considered as an angel, compared with a native woman. Lying is universally prac- 
tised: lUe author has never known a Hindoo, who 'has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever bethought he could draw the. slightest advantage from it« 
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The want of conipasKion aiul tenderness towards the poor, the sick, and the d3?ing, is 
so notorious, that European trail veers are frequent filled with horror at the 
proofs oUlu ir inhumanity, merely as they pass along the roads, or navigate the ri- 
vers, in this cnuulry. » 

Asa Christian minister, the author hopes, that the view, given in this and the suc- 
ceeding volume, of t])e moral and religious state of these nations, will f nhance tin* 
value of Di\in» lte\ eliiti<n in the estimation ofevery sincere Christian. Kespecting 
the correc tin*s> of his siau meiits, he fears no honest and thorough investigation, if 
made on the spot. 

Jt isa factoftl:e most clKeriiig nature, that every exaininnfion hitherto made into 
the hisS>n , rhronology, and religion, of pngaiinations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of the Gfispol ; and this has 
been einiiumtly the case us it respects the Hindoo system, the last hold ot tlu' enemies 
of revelation : — and thus the progress of the Truth through the world, like the path 
of the just, shines more and more unto perfect day.’’ 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the human capacity in every age, 
the Divine Nature, is so ])laiidy unfolded in the Gospel, that the moat uidettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest knowledge, that is, to worship 
God in spirit and in truth ; hut in the Hindoo system, \\v have innumerable gods, all 
of them subject to the discordant passions, ivbich, according to Krishnn, are Mhe 
wombs of futurt* pain.’ 

In that ijraud and most interesting concern, our acceptance with God, the Hindoo 
system has ho one principle whicli can pacity thecx»nscierice, or remove the fears which 
a sense of guilt inspires ; but tlie gospel supplies that hope whicli becomes ^‘an an- 
chor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.’’ 


llelative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, to contend for which some 

writers have inceasidcrateljr entered the field of controversy, 1 hope the perusal of 
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the foregoing reniark^, and of the Introduction to the Second Volume, together with 
an impartial examination of the many facts in different parts of the work, will set the 
question for ever at rest. Suffice it to sav, in this place, that a few scattered pas* 
sages excepted, in works never read nor heard of by the great bulk of the ronitmi- 
nity, there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the Hindoo sysiem ; but, 
in its operation on the minds of millions, it adds an overwhelming force to the evi! 
infltierices to wliic.h men are exposed, and raises into a horrid Hauif all the inipiu^^ 
and diaboliciil passions which rage in the human heart. 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all religion'^ ar*' alike, tliat manv no- 
minal eliristians are as wicked as tie? Hindoos, t'l .nor • st>. riiis isadaiitted 

as a painful firl, and an awful proof '>1* th:' d^^pravitv of }njin..n nature: but let 
such persons consider, that Tlindooi^m iias never maib' a Hnr>lo \o(ar\ more tisofui, 
more moral, or more happv, llian lie would have been, if he had lUMer known a sin- 
gle dogma oftlu ^liastrfi. H lias rather done that which was charged upon l|ie Scribes 
and Piuiriscos, MaM. xxiii. lo. 7Mie Christian Religion, on (he contrary, has (urTicd 
millions upon luillious from vice(o virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to 
all, especially to their more immediate connections ; has banished miserv from all its 
sincere recipients, restored them to present hnppines.s, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign ellects it has produced on 
an innumerable multitude of men, and rai.scd many ( > i hat exalted stale of moral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors to the whole human race. 
These are indisputable facts, — to which we might aild, the general blessings it has 
dilTused over the whole civilized world; which owes to the (iospol whatever it pos- 
sesses above the m ist savage nations. Finally, let it l>e turtluM' consitlered* that it 
is only necessary fn fliiidooism to prevail naiversally, and the world becemes im- 
mediately covered with darkness, without a single ray of light ; writli vice, without a 
vestige ofgenuine morality, and wdtii misery, without the? least mixture of rational and 
pure happiness. L*d Giiristianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, itg 
spirit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease to theends of the earth 
—ignorance and superstition will be banished — injustice and oppression removed- 
jails, chains, and gibbets, rendered unnecessary—- pure morality, flowing from the 
religion of the heart, will diffuse universtal happiness, and earth become the vestibule 
of heaven. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Z/ilerature of the Zliudoos. 

SECTION I. 

THE Hindoos attribute their ancient writings to the gods; and, for the origin of 
the vedus, they go still higher, and declare them to have been from eternity. Tliough 
it would be unjust to withhold the palm of distinguished merit from some of their 
learned men, especially when we consider the early period in which tliey Jived, yet, 
when compared witli aliiio.st any writer of modern times, we are ready to pity the 
weakness of unassisted reason, even in individuals in whom it shone with all its an- 
cient splendour. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo pliiloBophers*^ flourished, is still 
involved in much obscurity ; but, the apparent agreement, in many striking particu- 
lars, betwixt the Hindoo and the Greek philosophy, noi only suggests the idea of 
some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for their belonging to one age, not- 
withstanding the unfathomable antiquity claimed by tbe Hindoos : and, after the read- 
er shall have compared the tw o systems, the author is persuaded he will not consider 
the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras and others did really visit India, or, 
that Goutninh and Pythagoras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admit- 
ted, it will follow, that tbe dnrshuiius W'ere written about five hundred years before 
the Christian apra. The vedhsi, we may suppose, were not written many years be- 
fore the diirshrinOs, forKopilif, the founder of the Sankhyu sect, was the grandson of 
Munoo, the pre.^erccr, and promulgator of the Jirst aphorisms of the vedus; Goutifmu, 
the founder of the Noiyayika sect, married the daughter of Bhimha, the first male: 
and Kuiiadu and P/itunjulee, the masters of Iw'o other of these schools, belonged to 

• These persons were cniled monnees, from n.iin, to know; nnd of ioD^Oimnr?, or. The Wise : thus,even in the 
wry nantes by which they were de*4ip;nated, w«riind the closest nninn betwixt ihe Greek and Hindoo philosophers. 

What U now called Philosophy., wn.-/’ says Brurker, “ in the infancy of human Miciety, called Wisdom: the 
title of Wise Men waB| ‘attlialiiine,frer(uenily conferred upon persons who had little claim to such a distinction.” 

B b 
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the same, or nearly the same period. ^ We are thus enabled to fix upon an epochs 
in the most interesting period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the chronological data to 
be gathered from the scattered fragments of history found in the pooranns. 

We shall now proceed to offer to the reader some account of the Hindoo sages, 
and a summary of their philosophical opinions: and, in the succeeding chapter, to 
give translations from their most important works, or a view of (heir contents. 


SKCTION II. 

Of the Hindoo Philosophers ; ami their opinions. 

It is to be lamented, that the Hindoo writers afford us no piirticiibirs of the do* 
mestic history of their sagos ; though they give us the names of their wives and chil- 
dren, of the places where their hennitages were situated, and tlieir philosophical opi- 
nions. It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could not have sup- 
plied many materials for history ; but there must have been various interesting oc- 
currences, even in the forests where they resided, and in iiieir occasional intercourse 
wit{i each other, and with the kings, their patrons, whicli would liave given a pecu- 
liar interest to such memoirs; but here, hs in their political history, we meet with 
nothing that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on those learned 
disputations in which we know they were engaged,* We are, however, under 
great obligations to these historians, for pointing out so clearly the subjects which 
engaged the enquiries of these f)IiiIosophers— that is, the divine nature^ the evidences 
of truths the orh^in of things^ ihci nature of the different forms of matter y and the me* 
ihods of obtaining re-union io^ihe soul of the world. It will not escape the recollection 
of the reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly discussed in the Grecian 
schools ; and he will no doubt be still more struck with these coincidences, as he goes 
over the notes at the bottom of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, 

* Tlii'^se dmpnteB, at described by the pooranic writers, were equally violent with those of the dialectic phi- 
lo<iophers, and were maiutaiacd by ** idle quibbles, Jejuna reaionjiigS; and iiupoiiiif sopbiini/' like thoieof ihc 
(ireeki. 
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it must be confessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting^ to them in those 
dark a^es, but by the Hindoo ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphy- 
sical, that only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in them ; and 
this was very much the case with some of the Greeks, especially on points which re- 
lated to the divine nature, and the origin of the universe.* 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary of the Greek philosophy, 
as taught by its most celebrated sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his 
readers in a comparison of the two systems. 

. '‘Like Sorrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme Being, without begin- 
ning or end, but asserted at the same time the eternity of matter. He (aught, that 
the elements being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, separated, re- 
duced into order, and that thus the world was formed ; that God infused into matter 
a portion ofbis divine spirit, which animates and moves it ; and that he committed 
thecare of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings who are constantly sub- 
ject to his will. It was further his opinion, that mankind '» eve two souls, of sepa- 
rate and different natures^ tlie one corruptible, the other immortal; that the latter is 
a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, and is the source of reason ; that 
the former, the mortal soul, is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the 
heart, produces passion and desires ; the other, between the diaphragm and navel, 
governs the animal functions of life; that the mortal soul ceases to exist with the 
life of tlie body, but that the divine soul, no lofiger clogged by its union with matter, 
conliiuies its existence, either in a state of happiness or of punisliniiuit. Tbat the 
souls of the virtuous, of tiiose whose actions are guided by their reason, return after 
death into the source from whence they flowed; while the soil Is of those who sub- 
mitted to the government of the passions, after being for a certain (iiiit* confined to 
a place destined for their reception, are sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

'' Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I am at a loss upon what 

* Nature aad Its orij^in wm the higheAt object ofatudy of tbc tliaf^orean schools.*’ jbe author is indebt^ 
cd to ]>r* Enfield’s Abridgoieut of Bruckcr for th>s and most of the notes in this chapter. 

B b 2 
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grounds, as a firm belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, is clearly asserted by 
him, and not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and motion are 
eternal, having fur ever existed, and being without end ; and although this world 
may have undergone, and be still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordina- 
ry causes, yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the elements into 
their proper relative situations, and preserves the whole ; that even these convul- 
sions have their source in nature : that the idea of a ehaot, or the existence of the 
elements without form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every where see 
established, and which, constantly guiding the principle of motion, must from eter- 
nity have produced, and to eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of mqtive principles, an uninterrupted 
chain of causes and efiects : and that as nothing can happen without a cause, the word 
accident is an unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of whose causes 
we are ignorant. That in following this chain we are led up to the primitive cause, 
the Supreme Being, the universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was natural for him to sup- 
pose the souls of mankind to be portions or emanations of the divine spirit, which 
at death quit the body, and, like a drop of water, tailing into the ocean, are absorb- 
ed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the immortality of human souls, 
yet, as he did not suppose them to exist individually, be consequently denied a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. * Of all things,’ says he, * the most terrible 
is death, after which, we have neither to hope for good, nor to dread evil.’ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there are two eternal quali- 
ties ; the one active, the other passive, ^'hat the former is a pure and subtle aether, 
the divine spirit, and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, untR united with the 
active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon matter, produced fire, air, wa- 
ter, and earth; or separated the elements from each other ; that it cannot however 
be said, that God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by the effect 
of established principles, which have ever existed and will for ever continue. Yet, at 
the divine Spirit is the efficient principle, the world could neither have been form- 
ed nor preserved without him, tU nature being moved and conducted by him, while 
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nothing can move or affect him. Matter may be divided, measured, calculated, and 
formed into innumerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, un- 
changeable, and omnipresent He supposed the universe, comprehending matter and 
space, to be without bounds; but that the world is confined to certain limits, and is 
suspended in infinite space; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive ele- 
ments, and that by means of the efficient principle they were brought forward and 
animated ; that mankind come into the world without any innate ideas, the mind 
being like a smooth surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually engraven 
by means ofthe senses ; that the soul of man, being a portion of the universal soul, 
returns, after death, to its first source, where it will remain until the destruction 
of the world, a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, will 
again be restored to their present state of order and harmony.*’ 

The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and compare them with the 
opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, hereafter given, cannot fail of being, astonished at 
the amazing agreement betwixt the schools of Greece and India. 

SECTION HI. 

Sway&mbhoov&y or MSiioo. 

This sage is known in the pooranns as (he son of Brnmha, and one ofthe progeni* 
tors of mankind. He is also complimented as the preserver of the v^das at the time 
of the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract ofthe contents of these books 
in (he woik known by his name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Mfinoo, certain works wit’e written, per* 
haps from tradition, which, after many additions, were called the vid>t, or shrooteCf 
that which has been heard.” Perhaps Monoo himself, and Ulorka and Markund^yo,* 
are to be considered as the authors of the original aphorisms ofthe vedd; or, if not 
the authors, the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of these books; for, 
we are not to suppose, that the vedos were all compiled at one period ; some ofthe 
writers lived in the reign of BamU) and others even as late as the time of the race 
of the moon. 


♦ Ree pjif « 6. 
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SECTION IV. 

" XopilH. 

This sage, the grandson of Monoo, was the founder of the Sankhyn sect, the au- 
thor of the original aphorisms to which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several 
works, as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things past, present, and to 
come, and, in fact, as able to accomplish whatever he wished.* The Shr^-bhagiiviitu 
speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnoo, and declares, tlia< his appearance on earth 
was to lead mankind to future happiness, by teaching the doctrines of i hat scliool of 
philosophy of which he was t(^e founder. The Pudina pooranu says, liiai his father, 
Kfirmudn, was one of the progenitors of mankind ; that his mother, Dt^ it-hootm, was 
the daughter of Swayumblioovti ; that Kopilu was born at Pooskurn, and lived at 
Gnnga-sagurn, and that he waa of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments.— 
The Kopiln sBnghita is ascribed to his pen. 

i 

•f 

Kopila’s opinions appisaj: to approach verj near to BouddhiHin : lie taugiit, that God 
exists in a state wholly distinct from the univertie) as the water on the leaf of the water- 
lily; or, to speak more plainly, that, hjs nature and exislciice are inscrutable; that he 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his writings, he 
denies the divine existence altogether; and, indeed, one of his aphorisms is, There 
is no G od.” He called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed of the three 
qualities which give rise to divine wisdom, activity, and to stupidity. He declarr 
ed, that nature wi.8 iindehiiable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to dissolution. 
In reply to the question, how that which is destitute of lit^ can give rise to features, 
he referred to the spider’s wjeb spun from its pwii bowels, to the fiill of inanimate bo- 
dies, to the production of milk in the udder of the cq.w, &c. . He considered nature 

as the root or origin Of the universe, because every thing proceeded from it, or was 
to be traced to it; andf that beyond it nothing was discoverable. Nature, he said, 
was indescribable, because none of the senses conic} emuprefaend it, and jet, that it 

• He i« mid to asTe reduced to ube* tbe 60,000 leii* of kiat aafOrO. 
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was one, umler different forms; as time, space, &c. are one, though thej^ havem 
divisions ; that there was in nature a property which he called Greatness, from wl 
arose pride, or consciousness of separate existence, or appropriation ;* from the 
ter quality, spring water, fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms ; and be 
scribed these elements combined as forming a pattern, or archetype, from which 
visible universe was fbrraed.+ Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, 
ho taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of nature. 

After defining the powders of the human mind, and the iijfmbers of the body, he 
spoke ofan undefined power, inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessai’y to their effective use, )vhich he called an emanation from nature. He con- 
sidered man ns composed of matter and spirit, and affiemed, that the active power 
enjoys or suffers, but. remains wjiolly separate from the passive power, as a more 
spectator of its operations, or as a person blind. He compared the passive to a lump 
of in.'iniraate mattpr, and vet affirmed, that nature was the source of life. 

* ^ tdence 

Kopiltt further (aught, that we derive our proofs of the truth of fiicts froy 
senses, from inference, and from testimony, or revelation ^at we kpow proof he 

God but by inference. He made no distinctioaJbctwixt the soul and the anii^^ parts; 
but declared, that when the soul became united io mdtter, it was absoi be^^time,regi- 
cares and pleasures X He said, happiness arose from the quality leadij,g introduced 
that the quality giving rise to activity or restlessness, inclines the pers . ,jnder the two 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces storrow, and fron^j,^^ 

• Tilt brnmlilkDN txplAin Ibis, as the dtaire to incre^^^r fo become great, or to possfensions ; that he is 

+ “ InteUigi We numbers, '*8aid Pythagoras, ** arc<hwiewliich8ubftislediDthedivineiind feeling^ which he 
which every thing hath received its form, and which always rgm(Un immutably the anxiety, nu- 
nrchetyne* after which the world, in ail its parts, is framed.” ■ ’ 

ice, and \ irtiie. To the 

t “ PUlo appears to have taught, lhal Ihe soul of man isdenved by emanotir 
nation was not immediate, luu through the iwei ventiou of iho^soul of the wo hoora*nai'lih, one of Slitromttnee’e 
some material ndmlxtiire ; nod roihequently , that the biimntt ^sodl, receding Isubstant^e, or otiiiinebof the Nolya* 
is inferior in perAciiou to the miuI of the world. The relation whii h the whose name 1 have not heard. 
tioD, bears to watlcr, Plato appears |o have considrred as the .murcc of mt 
by partaking of nioticr, has within iuclt the seeds ot evil, he inferred, Ih 
ret peel to the soul of man.*’ 
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understanding he ascribed the capacity of discerning first and second causes^ and the 
final end of things ; the property of unity and numerical increase, definition, separa- 
tion, union, disjunction, and velocity. Under the head qualities^ he included colours \ 
tastes, six ; sorts ; kinds, two ; scents, touchy numbers, measures, distance, union, se- 
paration, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidiiess, 
affection, natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By work or motion^ he understood, 
ascending, descending, desiring, stretching, going. Otsorls^ he made two divisi- 
ons, the great and the small. Under the bead divisions^ or parts^ he made no sepa- 
rate distinctions. Under absence^ he placed four divisions, as distance, the absence 
of previous existence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of wisdom, he 
made three divisions : certain knowledge, uncertain; and error : these he again sub- 
divided. lie likewise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, the human 
soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, were etersval. He divided sounds into two 
kinds, ^hat of the voice, and all oilier sounds ; and taught, that significant sounds, as 
gutturals and palatals, proceed from those parts which receive a stroke in the act of 
pronunciation. He also described sound in its formation, continuancei and extinc- 
tion ; and declared that 4II sounds are to be ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he 
opposed those who maulitain, that they are derived from the process through which 
things of various colours pass, as an earthen pot becomes red in buriiinv, &c. He 
further taught, that, the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open to 
the senses ; that material things wele destroyed in three ways : first, by water, during; 
the night ofBriimha; secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraordinary 
methods; thirdly, when utl sentient beings obtain absorption in Bnunlin. In this 
manner, Goutrimu proceeded through tbii divisions already mentioned, with their 
subdivisions, defining the nature of thingiS according to the logical rules he prescrib* 
ed to himself. 

On the subject of creation, Goutumu taught, .Unit God, being possessed of eight 
finalities, or dispositions existing et'ernally w'ithiu himself, nianilested himself as a 

« AH bodies, r:|>icuru!i, ronsisf of parts, of liich they are composed, ond into bich they may be re* 
solved ; and these parlsi arc eilhci simple priiicipleN, or may be resoilvcd into sulli. Theie flnt priiieiplea, or sim- 
ple atoiQfi, arc divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable.'* . 
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body of light ;♦ and that from hence the primary atoms issued; that the creator next 
gave existence to H irony ii-gurbhri, the first form or pattern of things, and, having 
formed vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create things agreeably to this 
niodel.t After this, llirnnyu-garbhfi, in union witli these qualities, taking the pri« 
mary atoms, formed tlie universe ; and Brumha uttered the vedns. According to 
the divine appointment, men are born 8u!:ject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person ivho wishes for supreme happiness, first, to seek wisdom, 
by rejecting what is doubtful; by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what 
is certain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs to the senses ; to com- 
parison ; to the reason of tilings^ to proofs from the nature of things ; to the insepar- 
able nature of things ; to that wliich is not doubtful; to that which contains difficulties ; 
to that which is capable of dispu^; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascertain the distinctions of 
things ; and to learn how to expose errors. He roust then extinguish in himself all 
sorrow, [the causes ofj birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must listen to discourses 
on God, and fix them indelibly in his mind; and in this manner he will obtain eman- 
ciputioiii consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 

* , ti> 

• “ wall respect to God, Pytho^oras appears to have taiiji'ht, that in siibstanre he is similar to lijfht.” “ Ac- 
cordini; to S^oroasier, the hunuin soul is a puriicle of divine U|;ht, which will return toils source, and partake 
of its immortality ; and matter is the last or m«H( distant emanaliohrfrom the first source of being, which, on ac- 
count of its distance from (he ronntatn of li|jfiit, beromes opaque and inert, and wliihe it rem.-iiiis in this state is 
the cause of evil; but, being g^reduaily refined, it will at lenf^th return to the fountain wht'iirr it fimved.” 

■f “ Ood, that he mi^ht form a perfect woHd, followed that eternal pattern, wliirii remains idimiitahle.** ** By 
idea*:, Plato appears to have meant pattern-*, or arche(,> pet, subsisting by themsci vrs, ns real bring**, in llie Divine 
Reason, as in their original and eternal region, and ltsijiln||' thence to j;ive form to smsible ihings, tind to become 
objects of contemplation find MClence to rational beinj^ti. It is Che doctrine of the Timteus, 'hat the Reason of 
Vaod comprehends exemplars of all Ihinf^s, and that this Heaton it one of the primary causes of 'things. ’* The 

exemplai,**8ayt Seneca, Is not the efficient cause of nature, butan inttrument necessary to the cause.’* 

C c 2 
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SECTION VI. 

P&t&njiilfe. 

The Uoodra*jaiaulu, the Vrihiinnondee'k6>hwui'>'i, and the Podmapoorand, supply 
some iiiformatiou respecting this snge, to whom the Patapjalii acbool of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and canon law. lie is said to have 
been born in llavritu-vursha, where his father 'ngiro and his mother Si'iteu resided, 
and that immediately on his birth he made hitown things past, present, and future. 
He married Loloopa, whoid he found on th ' north of Sooineroo, in tlie bollnw of a 
vutQ tree, and is said to have lived us a inendic<knt to a great age. Being insulted 
by the inhabitants of B!ioga-bhandui'<., wiiMt- is. in religions auster.ties, he re- 
duced them to ashes by hre from bis inoiilii. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man were distinct ; that the for- 
mer was free from passion, but not the. latter ( that God was possessed of lurm, or, was 
to be seen by the yogee j that he is placable, glorious, the creator, preserver, and 
the regenerator of all things ; i hat tj^e universe first arose from his will or com- 
tnafid, and that he infused into the system a power of perpetual progression ; that 
the truth of things was discoverable by the senses, by experience, com|K)rison, and re- 
velation; that some material things were unchangeable, and others changeable ; and 
that the latter pass through six changes, as birth, increase, &o. ; that every thing 
arose from five elements, fire, water, &c.i that knowledge is of five sovts, ceiiain, 
uncertain, &c. ; that there are five kinds of men : those who are governed by (hei« 
passions, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from world- 
ly attachments ; Qiat emancipation is to be obtained by.yogn,.that is, by perfect ab- 
straction of mind.* 

* Pythnj^orai taught that, in the punuit of wfidom, the ntmotteare miiat be Uiken toralee the mind above 
the dominion of the pawiona, and theioflueneeofienBihle objects, and to disenj^aiie it tlroio all corporeal iinprm^ 
•ions, (hat it may be inured to coofene with Itielf, and Co contemplate tbingi i||iirthia) and divine. Contem- 
plative wisdom cannot be completely atlalnedg wUboat a tottU abitraction fr^jH^the ordinary affain of life.’* 
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SECTION VII. 

K&mdii, 

Tiie founUer of the Voish^ehikH school, is to be placed in the same age with Gou* 
tamo. According to the Rig vddn, be was a tall man, with a grey be^d, his hair tied 
round hii head like a turban, and his whole body withered with age and religious 
austerities. His &ther received the name V6dd-shira, or, he wlio carried the v6du 
on hi.s head, On account of the great regard he shewed to these works. He lived as 
an anchorite upon mount NeelQ ; his disciple Moodgulu was a very learned ascetic, 
whose posterity became so numeyous, that even to this day many bramhans are known 
as the descendants of MoodgalQ.* 

The Pddiuu po.>rau(t speaks of him as a most devout ascetic, living on almost iii> 
visible particles of grain. When his austere devotions bad drawn Vishdbo from 
heaven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the god, that be had only one 
favour to ask, which was, that he might have eyes in his feet, that he might not 
stumble on the road, but that, even in bis pilgrimages, with his eyes closed, he might 
continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 

Konada taught, that the visible form of God was light ; that when the desire of 
creation arose in the divine mind, he first gave existence to water , and then to innu> 
merable worlds, floating on the waters like the mundane egg ; that in these primeval 
eggs water was contained, on ivhicH lay Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, 
111 which Bramha was boro; that Bramha, receiving instructions from God, created 
the world, first from bis mind, and then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and ar.i* 
Bsal life were separate subsistences. 

In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion; then arranges thecom> 
ponent parts oftbe universe ; and lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 

• One Df iSaw a«cen(1«nto4l<wnrfe-nil.hrt, who dieS abont two huudr-d and 6fiy years ago, ia famed aa 
apoel I and to him are BMr.biited a eommrht on a work of ShavSth, one o< (he MCnwngba wriierat and nnepie 
poem founded oo Ihe mry of the ftamnyfiiiiftn 
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hedivides into three headS) that God is essentially possessed of wisdom, which, how 
ever, does not comprise the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in all 
his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he held, was connected with com- 
plete deliverance from sorrow. ^ 

SECTION Vlll. 

Vedu- Vt/asU. 

Of the birth ofthis wonderful man, who divided the v£dh into distinct parts, w rot e 
the eighteen pooramis, the eighteen oopa-pooranhs, the Kiilkec pooraiiu, the Mnha- 
SIiaguvutQ, the Uevee-Hhaguvutn, the Ekamru poorann, the Yedanta durshunn, and 
founded the V^dantn sect, an account is given by kiiuseif in the Miiliabhatutn ; but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Having been born on an is- 
land, or rather a sand bank of the river Yumoona, he received the name Dw'oi- 
paynnii ; having resided in a forest of V&ddrees, ho was called Vadhrayimn, and a^s 
he arranged the vedCis, ho became known by the name now commonly given to him, 
yedii-Vyasii. It is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion; that he 
wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied round his head like a turban, was changed 
into the colour of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookee he had one son, 
Shooku-devfi. 

It is said, thit Vedii-Vyasn obtained bis knowledge of the vddns and pooranns by 
the favour of Vishnoo, without study ; that he wrote the Sliree-Bhaguvniu from the 
instruction'! of Narudil ; that he communicated to Poilu, one of his disciples, the know- 
Knlgo of the llig vedii, and thaf JV»ilu published it to the world ; that he communicated 
to J.iimiiieo t!ie Ssmn v6dii ; to Yoisliumpajmnri, the Yiljoor vedu, and to Sooiiiiintoo, 

K/ SJ 

a descendant of Ungira, the ITtMiurv i v^dTi ; that he taught the pooranns, and the 
Muhabhanitii, to Lornnhurshunu, who became the instructor of his own sUn Sooth; 
and that Soolfi read tluse works to CO, 000 sages in the forest Noiiuisha. 

Th" opinions of 'his philosopher are to be fl§en in the works of the Vedanta sect, 
lie tau^!;ht, that the best idea we can form of God is, that he is light, or glorv. At 
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the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit, without passions, separated irom 
matter; that ho is pure wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting, in- 
comprehensible, unchangeable; and tliat, after describing all modes of existence, he 
is that which is none of these. 

He iau^bty the universe was formed from vacuum^ air, fire, water, and earth; 
that the world, beiiifr destitute oflife, was liable todissdliiliou ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the whole animated creation. 

When the desire to produce creatures arose in the dfvine mind, God united to 
liiiurielf what is called shfiktee orVnergy, in which reside three qualities, leading to 
divine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first thing created was vacuum, 
from which arose wind; from wind, lire; from fire, water, and from water, earth. 
All those, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic form : dividmg each of 
these into four |;arts, the creator caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He fur ther taught, that deliverance from matter, or return to God, was to be obtain* 
ed in the following manner : First, the devotee muat read the vedus ; must suffer no 
desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; must renounce every thing for- 
bidden in the shastru ; must render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must acquaint himself with the unpro- 
fitableness of that which is fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is 
unchangeable; renounce ail hope in present or future rewards; govern all his mem- 
bers ; and meditate on God in the forms by which he is made known. By the power 
of these meditations, tlie soul will leave the body through the basilar suture, and as- 
cend to the heaven ofUgnee; from (hence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in 
the heaven of Viiroonfi, obtaining abodjr called Ativahiku,* tbe devotee will ascend 
to the heaven ofRnlmha, and, after a hunih'cd years offirSmlia have expired, and 
this god is absorbed into the divine nature, tbe devotee will likewise obtain the same 
blessedness. This, he afRrmed, was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation.. 


« An osrial body. 
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Immediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine wiRdom, which wisdom 
could not exist in the mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousneRs of out- 
ward things, by meditations on thgf one Brnmhfi : that when this was done, the soul 
would obtain emancipation evep in a bodily^ state. 

SECTION IX. 

Joitninee, 

The founder of the Meemangfla sect, is described in the Skhndn pooranu as a short 
young man, of a light complexion, wearif|g tjhe dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Neeluvotn-mool>'i. He was born at Dwoitu-vhnh ; his ftther, Shakutavunu, was 
author of a Sniig^^kritii dictionary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the D^vee- 
Bhagavf;triR 

•ft 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only in the incantations of the 
v^di'is ; that the v^diis were uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of their 
otvn divinity, the very words of which were unchangeable. Hia reasonings on the 
natui*e of material things were similar to those of Goutumn; he insisted that truth 
was capable of the clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. He 
taught, that creation, preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the merit 
and demerit of works ; but rejected the doctrine of the total destruction of the uni- 
verse. He maintained, that the images of the gods, were not real representations of 
these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the worshipper; that the mere 
forms of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the promises of 
the shastru to persons who presented so many offerings, so many prayers, dec. were 
only given as allurements to duty. 

* 

He directe#thp penion who sought final emancipation, to dierish a fim belief in 
the T^doR, UR well aR, perauamion of the benefits of relifi;ion, aud the desire ofbeing en- 
gaged in the Kvrvice of the gods ; and then, by entering upon the dutiee of religion, 
and, bv de-reeR, aRcending through the states of a student, a segular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain ab«orption in Brnmho. 
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SECTION X. 


Nar&dH. 

The Vrihun-naradSeju and the Pndin(\pooran5g mention this philosopher^ the son 
of Bromha^ as having been born in the Phdmn knlpii. ' The Shree-Bhagnvutu sajs, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Varahn kalpn, he was horn of a femalo 
slave; that his complexion was a light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, an^ had the name of the same deity 
imprinted on his arm ; that he rode on the pedal with which the II indobs cleanse their 
rire from the husk, playing on his tflute; that he lived in a hermitage near the river 
Yomoona; and had among his ^di^^xiples the 60,000 bramhhns mentioned in several 
pooranhs as being the size of a person’s thumb; 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to be obtained by reliance on a 
religious guide ; by singing the praises of God ;* and by yogh, or abstraction* He con- 
sidered the worship of God in the material forms he assumes as leading to gradual 
emancipation ; ceremonies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of God ; 
and yoga, or meditation on God considered as separated from matter, as leading to 
entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise; of the Narudeeyn poorann ; 
of a work on sacred places the resort of pilgrims; of another called PuDcdid^ratru, 
and of another on music. 


SECTION XI. 

M&r^echee* 

This sage, according to the ShrSe-bhagnvhtu, was born in the h^ll^n of Br&mba : 
the Kopiln poorann describes him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and 
says, that he lived as an anchorite at Bhudrashwu^vurshn, where he had two eons, 
Krishynpu and Poumnmasn. 

* “ Next to immberk music had the i J.ief place la the preparatory ekerciies of the Pytimjforeao school, t»y 
«iean» of which the mind was to be raised above the domlaion of (he pasBlons, and inured to contemplutiou/^ 

D d 
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The doctrines taught by Muraecliee were Bimilar to those of the veduntn sect. — He 
had JO, 000 disciples, amoiijr whom was Kashri-krislinh, the writer of a Siin^sskritu 
grarnoiar, Hud of the Yishishta-Dwoitiivadu, a work on natural philosopb)^^, Muree- 
chee himself wrote a law treatise, and another on religious services. 

SECTION XU. 

Poolilst^a^ 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant ; whom the Hindoo writers call the 
son of Brdmha. He was married to Iluvirblioo, and had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages.* Visliwushruvajone ofthe sons of this sage, was the father of 
Ravunu, and other giants, the lieroes of the Raoia^uiui. Poolustj ii is said to have 
spent his dajs in devotion atKedarii, a place near Ilimaliljn. His opinions were, in 
almost all points, like those of the Niiya>ikn sect ; but lie admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varj'iiig opinions of the philosophers might be right.t He was one of the 
sinritee writers ; an astronomical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vriitu is ascribed to him. 

SECTION XIU. 

Pooluhil, 

The Brumhandu pooranu describes this sage, produced from the mind of Brnmha, 
as a tall aged man, in the dress of a inendicant. By his wile Gntec; he had two 
sons, Vureeyaiin and Siihishnoo. To the first is ascribed the custom of preserving 
the sacred fire from the time of marriage; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by yogSs amidst all the hiclemencies of (he seasons. While 
Srihishnoo was one day at his devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be 
informed in wI|||emancipation consisted : the sage, after a little hesitation, declared, 

♦ The Hindoos have seven otherwise men, via. Mfirecchee, Utree, tJnf^ira, Pooltihli, KrKtoo,yfisbisht*hQ, 
and this Poolftstyfi, mrho are pronounced to be eqnal to Brhmha. Jlas (bis any agreement with the seven wise 
uirii ofCireece ? 

t This Is something like Socrates; A wise man will worship the gods according to the Imtitutions of the 
state to which he helongs.'* Or, perhaps, rather more like Epicurns, who, according tk a fragment of bis found 
in Herculaneum, “ the gods being described ns good and hcneficrnt,[headvit.es usj to honour tbem with such 
sacribces : bill tor himself he has made no vows to the gods, thinking it u folly for one, who has no distinct concep* 
lions respecting (hem, to give himself trouble on their account; and regarding fhtio uiih sUeut veneration only.'* 
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that emancipation was not an object of the senses, and that, as he would believe no* 
thing but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must return as he came. The 
unbeliever still urging him to give a more explicit answer, Suhishuoo directed him 
to shave his head, to cover his bodj^ with ashes, and give loose to alt his passions, 
telling htni, that this was emancipation. Whether the sago gave this reply in 
ceritj' or in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally' licentious : he 
maintained, that supreme happiness was to be found in women, wine, and the luxu- 
ries of diet or, as'the learned branihun who collected these facts from the poora- 
nus would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and that sensation of pleasure, pro- 
duced hy these indulgences, especially' wine. Many of his opinions were similar to 
those of the vedarita school ; be did not believe, that God was possessed of passions; 
such an opinion, he said, was founded upon ignorance; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influ(uice of the passions, attributed none to God. Puoluliu lived as a 
hermit on mount Mandurn, where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjn, who made known the formulas for conducting sacrifices. To Pooldhu 
is ascribed one of the smritees.t 


SECTION XIV.. 

VHihishChua 

Tdie ShrSe«bhagaviitu mentions a birth of this celebrated philosopher in the sfityu- 
yoogTi, in the heaven of Brnmha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kalika 
poorann gives an account of another birth in the Pndruu ktilpn, when his father's 
name was Mitra-vnroonfi,and his mother's Koombhu.j: The Ilauiny rmu mentions him 
as priest to the kings of the race of the sim ibr many ages. The description given of 
him, is that of an ascetic, with a long grey beard, having bis hair, yellow as suflron, 
tied round bis head like a turban. He is said to. have lived as »n ascetic on mount 
Himalnyti; but, according to the Thntrus, in what the Hindoos call aiat China. In 

* ** That plaaiQre ia (he flnt good,'* said Epienrus, ** app«artf frodi the idtlioationVihich everyanitnal^ from 
it! birth, disco-forii to porstie pleasure and avoid p.tin.'* 

i This isaaotbrr proof that (be vedCisaod the imrlteei must have been*wriUen in one age, for Poolbhb U said 
to have been (he ton of fitHbahn. 

^Thivis the naneof awater*pao, in which ihN sage was born | hat the story istoo indelicate to bepuhii lu-d. 
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his first birth, he was married to Sandhja, the daughter of Brumha, whose chastitjr 
her father attempted to violate; and, in the next birth, to Oorjii. By the first mar- 
riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shuktree; and by the next he liad 
tlie seven risliees, who have been deified, a^d are said to be employed in chanting the 
\eilus in the heaven assigned to them. These seven sages are worshipped at the 
festival of S!inshtMi?5, and at the sacrifice called SwnryagO ; and a drink-offering is 
poured out to them at the Magha bathing festival : their names are Chitra-k6too, 
Swnrochee, Vinya, Mitro, Oorookniiurj, VuhdSddamri, and Dyootiman. 


This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of the Vedantu school: that 
God was the soul of the world ; that he was sentient, while all beside him was inani- 
mate incapable of change, while every thing else Wci<« constantly changing ; was alone 
everlasting; undiscoverable; indescribable; incapable of increase or diiuiantion, and 
indestructible, lie further taught, that the universe was produced by the union of the 
divine spirit with matter ;t that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, and 
hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures ; that the first thing in creation was 
space '4 from which arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water, and from water, mat- 
ter. Each of these five elements contained equally the three qualities whicii per- 
Tade all things (the suttu, raju, and tiimii gooii5s).§ From the first quality, in space, 

♦ “ Pythuforas appeart to hav^ taoshi, that Gad was the iintversa] miad dilTased through nil things the source 
of all animal life } the proper and imti iosic cause of alt inotiou.’' 

f ** Throiif^h the wboledinloi^neofUieTiiniens, Plato luppo^ei* two eternal and independent causes of all thini^sr 
one, that by which all Ibiafiai'c made, which li God $ the other, that from wlitcli all things are made, which is 
matter.*' 

t ‘‘ Empedocles, the disciple P\ Ihni^omi, lanii^hi^ that in the formation of the world, lether was first secre- 
ted from ebnos; then, fire; then, eaiiti; by the ai^icuiiuii of which were produced water and air.** 

^ Cicero, ex|)1atniii|' flic doctrines ofPlsito, bays, “ When th»i^ principle which wc cull qu&lity Is moved, ;uid 
nets upon matter, it uii(lrrg;oes an eniire cbun;(i', and then forms are produced, fiwm which arise the iliversified 
and coherent sMtHoi of the universe.*' It was also a doctrine i»f Plato, tiiat there i« in natter a Bcre«»iHry, but 
blind and icfractoi y force ; aiidahat hence urines a propensity In matter to disorder and deformity,, which is the 
cause of all the im perfection which appears ifi the works of God, and the ori|;in of ev'I, On this subject, Plato 
writew with wonderful obscurity : hut, us fhr as we arc ablA to truce his conceptions, he appears to hnvethou^rht, 
that inaticr, from its nature, resists (he will of the suprrne nrtifict r," so that lie cannot perfectly evecute his de- 
slji^ns, and that this is the cause of the mixtiiro of good and evil which is fonod ip the loaleriul world. It can- 
not be,** fcn>8 he, ihui evil should be destroyed, for there must always be somedlhi|r contrary to good and 
ugato, Qud wills, m far m HU fQiHbUy every Ihiog good, gnd nothing evil,” What property there is in matter, 

which 
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arose the power of hearing ; from the same quality in air, arose feeliag; ill fire, the 
sight ; in water, taste; in matter, smell. The whole of the five elements gave birth 
to the power of thought and decision. From the second quality in space, arose 
speech ; from the same quality in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that 
of the feet ; in water, that of generation; and in matter, that of expulsion. T rora this 
quality in the whole of the five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted (Vum the body. The five senses, the five organs of acti- 
on, the five breaths, With niind^ and tiie understanding, form the embryo body. A 
particular combination of these, forms the body in its perfi^ct state, and in this body 
all the pleasures of life are enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of (Jod, cannot sutler, nqr be gtjeeted bj the body ; as a chryslal may receive on its 
surface the shadow of the colours IVoni a flower, while it undergoes mo change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

lie taught men to seek future happiness In the foUpwing order : first, to purify the 
mind by religious ceremonies; then to renouticet (Ceremonies, and seek a learned man 
to instruct them in the austerities called yoga ; in whiehtli^ disciple must rigidly per- 
severe till his mind shall be wholly absOH^od' in God, and be shall become so assimi- 
lated to the deity; as that he shall behold no difTerenee between himself and God.* 
This is the commencement of eoiancipation, which is consunimated at death, by his 
absorption into the divine nature. In Another place, Yushit^htTid says, future hap- 
piness consists in being absorbei) into that God ivlio is a sea of joy. 

Tliis f(n<;e ia said to have had 10,000 ^sciple.. ' ffe wrote a law treatise known 
*>y his iMuie; as well as the Yogn-VaaliishtTui |tamayuna, and a Tuntra called 
BhHVu niriiayu. . , 

H'hirh oppows the wise aiid beiievblVilt intenlioiis •!' thff first ifUeUT|;c net, our pliilusuphrf has not clearly e** 
plained i bitt Retpraks of itaa'*' ua iubale pri»pCHSit>" to disuvtlvr; uadtuiys, hcf«<r^Wture was adoriiedi 
with 1(1 preMpt beautiful forms, it was inclined io roiirusioii and deformity, And that from rhis Imbitfide arlies all 
the evil #lilbh happees Su jihe werld/’ It is not iiaprobablr, Uial life three gemiQs wiU ca(>Uin what appean le 
•bicare ia ‘ » 

• If If mt iQfif aMtiffsiit wftdcU a imeaded i» the ceiebiatcd aauEisi ascribed to ApoUo, ftiien tkyuV** 
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SECTION XV. 

, Bhrigoo. 

The description of iheperson of this sage Is given in scvcr.il pooranns : 4ie is s aid 
to have been tall, of a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the beard 
of a goat,* a shred of cloth only round his loins, and holding in his hands a pilgrim's 
staff and a beggar’s disli.t He was born in the heaven of Brnmha, from the ekin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god Viiroonii, at Arya-vurHri. Hy 
his wife Khyatee, he had three sons Dhata, Vidhata, and Hhargiivu, and a daugliter, 
ShrSe. He dwelt on mount Mundard, where he taught, tlial the soul and life were 
distinct;^ lhat\space, time, the vedus, &c. were uncreated ; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, sound, and (he ov idenre 
of the senses; that error was not real, but arose out of previous impressions res- 
pecting realities ; that knowledge wee of two kinds, universal, and that which arose 
from reflection. Of God, he taught, that he was not without form, but that none 
of the five primary elements contributed to his form : he maintained the necessity 
both of ceremonies, and of the, true knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, 
he said, created the world as an emanation of his will; and formed creatures ac- 
cording to the eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil conduct. 
The man who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of sin, and secured 
the true knowledge of Brunihn, will obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a Jaw treatise, and one oFtlie sakhas, or parts, of the rig veclii. 
He is said to have had 12,0(30 disciples, among -whonfi was Niichik6ta, who enibracrJ 
the opinions ofShaiHlilyn, disregarding interdict ions" of the cast respecting fof>d. 

* SliivS |;!ivc him thiii beard fO»m the heud of u gont whieh IumI bein .■^arnricetl by at «;iiue 

time that Duk«hS, restored to tife, obtained (he l^nd of the 

+ wor«>a roor^e rlonk) carried n whIIci ond a Bliiff; jnadc (lir|io('cIic»iiiid other jiuMie phicfs i** 

babiiatioii j and depended upon ca>«ual ooniributiont fur hit dfiif> bread/* ^ 

t PyihuRornH (aiijsht, that the soul vyat composed of iiro parts, the rational, which isa portion of the son! o^ 
ibe world, leated in the braUi; and the irratioiiAU which includes Che passions, and i« scafi^d in the heart,’* 
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SECTION XVI. 

Vrihusp&tee. 

To this philosopher are attributed several law vrorks, and one or two others on the 
Bouddhu doctrines., lie js described, in the Sk^ndii poorann, as of a yellow com- 
plexion, and well dreissed, not having assumed the garb of a mendicant. Htmalhyu 
is mentioned as his birth*plaee, and the celebrated Uilgira as hijs father; his mother's 
name was Shruddha, and his wife^s Tara. ^ ^ 

yriliuspi.tee lived as an ancbdrite in llavrutin He taught the ^oclrirte of the dfi* 
vine unity, in connexion with a plurality of gods ; likowise that God was light; in visa-' 
ble; from everlasting, while every thing else had a derived existence; that God was 
the source of all life, and was wisiloiu itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, nvtdya, was uncreated ;* the nine others werematter^ ‘ 
water, fire, air, \actiiiiii, time, space, life, and the isodl including the imderstandiiig; 
that the way to final happiness was through Hie purification of the mind by religious 
ceremonies ; by knowledge obtained from a religioDs guide ; which knowledge, he said, 
would lead a man to hafipiness according h> his idea of God: if he worshipped Ood 
as a visible being, he would attain happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, be would 
be absorbed iu Brumhn ; which absorption would immediately succeed the removal 
ofuvidya.f ’’ 

He taught, l^hat the desire of producing beings having arisen in the divine luind^ God 
united to himself uvidya, after which be gave existence to vacuum, from which arose 
air ; from air, fire ; from fire, water ; and from water, earth : from these the whole 
material system. . ^ : 

Among tlie disciples of Vrihfisputeo, in addition to aU Hie gods, was Sum^ku, 
Ved»j»grirbln\ and otjiers. . .. 

• TWs Will'd, lOvV'rrecl knowledii^e, ntpst undersloua lis refar ring; lb in* 

GAimate matter. “ Matter, uetarifiiig to P|u(u, is ou cteruai and infiiiiichdBcipie.*’ 

t Here this term nwst be Goofided to its tirimaryfti^niflcftCioD, nr lrr»r. / 
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SECTION XVII. 

Ml 

Vngira. 

I . The Yoga*Tashisht’hnRainaynna describes this philosopher, whose hair and beard 
had become grey, as very majestic in his person ; he wore a shred of cloth only round 
his loins ; in one hand he carried a pilgrim’s staff, and in the other a beggar’s dish. 
His father’s name was Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter ofUgnee. Ungira had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many sons: two of whom, Vrihus- 
pbtee and Angirusu became famous. 

w t 

Ungira lived as an hermit on mount Shutushringn, and taught, that the vedus ex- 
isted from everlasting, and were not delivered by Yishnoo ; that Vishnoo only chant- 
ed them; that nothing was to be found in the v6dd but the nature of meritorious 
works ; that space, &c. were uncreated ; that animal life and the soul were distinct; 
that God was possessed of a visible shape ; that he created the world according to 
his own will ; that future happiness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and 
that it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, Jurhtkaroo, and others, 

w ^ 

became the disciples of this philosopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise 
known by his name, and still extant. 

sKcnoN xvni. 

Utrer. 

' In the pooranus, this philosopher, the son of Brhmha, is described as a very old 
man, in the dresg of an ascetic. Dnttn, Doorvasti, and Cbundrn, his three sons, were 
born on mount Kikshi!, where he practised religious austerities, and abstained from 
breathing one hundred years. The opinions of this saga were the same as those of 
the vMantn philosophers. To him is attributed one of the sniritees, and a comment 
on one of the oopunisbuds of the vOdfis. 
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SECTION XIX. 

Priichha. 

Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poornntK : the sa^e now before us 
is described as tall, of a lig[ht complexion, wearing; the dret»s and ornanients of a kingf. 
His father, PrachSnu-vurhee, is said to have been an eminent sage and nioiuucli of 

the s dyti-j^ooju. ; * 

A work known by the name of this sage is placed among the smritecs* His phi- 
losophical opinions were similar to those of the vedantn school. 

SECTION XX. 

Dukshn, 

This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is mentioned as the writer of 
a law troalise. The Mulifibharntu says, that he was tall in stature, of a yellow com- 
plexion, and very athletic; (hat he wore a crest on his head, rings in liis ears, and 
was dressed like the Hindoos at the present day. The same work says, tliat uIumi 
B rumha commenced the work of creation, in tlie putlmri khlpu, I) k-lri was pro- 
duced from (he great toe of his right foot ; at liis birth in the viiraliu kolp'i, his fa- 
ther’s ininie was Prnclieta. Dukslin lived as an anchorite ou nioiinl Vriiidh aiivl 
by his first wile. Iiad five thousand sons, the t Idest of whom WMS Hiiiy ":s!i w i ; and, 
sixteen daughters, one ol whom, S.u.je, was afterwards married to the goii 
He had a tli()iisaii;i sons and sixty daiiglitor^ by bis next wde. Med'i :s ), Man- 
dnvyii, L'bbbiiksini, and many iUber-, %\ere liin dise:p|es- Mcdhiisn .sa d iw the 
Markniuicyu pooraiih, to have related the bistm y of t!ie eight munoos to kiiig Soo- 
rht’hn, and to Saiiiadh^, a voishyii. 

Dukslri denied that (he gods appeared iiihnm*»n shape, aivl aflirrued, that w‘o»-ship 
was only to be paid to the foriiiui.is which cOi.tauied their names; that space, time, 

L ts 
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the vetla, &c. were uncreated; that the who was eveilustiiiglj lia|>]n, was 

Uod ; and Ihai the way to ohtuin eniaiici|iatiuii W'us, to perforin the duties prebcrihed 
in the sliassirds. lie considered creation as having arisen at the coinuiaiid of God, 
uniting e\ei \ thing hv an inseparable connection with the foreseen incrrit or deiue^ 
Ml of creatures; and that when the aiipoiiited periods of enjoiing tlie tiuit ol'ineri' 
toi ious w'orks^ or of suAeiing for those of demerit, have expired, the soul w ill obtain 
4'fnancipation. 


srCTlOJS XXI. 

S/iuta/upti. 

The Sk^indii |iooraTiu describiia this sage as a iiiiddle aged ascetic : in the Markiin- 
dcvu.pooranu he is said 1<» ha\e reared those birds which related tu Ji)\ uininet^ the 
stories recorded in the Chrindie, a work on the wars ufDoorga and the giants, lie 
taught^ that God was possessed of form, though iii\isibieto mortals; that the caiidi- 
datfe for future bliss must first perceive the necessiu of religion ; (hen leain it from 
revelation ; then bring his mind to be absorbed in devotion; rtnouiice the indulgence 
of the pasb^on^ ; continue inces?antlj to meditate upon the di\ iiic nature, to celebrate 
the praises of the deitv, and to listen to others thu .- 1 in|)lo\ed. Future happiness he 
considered as including absorjitiou into the universdi soul. 

One of the ?,mritees, and a work called Kuriu!' vivckTi, were written b\ this philo* 
sopher. The latter work altrihutes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the 
present or preceding bii tJis ; describes their Miuptouis, and the meiiiorious woiks bj 
which thev ma\ be removed. 


bncTiON XXI i. 

ULxhIu^ 

This is another of the srnritce writers : his parents, Pi uhobshri, and Nuddula, ac- 
cording to the PuJmri fioorana, lived at Uvrintcc. Devi l i resided as a mendicant at 
iluree-dwaiU; where Kmkshecvanu and others were his disciples. 
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Devnlii worshipped God in the. formulas of the vc'da ; he believed that the v^d'i was 
from eternity, and contained in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world 
was eternalv necdinij neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; that, except God, all 
existences were subject to joy and sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works of merit 
or demerit in one birth naturally yave rise to virtue or vice in the next, as the seeds 
ofa tree give rise to future trees; that future happiness was to be obtained tlit*ougIi 
the merit of works ; and that this happinessconristed in the everlasting extinction both 
j^y sorrow. 


SECTION XXIII. 

Lomilshu. 

In the Ekamru poorami, and the Yogu-vaahisht'hri Ramnyuntl, this philosopher is 
described as a tall, hairy, and aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit 
of a mendicant. lie was born at Sourashtrri,^ where his father Poolfiha lived; and 
had his hermitage at Chnndru-shcknrn ; his wife’s name was Oorj ismiitce. 

m 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the game as those of the vedahtni sect. 
He wrote a law treatise, and three other works, Mnha-prnRt’hanri-Nirnhjn, Oopa- 
anmi-Nirnriyri, and Yogn-vadh, 


SECTION XXIV. 

SumburUii 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather (iiir, dressed as an ascetic. The 
Yogii- Vasil isht’hfi Ramayunri says, that he was born at Benares ; that Lomushii was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtezah sent by the god.s to interrupt 
his devotions. He maintained the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside 

one of the smritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on astronomy. 

» ■ ' . 

♦ Surat. 

£ e 2 
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SLCTIOaN XXV. 

Apustamhu. 

This philosopher, horn at Koituilii, is described in the pooranus as a yonnfl; man, 
dressed like a mendicant, with a lyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He con- 
tinued in the practice of religious austerities at Kedarn in a posture so immoveable, 
that the birds built their nests in his hair. -At length he traiisferrod the merit of his 
devotions to a child, restored it to health, and then pursued these austerities for 8000 
years longer. 

He followed the opinions of Pulunjulee; and is said to have been the author of one 
of the siurhees, and of a comment on the forimilus of the vedu. 

SECTION XXVI. 

Boudhay&Hu. 

The Yogh-Vashislit’hu Kainayhnu,and the Mutsyu pouranu, describe this sage, the 
son of Jiruinba, and born in tlie heaven called Siitju-lokn, as a very aged man, in tiie 
dress of a mendicant. Ky his wiie Poorhndhr^ ho hadseveral children, MoJIiatit'liee, 
Suvuru, and Veetce-hotrii, &c. He lived in Ilavritu, the country which surrounds 
Sooincroo. 

This philosopher taught, that the soul was suhjeetto joy or sorrow, according to its 
actions, but that Cod was not so; that ihough some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that Cod alone was unchangeable; that actions arising 
out of the quality of darkness, l(»d to misery ; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to eiiiancip«n1ion. To this sage 
are ascribed a law treatise known by his name \ and the division of some parts of the 
vC*du into chapters. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

' Pilamuhii, 

The Pndmu-pooranti describes this philoKopher us a hump-backed yoiini;; man, in 
the garb oP a mendicant, having a dark scar on his arm; born at Goureeshlkfirn; 
his father's name Vcdu-garbhn : his mother’s Umbalika, his wife’s Mishrnk^jahii : res- 
pecting the father it is related, that he received his learning from Indrn, for protect- 
ing the cattle of his spiritual guide at the ri^ik of his own life, and that hi'^ son Vriliii- 
drnt’liu read the \edus while in the womb. Pitarnuhri lived at Kooroosk hot rii, near 
five pools filled with the blood the kshutrij iis w hom Puiushooramh had killed in 
battle, and where Punchutdpa, a branihuii, ofiercd his own head as a burnt ofleriiig 
to H linn ha. 

Pitarurihu worshipped the formulas of the vcdns as God ; he taught that the world 
was eternal; that (he fate of all inankind was regulated by woiks; that the gods 
ivere destitute of form ; or assumed forms only for the sake ot‘ being worshi{)|)ed ; 
that time and space, were, like God, eternal; that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according to the merit or demerit of previous 
works. Future happiness, he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
three sects, the soivyus, llio shakti s and (lie voi>hniivr:s. He had 15,000 disciples, 
the chief of whom was Nnchiketa, lespecting whom it is fabled, (hat while olfering 
a sacrifice, fire ascendt'd from his skull, w hen Hr* mha promised him, that he should 
alwii>s have his food w ithoui seeking it ; and iliat he should understand the language 
of irralioual animals, and be able to do w hatever he pleased. 

SIXTIOX WMII. 
f gtisf tyii. 

The following notices of this sage have lieon extracted from the Mutsyuand P-U- 
mu pooranus, where he is described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a fy- 
ger’s skiuj and other parts of the uress of an ascetic. 
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Three remarkable stories are related of this philosopher: he once drank up tlie 
sea of milk, in order to assist the p^ods in destroy ino^ two i^iants who had taken refiiire 
there. On another occasion, he devoureil Vatapee, a j^iant in the form of a sheep, 
and destroyed another named Tlwrdfi. The third story is thus told : mount Vindhyu 
jifrowins^ to such a hei<^ht as to hide the siin from a pari of the w^orld, the 5 ;ods soli- 
cited Ui^wstyii to brin»» down its pride, and he, to ohliifothem, and promofe the^ood 
of mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his approach, fell flat on 
the plain (as a disciple prostrates himself before his spiritinl ^iiide) wdien the sa^e. 
without "ran tin. it permission to rise, retired ; and not returnin", the mountain con- 
tinues prostrate to this day. 

« 

Ugustyu’s first birth, when he was known by the name Durhagnee, is placed in 
the vhralin krdpii, in the tretu yoogu ; his father Poolristyu lived at Ooj j lyinee. He 
was again horn, in the same water-pan with Ynshisht’hn-.^ and, in a following s-ily*? 
yoogn, in the padnvikalpli, his lather’s name was Mitra- Ydroono. lie married 
Lopamoodra; his hermitage wias first at KasliS, and then near a pool named aflrr 
the god Kartikeyu at G5nga-saguni. 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also that time, regions, spare, 
the human soul, and the vediis, were from eternity : that truth was discoverable hy 
the senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through the unavoidable conse- 
fpiences resulting from ficts ; that God, when the active and passive powers were 
united, was possessed of fiirm, which tinion Ugnstyu compared to the bean, composed 
of two p.arts covered with the husk ; that God creates, preserves and destroys, anti 
will exist alone after the dissblution of all things ; that he guides tlie lunirts of men, 
and watches over them awake or asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing the passions ; to listen 
todiscoiit'ses on the divine nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly rn Go l ; to purify 
thel^ody by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and to persuade himself, that 
lie and the deity were one. Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for 
icvpr happy. 


• note ta pAfre 335. 
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In creation, he said, the active power directed tlie passive, when the latter sur* 
rounded the universe with a shell, like that vvhiclL iilclo^es the sev en diirerent iii^re* 
dients which compose an egg. 1 roin a water-lilj glowing iioiii the navel of the 
active power, while asleep, sprang the god Urinnha, who soon peopled the earth, 
lirst, b^' beings issuing from his mind, and then by others Iroin natural generation. 
Uruniha divided his body into two parts, male and female ; the former called Swaj Qm- 
bhoovu, and the latter binith-roopa. 

Ughstvu had manv discifiles : the most distiiiginshed were Kooshiku, Koushikii, 
and Kannavunri. Jle wuo the author of the Ugustvu-siinghita, and of two small works 
on the pooraiius. 


SLCTION X\IX. 

Kitihj/upu. 

Ihii ticniars respecting this philosofdier are found inflie MuhabharhtQ, the Shree- 
bliaguvhtii, and the Pednri poorunh. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is mentioned as one of the progenitors 
of mankind. II is father was the cekbruted MurSeihec, who married Kula; the place 
of his birth Kedaru, and his hermitage was at the base of mount lliinairiv u. Ilis 
wives wereUditee, Viiiula, Khdroo, Dunoo, Kasht’ha, KakS, JSh^eiiee, ShookeS, and 
Mdnoo. lie gave birth to manv gods, giants, birds, sc*rj>ents, beasts, and men. 

Kushyhpu taught, that God was froin everlasting; that the world was subject to 
perpetual change, and the human bodv to alternate jov and grief; that the earth waa 
formed from live elements ; that there bidoiiged to it birth, existence, growth, age, 
decaj, arid destruction; tiiat man had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetous- 
ness, insensibilitj, and pride ; that God gave the vedas ; that he was the creator, t]|e 
enjover, and the destrover ; that God was independent of all, and that all was butiject 
to him ; that he was posses^^ed of form; that the wav to obtain final happiness was 
hy works of merit, and bj divine knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led' 
to emancipation ; that the earth arooc from the union of the active and passive priuci^ 
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plcB sn nature ; that Bri'inha was first created, who then g^ve birth to the rest; and 
that final liappinesB consist (mI in the absence of all saitTOW* — Kushyupu is said to have 
written a law treatise, and another bn the virtues of the holy place K^darfi^ 

SECTION XXX. 

PariisJcurU 

Is described as a young man, of iniddla stature, of a dark brown complexion, cover- 
ed with ashes, wearing a tyger’s skin, having a pilgrim’s staff in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s dish in the ntlior. He was born at Jalundhnrn, and resided at lluri- 
dwaru: his father’s name was Boudhayuii J, and \m mother's Koohoo. He taught, 
in funeral, the same doctrines as Ungira. Uibhandaka was one of his disciples. 

StCTION XXXI. 

Hareel& 

Was born at Yoga-gandharn. His father, Chjruvnnti, is mentioned in the poornnus 
as cursing Indrh, and cumpelling the gods to partake of a feast given bv Ushwinee 
and Koomara, the two physicians of the gods, who were of the voidyn cast. 

9 

He taught his disciples, that God and all the inferior deities existed only in flic 
prayers of the vedi, and had no bodily fi^hape; that the world \va.s eternal, that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits of <leiiiei its in former birtlis; 
th.il the ved is were without beginning, and contained in themselves the | >ofH of 
then* divinity; that all beings, from Brnmha down to the smallest insect, roiislanll, 
reaped what they had sown in former births ; tlial future happiness was obtained 
first by work*?, and then by wisdom; that emaneipation consisted in llic enjoyineiit 
of uninterrupted happiness. ’ 

^lonskoondu, one of HareettVs disciples, substituted for the worship of ima cs, 
that o4 and w:is e.nployeJ day and night in reciting the verses of these 

b^Mks. Ilarcetu wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 
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SECTION XXXII. 

Vishnoo/ 

This philosopher, says the Podma pooraiifi, was very thin, of a dark brown com- 
plexion, and wore a large clotted turban of his own hair. He was born at EkanirQ- 
kanunii, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived as an anchorite at Kanui- 
giree. Boudhayann, his father, was the author uf theToitir^yiiku ooprinishrul, &o ; 
his mother’s name was Munoruma. Vishnbo’s son, Kjliorn, wrote the MudhyundiuJ 
shakha of the ynjocrii vedo. 

Yishiioo taught, that the vedn was uncreated: that \vork« previously performed in- 
fluenced tlie birth, a * well as the pres Mi'. and t'litie e chwtinv of men ; that space, time, 
&c. were eternal . that the sup'euie cau^e exislttd like the seed of the cicer arecti- 
num, in vvhicii the? two parts nia li» one ^eed, and whicli represented the act.ve and 
passive powers of nature; that voting poisons shouli^liidy the veda; next embrace 
a secular life, and discharge its dunes ; then retire to a forest, and practise the du- 
ties of a hermit ; and that fi om thence they would ascend to future happiness, which 
consisted in an eternal cessation from evil. His other opinions agree, in substance, 
with those of V^cdii-vyahu. Vamu-devii, a shyivyn, often mentioned in the pooraiius 
as an ascetic of great parts, was oneof Vishnoo’s disciples. — Vishiioo wrote one of the 
smritees distinguished by liis name, and also a work on Pooshkurfl, a place to which 
pilgrims resort. 


SECTION XXX 111. 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son ofKrutoo, born near Soo- 
meroo, have been collected from the Yogu-vashisht’liu Raniayunr], the Nuiidikesbwa- 
rri,and the Vurahopoorana. The latter work describes him as a very old man, in the 
drevSS of an ascetic, with high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He was 
born when bis mother Yedu-vutS hud only attained her iwolitli year. Katjayuuu 

F f 
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marricil Sudhr;iuiin:^^, und dwolt on nionnt Mihuirini, near the ofrnilk. Here he 

• * 

taught, (hat the vedu eternal, an well hk air, sp||s!ce, oiid time ; that nothing was 
certain but oxistrnre and noii-exist<nice ; that the realitj' of things was discovtrabit? 
hy the senees, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and by the necessity of tilings; 
that the destiny of all intelligences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity ; that future unmixed and 
eternal happiness was to be obtained by discharging the duties of either of the tlireo 
states assigned to men, (hat of a sluden|^a secular, or a hermit. Among other dis- 
ciples of Katyaynnu, the names of Vibhabosuo and Shringii-vern are mentioned. 

Tills philosopher wrote a law' treatise winch bc^irs his name ; also the Gomee- 
sliikhrivii-mahatinii, an, iilu&traiion ofPaninee's grammar, and an Explanation of (lie 
Sungskritii roots. . 


SECTION XXXIV. 

Shank hu» 

Was born in Noiruishii forest; his father’s name was Poolhhu. By his w ife Prr,- 
mudbhra, he had a son, Ootiil’hyu. He is described in the Bruinlnindii poorann as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a deerV skin Ihrow'U over his back, and twisted reeds 
instead of garment round his loins. 

Shhnkhn taught, that einancipatioii was to bo obtained hy works of n>orit, with the 
true knowledge of Brnnihu; that God gave existence to things hy an act of his will ; 
that Brnniha was born from the navel ofVibhiioo; that from the wax of the ears of 
Visbivoo two giants arose, who died soon after their birth ; that from the flesh of these 
giants the eai (h was created; that Brnmha next caused crcatiiresto spring from liis 
mind, and afterwards gave birth to them by natural generation. Nex(, he created, 

or rather defined, sin and holiness ; and^ being regulated hy those, finished the work 
of creation. 1 find the names oftwo of Shunkhu’s disciples, Khhoru and Ootnnkri, 
mentioned as having written on the Hindoo law. One of the smritecs bears the"' 
name of this philosopher. 
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SECTION XXXV. 

IJhhilil. 

# 

Tins philosopher is said by the Pudmh-pooranri to have been born at Oottrirn-hoo- 
roo, from which work we learn, that his father^s name was Javalor, ond his nioth'^r ’s 
Uluru boos ha; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; that he covered his l>o(}y 
with ashes, and wore over his loins a tyger^s skin. He performed his devotions as a 
} og^ upon Miindunf, the inountain used by the gods and giants in chtir iiirg the sea. 

He taii<;lit, that future happirwv^s was to be obtained by divine wisdom, assisted 
by the uH-rit of vi'ork<ti . th.u bi*i!i wereequ.illy necessary, for that a bird could not fly 
williout two \vinir>{; (uat (Jo I was visible to the yog^, and that the body in which 
he api^ear^’d w niirhaiigeable. Respect iiij creation, his doctrine was similar to 
that taught by Hie pliilosophtu Vi^Iinoo. lie ciii-ider^ future happiness as consist- 
in:» ill absence from all things connected with a bodil^tate. Richeekn, a sage, who 
employed hiriiself constantly in oflecing the burnt-sacrifice, was me of LikhitiVs dis- 
ciples. A law work, known by his name^ is attributed to Likhitii. 

SECTION XXX VI. 

Ashwiilaj/iin^t, 

Two or three pooranus describe the person of this sage : the Pndmn pooranti men- 
tions him as an old man, inthe dress of a yogee. Mureechee was his Aither ; his 
wife Ay idee invented various religious customs known at this day among the Hin- 
doo women. One of his diciples, Akunayii, is tamed as an excellent chanter of the 
vddus at sacrifices. 

• 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as well as of divine wisdom ; 
'iiut forbad his disciples to seek for a recompense from works; further, that (tod was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to biiiiself his own energy he creat- 
ed the universe; that being all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; 

Ff2 
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that creation arose bj degt^eeS) not all at once ; that every separate existence had a 
variety of uses ; that the works of God were wonderful and indescribable : they arose^ 
they existed, they perished ; that they contained properties leading to truth, to rest- 
lessness, and to darkness; that God was a visible being, not composed of the pri- 
■ mary elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were formed in immediate con- 
nexion with their future merits and demerits ; that absorption consisted in the enjoy- 
ment of undecayiiig pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this sage, one of the 
smritees, and a compilation from the rig vedd, on the ceremdinies called Ashwdlaynnii 
Gribyu. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

• PSrashllr&. 

In the Pridmu and BrQmhn-voivurttB pooranfia ttiis philogopher ia described ns a 
\ery old man, in the dress of a mendicant. His lather’s name was Shuktree, and 
his mother’s 11a. He resid^at ShreS'Shoiln, and is charged with an inruinotis in* 
Irigue with the daughter of a fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused 
a heavy fog to full on the place of his retreat.' Yddii-vyasu, the collector of the 

v£dus, was the fruit of this debauch. 

r 

The doctrines embraced by this philosoper were the same as those afterwards pro- 
mulgated by his son, and which form the system of the vedantf? school. Pirrasiiuru 
had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idhmhsenu, and Uruvindu. 


SECTION XXXVIIT. , 

G&rgil. ' 

A few particulars respecting this sage ai;e scattered up and down 'in several poo> 
ranas. ^He is said to have been born sif Mit’hila, and to have performed his devo- 
tions on the banks of the GBodokSe. He was a follower of Kopilu, the founder 

oftheSankhya philosophy; but added to the opinions of his master, that the man" 
who was animated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, whatever opinions he 
embraced, would obtain final emaiteipation. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

KooVhoomee. 

Several pocranSs describe this sage, b6rn at BudfirikaBbrumn,^ and living at Gan* 
cUiara, as*a tall man, advanced in years, dressed as a mendicant. Hie father, Naraynna, 
was a philosopher; and his son Kootsdnu wrote a small tract on the rules of poetry. 

Koot’hoomee taught, that God was visible; that he who sought emancipation must 
practise the duties incumbent on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and offer a constant sacri- 
fice with clarified butter, fixing his mind on God* He further taught, that God 
created the world in immediate connection with works of merit and demerit; that 
the vedti existed from eternity, and derived its proofs from itself; that time and space 
were invariably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; that the animal spirit,* 
and the soul, were immortal; that instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the 
soul ; that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the scr see ; but that it arose 
from confusion in the memory united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery 
.were the inseparable companions of works of merit and demerit. 

» 

SECTION XL. 

Vishwamitrit, 

The Ramaynnu and the Afuhabharotu contain a number of facts respecting thi^ 
of kiUg Gadhee. llaniu drew him from his rrtirement at the Siddha* 
shrumri,! the place of bis devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of knowledge, certain, Ascertain, 
false, apparent, similar; that the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then decayed; that creatures were 
possessed of desire, anger, covet eousness. insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; 
that the power and^tiie providence of God were wonderful and inconceivable; 

• Thejfijfibee bermUnge; from bildSrb and athrUmili. f The hermitage of perfection. 
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that both the will and the decrees of God were irresistible. He also taught, that 
God was visible, but that he was not clothed with a hunmn bodj, in which we see, 
first, the child, then the youth, and then the aged man ; that he was not susceptible 
of the sensations common to bodies, but that he was able to perform whatever be 
chose With any of the powers of his body; that God formed the universe by his own 
wdll, connecting the fates of men with works arising fi‘om the circumstances of their 
lives. The way to emancipation he said, was, first, to receive the initiatory inren* 
tation from a spiritual guide; then to listen to his instructions ; then to fix the mind 
on God, and perform works of merit without the desire of reward. He ailirmed, 
that Allure happiness consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever- blessed 
Brdinhu. • 

Vishwamitra had 10,090 disciples, at the head of whom was Mitrii; who taught 
that the whole of the religion of the kalee*yoogn consisted in repeating the name 
of God. One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as well as a work 
in praise of the holy place Jwala-mookhu. 


SECTION XU. 

Jfm&dSgnee, 

Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are found in the ShrS-bliaguvnto, 
the Ramaynnn, the Ekamru, the Nundik^shwhru, and the Pndmu pooraniis: he isde- 
^scribed as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like a mendicant. He resided at 
Gatidharo, and, by his wife R^nooka, had Porushoo-ramu, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshatriyus. Among his disciples were numbered Hnddn, Shatyaynnn, &c. 'rhis 
last person is mentioned as the author of the Dhnnoorvedu-karika, a work on archery. 

J imndgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed every variety of form; that 
future happiness was to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its feet, or in its presence, bow- 
ing to it, serving it from affection, and giving up the whole person to it. All other 
religious ceremonies he rejected; as well as the doctrine of absorption ; he disliked 
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the idea of losing; a distinct existence, us a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, tiiut it was delightful to feed ou sweetuieut}.', but that be had no wish to 
become the sweetmeat itself. lie taught the pouranic absurdity, that Vishuoo formed 
the universe out of the w»x in his cars. — Jumndugnee is considered as the authoi' of 
a law treatise, and of another on religious ceremonies* 

SECTION xm. 

PoWheen&see. 

In the Skundii pooraun, this philosopher is described as a young man, in the dress 
of a religious mendicant, with awms long enough to reach down to his knees. I) is fa* 
ther's name was Piirvuto, and his mother's Devri>.sena ; by his wife Soosh^ia he had 
one son, Goura«mookliu. He resided at lidridwarii, and taught, that God wa^ visi- 
ble and eternal ; that the universe was composed of uncreated atoms, incapable of ex- 
tension, and that merit and demerit, as well as the‘ uniiTrse, were eternal;* that fu- 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was secured by attention to religion, 
and by divine knowledge ; that creatures were b(»rn in circiim 'Stances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit. — Arshniseiiu was one of this philosopher’s most distin- 
guished disciples. 

* 

SECTION XLlll. 

Vshira, 

The Pndmn pooranh states, that this philosopher w^as bom in Kaslimeera; that 
his father was the celebrated sage Uoorvasa ; and the name of liis mother Raka. His 
wife’s name was Ha, and that of his son yedu-gnrbhu. Vishwfi-reopu, whose name 
is mentioned as the priest of Indru, was one of his disciples, Lsliira lived as a yo- 
geS at Sliree lAioiiri. 

* It WHS tlir opinion of this philosoplirr. ns wril dn of most of the Hindoo Irarnod mrn, Ihnt hoppiness nnd 
misery aro!<<* only out of human actions having merit or demerit in (hem; but (hat rVrnturos. iiniDodiMft'ly on 
iheir birth. and hetorc they have done any (hiofr j^ood «»■ #*vil, begin to rnjtiy happiness or endure nu^erv ; ^od ihai 
this is tile same if vre (race through a personN preceding births up to uodehnable periods. Ilv (tie«-e doctnucs 
they were driven to (he occesiity of concluding, that louica were attached merit or demerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that the v^dBs were eternal; that Yishiioo was not their author, but 
the first who chanted them; that they contained the rule of. duty, and that whate* 
ver was forbidden in them was evil^ that human actions produced consequences in 
a future state ; that all the events of life were regulited by the actions committed in 
a preceding birth ; that God himself was subject in his government to the merit and 
demerit of works; that is, he could do nothing for or against his creatures but ac- 
cording to their works ; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be worship- 
ped in the prayers or incantations of the v^dns; that the way to procure emancipa- 
tion was by first performing the duties of a brumhacharSe; then those ofa secular per- 
son, and then those of a hermit, .performing constantly the sacrifices prescribed in 
the ved-is ; and that future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted eternal 

joj- 


lECTiON XLiy. 

PrSjap&tee. 

The Shivo-dhurmn, BaynveSyh, and the Kopilu ooptf-pooranus contain partial ac- 
counts of this sage, who is described as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed 
as a mendicant. His &ther Prut’hoo dwelt on the banks of the Rdva, the son at 
Hingoola, where, though a sage, he hved a secular life, and reared a family. 

Prujaphtee taught, that God was invisible, though possessed of form, and dwelt in 
unapproachable light or glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen except 
in the rays of glory proceeding from that luminary ; that final happiness could only 
'1>e obtained by those who possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
votictti; that (he souls of the wicked left the body by the vents in the lower extremi- 
ties ; those of tlie pious by the eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of 
perfect yosfces from the suture of the head ; that final beatitude consisted in absorption 
into the Greaf Spirit. 
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Sr.CTION LXV. 

NartejilnghU^ 

In the Skundo poorano, and theNniirlpe^bhashitri, this ga^e ig described as a verj 
old man, in the dross of a yosreE* A place at Benares lias been named nflor hi« fa- 
ther Joi»eeahrivvii, who is said to hji ve lived there as an ascetic, Nare< j mglui was 
born at tlin^oola, but resided at Benares. 

He taught, that God was visible.; that the merit and demerit of works were insepa- 
rably interwoven with a persoii’g (ate; ri^^it from ceremonies arose desire ; from de- 
sire, anger; from anger, intoxication of mind; from intoxication, (brgetfulness ; from 
forgetfulness, the destruction of wisdom; and from the latter, death, in one of its 
eight forms, viz. disgrace^ banishment, &;c. He traced time from moments up to the 
foiir yoogns; described the sins which produced the different transmigrations ; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth ; taught that (3od produced the univer«:eby 
his command, and united the (ates of men to works of merit an<^ demerit ; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would arrive at perfect abstrac- 
tion, and then obtain absorption. 

. 

SECTION I XVI. 

ChycSaS. 

The D^vSS-bha^vhtn and the Padnin poorann give something of the history of 
this sage, dpscrihing him as a young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
hanks of the Yomoona. Boudhnynnii was his father; liis mother's name was Ko- 
beerdhaneS.— OhvviSnu seems to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, 
that the world had no creator; that sound alone was Ood; that the v^dii was eter* 
nal, and contained its own evidence within itself ; that happiness and misery arose 
out of the conduct of mankind ; that the primary elements were eternal: that the 
fate of men arose out of works having no beginning; that there were three states 
proper for men, that of the student, the housholder, and the hermit; that the four 

Gg 
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degrees of liappine.ss belong ing to a future state ivere to be obtained by the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies ; lliat this happiness followed the renunciation ot works 
and their fruit. — Ch^vimii was the author of a law treatise known by his nauio: ot 
the Vogu-siiiighita, and of the AchurG kuprmibii. 


sjscYion XLVll. 
li/iarguvti. 

This sage, the son of lilirigoo, and one of the smritee writers, for assisting the gi- 
ants, w as devoured by ShivO, and afterwards discharged with lii.s urine, when he as- 
sumed the name of Shookracharvii, and became preceptor to the lie was born 

sn Ketooinalcj bevond Ilimaluyu, where he practised his de\ olions, living on chaff. 


.SECTfO.V -ALVni. 

Jliishf/ihhrirfgu, 

Tiie pouraiiic writers have given a filthy account of the birth of this sage, and 
placed deer’s horns on his head, aSot^vithstanding lids approach to the brutal shape, 
he is said to liave married Shunta, the daughter of king 1iOin*i-padu ; and to have 
written one of the sraritees,: he embraced the Opinions of the Putrinjulu school. 11 is 
father, Vibhandol.u, was learned in the sauru ^cdu. 


SECTION XLl\. 

Shatj/a^unii. 

The R1 uhabhariita and Pudnih pooranu describe tliis sage as nn old man, of dark 
complexion, habited as a yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Piitiinjulee: 
he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, speech, and their whole existence to 
God ; continually repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to descriptions 
of bis qualities, and preserving entire devotion to hiui. 
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SECTION L. 

MoilraijtiHccy’ti* 

A fragment of the history of this sage^^the son of MitrayfTnni, 1 have found in the 
8khii(lu and Doorvasij-ooktii pooruniis, where lie is described as a young !nun, in (he 
dress of a yogee. H is opinions were similar (o those of the V oisiu^sldlih school. Kuslifi* 
krishnii, one of his disciple, is mentioned as the author of a very ancient SungskriUi 
grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the sinrilees. 

SECTION M. 

Shoonu-sMpha, 

Three works, the Vay iiveeyn pooranu, the Shrae-bhagiivdtn, and the MnliabhariUri, 
contain fragments respecting this sage, whose fitther, Toombooroo, was a cidebrated 
musician, Niyhtee, his mother, became Himous by the instructions she gave to her 
sex. Shoonu-shephu was once on the point of being oifered as a human sacrifice, 
but was saved by Vishwamiiru. — lie taught the doctrines of the ^iliemnngsa scliool ; 
to which he added, tlial material things underwent no real change; that bitili and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life of a hermit aftei tlie age 
of 50, and declared that, after completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emanci[}ation. He further taught, that God did not so en- 
tirely place man under the influence of works, as that he should not be ai>l(: to change 
his destiny. 


SECTION LIl. , 

Yugnu-pnrshwS» 

This ascetic is described in three poorainis as a young man, of light complexion, 
in the dress ofa mendicant. His father Sakyayuiiu was a celebrated philosopher; his 
mother's iiaiiie'Soou^iilce. llc^w as born on the banks of the NQrinnda, where the 
vanu-lingas are fomiii; but lived at lioridwaru, where he collected a number of dis- 

Gg2 
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ciples, and directed their attention to^wlmt was of constant obligation; to what was 
obligator)' in certain circumstances, and what might be obtained from certain reiigi* 
ous actions; he described the etfects^of the dtiTereiit qualities born with man, and the 
wa)' of drawing a man born with bud qiialhies into the path of truth; he maintained 
that God was invisible, indescribable : that in fact the vedn was God; that God form- 
ed creatures in an inseparable union with their future destiny ; that absorption con« 
sisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness; and that the person who, by works, 
raised his mind, and fixed it auprenielyon God^ would obtain absorption. He wrote 
one of the sinritees, and a work calleci T^rt'liu-Nirnuyu. 

SECTION Ull. ' 

^ Karshnajintty 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the pooranus as a inondicant, taught, 
that God was a material being, dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving 
rise to the universe by lits own will ; that religious ct^remonies and austerities led to 
future happiness. Many of the opinions of Karshiiajiiiee were like those of the Noi- 
yajiku sect. Some medical information, especially relating to the pulse, is said to 
have been given by this philosopher^^ 

SECTION UV. 

/Voij&tnph^ 

This i^age, descended from t^iijira, is placed among the mendicants known bv the 
name of Prirumhnngsus ; like them he wore no clothes, nor converged with men. 
Ills opinions were similar to those of the Vedantu sectv"* 

• Wliilf (hit fchppt wan throtifch (he pre^, thr lenriieri Hindoo viho in the woik, nnd who 

hclonifpd (o (he vedaat& spct, wnt taken Ul: (he itnthOr v'si'ed h'm,'4iiid in ronversatinti. u«irn hp rintmn of 
the Hindoos of oflerinjtfl to KaieS, to obtain recovery ♦^loin sitkn**-*, wos mciiiiohcd, hp pxpiesspd his ah* 
horrpnee of takinj^ nway one life under the hope of resiortns: onothe*’— he ndd»*<l, that he koev be miw shake 
off tiriw h.idy fn<dny, or to-morrow, or (be nen d#iyi that he mo8|j.j;i» ibr iOKh hi*< xto rrMcnrf'd mensni-i» of suf* 
fcrinti;)»; ihut thoii|j;h he was aware, (hat he was culpable, he could not suppose ihiH n fen roiifessioiiii could in* 
lluorre God in his judi;meni towards him ; that in fact, he wf'oiild lay nu burden upon Qndi^e would repeat hit 
oiiiae-ntAot be wnuU not optU^ond then, leave the rett to GjU. 
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SECTION LV. 

Lokak^heeT 

This sAife is mentioned in several po<jrair«s a« a yownj^ man, blind of one eye, 
wearing the dress ofa mendicant, llis father, Cliitruketoo, lived at Kaiichee; but 
Lokakshee made mount Shree-shoilu the place of his devotions, lie taught, that the 
true shastru substantiated its own legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the 
works of philosophers were full of cbntradiclions ; hence, being liable to error, they 
were obliged to derive their proofs from the v^dfi. A celebrated verse, often quoted 
by the Uindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to Lokakshee: 

The rStius tire at variance — the smritees are at varianee, 

Hv wiin a nMfauinff of his own, quoting the v6d&s is no philosopher; 

Tru<‘ philosophy, thro* ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a rock j 
Uut— the way of the Great Oue.~thatis to be followed.*’*** 

The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the universe by which a)l things 
were kept in existence; he likewise maintained, that God wa<; possessed of ibnu, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as he is described in the vcdiis ; 
that all things were subject to the divine will ; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and rc'cite the praises of God, read the sacred books, 
and excite his passions to a devout fervour. Future happiness he described us peren-* 
nial joy, unniixed with sorrow. One of the sinritees, also Lobayutuku, one of the 
tuntivfiSj and an astrological work, are ascribed to bis pen. 

SECTION LVL 

Garg^a^ 

The SkQiidu and Pildmu pooranns describe this sage, the son of Gurgyu, born at 
Priuagfij and residing chiefly at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress ofa yogeS. Hia 
opinions were those of the Patiinjrdu school. His son, Tritiuvindoo, is mentioned 
as leai*ned in the sum u vedu. 

* This learned man apprar?. fo have been d isirusfeci with the confrailictions and absiirtUties of the Hindoo writ- 
ings, not exreprins even ilip vedfts. T» nicef the uhj-ctmn— If all are false, wliat thei. are the people to dmi 
he adds, (be w ay of die Gt eai One, or of biia m hose miod is absoi bed In religion, must be followed , 
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SECTION LVII. 

'/ 

‘ Soo7uuntoo> 

t 

Tiiis sage is mentioned in the Bhiivisliyut and oilier pooranus as a descendant «)l 
Vnshishi'hu. A work on the civil and canon law goes l>}' his name. — lie taiiglil 
his disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the incantations of the \ cd;.'s\ 
and that thtiire happiness was to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of nien'l. It is difficult, howci'Or, to distiiigitish the opinions of this sage on 
the origin of things from pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in naturo 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but that their future destinies were 
determined by their own conduct. 


SECTION LVllI. 

JalookiirnU^ 

•i 

This philosopher isdescribed in twoof th^.pooranns as a mendicant of middle sla* 

ture, and of dark complexion : his fa therms, name wns Asliwiilayiinri ; his son Bluidru* 

\ ‘ 

vuriim is mentioned as a religious writer. " Jatookurnu was born in Koocli- Veliaru, 
and resided, at Cliundru*Sh6khnrul. 

. He taught, that God was posa^sed of form ; and yet, Uiat he was not to be ^on* 
ceived of; that he was unchaiigeablci^ and ever- blessed ; that the reality of things was 
discoverable by five kinds of proof; t^at thA. world consisted of matter partly eternal 
and partly created; that space, time, |j^c. were uncreated ;♦ that creation arose out 
of the will of God, who created a power to produce and direct the universe. lie 
exhorted the person in pursuitof future happiness, first to think on God, then to lis- 
ten to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of God, and to have the mind filled 
with thouglits of him, which would be followed by absorption. — One of the smritees, 
and a compilation on military tatties, are ascribed to this sage. 

* Princhri.jrui^i^, one. of the of thii Mge, contended, that making any thing beside God eternal, 

to make more than one God. ^ ^ . 
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SECTION LIX. 

Yayanti^ * 

1 have exiracted a Iragiiiont respecting^tliis philo!5opIier from Ilie P/idinn poorani'i 
and the Yo^ii- V’asliist’hn-rtamavunu, in which he is described as a tall man, 

dressed as a mendicant- His father’s name was Oorooloma; his birth-place (iandha ; 
and the scene of his dt^votions^, the side of the river Nurmuda.— This sage embraced 
the opinions of the Mmnangsa school. . 

SECTIOxN LX. 

Vyaghrsk.’padH. 

Yogri-Vashisht’hii-llamaynnn, and other works, describe this sage, the son 
orBoud’iiivunri and Vipasha, as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic ; his 
Imnch ofmaUed hair as reaching down to the ground, liis nails as growing to siicli 
a leuirth as to curl round the ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of 
a tvger.* He is said to have been born in the forest of Kkamrh; the place of Ids de- 
Tcuons uiH J v\ ala-mookliu. From Ids son, the country OosheeaSrii derives its name. 

Ho acknowledged only nature, or chaos, astlfe mother ofthe universe ; and taught, 
that greatiu»ss,t pride.:}: matter,^ water, fire, windy and space, were first created, and 
that from tliese arose t!ie :9ixteeii powers of animated nature ; that there ivas no other 
God hut mind, or rather life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it ; (hat to destroy life for anj" other purpose than for 
sacrifice was w holly evil ; and to do it for sacrifice, thougls comuuuuled !)y the vedu, 
was partly evil ; that the reality of things was Ascovered by inftw’ence, by the senses, 
and by sounds; that he who possessed the true knowledge of God was in the way 
to final emancipation, and that separation from matter was in reality ahrorjition, or 
led immediately to it.— To this sage is ascribed one of llu* sinritces. Among his 

disciples was OodSechii, the founder of a sect of philosophers. 

(a 

•* Ifpnrp his name was formed out of vvjijjhru, n #>?er. nnil padri^a fuMt. f her<‘ fratiUnted 

jrn n»nrs«, ineart*^^, iii the fliiidoo ph'ti>«>4»ph;ral w«ik% li.Jrlleet, ( ’Chft ^vqfrd ubhnknru, Ik r«' translated 

pride, meuuh couscloubutiis of dibiiiict cxisiroec, ^ Or, perhaps, the archetypes of organized laatici. 
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. 8KCTION tXI. 

V^aghru-kSmU. 

Several of the pooranna mention this saline, who is described ns a naked old man, 
inthedresgtfirayogee: his behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane pt'i son; 
at one time he sung; at anqjfher danced, at another wept, and at other tiines he stood 
motionless. Vilwbdakdshwarn ia mentioned as the seat of his devotions. II e taiisht. 
that God was eternal, but that the world was (hoii«^h God was united to it. 
His other opinions were similar to those of the v^^daiitu philosophers. 

SECTION LXII. 

a 

The preceding sections contain aiicounts of the most distinguished of the Hiiicioo 
sa.ges. It must not be concluded, however, that these are all the learned Hindoos 
India has produced ; these were the most ancient of their philosopers ; and the names 
of some of them are found in the ; others were the founders of their diflerent 
schools of philosophy, and others the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. 
The latest period to which these accounts can, be supposed to roach, is the commence- 
ment of the kfilee yoogn ; after this a nujoaber of celebrated metupliysiciatis, poets, 
and philologists appeared atthe courTs of the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 

on the periods in which they lived. 

« 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following theory respecting the 
progress of the Hindoo literature : as the original vc;ii) is called by a name which im- 
plies that it was received by tradition,* and as the doctrines taught in the six schools 
of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the aphorisms (socjfrhs) received 
by tradition from Kopilh, Gouluinu, Putnnjulee, Kuiiadu, Vdun-vvasu, and Joiminee, 
he conjectured, that about the period of the rise of the (ireriaii philosophr, several 
wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who delivered certain dogmas, which were pre- 
served during a certain unknoj|Vn period as sacred traditions, l^r the most ancient 
of these dogmas po parent was found, and they were culled the vcdii ; the others be- 


* See page 221. 
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came known by the names of the six Ragles above«roentioned. Down to this period^ 
he supposed the veda and the drirshnnuH to have existed only in the sayings of these 
ancient sages ; but that at length men arose^ who adopted these aphorisms as first 
principles, established schools in wliich they were explained, and from whence were 
promulgated ceHaiii systems of philosophical opinion : from this time these systems 
being committed to writing, disputations multiplied, till, amidst these confused gpe« 
culations, it became impossible to fix any standard of opinion.~At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipaybn^ ooUecled a heterogeneous* mass of mate* 
rials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, and, having arranged them 
as well as such a chaos could be aiTanged, he called this compilation the 
According to this reasoning, the clarshfinus are more ancient than the compilation by 
Vedfi-vyasu, called the vedu ; but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this 
compilation was soon venerated as the self-evident word proceeding out of the 
mouth of Brnmhn;’* and it was declared to be a veiy high ci'ime for these sacred 
writings to be even read in the ears of a shoodrfl. 

We must not suppose, that y^du-vyasu included hi his compilation the works of 
all the philosophical sects : he contented himself with inserting those of the sect to 
wliich he himself was attached, the v^dantu. The durshunus and the ^^mrilees evi* 
dently form a body of writings distinct froib the vddus; though passages are to be 
found in the vedus favouring every philosopbical speculation professed among t^e 
Jiindoos. The modern Hindoos believe, that the vedd is the source of all the sbas* 
trns,ju8tas an illitenile Englishman might suppose, that every part of English learu* 
mg came from the Encyclopedia. ^ 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of his leaders, he might 
have given similar accounts of many other Hindoo writers, such as Kiuloo, one of 
the seven sages, and author of certain formulas used at sacrifices; Yuind, author of 
one ofthesmritees ; Phrdshooraiiin, the son of Jumnduguee, author of a work on the 

* To perceive the propnet;^ of the reader need only examine Mr. Coiebrooke'i very learned 

Esiay, 
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vse of the bow, and who likewise avenged his father’s death bj the destroclion of 
the lOOO-armed Urjoonfi; Vishw&shruva, the father of Koovera, Ravauh, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called vriitu; Yogee>yagntt<- 
viilk^d, author of a law treatise; Shandiljru, Bhurudwaja, Vatsjru, and otlArs, 
authors of certain genealogies, and formulas relating to brainhinical ceremonies ; 
Ut’hSrvil, and UndhhHDOonee ; Devulh, author of a law treatise ; Shhnukfi, Slihniindiit 
and SfinatonS ; Asooree, a smritee writer; Vorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhj^fi 
philosophy; MarkhHddyA,apooranh writer; Doorvasa, a most irascible sage, author 
ofa work similar to the sroritees, and of an oopS>pooranii ; Ooshhna ; Galhvu, author 
ofremarks on altarsfhr sacrifices, ftc.; Moudgfilya, writer ofa work on the different 
casts, and their duties ; Javalee, Juiihoo, and SandSpfictee; ' Usfathvhkrii, writer of 
a sfinghita ; Gobhilfi, author of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
v^dti ; ShnrubhSngfi, the writer of precepts on the duties of different classes of men ; 
Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as well as the author of a grammar; Medlinsh, who 
wrote on Bhhg&vhlee, as the representative of matter ; RichSSkh, and Kiinwh ; Dwoitn, 
author ofa smritee, called Dwoita-nirnuyfi; Tritfi, Narayunfi, Savurnfi, Shunntkoo« 
marn, Ghrithkoushikfi, Koushiku, Ofirbii, Yrfidnfi, Vyaghrfibhootee, Jhrhtkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteckh, Ooorbulo, Akh&ndoto, N&rfi, Mrikhodoo, Vonjoolh, Maiidnvyii, 
Urdfaiishira, Oord&'padu, Umboobhojee, Voishhmpayhofi, Dwidusbh, Soubburec, and 
BaUkilwfi. 


Most of the Hindoo works on grammar* and elliics, as. well as their poems, appear 
more modern than the vddns, durshnnfis, and smrit ees. We shall conclude this chapter, 
bjr noticing very briefly the most distinguished of the Hindoo learned men in these 
lower departments of literature. 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been placed among the Hindoo 
sages ; but 1 have not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. The 
Miiheshi] grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as more ancient 
than Panince's. Surv vh-bormaebary u was the author of the Kulapn, a grammar, en- 
larged by Doorgh-singhu, and now used in many parts of India. Kriimudeeshwiirii 
• Perhaps grammar ma; have been coeval wUh the vidii, beieg ooe of (he bagbs, or appendant tciences. 
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wrote Uie Sunk!)hiptu-*Badi^ another well-known ^tnmar; and Joomiiru another, 
distinguiBhed bjr his name* We might add Vopu-dcvU, the author of the Moogdho- 
bodhii, and many othert^^r the Hindoos cair boast many very able philologists. 


At the head of the Hindoo poets, must be placed Valmeekn, the author of the Ra« 
maynnri, written during the life of Ilamu ; and, after him, Yanu-bhutli), the author 
of the KadrimbhrS, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jhyh<dev6, who wrote the 
Geetu^Govinda, in praise of Krisboo* At the court of Vikmoiad^^u we find ma« 
ny poets : KalS-daso, author of the Rhghoo^vfiogsbo^ ofthe Koomarh<>8umbbhvd, in 
praise ofShivn, of the Ubhignaoa-shakoonlnlh,, in honour of Dooshmimtn, a king, of 
tlue Nuloduyu, in praiee of king Ndlo, of the Ritoo-sfmghara, on the seasons, of the 
V ihriiniorvush^, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the names Maluvikag- 
nimitrn, and Megho-dootu -BhQvu-bhootee wrote the Malutee*madhavu, a poem of 
the same description, and the VeetHi-charitra, and the OottdnVchuritru, poems in ho* 
nour of itumQ ; — Ghfitokurparu wrote a poem in a most eccentric form, on the rainy 
season, and challenged all the Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasii 
accepted the challenge, and wrote his Nnloduyu ;-^Soob&ndhoo wrote the Vasfivu* 
diitta, on the amours of a king's son;— Maghfi, a king, wrote on the destruction of 
Sliishoo-pahi, &c*; — Bharuvee wrote the Kiratarjooniejft, on. the wars of the Pan- 
diivim ; — Slireehhrshu wrote the Noishhdb% on the adventures of Nfilii, a king 
Blinrtree-Hhree wrote the Bhattee, on the exploits of Rama, and the ShutOkri, one of 
the best poems in the language ; — Mooraree-Miebru wrote tlie Unhrgbyh-ragbQvd, in 
praise of Kama ; — Pdkshndhfiin-mishrfi wrote the Prusunna-raghdvfi, a similar po- 
em ; — Bhanoo«dftttu-mishr^ wrote the Rasb<»mnnjnr8e, an amorous poem; — Kriahtm- 
inishi u wrote the Prubodhb-chdndrodhyd, a philosophical poem. Umhroo wrote the 
Umaroo-shdtaku, a lovosong; — Kfiviraju wrote the Raghuvu-panduveeyu, on Ramu, 
Yoodhist^hird, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also ; among the most celebrated 
were, Alarm mut’hh-bhattu, who wrote the Kavyu-prukaslui; and Vishwu^nai’hu* 
kuviraju, who wrote the Sahityii-durpanu. ^ 

* Translated by II. U. Wilson, Esq* 

HbS 
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Their astronomical writers have not been few : SSorjru wrote the S5orjpa«8iddhan> 
to; Bhaskurachar^h, the Siddhanth*shiromanee) and the. LeelavutS; Vflofimallc- 
mishrfi, the Sarh-mSnjnree; VarahaCharyh, the VfiraMl'S&ngfhita; GovindaoufindS, 
the Shooddhee-dsepika PadmS'Oavii, the Bhoovdnft'dwpfika; NarayfinS^shArmay 
the ShantikA-tntwantA; ' fihfittotpdlA, the Horaehfit'pfinchashika; Ramn-doivag;nil, 
the MoohuortA*chintam&aee, VAshisht’hti wrote a afin^hita known by his own name, 
and so did MhkkrAndh ; ShrSe-putee, the lifitnii«mala; Sfatttanflndfi, the BhaswAtiB; 
RAghoonAnddnA, the YotishA-tAttwAi and KdvtiA.jnima, the GAnitA*rajA. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Jlindoci Writings. 

SECTION I. 

H 

THE Hindoos arrange Uie irhole of their learned works voder eighteen heads, 
and speak of them as embraeing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

' ■ ' ; 1 ' ■ 

•»' ;V '•1'^^' ' 

The four vcdns, viz. the rik, the jnjoosb, thesamn, and theot’horvd. 

a 

The four oopa.vddis, comprize the ajoo, on the science of medicine, drawn from 
the rig*v4da ; thegandhdrva, on music, from the samu- v£do; the dhanoo,oa military 
tactics, from the ynjoosh, and the silpn, on mechanics, from the ot'horru. 

The six Angus, viz. shikshyu, on pronunciation ; knlpu, on ceremonies ; vyakArAnu, 
or grammar ; chAndn, on prosody and verse; jyotishu, on astronomy ; and nirooktlf, 
an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the vAdu. 

The four oopangAs, viz. the pooranAs, or poetical histories ; the nyayo, or ethics ; 
the meemangsa, on divine wudom and on ceremimies, and the dhormu shastrA, or 
the civil and canon laws. . ’ 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of the Hindoo writings, ar* 
ranged under their appropriate heads^ lists of all the whrks in each department of 
literature, so fiir as collected by the College of FoH* William, by H. T. Colebrwdte, ^ 
Esq. and by the Society of Missionaries at Serampore, The author is aware, that 
there will be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or inform the read, 
er ; but be thinks he can hardly give any thing, more likely to convince the reader 
of the extensive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and hp has added explanations, as 
far as he could obtain tbeui of the leading subjects embraced by each treatise. 
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SECTION II. 

JMt of treatises now extantf mder the head VMd. 

The whole v^do is divided into three psrts : the montrhs and ganus, or prayers, 
hymns, &c.>— the •theological part, called the bramh&nn ; — and the gnann, or philo* 
sophical kanda ; beside which, many selections have been made from the vedii by 
different sages. Tlte author, as far as be has been able, has arranged the following 
treatises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may have crept into his ar‘> 
rangemcnt. 


Adivi.sioDof the containing (gnniiy mhntrii) hymna, prayers, Scc» 

Rigvedw^h-sanghita,* part of the rig-^vedu. 

Rig-vedeeyang*padang,f prayers. Sec, from ditto. 

Apast&mbfi'phdashtukii, prayers. Sec. by Aphstfimbii, from ditto. 

Aruoyh'pfinchhkh, first prayers, &c. front ditto, in five parts. 

Shhthpht'hn, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the tig-T4dh*chaadh. 

Yhjoor-vddii-sfinghita, with a comment. 

.'ArfinyQoganh'pfiddh&tee, directions for chatiting in forests, from the yhjoor- v^ Ju. 
Shookifi yiyoosh-shnghita, part of the* white yiyoor-v^dh. 

Sbookld-yiijoosh-phdang, ditto. 

Vajhsnncyu'sunghita, ditto. 

Kriahnn^yhjoosh'sdnghita, prayers, Sec. from the black yhjoor'vedh. 
Krishnfi'yajQOsh-ppdhng, ditto. 

■Oitur^yu'shnghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the ynjoor-v^dii. 
.ToittirSyii-songhita, from ditto. 

Ottdgatritwfi, hymns from the samh'vddu. 

ArDny&'gan&,j; ditto, to be chanted in forests. 

Oohu'ganii, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought. 
fSamfi'V^do- arfinyu'ganii, to be chanted in forests. 

* The complete coUectioa of prayen in etch v6dii is called its sUngliita. t From pSdli, a meaiurc 
V' of verse. t Gaidl, ah7nmorS0Bg. 
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P&d&'Stobbfi, b^mns from saiuS-v4da. 

Mfihanamna-pbdung', from the 8ai&S*v£da. 

Samfi-v6dh-oottararchika^ thodast muntros of this v^do. 

Sama<v6dn>vi8hwa-gaiin. 

Stotra-jbgnQka, h)rmn8 sung while the clarified butter is poured on the fire. 
Utiriktu-stotrci-yagnuka, hymns from the sam&-r6d&. 

Prostotru-yfignaka, ditto. 

Vribun-muha-nandSku, preyei^, &0. iSrom ditto. 

SSptii-Se8hd-stotrn>y8gnSkRt seven divine hyimia from the^samft’V^dii. 
Ct’liorva-v^dd-sringhita, prayers, &c. fiom the fit’hSrvfi. 

The BnunhiiQS, or Tho<4ogieaI parU of t1i« 

Rigr.vedu’bramli&aii, and its camment. 

Ynjoor-vcdu^bramlianw, and its comment* 

Saoiu- v^dii- bramhaiifi* 

Ut’hurvu-vedu-bramhun&f and its comment. 

liig;-veda*vidkanu«»mhot, an explanation of the rig*v£du«brambi:i45, 
Arshcju-bramliunu, a part of the yg'-yedh. . . ' . 

Ugnee-bramhmiu, rules for burnt^sacrifices, from the rif-vUdii. . ; 

MadliyQndinui^bramhunri, a part of the rig-^vedl^ with a comment. 
Badhoo-grihu-pruvesh&nu-vidhee,t rules towards a bride^ part of the rig* vcdii. 
Itig-v6danoo*vyakhyii, a comment. 

NimbaditjUy part of the rig-v^dd, with a comment. 

Koondii-mundtipa-vishuju^ part of ditto. 

Yugnu-prayushchitia-vivuranul-shrould^ part of ditto» 

Arart'hisu-yngnuka, part of ditto. 

Neetee- mdnjareS*rig*v^dn, duties prescribed in this v£dd. 

Nrisingba-tapin3e, from tie rig-v^du, with a comment. 

Prupat*hiikd-grulitt'kandu, part of the rig-v^dd. 

Yishwnjidiitiratrui instructions respecting two sacrifices known bj the names vishwfi* 
jit) and dtiratru^ from the yrijoor-v6cld. 

• Vidhanti, law, t B&dlioo, a wife; grib^, a houtc; prhb6ilittBft| to ei^r> vidhee, a law. 

i Pra>Usbc]iitt5, atonement; virbriintiy account. 
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Gapa]jli«tapime«iDoolfi, a part of the yhjoor*v^dii. 
'Yiy^^oor*v£dQ-sliiigakara^*ganu*phtee. 

Shooiiyh-purishishtu-ahitagnee-shroiita^an appendix^ on the duties oftlic sagnikohram- 
hfins, from ditto. 

Yiiga£i-tdatrd'Soi^bB*nidhee, part of the jfijoor-v6da. 

ToiHiriBjraahtnkfijt rules, &c. from the black jajoor«T4d&. 

Te^ttlrSj&'bramlriinS, rules from the yfyoor^rdda. 

Vddftk*>t>ranih6nS, a part of the yiyoor>v6du. 

Kjnopita-braaih&afi, ditto. . * 

Oitfirdy il'brambonA, ditto, . with a comment. 

Bnunbdna'pSnchtiku, ditto. ' 

SdrliBa>kandd, rules respecting the closing eeremonies at sacrifices, from ditto. 
'Fisliwa-'pr&kashn, ^ paH of the y^oor>vddfi. 

DgniBhtoolA'pttddhhtee, part of ditto. ' \ . 

Voi8liwanfirS^u>ytigbnla,‘part of ditto. \ ' 

Koond5.dyotfi*tfitfiliM,;{; part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, with a comment. 
SangAar{i.gaB&.piitee, part of the j^oor*y4da. 

CeshadhyayB, part of dittOi withaeomment (biiaihju,)^ and another on the bhasbyh. 
(A eommmt op tbe Ktlrmu.prodSpii^ part of the yryoor<v£dfi. 

Triratrfi.yiigniifca,^ part of dittp. * : 

Yfign8ka]akhyd.bosao*p&ddli&tee^ ditto. , 

D6s’a*yagntU|*Idiashyno^iign6ka, flitto. ' ' 

Yiignh.ttott&'Soodfaa>nidbee*kandu, ditto. ' 

Yfijoor'v4d%>bramb6n5‘bhasbyil. 

Samb'yldhanh-bramhonS, explanation of the bramhnnfi. 

Sth’^swh-brambiinn, forms fromtbe samfi-vodfi for the sacrifice called Sorvaswfi, in 
wbich tbei^royal aacrifi^r ofii^ all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
BIX months. ’ ' * t. , 

Chandogyh'-braitahiUiii, roles from tiie fiam&>Tdd5, with a comment on ditto. 

• Mr. Coldiraoke hai trsfkted tSagsksift, hy ths worO Mcramcnl. t S«e s follorrln* iiw*. 

graph on ' X W,.witb’: and tSSka, a eonment. 4 ntiailiyli aisnilia* 

OCSinineatk 7 'r^nMafrias<rt<<lM,acaa»icathy’ahimian writrr. Tr»gna,asiicrlfica> 
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Saroa*vddii-g^rnhn*-8hantee, hymns, See. for removing the influence of an evil planet. 
Sooryu-8hd(fikn,t part of the sama-veda. 

Arnneeyu, part of ditto. * 

SoinU'*sangiku-pndhart*hu, instructions respecting sacrifices ivith the juice of the moon* 
plant, from the samn-v^dh. 

Ugnishtomii'Samn-yugnrika, rules respecting a sacrifice called iSgnishtomti. 
Branilrinn-cliundusee, rules for poetical measures. 

Ut’harvn- vedu*in(iiigala«kandti, apart of this v^d5, termed the propitious, ilipppositi« 
on to those parls termed saiiguinaryl' ^ ^ , 

Ut’hnrvu-tapin^, devotionkl forms ^ from tliellt*iiflrvn v^dfi, with a comment. 
PrajuslichittiVknndu, a part 6f Ute ut^hdrvii^vpdfl, relating jto expiaitions* 
Shroutu-yugnuka, on the sacrifices commanded in the v^da. 

Ynsn-hranilidiiu. 

Bram1uinii>pnnjiba, a directory regiihitiiig the times for tlUTermit imremoUtc— 

Jyotcc, rules for sacrifices. . 

Pruiishnkhyn^sateekh, a comment on the shakhas of the vfidfis 
Siiiksiia, rules for chanting the r^dfe^ - 
Apiistnmba-bramhfiiifY, rules by this sage*: ^ 

Utirikta*yugnaka^ an appendix on eaarjifices* 

Ootluni-tapin^»vivaidiiu. ' ; 

Clinndn, on the poetical measured of the tiloa. 

Bramhiinh-mcintia, theologfeal instructions and {wayers* 

The Pbilotopfaicai tmUtet^ or Osp^niilili^a. 

'^Vrihadaranyakopanishad, a part of the bhasbyfi and tSka. 

Shwetashwhturopnniskud, ditto. 

Yujocr-vedopunishud. 

^Oitor^yophnishfid, with a comiqent on ditto, and another on the bheshjtt, fronoi the 
black yhjoor-v^’dil. 

* Oriihti, a planet. f Shttl&kK, a buDdred.\ 

J The oopasttntt, partly derotional and partly pbiloiopbicad, li anamr dithlifui of fite rdd2f ihc dffptioaal 
respects those parts which teach the wofibip of God in some f lilhlt fordi wMk the 0|dy. 
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OitSr^} iHiActinyart’hopiiniBhnil, a part of the yujoor*ved6. 

^EesHavabhydphuishQd, part of thcynjoor<vedu, with a comment on ditto (bhaabyo,) 
! and another on the bhashyti. 

■'V" 

Varoon joopimisljnd) ilrttOe 
Niropktif-gQrbhopdai&htid, ditto. 

*Ktnopbflishad, part of Ike eainu-vedu, with a comn^ent on ditto, and another on the 

*Chandbj^opS«ii8had, a part of the sanih-vedn, with a b}iai$hyu and tecka. 
iNaraydnopwishud, from the mmU'Vtdn. 

*Xoitk'leyopfiiU8bdd, with a comment on diito^ and another on the bhagliyu, from the 
fil’Mrvund. .. ; .* 

*Kat’hiilu>puniiihnd, wjlli a comment on ditto, and another on tlie bhas^d, from the 
■ dt’hdrvd-vddd. " '' «■'} . ■ , ^ ■■ ' 

^PfdahK^ptahdd, with a comment on .ditto, and anothar on the bliashyd, from the 
■■ dl’fafirvd»Tddi^.. ■ 

*Manddokyop§niBhdd, wUh a eonunent otai ditto, and another on the bhashyti, from 
’ "thedt’bfirvdrv^dd. ^ 

*MdntRittopdniBhdd, with a comment qn^ditto, and another on the bhasbya, from the 

> dl^li^vd'Vddd. 

^Braahinepdnrdind, fiom the bramhdnd of one of the v^dda, a comment. 
Sukdld<Vddppdailihd(l, a pb4oeophieiil treatiM common to ali|he vedds. 
Orfl'popdilMihlid. 

Suoj[|iitop^8h!id> ‘ 

•' • 

The ooDdniehude are Btxty*two in number^ though nmuy are comprised in a few 
leaves : Of'ltbe ten which arechiefty studied in Bellgal, bacaase tiiey contain matters of 
dispute between the sects w^d fellow the «ix dersl^ndsj and #!ir'ch are dislinguisiied 
in the preceding Hot by a star, the Vrihddar^altfia^the Cluiudogyd only are of any 
.length. Thepiopermi^ailii^ofeopdsisli&d,” ^ys Mr. Colebrooke, “according to 
Sbdnkdrd, Shaydnd, and iltt i^mentators, is divine science, or the knowledge of 
God: and, according to thei^e attfeonit^ it is. equally applicable to theology it* 
■atr, abd to a bouh in which titi. .il4.nrA’i.'rstii>ht.*' 
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Selections from tlie Vedii, by diflicrent sages. 

HirunySkeshee-SJotra-yngnnka, part of the yiiJIoor-reUfi. 

Bramhnnn-bhashyu, a dptminent on the branihuiiu bj Madhorit* 

A corameat on the Moura-padn, with a comment on ditto. 

Kurmantii'Suotni-bhaBh^ni.shroatii, a treatise on different ceremonies, with a eontsent. 
Ugnishtonih'proyogu-sbroiitu-yngnuka, a treatise on sacrifices. 
rgnislitomii'prnyogfi-^ijgMaka, ditto. 

yishnoo-bhuttee'shraut^ngiifika, on by VishmltoxJ^fittee. 
PratishakhjU'bhashjfi, ob the jsaktaSk by OoidMil. 

Jiugn>vihingsanii*vrii(k'hirnbyii/on the subjugation oftha passions.*' 
Sootrtl>pSrvheooMrfi, Hie first and last sections of the v^dii-s5otrfig. ^ 
Ashwnln^niioktn'Trittae-npmyanfiS, a treatise by Aghwfilaynnfi. . ' 

Ashwnlay nntbsSBtrk, an abridgmeBt of the fcp’ms of the rig»v6dfiby Aahd^lkyiiBft.' 
Amplification of ditto (vrittee.) 

Apiistuinbn-v^dii'pfiribbasha,' nn explanatoiy praiaM by Apfiitfini!>fi.t< 
Aphstnmbu.prfiyogii, a treatise, by this sage^ ■- ■ . • 

ApnstfiiuliQ.Bootrii, a similar work^ from the.;|ii6jbor*xddb. 

Apflstfimbu-bhashjn, a comment on't^a pi:ecfeding work by some. sage* 
Apfisiuisbfijtp^^i a comment on the bha&hyif by a human writer. . 
Aphstnmbn.pfidfi<'plrjit’liilinii^8hrop^ on different duties. 

Aptistambn<sootrii-bIiasl^i3*friitBkti, the text, comment, and a 'comment ott the latter 
Apnsthmbn-sooti-u-deepika* 8 coanoeiU.c^ the Tedfi>illastmtions of. 
Boudhaynuu-sootrn-shroutfi-yagn^ prayerS.imd jl^^ucitions by^^dhayfino, from 
the rig-v6dn, ' ' ' \ 

Boudhavnnfi-krdpn- Wiashyfi, a comment oh Bon^ytofi, and another on thisoemmeot.. 
An explanation of thejirayers, &e. of tlie ytijoor*v64p, by the same sage. 

Shroutii- ) iigiinka, a collection of ditto, and a commMrt. ' ■- •: , . . 

Boudhayfinh>souti'fi>shroatu>yiighSka, a treatise by this sageV^ ,! ? 
Boudhayiinfi-kdlpu bhasliyu^vivartinii, another OB the 

• MsdhiiTa wrote a commeotary on (be whole odds, sad is estMUm^a mm eO^at writer. 
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BoudhttytoSej^ii-slioolku-nieemangsa. M^mangaa siguilies a decisioa after ifireigh- 
Hug evidence on both sides* 

Boudlia^aii ti* sboalku-meemangsa-shroutii-yugnuka. 

Ytitee-sungskarn-iitjmdya, initiatory forms for a diitidSe. 

Adliatid*nirniiyu^ roles for sacrificing. 

XiOghoo-p&dmfi-Habhee, a brief treatise by Piidin&<'Nabhee. 
PtMafctooramee-poddiiotec, a treatise by Phrdshooramfi. 

Bhfiyfi-swaiiiee-bjiashya, a connnent by Bliiivo«s\vaniee. 

Kulpfi-vyakhya, account of the vedu-kuipHs*. 
lioodrd*paddhfitee, a treatise by Roodrfi* 

JSaixid-vedfi*pr^ogfi, rules from this vddil* ' : : • ’ 

Grihyu-so^rfi, the duties of particular dasses of bradtldns, with a eeilifiienL 
' Yfignfiosootro-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. %, 

Kaodanookrhmh-tul^Jd, text of a tk*e^tise on saerifiees, with a comment on ditti 
(bhashyfi) aiid a ^comment on l|^ bhashya. v 
S&rvatomookh^rsfiStr&jfigQfi, a eoUeeiton of prayers, maxims, Ac. ^ 

]Catyaykntt*sootril|!?pfiddliifitee, an abri^ment of the forms of the samii-v^dfi. 

A coonmeni on ditto (vyakhya.) 

/Chdhdogil-pfirishishtd, a selection from the samo-vdda, with a comment. 
"vlilamfi<^ddli*chfindogi'i*sooti^^ axioms ^rdlsi the samil-vdd(K'v * 
rSiutfa«Vdda.g*Dbhilh-e9ot^ Clebhildi was a considerable Writel* in Ihe samu. 
Samd-vddatiri|tta«shroiitlft*ydgnQfca, an appendix to the sa(^ vedu. 

Podchu-soolrtii.^ Sootro is^^plakied by Baiiinee, a«» ia lucid kiterpretation in the few 
est words. ' ", .. 

Cfaandru-dmorSefpsiiroutdpjiS^Sb^, a collection from by Chandru-chobrt 

, Yf^ppr* v^du* vishwu-pi^Scashrv explaBatt 04 o^ho y^odr^rildu. 
.BaAkbyayumVedotru, from the yfijoor a comment. 

Bomh-65bti^*«hrputdjf^u1e8 for eacrificing with of the moonoplant. 

Big-v^da*>iiara^hhSry.^^ a work by Vedfir^ak3^< 

H%-v^dattookt*ifmtoikOr a tfLhte of contents, with a commento 
.I)hdoKth-swa.mee«bhasbyfikydtteo, a comuient by Dhjgrtlu. 
J>hi^i4b*swpmfeh*bba8liy4^sblSi^ 
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Yagnu>8o3trn-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kfipfirdee'Swamee'bhashj'n, acomment on ditto by Knpnrdee. 
Kandaiiookr5ina>moola'bha8byo*viv&rfino, texif, comment, and explanation. 
PashoO'bfindhn-prRyogfU'bhagbya, rules for binding animals for sacrifice. 
Prnyogu'saru-yiignaka'sbrouta, tbe essence of the pnlyogfiB. 
Bbava.ewamee'knlpii'viviirnna^yDgnDka, on the v4(iu>kalpfis, 
Bbavee-praynshchittfi-prriyogo*yngnfika, rules for atonements for expected oAntees. 
Soumu-pruyogil-jugnuka, on sacrifices with tbe juice of the moon*plant. .. 
Sfirvotomookhti*so5tro«yfignri, on the first ceremonies at sacrifices. ...« 
Dar8bnpournii-masfi-prDyogfi*}(rainai-yfignfika,’oa sacrifices at the foil and nesr noon. 
Nirookta, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirookt&«dilp&nee,« cottuimt on the above.- 
Nighuntn, a glossary. 

;>■ - iECTKiy , 

Difficnltiet in obtaiautK the Hindoo shastrite;— Exbtencepfjtbe VedSs 

UiMe treathee. " 

THE difficulties attending firat alU^pfoi to ohhi^^am the V^njhfins a knosidedge 
of their shastrus,' ireresip doubt' i^y givt^' 1 have been iaformedi that thogndeti* ; 
vours of Sir William Jones,' nnd.^COhers, were at first eveiy j(rh.ere resisted. .:^ThiS' 
will not appear wonderf^ whw if is considered, that the i^st^s denounce the hea* 
viest penalties on a brn^^ shall teaisb.tlto knowlijjfige of the-saered books to 
persons of low cast. Yet thisjo^re pas at It^igtfa^ jMen so completsly oyercetnO by 
the perseverance, influe|fod^ and tbe gold of Eurcg^hs, that the bramhnns will now, 
without the slightest keldtaBon, aell'Or tcnntdi^ tfaO^ most sacred of their books, or., 
communicate all they know of their contents. The difficulty lies more in tbe sCSpoil^^ 
and obscurity of these works, tbaii m the scrupulosity of tbekrainhaaSftlisirfnarffil^ 
ans. 

; '1 

Though it is a fact, that no persdnat pffisetii in «xh^n<n'ltai nei<in the yji^lioie Vd* 
du, y et there can be no reasonable doifoi of^ oi^tOMiiojfl^H U«tti|pi»iior of their 
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being 3i l| ii fed into four parta, called the rik, the jujoosh, the eama, and the ht’hnrvo.* 
DjptiiicAp»rtionB, evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in the hands 
of Europeans, by whom they have been identified, and their contents in some de« 
{^ee examined. Mr. Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the v6dh, has com* 
oleteljr established this point by powerful arguments, and by giving us large extracts 
rom their contents. Indeed, it seems, ^at by this esiay he has laid public curiosity 
so Cbnt^Ietely asleep, that if a translation of the four vCdus were to be published, the 
translator would hardly find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhans have more reverence for the v^du than fur 
iny other of their shastros.t Two or thyee causes mdy be assigned for lids : they 
i#e at present little knoiro, and ignorance, in this case| is no doubt tjte mother of 
devotion they are declared to be 'the peculiar inheriti^e of bramhuns, and are 
l(ept (Wm the lop^er casts, so that -a n^bdodrii cannot bear any parts of them repeated 
witfaoittincu^ngguiltj— they Are supposed tp be the source of all the shastrns : 
every thing, it is asfidf'iii to be found in the v4dh :^they claim an inscrutable antiqui* 
ty ;<~inany believe them to have proceeded immediately from the mouth of God : the 
vfidantu writers ai^, <*the self-evident word proceeding out of the piewih of Cod — 
this iAthe v^du.” ^ . 


•\ SECTION IV.; ' ■ ■ • 

• The; VAdii.ifiMtten by bqmaa aidikon-:*.4o wham-fii«r taught. 

WHEN we look, howev’er, into tKq v^du itself, we findtl^ names of many of the 

writers : hence, says Mr. Colebraloke,^ the nameael! me Mspective authors of each 

■■■■■ 

' « ^ It appears/^ says Mr. Colebrooke, that tbe rik, ybJifMh, principal portions of the 

; tluit the At'iittrvftpll iseommoiiiy adinittfd ailafoiili ^4 anili thaf ^M^pgicai poems, emit Jed itiha^Q 

and pootmaks, are rocItoaM £ inppleiiiem, dinl «e tiioli, ' 

V ^ ' •'■'g 

f Oh tfiUstrbjeatg a friend 0lifenreB,''‘*l^aiiiiri0cii oftkif^^j^pearniore rational, if we consider the word 
vdd& aa^slgfllfyiiig knowledge,^ or tede ideki, or philoio^ and um (he books called vddu.” 

' - r' - ' 

t The author doeiiMt^oiiceiv^ that is medi tiecewJfy Ciir niaking an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke 

himj^lf, for the use hebat^ipade eikay iii thM and rhesext sheet ^his readers, he doubts not, wilt be really 

|;rylided by the assistance. Ihas bbljkiaed fdr kborreot Jdca of these writlogs, wkteJh bartt^ixcUed such 
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passage are preserved in the iinookrumnnika, or explanatory table ofcont^ta, Vrhich 
has been handed down with the vedfi itself, and of which the authority is vnqueation* 
ed.* According to this index, Vishwamitro isTautbor of all the hymns contained in 
the third book of the rig-vedd; as Bhuriidwajd is, with rare exceptions, the composer , i 
of those collected in the sixth book; Vusliisht’hu, in the seventh ; Gritsunindn, t||the 
second; Vamii-dovo, in the fourth ; and Boodhut and other descendants of Utrpe, in 
the fiflh. But in the remaining books of this vedh, the authofB«are more varions ; 
among these, besides Ughstyu, Kusiiyaph, sonof M lirSchee, Ungirds, Jdmddijgnee, son 
of Bhrigoo, Porashurii, fatiier of Vyasu, dotdmu and his son Nodlios, Vrihfispdtee, 
Naruduand other celebrated Indian fiagea^ tlie most conspicuous are and 'his 

numerous descendants) lVI(§dhatit’hee) ice . ; Mudhoochondus and others among tt^e , 

terit)' of Vishwamitru ; Shoonusheplin, son’^of Cjignrth; KpoUU) irirunyustoByu, Sarv#y 
yfi, and other descendants of Ungirus; besides many other sageS) among the post^'^ 
rity of personages abave«iiil^ntioned. 

' \ 't 

“ It is worthy of remark, that several persons ofipyalbirtii ((by ln$tance/ft^(^ sopti 
of the king Vrihangir, and Trayyaroontt and Trosodhshyoo, who werp tbemselxes 
kings) are mentioned among the authors Of the hymns which constitMte^berig-yeido: ' 
and the text itself, in some'places, actually points, and iti othegs obviouylv allu^^, to 

monarcltg, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic history. ' 

'■ ■ '■ : ' . V'. 

“ The sixth hymn of the eighteenjih ehapter of the firsfiboi^ i« spoken by an isce- 
tic named KakshS vut, in pirtuse of ^he mimificeiicd of SwiinSyd, trhb bad confenod 
immense gifts on him. 

“ The next hymns applai^ ^ie Vtbbindoo, P^fist'bfimnn (son 

of Koorriyann,) Kooroongfij" (8<m of Ghed^l aljfe TirMira (sou of Pfiroshoq,] 
who had severally bestowed «pi«ndid;*gifte on the respectife authors of these than W 

• “ npP«ftM from a pa^nge In the a»iat»ofrom (b|i Vedfideeptt, opahriiljed comin^tin>ytQi 

(he Vuj usfin^i ee , im well as from ihe index irscif; Um( is (lie ackoowloilf^d (lie iiidet^ to Ihi 

white yujooHb; (hat of the ri^<vedn is ascribed by UiACommeQUjdur (Q same fhd mipUof Sliott- 

t First of Ike nttisdv And progenitor of the race (>f it^oon. 
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givwip. In the third ehapter of the same book, the seventh hjrmn commends the 
l^pnifohiltj of Trhiihdush^oo, the grandson of Mandhatree. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing prais'es of the liberality of Chitrh; and the fourth 

hymn of the same chapter celebrates VtIroO) sou of Soosamun. 

• 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subsequent chapters of the tenth 
book of the siinghita, 1 rental k one by Mandhatree, son of-Yoovdnasbwn, and ano- 
ther by Sbivee, son ofOosheeniirn, a thir^ by ynsoomonris, son ofKohidushwo, and 
a fourth by Protnrduooy son of Divodasn, king of KashSe.” 

Some parts of the v^dh are ascribed to divine persons, and even to the one Briim* 
ihti, under different names. Where the avHJior vias unknown, the compiler proltably 
gave to tliat part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot be doubted, that the whole 
of the vddu was written by the persons who were called inoonees. 

t 

** Vyasfi, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, tbeogonies, and mytholo- 
gical poems, taught the several v4dds to as many disciples : viz. liieriX to Poiln ; 
theyPyoesA to Yois&mpayhnd, and the mmH to Joiminee; as also the itt huivunR to 
SooipfintM, and the itihash and poorands to Sd3tti. The#e disciples instructed their 
jrespecttve pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, eommunirated the know- 
ledge to their own disciples ; until, at length, in the progress of successive instruc- 
tion, so great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of reading and re- 
citing it, and' into the no less sacred precepts for its use and application, that eleven 
hundred different schools arose. 

“ Poiln (aught the rig-vidSi or BtthvHch, to tWodise^les Bhhkfilfi and Indraprh. 
mhtee. The first, also called Buhhttee*, whs the editor ofa shqghita, or collection of 
prayers; and asakha, bearing his name, still subsists^ it Is cnid to have first branch- 
ed into four schools ; afterwords into threts others. Indrfiprfimutee communicated 
his knowledge to his oAb son Mfindook^yi^, by whom a siinghita was compiled : and 
from whom one of (he shkhas ha* derived its name. V^du-mitrfi, surnamed Shaknlyfi, 
Studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete collection of prayers : it is still 
extant; b«t is said to have ‘^en origha to five varied editions of Dw sMne text. 
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The two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of Ashwblay&no and Sankhjai* 

yontf, or perhaps Kousheetnkee ; but the Vishnoo pooranu omits them, and intimsth* 

that ShakhpSBrnee, a pupil of Indrnpramatee,’’gave the third varied edition firom thi:i 

teacher, and was also the author of the Nirooktd : if so, he is the same with Yaskii. 

• * 

t 

*‘Theyi^ootd, in its original form, was at first taught by Voishfimpayiinu (o twenty* 
seven pupils. The white yhjoosh was taught by YagniiwfilkyS to fifteen pupils, who 
founded as many schools. The most remarkable of which are the saklias of Kfinwii 
and MadhyGndinu; and, next to them, those of the Javalfis, Boudfaayentls, and Ta« 
ptlnSeyhs, The other branches of the y^'oosh seem to have been arranged in swerd 
classes. Thus the CfafirlikGa, or students of a sakha, so denominated from theteacbet 
of it, Chorokoy are stated as including ten subdivisions ; among which are Hie K6t|hGs, 
or disciples of K.nt'hd, a pupil of Voish&mpayunn ; as also the Sbw^tashwiitiirus, OopG- 
munyrwhs, and Moitrayhaeeydss the last mentioned comprehends seven ethers. In 
like manner, the Toittiree^iikns are, in the first instance, subdivided intbYvfo, the 
OukhydyGa and Chandik^yos ; and these last are again subdivided into five^' the Apus* 
tambSeyiis, d(c. Among them, Aphstfimbii’s sakha is still subsisting and sois Atr6* 
yus, among those grhich breached from Ookhd: but the rest, orHioBt4fHiem,arebe* 
come rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

% 

*<Soomrintoo, son of Joiminee, studied the tOkMiidif or Chandogyn, under his 
father : and his own sql^ SobkGr^, studied under the same teacher, but founded 
a difierent school; whk^ wss ^ origut^of^^ others, derived from his pupils, Hi- 
rfinyanahhd and Poushi^jeei W thence btijhehing into a tfaonSand more. 

♦ r 

V 

« The m'h&ro&^vm #u (aught br 'Soegiiihtl^lB hiiiwpU KSbihid’hG, who divid- 
ed it between D^vGdfirshii and PGt’hyfi. The first of them has given na me to the m- 
kha stiled DevfiddrshSS; as Pipphladk, the last of his four disi^les, hM, |e theeaWha 
of the Poipp&Iadees. Another branch of the otniBrvinfi derives its aj^^si)atiuD iSKwi 
SnunnkG, the third of Put’byn’s pupils. The reslfif of^ note. 
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SKCTION V. 

DiviliODi of ench V6dK, 

TH E v4dn8 arle a compilation of prayers 'called mnntrus ; vith a collection of pre> 
cepts and maxims, entitled bramlidnn ; from nrhich last portion, the ooponUMd is ex* 
tracted. The prayers are properly the vf'dhs, and apparently preceded the bram* 
htinS. The whole of the Indian thcolog^y is professedly founded on the oopunishhds. 
The several sfioghitas. or collections of prayers, in each \edn, constitute the sakbas 
or branches of each r6du. Tradition, preserved in the poornnus, reckons sixteen 
snng'hitas ofthe rii*-vf‘d<i ; eighty-six, of the yiijoosh or, including those which bran- 
ched from a second revelation of this vedn, a hundred and one ; and not less than a 
themsand of the samiVvedu; besides nine of the ut’hiirvuno. But treatises on the study 
ofthe vddfi reduce the sakhas of the rich, to fire ; and those of the yhjoMh, including 
both reyelatioBS of it, to eighty-six. 

** The collection of prayers in the rig-vldii is divided into eight parts (chiindro ; each 
of which is subdivided into as many lectures (fidliyayo). Another mode of division 
also runs through the volume; distinguishing ten books (jpundhia), which are subdi- 
vided into more than a hundred chapter^(anoovaku,) nnd comprise a thousand hymns 
or invocations (aSSktrij.- A further subdivision of more than two thousand sections 
( vhiigti) is common to both methods : and the whole contains above ten thousand verses, 
or lather stanzas, ofvariotts meastires. * 

• , 

I * ' , 

' « The is the shortest ofthevddas; so&rasrespeeUthe firstand prin- 

cipal part, which comprehends Uie m&ntras. The songbita, or collection of pray 
ers end invocations, belonging to thb vddd, |a tlomprised in forty lectuiea (ndhyayu),, 
unequally subdivided intoirameroas short sections (kfindika) ; each of which, in ge- 
neral, ooBstitutes a prayer or mfin'trtf. It is also divided, like the rig-v^dh, into 
hnoovaki'is, or chapters. The nttmlwr of ^oovakfis, as tliey are stated at the close 
ofthe index to this vddo, apjpenrslo be two, hundred, and eighty -six : the ntimber of 
seetions or verses, nearly tjvo thousand (or exactly 1387). But this indudM naliy 
repetitions of the same text in divers places. The lectures are very naei)URl, con* 
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taining fi’om thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sections (knndika). The black i/&jootk 
is more copious ([ mean, in regard to mhntrfts,) than the white yQjnosh, but Icsa eo^ 
that! the rig'V^do. Its shnghita, or culloction>of prayers, is arranged in seven b^ks ' 
(iishthkd or kandn,) containing from fire to eight lectures or chapters (hd’byayn,^, 
prusnu or prhpatnko). £ach chapter, orlecture,i8 subdivided into sections (finoovakh), 
which are equally distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in the rest. 
The whole number exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

** Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the samn-v6da, or of any commen* 
tary on it, 1 can only describe it imperfectly from such fragments, as I haveheen 
able to collect. A principal, if not the first/ part of the samD>vedii is that entit- 
led Archikii. . It eomprisps prayers, here arranged, as appears from two hopt^s of 
the Archikii,* in six chapters (pinpat’brikn) subdivided into half chapters, '‘and into 
sections (dush^tSb),} ten in each chapter, and usually containing the exact number 
of ten versed each. Tlie same collection of prayers, in the same order, buttfitepar- 
ed fur chanting, is distributed in seyenteen chapters, under the title of t|ie|Qraniu- 
gey n-gan j — A nother portion of the saiim-vedi, arranged for chanting, bears the title 
of Arunyo ganu. Tbreecopies of i(,+ which seem to agree Ha(|^y, exhibit the 
same distribution into three chapters/ which are subdivided into hali tdiapters, and 
decades or sections, like the Arahikil abbve'Suetitio(ie4./ But lhave hotyet found a 
plain copy of it, divested ofthe additions niadeforgqidanco.iii chanting it. The 
additions here alluded to, consist in proluiigi’ng the sbunds of vowels, and resolving 
diphthongs into two or more sy llables, insertwg likewise, in many places', other addi- 
tional syllables, besides piaefifig nanieri2al^|iwrk8 for the nianagement of .the voice. 
Some of the prayers, b^rng shbject to.WVii&fion in ^be mode of chanting them, are 
repeated, once or oft^r) for the purfltoSe dSf ‘ll^iDg these differences $ and, to 
most, are prefixed the appropriate na^tn^ pftbe sWeral'j^sftges. — Under thedepb- 

- ^ , ■ J' 

* On^ of (iieiii dated aear)y two centuriei 1678 Fumvftt. Tbii copy exbibiw (be furt^r tftle of Cbau* • 

diiiecsa««bi(a.” * . ^ 

f ** The oiostancieut of Ihote in my po«es»ion, it4aied nearly* three centariefigo, in l'587*8iiiwfi(> 

t '^Tbli Arfoyncomprltei nearly three bnndred . 

atsiiiaay, ornearJy 60U.*' - ^ , -i 
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minatioB of bramhdnS, which U appropriated to the second part, or supplement of the 
> various worksharebeen reeelyed by different schools of the samii'V^dh.* Four 

appear to be extant; three of Which liSve been seen by me either complete or in part. 
One is denominated ShQrvingsha; probably from its containing twenty*six chapters. 
Another is called IJdbhoSttt, or, at greater lengtif, CdbhootS.bramhhnh. The only 
portion which 1 have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks 
off at the dose of the fifth chapter. The best known among the bramhhns of the 
saml'V^dh is that entitled Tandyn. The Chandogyh, its principal oopfinishfid, 
which is one of the longest and most abstruse compositions, contains eight chapters 
(prftpatfikus), apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhhaff, in which they 
are numbered fiom three to ten. The first and st'cond, not being included in the 
oopunishiid, probably relate to religions ceremonies. The chaptert nm unequally 
subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, in all, to more than a hundred 
and fifty. A great part of the Chandogyn is in a didactic form : indqdilig, however, 
like most «f the other qo^ishfids, several dialogues. 

4 * a 

* 

The 8Qnghifa,or collection of prayers cAd invocations belonging to the Ut'h&r- 
vdiiit, is comprised in twenty betoks (kaadd)|^ l^lkdividfed into sections (hnoovakh), 
hymni (sooktll), ttnd verses (rich). An0^ear4i^e of j^hrUlon by chapters (propa< 
thkuyfs also iiSdicated. The number of vdbeti is stated at 601 .) ; the sections ek* 
ceed a hundi ed ; and thehymos amount to iqortrthan seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearljr. Tfae'iipll r^arkihle part of the fit’hSrvfi-v^da 
consists of ^ologtcal trcallcM, en^ed oophnifbada, 'which are appendant on it. 
They arq computed at fifty>two: bnt this nw^ber is nteHipteted by reckoning, as 
distinct oophnnhiids, different parte of a sifligle tract. Foprtlibh K^tises, comprising 
< eight oopinishfids, together wMi lU of tloMi before dl^^bed as Appertaining to 
other tfhihs, arc perpetually cited ^diisAr^Uons on the vddantft. Others are either 
more spamqgly, or not at all, qaoted." ^ 

* ** Bir Robert CImpibf f|*« CBpy ^ IN li^riied foor portions enlUled Ganfl , ibe d istinci name i of 

whicb, Hcccrdioir to the lint received IMIiHde ^ Anm, VcgBnb, OogaiiB and Tbe fifal 

of thcfir I •osptec to be ibo ^rftny u, written in that lilt Armi tbe last leemi to be the Bame n ith that iBbieb is in 
my lopy df nornmif d Oobl) jgaiib.** ' 
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SECTION VI. 

Subjects treated of in jjif 

THE subjects trented of in th^ v4du are so numerous, that it is difficult to give 
an analysis of them in a small compass :* Hymns, addressed to the gods ; to kings in 
praise of their munificence;* prayers, to insurealong and happy life; — ceremonies, to 
be performed by a secular person ; —rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ; — prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to the firmament, to fire, 
the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, dec. ; and to be 
used at the sacrifice ofa home ibr obtaining universal empire ; — dialogues on diffisrent 
8ubjecta,~<i4ncantations, for preservation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, 
See. } — ^accounts of sacrifices performed by kings of ceremonies, performed at the 
consecration pf kings; at oblations to the manes ; and on the full and change of the 
moon, &c i ^asmip^en of the ren^rds resulting from entertaining an officiating bram* 
hun;— method of consecrating perpetual fire;— the ceremony added ugnisUtomu, 
including that of drinking the juice (d'ihe acid asclepias.'. ^ 

Prayers, eiD{doyed at wlepin rj.m^<!alledyhg^*)*’ says Mr. Colebrooke, have 
been placed in the three wkkhpre in prof» are nam^ yo« 
joosb ; such as are in metre, are denomLaieQ rich ; smd some, which pro intended to 
be chanted, are called samfia : andlUM&ae, names, as dist^guisbiiig^ different poiKions of 
the vedas, are anterior to^,|^ir V^yaf|u’8 compilation# But theiit'har- 

vanh, not being used at t^jgipub i^re^p|Me8 aboje^mentioned, and containing 
prayers employed at lu||tri|^oii8^ t}i| 0 <^eiti,eB, and nn imprcmti« 

one on enemies, Mpssentiall? different from the ; no is by the 

author of an elemental^ treatise on ;Uii|^claiid w j|jj ^ ^ of Indian scieii^ess y 

*' ^ ^ .V, ■. '■.''■‘'4 

*• Each vldn consists of two parts, denominated the mihi^ andtheh^i^hfinSs ; <ir 
prayers and precepts. The complete collection of liijgi hymns, prayer^ «nd inyooi- 
tions, heibiijl^g to one v4do, is entitled^ l^pgl^iL , Eveiy 'tllhefr portion of Indi- 

- •- . ... i-T 

« ** Tbs eighth book of the rig-vddtt containsahyoie written by akiiigy, inpralieortitvowDmracenes(owarAs 
a lags wtioie locantaUoot had reitored him to manhood, after he bad beoii nietaswrphOited laid a woman ; and 
•Ifains sf exultation altered by hii wife os the occaiiou.*' 
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an a^ptare>iA included under tlie general head of divinity (brahm&no). This com* 
ipriias preeepta, which inculcate reUgioue duties ; maxims, which explain those pre* 
cepts; and arguments, which relate lo theology. But, in the present arrangement of^ 
the Tcdos, the portion, which contains passages* called bramhnnus, includes many 
which are eiidflly prayers or mnntrhs. The tbMiogy of the Indian scripture, com* 
prehending the argumentative portion entitled v^danta, is contained in tracts deno- 
minated oopunishuds; some of which are portions of the brahninnn, properly so call- 
ed ; others are found only in a detached form ; and one is a part of a sungluta Itself. 

The sSnghita of the rig~v6dii contains muntrfis or prayers, which, for the most 
part, are encomiastic; as the nanie of the rig-v^dh Implies.^ 

** The fyfijoor-T^t/a relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices^ as the pame itself iin- 
plieS.f The first chapter, and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers adapted 
for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : but the six last sections regard ub> 
lations to the manes. < The subject of the third chapter is the consreratiou of a per- 
petual fire, add the sacrifice. of victims : the five next relate chiefly to a ceremony 
called figoishtomfi, which includes that of drinkii^ the juice of theacid asclepias. The 
two following relate to the vajap4y& and riiJlisSSyo; the last of which ceremonies in- 
volves Bie isia^hration of a king. Eight^apleri, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, 
regard the sanctifying ofsacrifictal fire j and the ceremony, named Soulramunee, which 
was the siAtject of the last becthm'^fthetei^ occupies three other chapters 

„/rom the nineteenth to the twdMy- first. " ThenfRyetu to be used at an hshwiim^dhh, 
or ceremony emblematjc of the immolation of a horse and ether animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empiiw, are placed in four chapter#^‘ trom the twenty-second 
to thetwenty- fiftfi. The two nekt ai^ tniscoB^ous chaptOrir} the Soutramanee and. 

* mautH&i or of ihe riK-WdMte, (if porl, rncqmitttie, as the name of tliis vddii iui- 

plieii rM to Igudi tignifyiiig uny prayer or hymu, i n wbieb a deify is praised. those are mostly ia 

verse, the term beeomes also app1i(;a|il|f;to Gfiich passives of any vdcl||i^ mare red ucijble to measure accordioi; to 
theVales of prosody. ' first vetftts'in Vyas&'scc^ilatiOD, compreheudiofc niotti of these leits, is called the 

rig*Y6iih ( or, at oxpreaied in Hie comlkcttpey on ili^ teen, « because it abounds with inch texts (ritb).*^ ^ 

4 Y&jooth ii derived from the verb ydf to wonhip nr adore. Another etymology is sometiteesM^ed': 
but this is most consistent with the subject $ via. (yG^oii) ihcrificesi and (homU) obUtiofts |o to*” ‘ i .i. 
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uswKmedhii are completed in two others; and the pooroosho'mSdhu, or ceremony 
performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of Narayhuti, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty>first chapters. The three next belong to the 8urva*m4dhfi, or prayers and 
oblations for universal success. ' A chapter follows on the Pilree*m4dhfi, or obsequies 
in eoromemoralion of a deceased ancestor : and the five last chapters contain such pas- 
sages oC this vddo, as are aserihod to Dhdbyhk, son or descendant of Ut’hiirvon: 
four of them consist of prayers applicable to various religions riles; as sacraments, 
lustrations, penance, &c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first section 
(unoovakfi), of the black jiyoosh, in this collection of prayers, corresponds with the 
first section (khndika) in the white ynjoosh ; but all the rest differ; and so docs the 
arrangement of the subjects. Maay of the topics are indeed alike in both vediij, but 
differently placed, and differently treated. Thus the cere.mony called rajdsuoyu oc- 
cupies one kandil, corresponding with the eight pnishnh of the first book ^hshtukh;) 
and is preceded by two kandus, relative to the vajupiyu, and to the mode of its ce- 
lebration, which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding prfishnu. Consecrated fire is 
the subject of four kantirw, which fill the fourth and fifth boohs. Sacrifice (Adhiruin) 
is noticed in the second and third lectures of the first hook, and in several lecturee of 
the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh aud last book ; which treats largely 
on the JSyotishtomh, including the fiwtps qf preparing and drinking the juice ofacid 
asclepias. The asliwti-m^dhfi, nree-m^dldi^ndj^ii'ce'io^dhu, arc severally treated of in 
their places ; that is, in the coilectkiu ofjn'ayers, and iu the second part of thia v^do. 
Other topics, introduced in diffopBnt|(hKe^are numerous; but it would be tediooite 
specify them at large. 

« A peculiar degree of htolinesh seems to be attaohqii, mpording to lodiaa iiotioiN, 
to the sarnU vCdQ ; if reliance may be placed da ifljn'eiiae euggested by the ety* 
moiogy of its name, which indicates, accord^ tethbderivetion* uanelty fasigned to 
it, the efficacy of this part of the v^dhs in removing sin. The prayent heioogiag 
to it are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended tb be tmiuited ; and 
tlieir supposed •tfficacj is apparently asertM U>ihui mode of uttering them. 

« Fmn Ihe root tlio, oonYortlble into iO| aod la, as4 8if oifyins * lo do8froy.*Thf dfrifittve ii expoiiQdrd a 
Oonoiiiic lomitbUif * ubiefi tatroyi fin. ’ 
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**jSh&4ii'^fAr(»k‘'o6Mf as is wall known, contains many forms of im}Hrecation for the 
dei^ctton of enemies. But it must not be inferref), that such is the chief subject 
of that vldft; since it also contains a great number of prayers for safety and for the 
avmrting of calamities : and, lUul^e other T6das, nimoerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers tiii^||iiiawd.at solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are nam> 
ed yognfi.’* 


SECTION VII. 

Method of reading the 

a regular perusal of the v£dh, which is enjoined to all priests, and which is 
much practised by Marhatas and Telingas, the shident or reader is required to no> 
tice, especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each mhntrh or invoca- 
lion. To understand the meaning of the passage is thought less impeetant.* The 
institutors of the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study of the sense; 
but they have inculcated with equal streouousness, and more success, attention to the 
name jsf the rishee or person, by whom the ^t was first uttered, the deity to whom 
it is aidrmsed, or the snlgect to which it relates, aiid also its rhythm or metre, and 
its imtpiit^ Or the religious ceremony at ‘#hkh it should be used. Accordingly the 
v^dii is recited in various superstitious modls ; wbrd iiy word, either simply disjoin* 
ing them, or else repeiting the words afemmately, backwards and forwards, once or 
oftanhr. , Copies of the I'fg'vddiiaod yhjooah (Ar the sarau-vedfi is chanted onfy) 
are prepared for Uiesa awl other modes of rocital, and are called phdq, kriima, jotfi, 
ghonfi, &c. ' But the vanouif Wfeye.cif invertiHg the text are restricted, as it should 
appearjllt' fhe principal vd^ is,'ilb the original editions of the rig*vddh and 
yi^oo^t while the subsiequent.ejliMMlii^ln which the text, or the arrangement of if, 
is-Yaried,’.^i>g therefore deeBa^xubordinate sakhas, should be repeated only in a 
simple manner.*' , 

* Xt Yvn Dot, I dai« Miy ,bf cmuie Ibe bnunbftiw Wfre atbamed of the vdd&d, that they taagbt ftodeots to regard 
the meauing of a paamge as of lew inportance than tokaow tba author» the metres and the porpose of eacli in- 
caotation ; bat. In giving such ad?lco, inrely their ideal of the ioportanee of the meaniac of Ihalrntpit lacred 
books Binit have been very low. 
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SECTION vrn. 

Specimens of the Hymns of the samil-vSdll. 

* From tlie Artlnyfi-gaii^. 

Possessed of innumerable li^adS) innumerable eyes, innumerable feet, Brumhii 
fills the heavens and the eartl^; he is whatever was, whatever will be ; he is separate 
from all ; in this separate state he exists in a three*fold form above the universe, the 
fourth part is transfused through the world : he is therefore called the Great Being; 
hit command is as the water of life ; from him proceeded the Virath-poorooshh;*, he 

• The Shrec<bhagftv&tQ and several pooranTis thus describe tiii at tf here railed the VlrntS poorooslib, viz, 
the whole universe existing ns the body of fhe deity $ in wliicii he dwells as the animating soul : -The upper part 
of his thighs form the earth ; his navel the firmament ; his breast, the heavens ; the liighcr parts of his body, the hea« 
veils of the rishees < Ike back of liis shoulders, the heaven of the pitrees; his neck, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid osceties; his head, the licayiM of Br&mha ; his breach, the first of the regions below the earth ; his 
thighs, the second region | bis knees, the third $ his legs, the fourth ; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, thO 
sixth ; the soles of hit feet, pataljl^ or the world of snakes. His mouth, words, (the vedu) fire and its regent, the 
seven priiiciplai of ladies, and the rules of verse; his tongue, bitrot^ollVnngs, food, the water of life, water, and 
the regent of the Waters; hi^ nose, (he five breaths, the regent of air, scents; bis eyes, every shining substance, 
the sun and moon ; bis brows, the evening ; his cars, (he ten regions and their regents, also vaciuim and sontid : his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth; his skin, contact, sacrifices and olTcrbigii: ib^ hair^ of his 
body, the trees, grasses, &c. ; the hair of his head,, the clouds; his beard, the lightning; his nails, the meUHs; Ills 
arms, the guardians of the regions; hb feel, prayer, and preservation ;,his penis, children, &c. $ Kb anus, death, 
injury, hell ; his left side, ignorance, aadTirrellgion; bis veins, the iimie and female rivers; hlibooes, the luotin- 
triins; his belly, the sea that surrounds the earth; Kts .mind, religion, Brbmha, and Shivfi ; bi4heiW!ty.thc rMiees, 
Yidinoo, and trne wisdom ; his favour,, religion ; b%fW>wii, irroligion. Iwibort, Brfimba^M%K, 'megocls, tho 
iitnnf!, precious stones, men, serpent^ lS^8i»tei|||ii|i^eepilip; (biOg!i, the upsfirOs, the d&ksiius, the rakffafiafis, the 
biiodifis,rbeai(ldbfts, whatever passes thua^liibjW*^ iti the earth, or flies in (Iieair, the planoU, stars, 

the' clomis, thonder, lightning, and afl visible universe, are ports of the Viratfi-poo^tiibii.^ 

How sirikingfjg does this agree wiifi a l^'iWXineNl found in tierofstancMn : Chrysippus, refer- 

ring every thing to Jupiter, Ainiiituids, tm tliW)ifi#r)id is, ai tlsivere, aaWnimated body, and that Got] is the go- 
verning power, find the soul of the vviibh*; thatTlfl^W:dNid is gorof thi^inieUigeist priiiotples, gbvernhigin dom* 
mon with gods and men. ^Uiogencu. Bah> louian^^t^, lo bis t>oi;k {^cerning Minerva, aatertr, chat the 
world is the same with Jove, and thqyi it roinpi^ends ||;at n^ ipM does ^sonl. All the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if tl|ey btive left us any. go|S at i^aebl|l^^^ve left none, and others have 

dakeiiaway many, say, chut God is one; nr, in other wordirp^^ nntye^e add Its soul nod tho^c who al- 
Yow a plurality, vary In their tjUidement?, being aware^ fhkU if tbdy aflYrmed the ex^feiice bfoite God onl^, iltey 
tj^ll^t be traduced before (he tanititude as dcstroyl^W|lg,o^^ lYi allying ouly 

Wveral, much less all those who arc gcucfally held*ili Wttitnal||||9 : while we tpniert the existef%,j|)pt^onl^i(^the 
gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of many more. Besidb^lu^'J have net (hoiigbt fit ere‘W.|.b<lse, 

respecting Whom thir^ agree with us, in a form like (bat'Ki which ijiey ur5*siDiversally wofdhl|iped :^fbFill|[y ad- 
mit no god| In ^ resemblunre of men, but only the air, and (be windil, and the mnior^ Ao tliiu t jflii^d coiiil- 
dcuUy oitscft^ that tliey are mure reprehensible than eventpiagoms : fbr he has treated t]|e gddt W'Mb al- 
most, but has ndt^dircctly attack<^ them, ns AristoAenus^uu) observed in the customs of the' Mantinebn $ and in 
bis poetry, tie rctnaiks Diugonts has adhered to (lie (ru;b, introducing nothing like impiety in any of bis vencs $ 
fcglio (tw I^MWily of a poet, speaking w 1|K tcvcrciucc of the dei'y.”t ' 
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is the a^trce of universal notion ; lie isnot separate irom the universe ; he is the light 
of tine moout pf the sun, of the fire, of thfe lightning, and of all that shines ; the v4dii is 
^ tbe.lif'eaili of his nostrils ; tlio {primary elements are bis sight; the agitation of human 
alfFairs js his laughter ; his sleep, is the destruction of the universe; in different forms he 
cherishes the creatures, as, in the form of fire, he dige^tslheirfood ; in the form of air, 
he preserves them in existence ; in the form of water, Ife satisfies them ; in the form 
of the sun^ hWssists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, he refreshes 
them with sleep ; the progression of time, forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him 
as sparks from fire. In the form of fire, ♦ lie cherishes the gods therefore I how 
to Mirn, who is the universe; to the gods who dwell in heaven, 1 bow; to the gods 
who dwell in space, I bow : to the gods on earth, 1 bow ; to the regent of waters, 1 
bow; to the gods who guard the regions, I bow.’’ 

i' 

Briiinlid is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of sight; he dwells in the centre of 
light ; he, without eyes, sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, he 
lioldsevery thing, and executes his purposes with the rapidity .pf lightning ; without 
the appropriate members, he heai*8 and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 
tor, he tills the ground; becoming the clouds, he waters it ; becoming corn, he fills 
the creatures. H is power is seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cnoling beams, of the moon ;^in the butter-yielding milk ; while he dwells 
in the l}0d.Vyit reM'ns the vital heat^ tVUen i^lecomes cold ; he preflcrves 

the nfe’ 0 ^)^« 8 e appointed to live ; he conveys th^e’Wlio are appointed (o be hid ; he 
beholds; th^ world ; he appoints the names anR fpritis uf things, and thus makes them 
kaewa'f tie who seoks refuge in him, is worshipped by all the gods ; he destroys the 
sins hi shell a devotee as fire consumes tlie cotton thfead ; to tlte holy, he is ever near ; 
Iroin Ihe'wicked he is ai^ off li'c is,.tlie source of truth and of &)sehood ; to assist 
men in their.^wavship, to him itayR^iahb. ^ssigned name, form, and place; he who 
takes refttge^ii^'^im, is a holY^iSIp^^ll^IrlliOse face is turned from him, is ablas*'^ 
phemer.^’ * 

U appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, the sounds are modified by 

’•w .* . •?'. 

, ♦ TJw p^crifictal fire# t Fire bsald to t>etbe moutb of the gQds# 
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peculiar rules of prosody, wliich may properly be called the melody or tupe in wliicb 
they are chanted.* 

SECTION IX. ^ 

Spj^men of the Prayers of the vld&. 

0 Ugnce, come and eat; sit on this kooshh seat ; I invite thee to fsed on clari* 
tied butter, that thou mayest invite and enteitain the gods; thou are adored by all 
the gods. The gods have placed thee on earth, to cherish all. O Ugnee, thou 
who dwellest in the mind, as well as in all places, thou knowest ail creatures ; make 
known my desires to God, th;U niy sacrifice may be accepted, and that I may be ho- 
noured among men. He has no enemies, who praises Tgiiee, and who presents of- 
ferings to him in the sacrifice, while the fl.iine, iinni'xed with smoke, burns bright^ 

w 

and tturroundt) tlie altar from the south. Like a guest, Ugnee is welcome among 
men. He is applauded as an excellent charioteer, dr as a swift messenger; to know 
bim is the olgect of d^ilre. He is the most i xcelleut of all the gods ; the Great Lord 
of earth ; he makes known the good and evil belonging to all. O UgneOi satisfy, as 
ChiindrQ by his welcome beams; preserve us from our enemies; come before us; 
deliver from all fear of future birth." 

“ O tj8hwinee>koomaiibFeep|ti^‘yoqr pifsence. The juieaof the somb is pre- 
pared in one place, on tlve selt' df|iie Jnclibii, for you both. Come, and rduoive all 
this somh. What do you res^^loil^yc^ ale the destroyers of enemies; the removers 
of disease ; the lovers of truth. ' giants make their enemies wee{^'‘iB0 make 
, our enemies weep." < ' 

“We seek for more riches from Indrhj. Wb(l^|;i|i^ioB’ procure itliN^ men, or from 
inhabitants ofheaven, ortheiowel||iipp^^jii^c^J^ 

118 rich." 

) In^l for our preservation, colleci riches." 
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I ** I we entreat thee to Artier it, that we way have excellent jewels, and 

precious stems, and a very large portion of riches. ,Wa call those riches which may 
be enjoyed, l^ibhoo ; a great quantify of riches we call Priibhoo (Lord.)” 

w 


At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the sacrifice, which is food.” 


(( O Qgaee I thou who receirest the clarified butter, and art always glorious, re« 
diice to ashes our enemies, who are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 


O Indru and Yoroonu ! accord!^ to our desires, give us riches, and in every res* 
pect fill 08 . We pray thee always to cdbtinae near 'bs.” 

O Indrh ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, the all*powerful in the field 
of battle, 4o obtain riches, we bring thee food.” 

O Jndrh! the giants stole the cows, and concealed them in the cave : thou with 
the vayoos (winds) soughtadst atid obtaltaedst the cows.* What do the vayoos re* 
semldel-!!tTfaey.oi)i penetrate into tJ^e nustdiffiebU recesses ; in an invisible manne'r 
fihey oan .remove things from one place to anon^.'’* 

f. Indrfi ! He at pnee haroesses'his t#d'horses named Haree. They are so well 
jastfocM, that at the mere woid of Indrd they become united in the chariot. In* 
dru isi covered with ofi^^eMa.’ 

«?' 

^ Fovnmrlyi tlie ghmt Vrifrii bQ^|p}4if|^oess on the world ; to remove which/ 

and .give ligl|i to the inhiabitaiits illtllie-edrth, Indrfi fixed the sun (Sooryfi) in the 

heavens.' So5iy^ by , Am has rendered the mountains and the world visible.” 

t aikdes td a itary, tlmt tlie Kiftnti stole from beaveiif oad hid (hem in a d$rk.0i?o. Xndrff» 

ia ar Ub tbbHrlndi, overcame Hie ,gieati| ihiHl delivered (he cows. There gre to different %indi> 

wim tre reptfaentod OB toe lervami of Ittdrbe 
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« AH the beneficent gods have excellent praise addressed to them : but these forms 

of piBise are not suffirient to celebrate the praise of Indrn. Indru is possessed of 

boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent praise addressed to other gods 

is inconsiderable urhen addressed to Indrfi.” 

« 

A 

<< In the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty enemies, let the straight* 
fl) ing an ow Eeshoo comfort us. Let it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint. 
I>et the mother of the gods (Uditee) increase our happiness." 

O excellent and powerful horses ' fijr to the field of battle. O whip! thou lasbest 
the hoises till they are urged onto the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

Ugnee* O beautiful tongned ! who partakest of the clarified butter of various 
gods, and of whose orts the gods partake, do thou cncrease our wisdom and our sa* 
crifices, and receive us with our wives among the gods." 

Indrn is possessed of universal power: and be gives without trouble Whatever 
IS requested.” 

“O C^gnee ' formed out of two, [by rubbiilg two sticks^tagether] favour the priest 
who holds in his hands the tarn h;paiAfi fbr a seat, and convey all the gods [hither]. 
Thou bt ingest the gods to our assisjlfmce : theiefore art tliou deserving of praise.” 

0 all ye singers ! extol Ugnee at tihewacrifice. iDgnee! he is of excellent me* 
mory ; be religiously speaks the truth; he » glorious; he is the destroyer of the in* 
jurious and of disease.” 

** O Ugnee ! there are none among the godl whose woniup is uot per- 

formed at thy sacrifice, and none among excellent men who worship net” 

** This praise is o&red, to obtain the fi iendsbip of foe RibhOO ||odsy by thb prihsts 
of exceUefit'iiemoiT* This praise proemres excellent rifoes, jef els, ndwr fit* 
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Ribboo gods restDred their «ged parents to youth again. By poorooshS- 
chhr&nfi)* having obtained the perfect incantations^ thqr are able to procure what- 
I«ver they desire. They a|e withdnt deceit, and on all occasions they repeat the 
''idM>v« perfect incantetions.’ 

** O all ye priest#, aecording to the forms of the samti-v^dfi, in the sacrifice prai«t 
the before-mcKtioned gods, Indrh and Ugnee.” 

» * 

^ Vei ’fipheii Yihhnoo was incarnate under the name of Trivikiiimn, and brought into 
bis mind the three worlds, heaven, earth and patalfi, he threw his feet in three di- 
rections : then were these three 'worlds found in Vibhnoo's feet covered with dust.” 

<* O all ye bramhun priests, the water contains immortality. Prom upu is derived 
jhlS (water). In its transformation itbeedbes the water of life. This is recorded in the 
v4d(i. The waters contain medicine; for food, which is nourished by water, removes 
the disease of hunger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, delay not.” 

*‘'The god Somh has said, that ail medieuies ex »t in the waters; that the medi- 
cinal climbing plants, plints, trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters. Ugnee, 
called Shookro, is the giver of happineas to all the world. This is made known in 
the TmttirSyii chapter,” 

t 

** Those who are exceedingly wise, through thwgod Yhroonh obtain the knowledge 
of the past, the present, and the future.” 

I have seen the go^ YSroMlfi, wl^ is to be seen of all, and who is come here to 
shew me fevour; i have also seen h^ chariot on mirth; and he has readily received 
the praise which 1 haVeaddressed^olipn.** 

Wk 

t . * 

O Indrn and Vhroonh ! performing these works for your preservation, (nourish- 
nent), we receive riciies. Obtaining riches, we treasure op what temains after eiyc^- 

f Heiebsaaiaiusa to a ctifCOMiiv which if tuotioicd to hoYC been first tancht to tho if * 
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ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, t* 9 jond vhRt we now enjoy, UAd wba< 
we lay up for future use.'* 

1 invile the g^od Indih and the god Ugnee to oome Bnu drink the juice of the soolh. 
Let them both arrive for my good : having thus begun this satrifice, 1 am the recep* 
tacle of their affection.’* 

O Ugnee, brings to the place of sacrifice IndranSS and the other gfoddesses, ivlio 
dcbire to bo present at this sacrifice ; and bring also the Twiishtree gods to drink 
the bomii juice.” 

For our pteser^ation) and to diink the soma juice^ we invite tbe^^oddesses In* 
dran^^ Vuroonanie and Agn£}S; to this sacrifice.” 

u 

O PritMiivee ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, free from thorns; bestow on us 
very long dwellmg^houses.” 

We pray that the wicked and evil speaking gient Vritra may not have power to 
contend with us.” 

0 

«0 Sooryu ! as the husbandman cultivates his^ field all the year round to obtain 
barley, so do thou provide for me, the aacrificer^ somu juice during the 8|U*inlg and 
the other five seasons of the year.” 

O waters ! for the preservation of ray body forbid diseases ; that in health we'' 
may long behold the sun ; create medicines.” 

waters! with your waters wash away aU ^unc that I the sacrifieer have 
cammitted in sinning, with and without hhdwledg^, in cursing a holy person, or ih 
speaking falsely.” 


« 0 Vhrookfi ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy nature. Th9i0|S>)Fe> if at h - 
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tline, tbrpugb ignorance, we have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
di^|Aeaah^ with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not destroy us.” 

« O Ughee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and receiving this our sacrifice, 
and this our praise, supply 'us with ^enty of food.” 

** O Indih ! let us spend our time each with his own wile. Let the messengers of 
Ynmu go to sleep, that they may no! see us. Do thou give us thousands of beau* 
tiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

a O Indra ! destroy all our rovolouh enemies^ cliprisli our bountiful friondse 
Give us thoiilands of beautiful covis and horses ; number us among the great.'’ 

O Ugnee! enable us abundantly io increase these our prayers. We extol thee to 
the utmost of our ability : being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, poiver, 
and excellent wisdom." 


O Hfirlshchundrn, the prie«5t ! O flhrislichiindru, the god ! Separate the purified 
scroll juice which 1 have brought to this sacrifice; and pour info a holy vessel the 
somu juice which has not yet been pus^fied ; and that which remains, place in a lea* 
them veasel." 

« Shooit&i-shephu says, O fjgnee, as the birds at a great distance from llieir 
on their return to these nests, fly with a\l their strength, so my mind, {l'*->*ifuii of 
anger, and having no dcbirc to return to the enjoyment of great riche*- and wealth, 
flies to thee." 


O Vuroonu! as the charioteer, after fatigue in running to a gioal distance, pleasei} 
bis horse by different bcrvices, so we, for our happiness, please thee.’* 


I praise Ognee, the priest [completer J of the oflering, [ first placed in the sneri* 
the iropregnatefd with gifts to bestow ; the consuming sacrificator, supplying 
mindanUy the gems (of reward.)’* 
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O fire^ be thou the way of our happiness ; as a father to his child^ bo aenr to 

& ' ■ ■ • , 

« O visible Vayoo, coiqe> These somd (offerings) are perpared ; drink ihnia; lies 

the invitation.” . ,i * ' , ' 

i . , 

* * 

« O Vajoo and Indrn, who dwell in the stream ofbutter mixed with fopd, ye kno 
(that the somn] is ready ; come speedily.” 

O Indrii, possessor of (he horse, come speedily for the v^t»incaBted praise: 
accept the food prepared.” 

“ May this Surnswatee, who commands affectionate and true words^ the accon 
plisher (of the work) ofthe wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

“ O Indrii, preserved by thee, we ask for the strung thunderbolt, that we may coi 
<juer in battle.” 

“ O IniUa, give ns incalculable, excellent, and undecayable wealth, which consis 

an cows, food, and long life.” 

* -0 

vs 

O Ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified batter, eyi 
iTcoloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter the parent of water,* that they mi 
n<. . I)e separated from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, 1 
sinle.i , and je els among w'omen.” 

“ Lei us meditate on the divine ruler ( Savitrce) : may if guide our intellects. * Di 
sirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun (SavitrS), who should be sti 
Piously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the nnderstanding, salute the d 
ivine sun (Savitree) witli oblations and praise.”+ 

i This foruid the celebrated ioeantation called the gayfttrcl^e 

L 1 
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SECTION X. 

fBpecini'ens of the B^amhitnhf fi^om the rigy r/Hjoorii^ and tlChurvH vedas, 

■ .V 

Instrnctiont relative to sacrifices. 

Let th^ priefi present offerings to Ushwinee-Koomarii from llie flesh of the fourth 
sheep which is diwssing, and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Usliwinee- 
koomaru partake of thf flesh prepared with da rifled butter, and of the fat and en- 
trkiis which have been taken from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to t''shwinec-lcooriiaru, and to Sarhsivutee, and to Jndru. Let him present 
toUgnee^ to Somh^ondto Indrn^ darifled butter mixed with honey; sesamum and 
barley;, and let hifli. so conduct roy sacrifice that it may be perfl^cted. 

In thcji^ci'ifice of the horse, the priest must repeat forms of praise and peiition< 
to the animal ; bathe him ; repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him with 
water ; slay hinr; and, removing the entrails, offer the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 

priest, with the flesh of tljfegoat worship Us liwinee-kooiiiaru ; with the flesh of 
the sheep, Surnswutge; with the flesh of the bull, Indrn; and with that of the goal 
and the sheep, Vrihuspfitee.” 

Of the sacrifice of aniinaU. 

'f'Three altars must be erected ; also posts of three kinds of sacred wood ; seventeen 
animals must be selected for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the breast, and another from the 
back*of the head. Black, or white, or speckled animals arc to be prcfl?rred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous one, nor be too young, not 
too old, npr labour under any distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have 
any scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. Sesamum anointed with 
clarified butter must be offered in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered 
on the fire honey, sugar, and milk; on another of the altars a meat offering, consist*^ 
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i/i;; of boiled rice, honey, and clarified butler. • Near to each altar must bU. a brain* 
hnn to watch the sacred fire, called Biumhak* Hound the fire on the middle altar . 
must be placed meat-offeriitgs for the ten regents of the quarters. Jf the vactificer 
wish to make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do k, oficring curds to the 
deity wiioni he addresses.’* 

Of a sacrifice offered by tbe sage Twfisbta^ for the destruction of the king of the gods. 

I'wMshta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruction qf.lndru, the king oflica- 
Tcn, who had cut off the three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on that to the east, and to in- 
vite the gods. The gods arrived, but not desiring the destruction of Indrd, they be- 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different appurieMiices bolonging 
to tlie sacrifice : for instance, they concealed two pestles which were required to 
pounii the rice for the tneat-ofteriiig; and this compelled the sage to bruise the rice 
between his nails : the law of the sacrifice.is, that if the priest be desirous of scratch- 
ing Jns body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the horn of a dee^; this 
horn the gods likewise took away. He offered the curds to the god Visliwfi, but the 
wafer which should have been offered to aiiotlier god, Vajet j the divine guests clan- 
destinely removed. The bruised rice intended to be offered to S.^ryh, who is des- 
cribed as having no teeth, they remo\ od in tlTe same manner. The three kinds of wood 
whicli should have been offered in the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the cla- 
rified butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the second stage of the 
sjx’rificc. All awning of three kinds of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these 
occasions ; the white part the gods conveyed away ; a pan of water used at this sa- 
crifice, which was surrounded with a piece of cloth ; on the top of which three kinds 
of green branches were laid; the body of which was anointed with curds and.rice; 
and into which five kinds of precious metals or stones, and nine ofbruised branches, 
had been thrown, shared the same fate ; of ten wooden dishes placed round the altar, 
containing ofibrings, the two placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the god$ al- 
so conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till the tears were seen 

* See voi. p* 236. 
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to fall from the fire to the westward ; hence one name of the regent of fire became 
lloodru, from rodnna, to weep; from these tears sprung silver; and hence silver is 
jfbrbidden to be placed among gifts to the gods, as tear? are a mark of uncleaiiness* 
S'be sage too tell into a state of perplexity ; and hastening to bring more clarified 
butter, to supply the place of that which had been stolen, he repeated the prayers 
incorrectly; fo# instead of repeattag Be thou the enemy of Indrfi,’’ he said, Let 
Indru be thy enemy,’* and thus the giant 9 which was brought into existence by the 
merit of the sacrifice/;and which was to have destroyed liidi ii, was destroyed by 
[The account of this sacrifice is contiiiueC!^ a considerable length, hut 
the particulars resemble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. !2 j8, &c. 
that it appeared unnecessary to go further into tlie subject.] 

The sacriftci* for rendering an enemy f>peechlrss. 

The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a black seat, wear black garments^ 
offer dark coloured flowers; the four images of the person against whom the sacrifice 
is lobe offered, are also to be dressed in black, tfie eyes and mouth painted red, and 
the br€*ast white. The priest must take a hawk, and slay it, plaokig its flesh upon a 
yellow garment; after a number of other preparatory ceremonies, he must offer 
pieces of the flesh in the fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to one 
thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, + and at each offering use 
a separate prayer ; as he draws back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire^ 
he must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with them. On this occasion^ 
the following prayers are uttered: 

O Ugnee ! make dumb the mouth and words of this my enemy.” O Ugnee I 
fasten with a peg the tongue of this enemy.” ‘‘ O Ugnee I fifl with dis-iraction the 
mind of this my enemy.” O Ugnee! confound tlie speech of the friends of this 
my enemy.*' “ O Ugnee ! destroy the senses of this my enemy.” 

O Ugnee ! all the gods are centered in thee ; do thou render propitious the 

.■1 

• See tbe riy v^dQ. 

+ When offerings are made np to or beyond n tbooHind, It » supposed (hat an enemy is soon destroy^. 
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vr 

judg[e who is to decide between me and this enemy." “ O Ugnee ! make thie judge 
the enemy «f my enemy.” 

In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice fur fifteen days and nights : in the 
darkest part of the night, he must place a lamp near the altar, «nd thus address it : 

O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the blaze, so let my enemy be 
overthrown in the seat ofjudgment." 

O Ugnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gocl.s, as the smoke entering the 
ej'es renders them dim^ so do thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy/’ 

• 

O Ugnee I thou who by dige.sting their food, nourishest mankind^ reduce to 
ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus offered the sacrifice, he must take the ashes^ the yellow clotb> 
and throw them where four roads meet.^ 

Of the ilevolion rallrd oopasUnl^. 

There are two kinds of oopasnun, or devotion; first, that wherein an invisible 
being is worshipped through a visible objsct j this is called aropfi. The other ie 
meditation on tlie deity through a description by sensible objects. In these acts of 
devotion, the mind is employed on the name, form, and qualities ofthe god, by sing- 
iiig, prayer, repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in the mind reli- 
gious affections. The mind must be fixed on the object of devotion, without any in- 
termission, except that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of life) it 
must be free from injurious thoughts; full of compassion towards the poor, (he blind, 
and even enemies; happy both in pain and pleasure ; insensible to the injuries of 
others ; free Irom desire of unlawful gains ; must desire no more than necessary food 
and clothing; and be free from distraction and error/* 

* See the ahliicbAi &-kanfl& of the ui’li&rvii-vdUu. The.se rev^'ngeful prayers, from the ttlMiBrvfi-vcdii, 
belong to the preceding section f bol iiie account of this sacrifice seemed to |€qaire that the prayers should be 
inserted witii it. , , 
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“ Jjet the person who wishes to worship the deity in his mind) first choose a place on 
the banks of a river, pr near a temple of Shivn, or near a shalgranifi, or in a field where 
, cows are grazing, or near a grove of viiwfi trees, or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, 
or in a holy place, or in a cave, or near a water-full ; at any rate in a secret spot, where 
the mind can remain uiidistracted. lie must sit on the skin of a tyger or a deer, 
or on a kooshu ptat, or on a blanket; a white seat is to be preferred. He may sit 
in any forpn common to the animals, bnt there are eighty-four methods peculiarly 
excellent ; the ptidmQ posture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
the rijf^ht foot Jii (he left hand, and the left foot in the right hand, is one of 
the best; another inctiiod is to fiit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and 
feet all the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next withdraw his mind 
from alji:fiublum^ things, and confirm his distaste of them, by perpetually holding 
op to himself their unreal nature. He must also bri ng his mind to an undivided at** 
tention to the deity, and in a perfectly abstracted manner fix it on bini : thus pre* 
pared, he must in imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and realize in 
his mind all the visible attributes of bim on whose form be meditates; he must so 
realize every feature and member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, tender- 
ness, &c. arising from real vision. In this state of mind, he mus t mentally present 
all the usual offerings to the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must present, first, from earth, 
nil the fruits oftlie earth; firom the water, water to wash hi.sfeet; from the fire, the 
sacred lamps; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal elements, flowers ; and 
from whatever the mind delights in, he must present the most precious oflerings* 
Addressing himself to the deity, he must say, Like myself there is not another sin- 
ner on earth ; and like thyself there is no saviour ; O god, seeing this is the case, 
I wait thy will.” He must next pre^^ent a bloody sacrifice, by flaying all bis pas- 
sions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate attachment, intoxication, and envy. 
He must add, All my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present to 
thec as a fiurnt-offering.”* 

« See the Vrihyaritn3rak.u Oopunisbttd. 
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SECTION XI. 

Specimen of the OopHnishiids* 

* Of the creiitioD. 

Formerly this world (Brumhii) was in Ihe form of a male. He, reflecting^, saw 
nothings but himself. He first uttered the sound I ; from hence his name became I. 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then mention any other name. 
The first being became the subject of fear. He thought within himself, if llfere 
exists no one except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By looking at himself, 
his fear was removed. What should he fear, when there was none but himself He 
enjoyed not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not pleasure alone. He 
wished for another. He divided his body into tw o parts like the lobes ofk seed of pulse, 
and one became a male and the other a female.* 

At first, only firumlia, the bramlmn, existed. Being alone, he was unable to ma- 
nage the world, and therefore he created the excellent cast of the kshi'itriyus. Among the 
gods, they created Indrh, Vurooini, Sonni, Roodrtt, Mayo, Ydmn, Mrityoo, Eeshann, 
&c. Therefore there are none more excellent than the kshutriyns : at the rajsooyu 
sacrifice, the bramliuns were placed below the kshiUriyus, and served the kshutriyils. 
The kshutriyus alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Briimha, the bratijhfiii; 
and though they have obtained fronn Bnimha the greater excellency, yet at the close 
of any ceremony the kshntriyns seek for the benefits of the ceremony through the 
brarnhiins. Those kshutriyiis who injure the biambrjiis, destroy their own race, and 
become great sinners.’’ 

First, was created vacuum, from vacuum, air, from air, fire, from fire, water, from 
water, earth, from the earth, food ; from food man,t who may whus be compared to 
a bird : of the head no comparison is pretended; tlu' right arm, is the right iving, the 
left, the left wing; the body to the navel, isBrnmliu ^ the lower extremities, the tail. 

* See Ihr Vribticlarijn} uk& Oopfiniiiirud. -f The expression li»‘re On- OmO) 0 pooroosha, orfoud-mndf mnn ; 
nhicb is thus explained: food received into the body, first becomr*- JoTt’, «hrn:hlooi', then flesh, then fat, then 
bones, then marrow, then seed, i The wbjle of the reusonins in this cxiruct is designed loidcDtifjF/God with, 
matter. 
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Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, that the body is the whole 
of man ; others, separating the actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and 
contend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. The writer then adds 
another comparison; two birds having perched on a tree, one fpnrum-atmu] eats not 
of the fruit ; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the fruit of works. The seed 
of the tree is dt^lusion ; the fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goo- 
nas ; the font* kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final emancipation ; the five ac* 
tions of the tree, the five senses ; the six natural properties of the tree are, desire, 
anger, lust, excessive attacliment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks are (he seven 
transmutations of food, as explained in the preceding note ; its eight branches, are 
tl»e five primary elements, the reasoning faculty, p&rsonal identity, and wisdom; its 
nine apertures, the nine openings in the body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in 
the body* ^ Asa house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the body, when 
forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; therefore should this divine guest be 
always retained.*” 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular paragraph from the rig-vi dfi, as 
given by Mr. (}olebrooke : Tlicn there was no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, nor 
sky, nor ouglit above it : nothing, any where, in the happiness of any one, involving 
or. involved : nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immor« 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But that! breathed without alBation, single 
with (Swnd'Iia) her who is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been"). Darkness there was ; [forj this universe was envelop- 
ed with darkness, and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed in] w aters : but that 
mass, which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced by the power of con- 
templation. First desire was formed in his mind : and that became the original pro- 
ductive seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distin- 
guish, ill nonetity, as the bond entity.” 

^ Sec the Tivtiiiicvu O'^pBniHhttif. “ The pronoun ((uf/)t thus ctnpliafirally nsed, is imdcrstnod 

to intend the ''upp me Heins:, urrordinj^to the doctrines of the Vedon;!!. When m;inifc:i(cd by crention, he is 
the I su/) ; IpIc heinc: mere illusion, are nonentity The n hole of thit* hymn is expouiidril 

itceoMliiift to Mm- rrr.Mvra dMcirinr^ o' flic Indian theology, or Vedfinift, Darkness and desire (tbmusondk^tnv} 
d di&iuni rebcmbiaace to the chaos and eros of Jlesiod. Tlieonf. v. 
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Instructions from a gooroo to bis disriijle. 

• 

« Sprak the truth ; be relig'ious ; neglect not learning ; give excellent riches to 
your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not divi.sions in families; be not indifferent to truth, 
be diligent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining wealth, in instruct- 
ing others, and in serving the gods and ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and 
guest, as gods ; serve the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions ; perform the 
good actions you have seen us do: avoid what we avoid; serve any bramhhn more 
excellent than I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with devotion, 
respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter religious doubts remain in thy 
mind, place thyself with such bramhuns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, who are compassionate, 
and desirous of the fruit of works. This is the law ; this is advice; this is the 
meaning of the vedu ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the service 
«f the deity be performed.”* 


Of ab.<iorption, orcmaocipation. 

** Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, which exists for obtaining 
emancipation, is found within a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus'describe the way in which deliverance is obtained : the soul takes refuge 
between the taloo in the flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the skull. 
The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, passes through the taloo is called 
the door by which emancipation is obtained. This rational and self-knowing soul, 
passing througii the way in the skull, lakes refuge in fire, that is, taking the form of 
fire, it encompasses the world ; an J in the same manner resides in the wind, in light, 
in Brnmhu; in all which, in its own nature, the soul resides and reigns. It be> 
comes the regent of speech, of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more 
than this, it obtains Briimhii, whose body is like the air, invisible ; who ia the happy 

• SeelbeToitirccj ii Oopfioishfid. 

M m 
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, ^ ^ 

refugee of soula ; tfee jplver of joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the iminorUK 
Oil 1 ye disciples advanced in years, worship tliis Brnmhu, who is intelligence and 
religion itself/’* 


SECTION XU. 

JRcmarlis, 

^^Having thus given sficcimens of the contents of the four divisions of the vedu, I 
now proceed to offer a few l omarks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of 

If 

a sentence of whicli^ says the divine Mtinoo, priest indubitably obtains beatitude, 
let him perform or not perform any other religious act/ For the basis of these 
remarks, Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned e.ssay on the vcdii is preferred, as being 
incontestible autbority. , 

The Hindoos deny tliat the vedhs are human compositions; yet the author ofthe 
essay has gi ven, from the vedl'i, the names of many of its writers ; and the pooraniis 
relate inuUitudeSiof stories whitli shew us what holy men these vuln-writcrs were : 
Vyaau, who was himself illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children. — Vushislit’liu cursed his hundred sons, and degraded them (o t!»e rank 
of chandaliis. Jn the rig-vedu is given a hymn, repeated by this s;\g(* to stop the 
barking ofa dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal grain. — IJhrigoo mur- 
dered his own mother, by cutting otf her bead.— Ooiitumti cursed lits wife for a 
criminal intrigue with Indrij, and afterwards received her again. — Vnlifisputee, the 
high-pricst of the gods, at a sacrifice oflVred by king Mnroottu, fell into disgrace 
among the gods for bis avarice, — Nariidu w'as cursed by Brumha, hi^ father, and 
doomed to be llie instigator of quarrels. 

The wrKers of (ho vedii disagri^e : — one of the chapters of tlie rig-vedfi con- 
tains an instance, which is not singular in the v6dus, though it be rather uncommon 
in their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a diflerenco of opinion among inspired 
aatiiors, * Some,’ it says, ^ direct the consecration to be completed with the ap- 

* See the Toitirce^ u On|)uui.^liiid. 
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propriate prajer, but witliout the sacred v/ord*; (vj-ahriice), which they here deem 
superfluous : others, and particularly Sutjiiliair.ii, son of Javalu, enjoin tlio complete 
recitation of those words, for reasons explainetl at full length; and Ooddaliiku, son 
of Uroonn, has therefore so ordained the performance ofthe ceremony.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says, Every line [of the prayers of the vadn] is replete with 
allusions to mythology, and to the Indian notions of (he divine nature, and of celes- 
tial .spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the poo* 
ranus) ; but one, which personifies the elements and planets; and which pcople.s 
heaven, and the world below, with various orders of beings. 1 obsei ve, however, 
in many places, tite ground- work of legends, which are familiar in mythological 
poems.” — Hut do the pooranilis contaiirany thing more extravagant than some parts 
of what appears in this essay as portions ofthe vedu?* Let it be admitted, how- 
ever, that the idolatry of the vedii has reference to the eleuierits only, and not to 
deified heroes, is it then better to worship lire than a man ? — Kumiilii, a bruinhnn of 
Chatura, a village adjoining to Sorampore, in conversing one day with some of his 
fellow bramhiins, advised them to make him a god, instead of worshipping a wooden 
or clay image. Bring your clarified butter, your rice, your :/weetineats, y^oiir gar- 
ments to me,” said he. My family will be nourished by them.” Was not this 
inairs proposal more rational tlian the custom of throw ing clarified butter into the 
fire, in the worship of this element ? — Farther, is it not probable, that the horrid wor- 
ship of Moloch was really .the worship of the sun, or of fire? 

Incantations to prevent tlie cfiTocts of poison are found in the vedfi, and noticed in 
this essay. Such charms are universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. 
Multitudes ofthe lower orders, for a few puns ofcourees, by the use of these charms, 
offer to subdue the power of the rankest poison in the world. 

* “ lit saw tin's [<*iii tli ] and npln'ld ir, asbuiuin*; the form of a boar [vurahu].’* Does not this srntence prove, 
Ibal this third uvu!iiru was snppoAed to liav« taken plaee berore this part of the vedu was m ritten ? The name of 
VishU'ukfiiinai), (he Indian viitcan. is here mentioned, and a ^tnry ^;iven rei;pectinj{;thc cretUion of a cow by the 
power of religious austerities : here a person would suspect lie was ucti^ly reading the pooranils instead of (he 
jredii. 


M ai 2 
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iSl^veral parts ^ the essay contain ascriptions of praise to munificent kings.* It 
should seem* that, when the Hindoo monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to 
bramhans, and fiattery to kings in return, were very common, but w'hat has this to do 
’" in such sacred bckdis as the v6dus? The ^lindoos, amidst all their vices, are most 
lidSeted to lying ; fior it excite our wonder, when the v6dn itself contains exag- 
gerations liKe^he folii^ing: Amongst other offerings at the inauguration of certain 
kings, are meniione^^M s^arate occasions, 10,000 elephants.; 10,000 female slaves ; 
"^iBOOO cows daily ;+ 80,000 white horses; 10^000 female captives, adorned with 
"V JMi^cklaces, the daughters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elepb ants decked with 
goJd!!!\ 

Of the natural philosophy of these book^, lake the following specimens : The 

sun hi bom of fire.’* The moon is born of the sun.'* Kain is produced from 
the moon/* ‘‘ JLightning comes of rain.'* “ He [the universal soulj reflected, How 
call this [body] exist without me ?*’ He considered by which extremity he should 
. penetrate. He thought, if [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, and sight 
view ; if hearing hear, akin feel, and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the 
organ ofgeaeralion peiTonn its functions ; then who am 1 ?” Parting the suture 
[si^muntuj, he penetrated by this route. That opening is called the suture (vidi itee)^ 
and is the road to beatitude (nandunuJ4 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by the union of spirit and 
matter : the following paragraphs can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and ab- 
surdity, by the pooraniis : He felt not delight ; and, therf^fore, man delights not 

whenidoiie. He wished [tlie existence ofj another; and instantly he became such, 
as is hrian and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self^ to &11 in 

* In one of the chapters of the rig-vedu, hofc a womati praisin;; herself as the snpreme and universal 
•spirit. 

t ** A sacred fire was lii^hted for Bh&r&tfi, son of DonshmuntO, in Sacliigoutiu, at which a thousand bram- 
hulls shared a thousand milliotis of cows a piece.**— Ki§(-vedu, 

X The Hindoos believe, that the (yiil, or conscious life, enters the body through the sagittal suture ; lodges 
in the bruin ; and may conteinplate, through the same opening, the divine {terfectioni. or the reasoning 

H faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart.*’ 
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twain : and thus became a husband and wife. Therefore was this [body, so separa- . 
ted,] as it were an imperfect moiety of himself; for so Yagnuvolkyn has pronounced 
it. This blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached her ; and, 
thence were human beings produced. She reflected, donbtin^y, how can he, hav- 
ing produced me from himself, [incestuouslj] approach me ? 1 will now assume a 
disguise. She became a 0OW9 and the other became a bull) and approached her, and 
the issue ivere kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion ; one was 
turned into a female ass, the other into a male one ; tbua did he again approach her, 
and the one-ho jfed kind was the oflfspring. She became a female goat^ and he a male 
one; she was an ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her, and goata and sheep 
were the progeny. In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsoever, 
even to the ants [and minutest insect].'* 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in the v6dfi: We seek for 
more riches from Indrfi, whether thou procurest them from men, or from the inha* 
bitants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make us 
rich/' O Indru! we entreat thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those riches which may be enjoy- 
ed, Vibhoo .; a great quantity of riches w^e call jjiiihhoo (Lord.)’* O Indi iiand 

Vuroonu ! according to our desires, give us riche.s, and in every respect fill us. We 
pray thee always to continue near us/* ‘‘ () India and Viiroonn ! we, performing 
these works for thy preservation, (nourishment), receive riches. Obtaining riches, 
we treasure up what remains after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for 
us, beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.’* O Indru ! 
let us spend our time each with his own wife. Let the messengers ofYdmu (Pluto) 
go to sleep, that they may not se.3 us. Do thou give us thousands of beautifiil cows 
and horses ; number us among the great.** 

Of the benevolence taught in the vedu, some idea may be formed from the following 
prayers : ‘‘ Destroy, O sacred grass, ^ my foes ; exterminate my enemies; annihilate 
all those who hale roe, O precious gem !’* ** O Ugnee 1 thou who receivest the cla» 


♦ Dikrbha. Poa CynosiiroWes,** 
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rifie4' letter, and Art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, whoarecun> 
ef^tly injurious' and spiteful.” O Indru t destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
"cherish our bountiful friends. ' Give us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; 
numberus anioug tba gi^at.”' The ht’hhrva has been called the anathematizing vedd, 
since it is acknowledged that a' considerable portion of it contains incantations for 
the destrnetioa, of cnoibieB. IncaAtations toaccomplisl^lheleeadsarenowin use 

among the Hindoos; Ikaft itts vcry common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful 
disease, to suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some unknown enemy, who 
has been reading incantations against him. This person not unfrequently employs 
ahothet* man to repeat incantations tp destroy the cfliect of those by which he sup* 
pesos himself (o bis afflicted. * ' ' 

iThe followHig fragmcnl ofa dialogue^ may shew the perplexity into which the theo- 

' 

logy ofthe the wisest of the Hindoos : six persons, ‘‘ deeply con- 

verflant with hdljr writ, and possessed 'of great dwellings,” went to Cshwnpulee, the 
son^rkingii^tiy^ hnd thus addressed him : Thou well knowest the universal 

fionl ; coirimuinicate tjiiat baovvledge unto us.” When they yent to him the next day, 
'lie thus interrogated them individually: Whom dost thou worship as tbesoul, O 

«on of Oopiimniiyoo ?” Heaven,” said he, *'() venerable king!'* He now turned 

■'Wa 

to Sutyriyugnii, the son of Poolooshn, sayings Whom dowst thou worship as the soul, 
Od^sceudunt of Prachiiinjugu ?” The sun,” answered he, O venc^'able king !” 
He next addressed Indrndjooiiinn, the son ofUlnilluvee : Wliom dost thou worship, 
as the soul, O decendant of Vyaghrupudu.” Air,” replied he, “ O venerable king !” 
He then interrogated Jiiiiu, the son ofSurkurakshyfi ; Whom dost thou worship as- 
the stftil, t) son of Surk iraksliyn ?” “ The ctherial element,” said he, ‘‘ O venerable 
kingt” |lfe^after wards inquired of Boodliilu, the son ofUsbwuturashwu : “ Whom dost 
thou worf-liip as the soul, O descenda^ of yyaghrnpndu?'’ “ Water,” said he, “ O 
vcifcrablc kin'- !” Lastly, he interrogated Ooddalftkn, the son of Croonfi. “ Whom dost 
lliou worship !is the soiil, O descendant of Goutumn “ Tlie earth,” said he, “ O.ve- 
norahk- king !” He thus addressed them [collectively] : “You consider thir. univer- 
sal sop), iH it Here an inflividual being ; and you partake of distinct enjoyment. 
Bnthe, wiiu wvirships, as the universal soul, that which is known by itstiianifeitcd] 
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portions, and is inferred [from consciousness] ei ys in nil \vr>!l :s, in 

all beings, in all souls : his head is splendid, like iii.it c>' Oif- nn«\ersal ise)c 

is similarly varied; his breath is equally djiTdsed; hid trunk is no less ran.ix^ii.t ; 
his abdomen is alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast i^ the ; Ids hair 
is the sacred grass ; hiB heart, the liousfiold fire; his mind, the eonsecrated'-^ilanre; 
and his mouth, the oblation.’* To this may be added, these prayers, as a furlLer 
proof of that confusion rvhich the vedii has introduced Lata the devotions ofthe 
Hindoos: May Vuroonii grant me wisdom; may fire and Priyaputee confer on 
me sapience ; may Indrii and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence give me 
understanding : be this oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the sejelier botli 
share my prosperity; may the ^ods grant me supreme happiness : to thee, who art 
that [felicity,] be tliis oblation effectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that the y^dn recognizes hu- 
man sacrifices : In ihepooroosho-medhii,* ahundred cTnd eighty -five men, ofiarious . 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, areboUnd to eleven posts : anJ, after 
the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Narayuuri, has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt : and oblations of butter are made on the 
sacrificial fire. This mode of performing the poorooshii-medhiJ, as emblematic ^ 
ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught m theybjnor vedii : and the interpretati- 
on is fully confirmed by the rituals, and by commentators on the smghitu and brani- 
hann ; one of whom assigns as the reason, Miocause ihe flesh of victims, which havo 
been actually sacrificed at a yngiin, must be eaten by the persons who oifer the sa- 
crifice : blit a iii.Tii cannot be allowed, niiich less requircfd, to eat human flesh/ , Jt 
may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized 
by the vedn itself: but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony 
substituted in their place ; or they must have been introduce J in later times, on the 
authority of certain pooranns and tiinlrus fabricated by persons, who, in this as in 
other matters, established many unjustifiable practices on the foundation of emblems 
and allegories, wdiicli they misunderstood.” 

1 am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooko, in the remarks which he makei» 

* From pooroosUu, mnn, and medhu, a biicrificc. 
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resfKiifingtlie spnnoasness of the oopfiDisliads relating to Ramo, KrUhnh, &c. ; 
tli^ may be a«!e modern than the others; but I conceive, thatthe mjthology of 
‘ the v&dii has given rise to the worship of deified heroes, and to this whole fabric 
of luperstition : the v^dh mentions Biumha, Tishnoo, Shivu, and many of the other 
gods; and encoorages the boraing of womdn alive,* which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done bnore the images of Doorga, Rami or Krishna, admitting 
that many detodabi^e indecencies have been recently introduced at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Let (he rcadpr seriously weigh these quotations, and then let him recollect, that 
these are parts of the vddSs, the source of all the shastros, and, if we must believe 
boom persons, tfie most ancient and ven^alUe books in the world. Mhnoo says, 
** A priest who shall retain in his memory the Whole rig*vdd6, would be absolved 
^ from guilt, eten if he had slaio the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten 
food from the Ibulest hands.” lisre again, killing the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, aud eating food with a pel'son of inferior cast, are esteemed crimes of si* 
miUr maguitude, \jy Munoo, the son or grandson of Bromha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legi8lator8.”i 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has borrowed too much from a work 
already before the world; but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient writings like Mr. Colc- 
brooke ; the author also was very anxious to do justice to books which have made 
‘so much iio.se lu the worl 1. lie hopes Mr. ColebroiAe’s known candour will ex- 
cuse his freedom «f comment, which has arisen entirely from a conscientious regard 
to the interebtb ofTiuth. 

i 

* bee p. S97. 


'f Sir W. JoDci’s preface to Mbow, 
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SECTION XIU. 

Of the Six D&rsh&nas, 

Or the writings oi' tljil* aix philosophical secta* 

THE six dSrsIifinua are six Systems of Philosophy, having separate founders, 
sha8tras,uiid disciples. Their names are, the V oish^sliikti, tbeNyayn, the MSmaugsa, 
the Sankhju, the Patiinjhla and the Vedantii dhrshflnhs.— The schools in which these 
systems were taught existed in different parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not only obtain If^^ing, but be 
able to practise religious austerities : Khpilu is said to have instructed his students at 
Ghnga-saghrh ; Phliinji lee at Bhagu-bhandarn; Khnadu on mount Ni^ln; Joiminee 
at Neeluvata-tndolh ; and Gouthnih and Vedh- vyasii seem to have instructed disciples 
in various parts of India. Wc 'are not to suppose that the H indoo sages taught in 
stately edifices, or possessed endowed colleges; t^jey delivered their lectures under 
the shade of a tree or ut'u mountain; their books were palm-leaves, and they taught 
without fee or reward. ’ 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the Greeks and Hindoos has been 
noticed by Sir W. Jones, but in the <loctrineB Taught by the philosophical sects of the 
two nations, and in tlieliistory of these sects, perhaj)s a lar stronger re.seiublance 
may be traced ; — 


Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos originaf ed with a siujgle and 
a different foniidcr ; thus Ki'inadu was the founder of the voish6shikn; Goutnnio of 
thenoiyayikft; Joiminee of the Meemangsa; Knpil iof the'sankhy.'i; PatSqjfflee 
of that which bears his name; and Vt'da-vyaso^f the v6danlu;-as Thales was the 
founder of the ionic sect, SocratCfi of the socratic, Aristippus of the cyreiiaic, Plato 
of the academic, Aristotle of the peripatetic, Antisthene.s of the cynic, Zeno of the 
stoic, &c. 1 1 is equally worthy of notice, that those who m«'«taine^ihe opinions 

of a particular durshfinfi wore called by the name of that dur^Snu ; thus those who 

No 
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followed t]KRiiyay& irere called noiyayikas ; and in the same manner a follower of Se« 
' „ era^fc was called « socratic, &c. 

t , • 

!' • *' 

' In the diflerentd^ghhoSs varioiifl oppoRit^ opinions are taught, and these clashing 
' 'MntimenU Appem* to have given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
Writings." > 'V.The ny^adhrshhnh espedaily appears to have promoted a system of 
' WcjangliDgeud contMtion abovt names and'terms,* very similar to what is related res* 
. ptating thejstoics: * The idle quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms, 
which so justiy exposed tiie schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their.way intt^Ihe porch, where much lin>e was wasted, and much ingenuity thrown 
away, upon queatioins of no importance. >' The si'oics largely contributed towards 

. the confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by substituting vtgufe and ill 
defined terms in, the room of accurate coneeptioDs.’t 

It i» ako remarkable, that manjj^ofihe subjects discussed among the Hindoo.s were 
the very subjects which excited Uie disputes ki the Greek academies, such as the etor** 
^Uity of matiei; ; the, first cause ; God the soul of the world ; the doctrine of atoms ; 

' creation; the nature of the gods; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration; successive 
' revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine being, &Cs It is well known, that 
scarcely any sul^ect exeited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter ; atid if we refer to the Hindoo writings, it will ap* 
pear, that this is the point upon which the learned Hindoos in (he durshninw have 
particularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of the dispute with the boudeihns; 
to this belongs the doctrine of the voishesiiikhs respecdihg inanimate atoms; that 
' of the eankhyus, who tauglit that creation arose from unassisted nature, and that of 
others who field the doctrine of the mundaite egg4 LxacUy in this way, among 
* • '*>’ 

* Atpmeut fcir nf the Hindoos are anxious t»obtiln real knowledt^e ; they consent theroselven with read** 
inga hook or two in order to qualify ihiMnselvcs a? priesta or teachers, or to dispute u:;.d wrangle^bout the most 
puerile and trifling; couceiu. t Hn/iddf p 31d, 

'• ''i'* 

t “ An- Orphic fhi^meol is preserved by Athejiagoras, io which thef 'rniation of the w'orld is represented 
under the emblem vifaii Sgg, formed hy ihe union of night, or chao.b, and eilier, whirb ui lengtU burt-t, and dis- 
clOiiod t^c forms of nature. ‘The lueariing of this allegory probably is, that by the energy of divine aCliiC 
jti’luciplc upon the ctemal mass of passive matier, the viaibic world was produGcd,’'---i£aj9sld^ 
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the Greek philoRophers * some held God and matter to be two principles which are 
eternally opposite, as Anaxagoras, Plato, and^the whole old Academy. Others 
were convinced that nature consists of these two principles, but they conceived them 
to be united by a necessary and csseiitij^l bond.' To effect this, two different hypo- 
thesis were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally united to matter 
in one chaos, and others conceived that God was connected with the universe as the 
soul with tlie body. The former hypothesui was that of the baabaric phi- 

losophers, and the latter that of Thaies, Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of 
Heraclitus,’ &c. 

The Greeksi as they advanced, appeared to make considerable buprovements in 
their phiiotiophy : ^ The most impnrlant improi^ement,’ says Brucker, ^ which Anaxa- 
goras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that of separating, in his 
system, the active principle in nature from the material mass upon which it acts, and 
thu.^ introducing a distiiici intelligent cause of all things. The similar particles 
of matter, which he supposed to be the basis of nature, being without life or motion, 
he concluded, that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent principle, or 
inliuite mind, existing separately from matter, which having a power of motion 
within itself, first communicaied motion to the material mass, and, by uniting lioino- 
geneal particles, produced the various formsW nature/ A similar progres.s is plainly 
observable among the Hindoos : the doetriiie of the voislidshikii respecting atoms was 
greatly improved by the bglit which V'cdo-vyasu threw on the subject, in insisting on 
the necessity ol an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on this axiom, 
that the knowledge of the Being in whom reside.s the force which gives birth to the 
material world, is necessary to obtain einanctpalion from mattor. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or sceptical sect, ‘ the leading cha- 
racter of which was, that it called in queslioii the initb of every system of opinions 
adopted by oilier rccU, and lield no other settled opinion, but that every thing is 
uiicerlaiii. Pyrrho, (he founder of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alex- 
ander into India, and to have conversed with the bramhuns, imbibing from their doc- 
trine whatever might seem favourable to his natural propensity to doubting. These 

N n 2 
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Griulc fieo{>tics atl, What can be certainly known concerning a bein^, of whose form, 

' .Vb ■•' 

wbeistenee, and place, we know nothing ? On the subject of morals, they say, there 
appei^ to^ good, and nothing really evil.’ — So among tlie Ifincioos, 

there arose ik sept of iinbelievers, the boudd^ having its (bunder, its collf es, and 

sbasirhs. the Hindoos maintain, that the dhrshimris owe th r origin the 

dii^uteijetween the b«anihflns>and the bouddhds ; but this stippor,itioiii probalily owes 
its Cfightito the that the llipdoo philosophers of tlirec of tlief*e school>^ were 
lDuai>en)pIipyed iji (^brtfutiiijr the bouddhfi philosophy : (ho foi. jwinpr rony 'rvc as a 
•peciolii^ df-the«^uinentR used on both stdPs : — The boudJIius afGrni,fhat the world 
spruiif iat* ^Itcnce of itm;!!', and that there is no creator, since he is not discover- 
able by tlin senAie^^* A^ipst this, the writers of tUe orthodo;: dftrshnnos insist, that 
proof equal tolhat arising from thft senpes may be Obtained ‘from inference, front com- 
parison, and from sounds. The M][pwtiig is one their proofs front inference: God 
exists ; this we infecirom bis works. The earth *» the work of some one-man has 
not power fo ci^U it. ft must ttifetefore .be the woik of the being whom we call 
OodrfT-^Whetr yot^are absept pn a jout;ney,*how is it that your wife does not become 
impossible-to afford proof to the senses that you exist? Accord- 
*^iii{|^^tbour%sb4eeft^ttmeiitj hy. a letter from the husband we know that he exists; 
l^t Accof^pg^ to yours, the WQiiian ought to be regardedps a widow. Again, where 
there is smoke, there is fins,: e^eke issues froip that modntiiii^thcreforc there is fire 

in the mountaih. It wBlI^tileA'cite siirprize, that an atbpistical sect should have 

arisen among the Hindoos, when it is known that thrqp<'br tlie six philosophical schools 
wtore atheistical, the Voisheshiku, tlie M^niangsa, aftd the Sankhyh t 


... -''iyr 


adapted by Pythagoras, in certain particulfrs, approaches nearest (o 
. I|lnt bi^fhebramlmns, Ks appeurs frombiB cioctruie of the m^e^upsy cbosis, of tlie active 
ind pasyive principles in nature, o|God ita the soul of the world, frotii his rules of 
ijriif«denial and of subduing the passionJ^from the mystery with which he sut roumied 


* Tht» biifiddhiis^y t^he t>ramhun<, disre^urd ftll itie doc^rJncb and cfrnmonic.sof rHi^ion: iRcbpertiii" lira* 
vf^nau'J hirUf tvbif^'cit&only l)e’|>ravctl loeiibtfnidiiiireienref ihey Miy , w<‘ bt licvi? U'hIhuu Tht‘rei^ull<‘Jvt‘ll; 
Wiio btivt; thii— .Hmd (hit( aflcr bill 111 n|( uirn will he punNied ? '-^le twir.i (lit- "jotlt. we 

rejj^rd not, biuce he |ifeinified fruit liani^fi only on uii iiiferenee. t iiuui lUetiC the boudditus 

^ra Ihau twenty vcepUcal bccb are Mid to have sprung. 
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« 

liimseir in giving instnictinnfa to his pupils ; from his abstaining from animal food,* &c. 
— In all theso rospertc, the Hindoo and Pytbagorian systems arc so much the same, 
that a citndid iavcstii^tor can <-rarcely avoid subscribing to tlw i^iqioo ‘ that India 
w. visiled, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, 
Pvi'.o, .111 oibcrs, who afterwards became eminent philost^faers in Greece.’^ 

) i 

T ' * I c aid of Pythagorai, that he was possessed of 4be true idea of the 
v • re. ivcfl l>' Copernicus, and fufly established by Newton, is affirmed 
Hindoo philosupiiers, not- dues 'it seem altogether without foundation. 

¥ 

III all ihesp, and other reqpec4s, may be traced such a close agreetnenl between the 
f'hdv) i>|/iic.il opinions of the learneJ Greeks and Hindoos^ that, coupled with the 
It ports of historians re.spectin^ the Greek hagts having visited India^ we are led to 
conclude, that the Hindoo and Greek learning miisit ha\e flourished at one period^ 
or nooily so, that is about five hundred^ ears before the ChristlaA aem. 

A j. long lliose who profess to study the durshtinhs^ none at present Maintain all the 

decisions of any particular school or sect. Respecting the Uivrtie Beings lb® doctrine 

oi’lhe \( flantvi seems chiefly to prevail among the best informed of the Hindoo pun- 

dith; on the subjext of abstract ideas and togic, the njaju is in the highest esteem* 

On creation, three opiotoiis, derived from the dnrslmnns, are current t the one is tliat of 

tin atomic philosophy ; another that of mutter possessing in itself the power ofassuin- 

iiii> ail manner of forms, and the otiior, (hat spirit opciates upon matter, and produces 

(he uiuveise iii all iis various appearutices. The first opinion is that of the \oi^ 

blic^hikri and iiya>n schools; tlie second is thfl^ ofthe sankhya, and the last that of tlie 

^wdanln. The Putnnjalii, respecting ci eat ion, Maintains that the universe arose fnoni 

theieilection of spirit upon matter in a visible form. The Meemangsa describes 

{•lit o*) as arising at the command of God, joining to himself dliririun and udknrmn, 

Ji merit and demerit. Most of llie durshunfis agree, that matter apd spirit arfe eter« 

* 0 

* nn\\ ninn, bill briilc .'inirnnlA ai^ .illu* 1 to th<* fliTinity ; for that one spiiit which pervAiIro lUif imtvfrve 
iini ill .iiiimMti'd b«*iiij(o to IispH, ar \\ to uiu another. it ib llierefoic unlaw fut Ifi klU or cut ttatiiials, whith 
uilied lo Ob ui tht‘ii principle wf litc.- hnjhcld^ pagi 405. t ibid, \ 
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' 

nal. Xbfese woH» point out three wajs of obtaining; emanqipation, the knowledge of 
. apirit; devotion; and works. 

Some idea of the dt>htrilieBtaiighPin 'eac1i^f these six schotds, may be formed by 
irnsing several of the following seetiou. < 

SECTION XIV. 

• * ' " ■' 

, (ff the SankhvH 

Kupild is adpppsed to have been the founder pf this sect : he is honoured by the 
Hindoos as an inpaqnoitio^or Visbnoo. Mr.. Coleliooke, however, denies that the 
sentences known*by tiie'nanie (k’l^pil&’a sootrhs ace his : he says, ‘ The text of the 
sankh^ci philosophy) finnTwlueb 'the Bouddlta sect seemato lieve borrowed its doc- 
trines, is not the work of K^ilh htmsel^j. though vulgarly ascribed to him; but it 
purports to be composed by lie^whr8‘ferishiia; and he is statoito have received the 
doctrine mediately from Kujjil^ %ough wdeesjiive teachers, after its publicalion by 
^unchbshikhh) who had beenhicc&slfiwtractedby Usooree^the pupil of Kupila.’ 

V 'Knpilii h^.s,been charged, and perhaps justly, With favouring atheism in his philo* 
'sophical sentiments; nor is it wonderfifJ, that roewso swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and inaisible Being to the contemptible 
rules of so many ants, should be given up to pronoui^ an opinion from which na- 
ture herself revolts^ « No Gon ! !”— However, Ihereadcr willbe able to form a cor- 
, ' Pect idea of these opinions from the Iranjilation of the Mnhh^a-8arn,and other works 
which ' 

' '• IthnWrtfiinwhiAofilipdaiiSlinaiinihewrtancleWJ Ml* however m-j-cltirofl, »h:ir fl.ts is tlip or 

derof ttWir rhe: the Voishi-shikS, neNoi.vBpkfi, the |||*ifl»i.g«i.lhe8i.oh|.jfi, the PHiSnjfiia.nnS ihe.Ml.e 

liime, lie wa» obliged to pl.icc the nccouht of th.il firrt wlHeh was moil ready for the prp,s. 
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SECTION x\. 

Treatises still extant belonging to this school of philosophy. 

Sankhjft-sootrft, or the original aenlences of Knpilfi. 

Sankhjii prfivnchriim*bhashyriy a comment on ditto. 

Sanklij ii-tattvirii«koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyn philosophy* 

Saiikhyu-bhashj'd, a comment on the Koumoodee. 

Sankhyii-chnndrika', ditto. 

Ditto by "^achnspntee-mishru. 

Sankli^rn-Biira, the essence of the sankhyh doctrines. 

S&teekft'sankhya-pi^kashd, explanatory remarks on ditto. 

A comment on this work. 

Kdpild'bhashyd, a comment by VisIiwoshwarSS. 

SECTION XVI. 

Translation of the SankhyU^sarii, wriUen hy VignanH-bhikshookti. 

Salutation to God, the self-existent, th^ seed of the world, the universal spirit, 
the all-pervadingj the all-conquering, whose name is Muhut.* 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in the Sankhyh^karika ; accord- 
ing to my ability, 1 now pahlisfa the Sankbyo-saru-viv^^ku, in which I have coilected 
the essence of the Sankhyn doctrines, which may all be found in the karikas t In 
the Sankhyu-bhushyu, J treated of nature at large ; in this work, the subject is but 
slightly touched. 

It is the doctrine of (he vedii and the smrilees, that emancipation:{: is procured by 
the wisdom which discriminates between matter and spirit., This discrimination 

The Gre;ii, or E.Tr(f]leMt. f E\pIatia(ory remarks in vcrbc. t Deliverance from a bodily state^ 

or, from biihjecuon to (rdu^uiigraiioas. 
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Vf’W ilMrOf iliP prjde ofinmginniy separate existence y* ah well as pahsion, malevo- 
leOCP| ilPorks of meniiml cloai^'nl, )vhich«irHe ft ointtlJ«« pride: and also those works 
former births wh?oH were prodbfied bf ignorance, passion, &c., and thus the fruit 
of adttons w4l eease; for the mdAfu conneoted with human birth bein^ discarded, 
trtfisniig^ratioii li» at an cud, and the three evitsf Hetn^ utteiljr extinguished, the per- 
son 0 bld|||^emaneT^ Thus say tbm vedus, amriteea, fte. 

tu w**** * * 

who dbsii^ tSoil, as Wi41 as lie who desires nothing, though not freed from 
the body, tn t^i)ody beocmies If a persdn We]l understands spirit, he fkriovis 

liimseif tobej thtit spirit. What shonid a man deshe, what should he seek, toiinent- 
ing his body ? 1V1W desires of the heat t are* dteniissedy a mortal becomes im- 

mortal, and hero ojMMiiiMi BmuHldi. Hr wbo anxiously desires to obtain an object, is 

b 

re>pi oduced with th*«»'4tl»4i««4n the jf>t«cs ou which hi, miiid wa>< fixed. AU his 
world); attachment ia*4e>tny^ Awires are confined tu spuit. 

41 t / »♦ j, 

k ^ t 

** The smntces, and the kSSktue sod other pooraufi^, declare, that passion, halied, 

drc. aiise trom ignoi^atice, oiid that jgoorafice gives birth to works ot merit and de- 
; all wVteb lure ihilo they mrai lably pe{|r|»etDafb transmigrutious. 'i he 

lletbhb-^k&rfnu;^ thus speaks, The orgxins of the mrn who ih tiee fiom desire, do 
not go after their otgects; iherefoie In*' who is fieed fiom the exercise of his mem* 
be 1 s, will not reoesea a bfdy, for it is the thirab»producing seed of desire n Inch gi\e» 
tilth to cieatiWPS- jj. ^ » 

SqiQefiay,he]t is thp wiiii pf Vf(n/k$; but ifbO, why is desire made an impi lling 
caiiuHy, for no one desites hell ? The anepfeeto this h, tht/H If «K> one really desn t s hell, 
there ib hqjiieVei a d* gree of dysfre. We heai, that them Ilk hell, which is coiny o ,td 
ofared-hot uon lemale, oh which adultereip age thi^wn ; notwithstaudnigtlu know- 
ledge oftbia^ howevei, the loVe to WohM||| still reinainb. (ivesoufcts of nuserj, 
that IS, igltdgliDce, selfishness, passidti, hatred, and tenor, which ‘ipinig troin the 
actions of foimer bMtK,||t the moment of a pen-on^ birth become assistants to ac- 
tions; as the exiaU^me HffAlde, passion, or envy, infallibly secures a birflt eonnetied 

♦ Tb It IS, tbatUi^liiUieftfip«*>tl|H«>l»iirste from the divino -f TliCbC arc, boditgr pstsf, iarr«W fiom 

enwWtSsaaccaJeoti. J Apsnef the MShabbaiuiQ. "" 
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with earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment^ envy, or fear, be« 

come that upon which the mind is stediasUy fixed. 

♦ 

As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, pain will certainly be expc> 
rienced. Wherever false ideas and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and where- 
ver pu6i..cn exists, there will be found .envy and fear; therefore passiop is the chief, 
cause ofrepro(iaetion« The fire of wisdom destroys ail works. Some one asks, 
11 ow are works consumed i The answer is, the wise cease to experience the firuit of 
works. But how fisr does wisdom consume works ? It destrpys^U |[the fruits ofj 
actions except those essentially connected with a bodily state; aiid after conscious* 
ness* shall be destroyed, evei^* vestige of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. 
Another says, When fiilse ideas are destroyed, works cease, and with them their 
fruits; why then introduce confusion into the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys 
the fruit of works ? The author replies, I have considered this objection at large in 
the Yoga- Varttikn,~The sum of what has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, 
passion, and other evils are extinguished as soon^as a peri'oh obtains discriminating 
wisdom; and he in whom the three evils are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This 
is also declared in two sootrus of the Yogn sbastrn, [the Pattinjhl&j. Thus the 

first section ends with the proof, that discriminating wisdom produces eAancipation. 

•» 

Section 3. — We now come to desdribe the connection between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. Popularly speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or pleasure. 
That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We call that discriminating wisdom 
which distinguishes spirit from matter according to their different natures, the imma- 
teriality of (he one, from the materiality of the other, the good of the one, from the 
evil of the other, the value of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 

also the v^ii : Spirit is not this, is not that : it is immeasurable; it cannot be grasp- 
ed (therefore) it is not grasped ; undecayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it 
does not unite; it is not susceptible ofpain; it is deathlessks Thus also the smritees : 
That which is impervious to every faculty is seen through the glass of a religious 

« Mine, or coDwiouDDCMjM called one of the primary denentt. 

O o 
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guide bj jdtBcqfy^ eartbly object into the shade. He who is 

comtanllj tnUMraed in Worldiy objects, sees not the evil th^ befalshim till it is too 
late. Spirit is for mKtteV is to chaii|h; Spirit is pure, and wise ; 

hnowing this, let ialsis id*ns be^ibabdoned. i,lii, tli^ nAiiner, he who knows, that 
spiriti Serrate 'from ^e body and its metnh^t^^lij^tfre, renounces in a measure the 
changM ofi^Uer, And becomes lijke^e sergjHit wbiM'be has mist off his old skin. A 
bankb^*{i8Kiayalsd confifniathuj CorKeet knowledge wrben 'obtained, aayingno, no, 
reuoUiiCM the tprld, ahd^liim perihms dW.^iHBting wisdam. The Matsyo poo- 
rana also thus^^^^lms correct kpjiwl^g^, all things, from cnide matter to 
the smallest o^<^:|jir^ilCed by the 'mutation of matter^ are Itao An ih their separate 
state, discrtminaUogiv^bmJls perfected. ^The wisdom by which the difference be- 
tween animate and inan&nade,8ufastafteea fedettwm;m»d,,lBealktd knowledge. Should 
a person be able to distiS^AiiA between mt ter add spit it, ^t^^ it is only by employ- 
ing his knowledge exclusi%wl^ fliii spirit th^^ Xhis is the 

voice of the vedB and snuriteds, ^%pi.rit luio«r thys(^.’’ 

' i I '**' ' " 

r *. •« 'ly V C V ■ . 

lhe 'Pat^ 1 ^jala says, WeehlL^IOe^^deas fidsie by which a .|)ere6n eonoeivesof that 
es ^irit^hichis toot spirit'': ito,tbfe'*isM|toit matter -is troated aSihipreme. Some one 
objt^ts, l9w, can felse idea^kbe destroyed by discriminating! wisdom, since these 
ideas art f^d ^ wisthAn 'on «#Dti^^ The author replies,' this 

reasoning is irrelevant j for .fe^ideas are destroyed examining that which is not 

spirit, and fromdhis exjtpi^Hon .will r^^lt tlie kno#|^ge of ^irit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises frttltt.^ oflbirid; and thlUeada to liberation ; 

b«t n^ immediately, for dl8C*?iljSiriati«| wisdom ^ -The felse idea 

WhithJea^ a maa to say^!. 1 am 1 aim Sovereign, f am ^ppy, l am miserable, 
giver riseiho tbese utosu^^ Tlie^ddh, smrifecs, and thehoiiiya declare, 

that Ihe^dicrirainaling wisd6^, whichiaj^^^^^^ destroys this fklsj 

idea: Errpr jS removed^ by doubts respecting the reality of our conceptions, 
and Uieft by inbre eettai* knowledge. Tims, a person at first mistakes to stoail-shell 
lOT silver ; btrt he iRprwards ddiibts, and tot tengih ascertains that it is a snail-shell. 
«y thm sentence tif the vddfi, UriimhK is^not this, is not that, beside, him, there is 
non* nothing m exccl^t as he is,— it is declared, that there i. nothing which 
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destroys false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that no instruction equals 
it for obtaining liberation. The Geota says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soulnnd body, and betw'eeifspttl and the changes of the body, 
obtains the Supreme. Here we..nre taught from 'the GSeta, that discriminating 
wisdom leads to liberation : tben^ore wisdom, seeing it prevents false ideiisj is the 
cause of liberation. . Tliiswisdom is obtained by yogu, or abstraction of mind, 
and as it removes all necessity for a body, and disting^whis^soul from body, it de> 
stroy s false idras. By this wisdom the person at lei||l!h^ttaias to such perfection, 

that be esteems all sentient creati^res alike, and sees' that s{^ii’|^ is every thing. 
This is the doctrine of the Vfdii, qi’ the smritees, and of airtfatS’^irdhonfis ; other 
kinds of knowledge caAnotrcmdve selfappropriation. .The v6danta, differing from 
the sankhyfi, teaches, that discriminating wisdom procures for the possessor absorp. 
tion iuto Bramhh ; the sankhyfi says, absorption into life fj9vn]. That discrimination 
can at once destroy such a ntass of false ideas, will scarcely be believed, for this dis' 
crimination merely removes false ideas, for the tim^; for afterwards, when this wis- 
dom shall be lost, selfishness will rqturn : thtas the person who, by discrimination, 
discovers that the snail-shell is not silver, at some.foture period is deceived by ap- 
pearances, and again pronounces thashell to be.silver. An objeelor Siiys^ Your argu- 
ment proves nothing, for your ooinpurison is not just : after the person has obtain- 
ed a correct idea*respecting the shell, it ia.true, he is liable to fall again into the same 
mistake, but it is merely on account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person to pronounce matter to be spirit,' arises simply from some 
habit in our nature : this is the opipion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false cencej^ions, wUcb therefore become very strong; but 
as soon as discriminating urisdom thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called 
the wise discriminator. . Before^a person obtains this wisdom, he has cer^tainly 
more or less of false judgipeni; but after obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation 
is destroyed ; and this' being removed, passion U destroyed ; after which, the false idea 
cannot remain ; it therefore appears that you introduced an incorrect Comparison. If 
any one objects, that the reciprocal reflection of the anderstandi|^ and tlm vital prin- 

O o 8 
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ciple upon «ncli other is the cause of fhlse jodgoieift) we say it is impossible, for dis- 
criminatiTe wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake cannot again oc« 
ear. He who is acquainted wMt'^traction [yog&J diMis not fall into this error 
[of contbanding spirit with matter j,jhttt he who is qaiiuider the influence of abstrac* 
tion does* Eataihlishment in the habit of dyscteteUiation is thus described in the Gie* 
ta: O Paadhvhjlie who has obtained a.BetHfd habit ofdiscrtminatipn, neither dis* 
likte noii^^irjBS the thtee qiulities which ISad to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. 
Re who considers himself as a' stranger in the world, who is not aflbcted by sens!* 
ble ol^eets, and who desists from aR undertakings, has drereomo all desire. Here- 
after we shall speak more "^turb 



Jf any one should say, that the objects by the knowledge of which discrimination 
is to be perfected are tdo Mmerous 'to be known separetely, bow. then can this 
perfection be obtained, wnd If not obtained, tow can it be said to procure emanci pa* 
tion ? This objection is of no w«%ht, for tfapUgh these dbjoctsj^uld be innumerable, 
yet by their visibility or immateriality, one or the otlter wlucl|.mrcHin6tance8 is com* 
mon to all things, a just discriminatiiMS mi>y be atqdired. Tbqt which displays, being 
theagent, must be differept from tirnt which is displayed: the thing manifested must 
' be diffisrent fhom that which maitiisstsit; as a vessel must be dilTerent from the light 
which brings itetovifew; atfdinbfmtjoo^t^Tent from the thing intended. ' ' By this 
mode of inferring onp thmf;|k>m another, tto uuderstaoding is proved to be distinct 
from the things discove^d fay |t,«nd by this operation of the understanding it is fur* 
^ ther proved, that the .n|mi and tiu^olyCct are not Hie samething; this establishes my 
‘ argomtht. What 1 mMnte'AMi'filflrit is distiiiet R'om that which it discovers, but spi- 
rit itself h also an object oapaBb of baiiig known. An opponent here starts an objec- 
tion, wddressing htenelf to the anBior, You want toestabli^l^e fact, that spirit is dis- 
tinct from matter; but yournrgunent proteo merely that spirit is distinct from the 
operations oT the understmadlnig^wliicknplfations are nrade known by spirit itself. 
You teabh, (hat His tto work of unautetedaiiirit to make known *the operations of the 
undemanding ; from widcb the only inference that can be drawn is, that spirit is dif- 
ferent from these operations) not that mailifer is different from spirit. The author 
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replies, This argument is invalid ; you do not understand what you say : My argument 
is this, that the operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the works of 
nature are boundless also ; now the works of Mature are connected with the opera* 
tions of the understanding, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
one, 1 have proved that it is of eoulle distinct from the other; and also that spirit is 
omnipresent, unchangeable, everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiya- 
yikh maintains .tht same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, (hat the earth is a 
created substance, and in consequence an effect having an all'sufficient cause. From 
this doctrine of the noiyayikn, the proof arises of the unify and eternity of this cause, 
as well as that the creator is omnipresent, boundless, and unifhangeable. When a 
person is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing revealed, he disco* 
vers, that the former is immutable, and the other mutable. Therefore in different 
parts of the commentary on the Patunjuln, byVyasu, we find the idea, that the wisdom 
which enables a person to distinguish between the understanding and spirit leads to 
emancipation. If this he so, though a person should not have correct ideas of every 
part of nature, yet discrUuinating wisdom may exist ; for he knows in general that the 
revealer and the revealed are distinct ; and to this agree the words of a sage. Sight 
and the object of sight arc distinct : the knowledge of this destroys the false idea. 
From these premises we also conclude, that spirit is distinct both from matter and 
from the works formed from matter, for spKd^ is iminatable. Wherefore, we main* 
tain, that sight and the object of sight aie distinct. A modern vddantikn has said, 
that when the distinction is made between matter and spirit, discrimination is appli* 
ed to things as objects of sight, and gives these illustrations. He who perceives a jaT, 
is not (hat jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, he who calls himself 
1 [mj self] is not the body. But says the author, this is not admitted, for the v^dd 
says, that “ spirit" is to‘he perceive d,” and hereby spirit is declared to be an object 
of sight ; how then can a distinction be maintained ? Tbo.v^dantikd says, I meant, that 
which to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and therefore your ob- 
jection is invalid. The author says, If this is your meaning, your mistake is still 
greater, for visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, and not by un- 
assisted spirit.^ The v^dantike repfies, When the vdde speaks of spirit being visi- 
ble, it merely means, that it is perceived by the undersfhnding only : for the under- 
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standing easuiot make spirit known ; it can only make known its own operations ; nor 
is there any reason why another should make known God ; he is made known, and 
makes himaelf known : therePore the meaning of the vdd>i, that spirit is perceptihle, 
can only mean that it may be known, for spjrit can never be visible. The author 
says When you pronounce the word 1, sfdrit isIRidieated, for when any one I, 
spirit [self] is meant *, but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhhs also contend, 
who affirm, that the sense of happiness and misery lies in the understanding, and not 
in any other being. In the same manner, you affirm that spirit, [like bglit,3 is itself 
visible, and the Jlouddhhs declare that the undetstanding is light. We obtain no* 
thing from hence, however, relative to matter j but the great desideratum was to shew, 
that liberation ui ose from Hiat discrimination whicli distinnuislies spirit from mattei . 
This fault has been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of discrimination as 
applied to matter in a general way, there are still many general principles, as muta* 
bility , coinpoiindness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, partaking of the 
nature of the twenty-four principles, and applied to Ihesa general principles [not 
confining ourselves to one] : if we therefore Say, that kberation is to be obtained by 
discrimination, we introducf roufusioR into the subject [the reverse of discrimipa- 
lion]. This therefore is not admittedy^lbr that knowledge which removes false ideas, 
irocures liberation, ^ If it should bpjiaid, that dUcrimiuation applied generally 
lestroys all appropriatioBrand procures libei alien, hOw'doos this agiee with the v4db 
ind soil itees, which teach, thUl discrimination mast be applied to every form of mat* 
ei, as, I am not the body, I aih' not the oi^ans, &c. ? To this it is answeied, The 
iroposilioB pgr^s with the doctrin^ of these books, because general ideas indicate 
larticuUr ones .— /« ihit V ignaBu-bhlkshookii fths explaiaed the nature 

tf that discrMBination wluch prOflures liberation.' 

OfCttm 3 .— in OHWr to obtain ,emii^iaipa(*|^",il has been said, that a person must 
obtain diserhninatiun which dlil^j^skpa spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speakinlg^it is divided into twenty* four parts, viz. crude matter, the un- 
derstanding, conscidilsneBs bf peraonalllfotity, the qualities of the fi ve primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. In these,*ithfir as thO attri- 
butedrl^e^subject, are indod^^ualHy, aciidn, and kind. In all those parts of mat- 
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ter, tlie abstract idea is that of the materiality of all things, which arises from some 
change of its primitive state, either medi^dy or immediatdy. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the fpllonving synonyms : prhkriiee,t 
shuktee,'^ hju,3 prficMjann,^ avyoktiiy^ toip^ inaya,^ fividya,® &c. as say the great 
sages. In the sinritt.'hs it is called Brataihw vidya,9 hvidya, prhkritee, pnra.io This 
crude matter is coiiaidered as possessing the three qualities (goonhsj in exact equili- 
brium, from which we arc to understand, that it is not an ei&ct produced by some 
cause. By this stdte of oqnilibriuiii is to be understood the absence of increase or 
decrease, viz. a state in which no effdet is produced. Mfihut [intellect], &c. are ef- 
fects, and are never in a state in.which no effect is produced t this is the definition. 

‘ <' 

Wherever the three gponns arc unequal, we still call it crude matter^ but in this 
case we speak improperly.' We have said, that crude matt^ is no.tan effect, and 
we have borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its natural or crude state, 
is not possessed of the thVee qualities : of this doubt not ; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities : this likewise is an undoubted axiom; for,. the sankliyu-suotrus teach, 
that tlie three qualities arc notthe qualities of^rudejOBatter, but of the natural state 
itself ; and this ia also taught in the Fatunjhlii Bi 9 'd|«feii;iwmmentaries, which declare, that 
crude matter and these qualities are thepame* ’ If all effects arise thorn these causes, 
it is vain to seplt after aqothier i^tiiiiral btgtc of matter dp^ct from this. The qua- 
lities of matt^,'f this a«d such like expressions aresimijlfirto f,< the trees of a forest;” 
but the trees arc not difibrent Irbm the forest. ** *^0 shtwh, r^Q, tumfi, arc qualities 
of matter in its natural state.” 'This, sentence, sjliewiiig tlisk these qhalities are the. 
effect of matter, is intend^ to point ont, t^at^ht^ t^pdt eternal ; or that they are 
both the causes and the effects of mul'.ut, (intellect.)*'^’ ! Jt is saidlb the v^dft, that the 
creation of intellect arose from the ineqiiality of the qual^lies : this inequaiity .ig,thua 
explained : In intellect there is a much larger pbrtion'of the good qinlily (sntwh), 
and therefore tjie other two qualities do not make their appearance, but thp.good 
quality is a|ade manifest ; and from hence arises excellent conduct; In this manner 

1 The nato^t or primnvjr Kale, Powtrarenerspy .,,. 9 H>e onproduced. .4 1%«chier. 

5 That nhirh it laieoi. . R OarkocM. 7 lUntioo. 8 IxiwritMCO^ 9 Sacred knowledge. 

10 Exccllenre. 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight principles [or properties of bodieb] 
are accounted for. The effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus stated 
in the v6dfi : first, ell was thmSi [the natural state of matter]; afterwards it was acted 
upon by another [thing, jriija, [passion] and ineqnality was the consequence : then riya 
being acted upon, another inequality was produced, and hence arose the hht wh [excel- 
lence]. The 8&tw& and other qualities we call thing$ (drhvyd), because they are pos- 
sessed of thcqualities of happiness, light, lightness, agreeaUeness, &c. ; and are con- 
nected with union and separation; but though not subject to any other thing, they 
form the nMterial of which every thing is made. We call them qualities, since they 
operate as assistants to the vital energy ; they also imprison the spirit. We say, 
that the organs are possessed of happiness, misery, in&tuation, See, and in the same 
manner we speak of the qualities, because there is an union between the attribute 
and the subject, similar to that which exists between the thoughts and the soul. The 
sutwa goonu, though digtinguislied by the terms light, favour, &c. is said to have the 
nature of happiness, by way of pre-eminence. So also the nvjil. Chough it has (he 
nature of impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by way of pro-emiiienre, 
it is said to have the natore of misery ; and thns also the tnmii, though it is described 
as a covering [a vail or dark cloud] and has tho nature of stupidity, Sec. yet by way 
of pre-emineneo, it is said to have the nature of infiitiiation. The effdbts produced by 
the three goonns are indicated by their names ; the abstract noun derived from the 
present particifile rit^, is ditw&| existence, entity, or oxeellence ; by which etymo- 
logy, the pre-eminence of gSgTodoess, «e seen in dtding others, is intended. re- 

fers to a medium state [nofitiior good nor bad] bocattse it awakens the passions. The 
tomb is the worst, because it covers with darkness. . 

The three gooniis have anhmnmeraUe individuality [reside in many]. Fiom this 
rale ofthesankbyb it follows, that those who are distinguished as posse9,sors of the 
sutwb goonh, are known by gdnlleness nod other qualities. 8o also those posses- 
sed of the rbj& are known the* mobiUty of this goonQ, and those possessed of the 
tumb, by tbe lie.iviness of this goond. But even if the goonns were eonSidei • 
ed as one, yet must they be constdered as pervading all, for we are ta^ht that [by 
them] m<uiy worlds were cheated at once. An objector says, how is it possible. 
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that from one cause an endless number and variety of productions could spring ? To 
this another answers, to the union of this one cause to numberless productions, this 
variety is to be attributed. To the last speaker *the author replies, The three goonCis, 
which pervade every thing, dp not of themselves produce this variety; for, though 
they pervade all things, they are riot united to them. The sum of this doctrine 
is, that th: gc ahs have each innumerable individualities, and are to be es^emed as 
things and not as qpalttres.-*-To this one objects, The goonus are three ; how then 
can they be said to be innumerable? The author replies, they are called three in re» 
fr^reiice to their collected state, in the same manner as the yoisIics}iikr*6 conipriSse the 
elementary forms of matter in nine divisions. To the goontts may also be alipribed 
diiaensioiis, a« being both atomic uitd ulU pervading. If these properties be not as* 
cribed to them, how shall we account for t’ e active nature of the rfijn goonh, and fur 
the sentiment which some entei tain, win* properly acconut flie albpervading ether 
an original cau>e ? If you say, that every cause is albpervadirig[but not atomiej then 
the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained* 

Whilp other dhrshnnns ascribe the origin of things to iiiatier, the voisheshikh diir- 
shunh contends, that fi'om earthly atoms ibe earth arose, but tliis is false, for the first 
[assisting] cause is void of scent, &c* This is our opinion, and in this opinion we are 
supported by 'the Vishnori poorana, &c. 'l^e great sages have taughi, that the first 
cause is unperceived ; . that matter Js subtile fapproafbhing invisibilityj uiidcrived, 
identified with entity and non*etijKly, void of sopnd, imperceptible to the touch, with* 
out form, and is pervaded by 'the three gooncis* The ^st cause is underived, has no 
producer, and is undecayable. I’he hypothesis of the voish^shikiis, that smell, foe. 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already confuted in the comment. 

An enquirer suggests, If matter is both atomic and all-pervading, and, possessing 
the three goonus, !ias an endless individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive? The author answers, 1 have mentioned individuality 
as a pi^nerty of matter purely in reference to it as a cause; as odour [thougli of 
many sHRiel is au universal pr« perty of ea,rAs ; and the all-pervading property of 
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matter is proved by the same property in ether [which has been pronounced to ho 
one of the causes of things.] Thus, although it be mainiained, that the creatures 
arc many, and tiiat creation is couip&sed of many parts, yet they uie all one when 
we speak of things in reference to their generic nature. The v4dn also ronhrms this 
doctrine, when it mentions, “ the one unpro^uced.” Matter is also called inert, be- 
cause it does not tend to any object, and because U lias no coiifaciouEiichs of ils own 
existence. But, if when you say, that matter is inactive, yon mean that it i-, de<,li- 
tntc of motion, you will contradict the v^dii and sinriietpi; Ibr they declare that mat- 
ter possesses motion fagitatioiij; therefore when we say that matter is inert, uur 
meaning must be confined to this idea, that it dues nut tend to any ol^ect, and i'> free 
from consciousness of its own existence. Whatever else is included Jn matter, i.- 
bhewn in the comment, [Sankhya-Uhashyfi.] The proof from inference, relutiic 
to the nature of matleg is this, intellect, &c. the cilect of matter, are identified with 
pleasure, pain, and infatuation ; and the things to which intellect, See. give rise, arc 
identified with pleasure, pAin, and infatuation. From the efiects theretbre we as- 
ccud to the cause, matter. Thus, when we see a garment, wu gain this knou ledne. 
that cloth is composed ofthread,* The v^duand smritees confirm this argument. 
We have thus ascertained by inference, that matter is JdenUliud.wilhplcasarl,pain, 
and infatuation ; but further particulars of matter may be jearued from the sKastrhs 
and ^y abstraction. 

Some one says, tiie fruit pf the sfitwh |ooAfi is declared to be hapfitness, joy,^ &c. 
but, except in the mind, we discover no happinesa on earth— none in the objects of 
the senses : therefore this declaration is not confirmed. To this a third party re- 
plies, True, we see not'happinass in the objects of aeose^ but the excalieuey of very 
beautiful forms produces happiimu. The author demits the premises, and says, If ex- 
celleDjpy be nclmUted as a as asblueneBS^jeliomiesS; &r. it \\ ill involve 

the absurdtt;^ of two species in ono subject. Further, in a Inpse of linio, the same ex- 
cellent foroi iMiicht^ve pleasure Excites paiiu Wc term that in which excellency 
resides, the happy ) [therefore happiness is tbund in sensible objects]. This assertion 

* The piindh who (he author ia (hia tmiifi^ttODi tiiv>(^hed another €ompni;l8QD ; 

mbk-^lhe aoorce is tnllk, the means ih cbufulttg, the' effect la buUer ; from Uiis effect yri Infer, thjtt aU tiiiik pos- 
hC5!iei ]K bttttfr*prbd 4 ciiig cpiuUiy . ^ 
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is further proved by the expressions, ihe farm of the jar, uorldlj/ pleasurej<Jtc. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present things a power of giving pica- 
rtore.'l S(re the comntehtory (bliashj'Ov) 

The nature of iiiatter having been iliua ascertained, we shall now treat of fniili5t[m- 
telled.J Tiie pi incipic mbhvit^ which is named from ihe reasoning facility, springs 
from matter. Ji d colled luuhiit, fremt its union with religion and otiior excellent quu- 
liti i, which form its disUnguts king character. Its synonyms are, Mohul, BoodiJhee,^ 
Priiyii 'i,- iSco. Ifi Uie Unopgcetu^ it is also thug de.<cribed : Spirit, possessed of all 
these names or t|nalities^ is called Mhhht, Mfihan-atmh/ Mufee/ Vishnoo,® Jisli- 
iu)o,7 Sluimbhoo,*^ Veeryiiviit,» Booddliee, Priignii, Oophlubdliee also Brurnha, 
DiirUce,t^ Sinritco.^^ It is spread over the world; that is, its elSects [figuratively} 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the world; it is all-pervading, uii- 
decuyablc, it possesses rarity, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spTrit, arc not desirous [of other things] ; they have conquered passion, &o. 
and, being emancipated, asct>iid to greatness [muhut]. lie who is miihnt, is Vislinoo; 
in the first creation he was Swuyfunbhoo,X 3 and Priibhbo^H The three kinds, viz. 
sntwg, &c.(or ^nali^ties] of niilimt, Imve been alt^ited to three deities, so that each is 
identified with the quality [goonn] itself, and frbm hence l&e three names, Biumlia, 
Vishiioo, Shivii. Thpe itis saidin theVishnoo poorann, is three-foJd, if has the 
sutwri,rfijn| and thoiu qualities. The Mfitsyu pooninii also says, From mutter, with its 
changes, arises the principle miihnt ; and hence this lyord muhnt is used among men, 
[when they see any thing great]. . From the qualities of matter in u slate of exci- 
tation [fermentation, kshfAha] three gods an9e,^Jili one tom, Brumha, Vishnoo, and 
Mnheshw&ru. 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. • ' ’Thilr is ass^^d iii retference to the uniqo 

of the attribute and the subject. In the first creation, niuiint is unfolded by the 

1 The umlerateoding. • *1 Knowledge. 3 Aseciioiiof the Mrihatihnriit. ;4 The Intel- 

leotnal sjiirij^ h The will. 6 Theall-pcrvadlng. 7 The vicioriqiu. 'Bf'Thc dis- 
tent hy !WAjf||||^in1aence. 9 The ^lowcrfttl. 10 Qotnfirchcnsion. XI RenrainC. 12 The. 

ircmciubeup^P^ /V 1$ Ttpeself-existej^l. 14 The supreiiic. 

■ * ■ F p a ■ 
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form Vishnoo, rather than by that orBramha and Sonkarfi : this is mentioned in a 
stanna of the Vishnoo poorann. The principle miihut, in part, Ihrous'h the pene- 
trating nature of the ti^u and tfimii gbonhe, being changed ill its lurm, beromes the 
clothing of individual parti«le'» of life [i.e. of souls], and lieing connected with injus- 
tice, &c. becomes small. The sentence of the sankliyci i8,«tbat mhhht, from asso- 
ciation becomes small [br is diniinibhed]. The elfecit of mhhdt, both in its free and 
combined state, is firmness. Mohut is the seed-'state of the tree of the lieart, [hnthktt- 

I 

raii8] of ahankai*8 [consciousness of exisleiifsej, and of inttnd fihe will]. Tliorcforo, 
it appears from the shastrfiH^ that muhtit is derived from matter^ and nhunkaiu from 
jnuhnt [intellect]. ^ Bjr a general inference, it is con<^oded, that eflects are united 
to their immediate causes ; [in this way, mohut gives birth to Shfinkarn, or consci* 
ousness, and is united to it j but whether, in creation, the five elements [the material 
parts] were first created, and the others succeeded in regular succession, or whether 
the intellectual part was first created, and was followed by the others in sUjgcesaion, 
W'e cannot determine by inference, for want of a clear datum. There are, however, 
fiome remarks in the v^du and sraritees which lead to the conclusion, that the intel- 
ligent part was first created. This has been shewn in the bliasli^fi* 

1 

Having defined the nature of under-taiiding [infthSt], we now proceed to cAnsidi r 
the nature of consciousnenii fbhhiikai'fij ;~^oiiac*ou*ne88 arisee iioui the uudersitand- 
ing, as a branch fioni the seed |4ant. It is called 8h6Hkar.>, froui its elTect, v’*. an 
idea that 1 exist, as a potter is denominated firom a pot : ibis is its character. Its 
8}noii}nis arc found in the KSormS-pooranS : fthunkarfi,' ftbbimawfi,^ kuctree,^ mun- 
.tl-ee,* atma,fi prukoola,^ jSvh j’ all which are exciting principles. Tins coiiscious- 
nesB, being of three kinds, is the cause of three differelit effects ; -thus the Koorinfi 
poorono. Consciousness arieesfroin the underatamfing.aiMi is of three sorts : loika- 
nkd[cba>igeablej; toijSsB [from tijS, light]} and, born fMm the eleineiite, &r. tamash 
[darknesB].^ The toijosfi creatiotf'cosapriaeB the organs : the voikankfi, fen of the 
gods ; mun^ofiaciousaess] heinff adied, malies eleven, partaking in its qualities of 
both [kinds, that Is, of the nature bf.jfiie bodily organs and the faculties], ^firom the 

^ X Coin€lou»neRS4ir eiUtenre. 9 jftcifaHl \ .$ tovtmori i Tkc iMMUNkIkta 6 Self 

OrVpIrits ^ BlxCelltP’iit siriwisi- ' 9 fJf^ssL' 
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tfin-matrns* were created visible objects, as animals, dee. The voikarikh creation 
is peculiar to the sutwii goonn, and the toijusii to the iiliji!i : mnnS, by its own quali* 
ties, or union, becomes Bn afsistant in the opeiktions of the bcnlties, and partakes of 

the organs both of perception and actioB. By this sentence of the vidi), and o^ers 

• . 

of'Die same import, viz. “ my mind waj eUewhere^I' did not hear,” it is proved, 
that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. The eleven gods which preside over 
the organs, are, liik,^ Vatfi,2 Urktt,? Pr6cb6t6,* Ushwee,fi Yankee,^ Indro,^ Oop6n* 
diii,8 Mitrn,® and Chnndrn.:*^ 

Having determinel} the naiure of congcidiisnesB, Hio iiotbo^ proceeds to explain 
the faculties ani organs In thb first plagCi from consciousness proceeded the rea- 
soning fucdlty [m&nS] ; the strong bias to sound felt by matifi^ produced the incarcera- 
ted spirit's organ of hearing ; from the attraction to form felt bj mhnij) arose the organ 
of sights and from the desire of smell in mfmn, the organ of smelling, &c. Tliis is 
found also in the MokshyS-Dfaitriniiii. where (lie organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of tbe<iii!nd, or^ in oth^, words, attach meni; Thus, by the reasoning fa- 
culty, the ten organs and the five tan^niatrfisare^produced from consciousness. There 
is no ascertaining the order of the Crgaoi and t&hf naatros, because they are not relat- 
ed as cause and effect Respecting the 6|;gan8, tbere is iia«|Wb? that one organ gave 
birth to another ; but this proof iloes respectiitg the tftn-matras. TIiuji, to speak 

of them in order: from the tftli^'inafra of sound arises that' of feeling, which has the 
qualities both ofsound.afid touch ; and thus, in ot^er, by adding one quality to eve- 
ry preceding one, the other tbfee tun^matrhs are produced. In the commentary on 
the Patnnjulii, the regular increase of a.proportjl^in each of the tun -mat rus is describ- 
ed. Moreover the five tan-ihatms give birth to^he five primary elements. The 
Kobrind and Vishnoo pooranns teacb, that the ffve ^^lpifhtruv arose in succession 
from consciousness ; the kSbrma says, Consci|pusn0«8 which arises fi'om the tamS 
gouiin, and which gives birth to the five senses,’ iitidergoes a from this 

change is produced the simple element or lun-matftt of sound. sound %as 

' ^ ■ 'v;' ’ 

* The etmenteof sottod, tench, f(r>rm,^e, nnd lan^, as nnmiTzed with any hind of propierty. 

' ' ' ' o ' 

1 The reams of a quartet. 2 The recent sf iriod* ' ‘ S^e sun. 4 The res^eni of water. 6 The 
divine physicians. 6 The regent oftire, ^7 ISf kl^of h^vea. S V^sb||ft 0 ^ SAgod. 

10 Bruinha, U The muon. ' 
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produced the ether, haying the distinguishiDg; cliaracter of sound. Ether, underj^O' 
ing a change, produced the ttin*matru of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch : and so in order wkb the Test- 

An opponent 8Ry8,,the four primary elements [ether, air, fire and tvater] are evi- 
'' dently the assisting causes of other things ; and theretbrc, when you contend, that by 
them nothing is effected beside the circumstance of cliange, you err. To this the 
author replies, Tim pooranfis declare that consciousness is the cause, while the five 
thn-matros are mere accessaries in the creation of the fivp primary elements. In this 
manner were produced the twentyHhiee principles [of things}.. After doducting 

the five elements, and consciousness in the underst^mding, the remaining seventeen 
are called tlie liugu-shijrlSr^,* in which spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingu-shurairu of all -sentient creatures h^hg produced, continues from the 
creation (ill the destruction of the material world ; it is carried out of the world at 
death liy the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in the next transmi- 
gratiun. The living principle, being a distiit^St operation of the understanding, is 
not considered us distinct from the lingu-shanglrii. The five tjin-matrds are the re- 
ceptacle of the liugu-shfireerti, as canvhsfis that of a painting, for so subtile a sub- 
stance could not pass from* one.stale to another without a vehicle. — In tbc beginning, 
the liAgii-shdrSSi'q, ia an imdivkled' state,Vxi6ted in a state similar to that clearly vi- 
.. siblc material b^y which is as the dothhig of the Self- Existent. Afterwards, the 

^individual lingh-shiirlei'ul^ beCtfme theclothing of individual animals, which clothing 
forms a part of that which dotbes the Self-Existelil, as the lingO-shfirlero of a son 
< is derived from that of a father. Thus 'speaks the author of the aphorisms [KnpilaJ : 
Different individuals are intended to pro^Hpo^ffeireikt efieeis ; and thus also Miinoo, 
God havi^ caused the subtile parficW^i^ the' six unaBeasured powbrs, or the six or- 
gans, the fleeted denominator of .the sobl, to enter iatp mere spirits, formed all 
creatures. A ^pie meaning is Wedy this, taod, ‘the self-existent. causing the rare or 
subtile partly' his own lingu-shStSSi^ to iall as'dotfaing upon the souls proceeding 
Rom himself, Seated all animals. ' 

** The HindtM) writing* tipeak of three stoles of the hotly, the 1iDg&<ihhrS€rii, or the Archetype of i^diesf the 
shtfokiibuitt^iihifGerhi or the atooiic body, aijid or gfosa aatten 
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Having thus described the lingo'shnreera, the author proceeds to describe gross 
matter : — Consciousness of personal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part 
of intellect; and, bearing the same pt'opbrtion'jYrom consciousness of personal exis* 
tenrc arises ether; from ether, air;‘fco(n air, light; from light, water, and, from wa- 
ter, earth, which is the seed of all gross Sodies, and this seed (earth) is the mundane 
egg. In the midst ..f that universorsarroanding egg, which is ten times larger than 
the fourteen t^phercii, hy the will of the self-existent, was produced the st’hoolh-shh. 
r^i-ii of this being. This self-ejtjstent, clothed with this matter, is called Narayiinn. 

Thus Mniioo, after having* diseourf^ed on the self^exigtent, He, desiroos 

of producing; numerous creatures.from his own substance, in first place created 
>valcrs, and in them produced a seed, g;old4iko, splendid aS; the thousand-rayed sun, 
la that seed was produced Biumha, the sire of all« Tie was the first material being*, 
and is called Pooroo^hCl (the producing cause) ; and thtls Bruinlia became the lord 
of all creatures. Waters are called jNara, because they were produced by Nuiii [the 
self existent] ; they were at first his place [ay iiiiu], then^fore be is culled Nara yimu.*' 
Tlie vedfi and smritees teach, that this apirtt is one, since a)l creatures were derived 
from it, and since all at lust will be absorbed in« it Tiierefote the. vedh and smritees 
•are not opposed 
tieut creatures,” 

Naraywro, clothed with the total of .gross mutter, created, on his navel, resembling 
the water-lily-formed 8oomeroo, him who is called the four*faccd, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the iimSses of inanimate matter, 
'rhijfi (he smritecB, All living creatures, with; tbwr ^urgans, proceeded from the body , 
of that being fNarayBnu thus clothed with mMtetJj^ i ^^iTh^ which is said in the . 
poorar.us, that while Narayunh was.^leeping on sh^lhh {^Iie'serpent-god Unhnthj, . . 
the four- faced god was unfolded from the water-lily navel, aud froni ito eyes and .J;, 
ears, of this god, must be understood as referring to tlm creation which tf^P^j^oe at : < 
the dawn of every day of Bramlia, viz. at every kulj^ It cannot aig'ri^'wUli the 
lirsi creatioBj but this sleeping on sheshh agrees wi^ the dissolution df ^ture which 
ta'iics [tlace on the evening of a day of Bfhmha, ou^ with the appearance of Uie tor- 


to the popular sentiment, that.'** Narhyonh is the spirit of all seo' 


% ■ 
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pid godB, in rei-ular order from Brtimha, who in a united slate had retired into the 
body of Narayuiin ; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening of a day of Briimha, 
is called sleep, becauae, at that tilde, for some purpose, he [NarayanuJ nssumes a 
body. Thus the twenty-four principles [ol things], and the production of the world 
by them as an assisting cause, have been briefly described. From whatever cause 
any thing is produced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of (bat cause, 
and its dissolution arises from the absence of it. From whatever car a' ,anv prin- 
ciple [of the twenty-four] is derived, in that it is a^aiii absorbed ; but absorption is 
in (be reversed order of creation, while creation is in a direct order fa- (ion; < fir- 
wind; from wind, fire, &c.] So says the Mfttiabluunt'i, &c. Tliese chac-e viz. 
creation, preservation, and destruction, in the grp,-.s stale of (lie twenty four piifu'.i- 
ples, are shewn, in order to assist iit obtaining a tiisrrimiiianiig idea of Him u !io por- 
%^a(]es all things; the perceptible though very sublile changes [in these puiu*q>ies] 
are thus mentioned in the smrilces: ilie coDstan* births of the lingii-sIr-m iiV, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapidity of time, as though 
they were not. Therefore, speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are ra;N 
cd non* entities [or rather moineiitary] ; another aiSrms, that all inanimate things, to 
speak decisively, are uncertain. Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, Ihe 
spirit is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are afraid of cril. Tlie 
UnoogS/a contains the following comparison : This universe, the place of all crea- 
tures, is tkii eternal tree Brfimlm : this tree sprung from an imperceptible seed [mat- 
ter], the vast trunk is intellect ; the branches, consciousness ; its inferior branches, 
the primary elements ; the places of the buds, ihe organs ; and thus spreading into 
every form of being, it is always clothed with leaves ami floweiw, that i.s, with good 
and evil fruit. The person who knows this, with the exceneni axe of real u dom 
cuts down ihe tree, rises superior to birth and death, and obtains immorality. — 
End of the third section* 

-Forthe accommodation of the ptadent. I sliall now, inverse, treat of spi- 
rit, as the first cause [poorooshu], and distuict from matter. The common coiicornw 
of life are conducted by this one idea 1 am’’ [that by identifying spirit with miit- 
terj i but by the true knowledge of God il is nntde clear, that he is eternal, omnipre* 
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sent, &c. I Hhall therefore, in the first place, speak of spirit as ttniled lo matter ; [In 
thib bense] he who receives the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of eve* 
ry operation of the understanding, and of every creature produced by tlie mutations 
o! matter. Moreover the understanding is without' beginning ; for as a seed is said 
to rontain the future tree, so the understanding contains the Iiabits produced by f ite, 
and us such rnasl; be without beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand* 
iiij^ iv M uiii.iii bcji^inning, we derive the proof, that he who receives the tVuit of ac- 
tions is without iK^j^inning. When we Kpeak of Apirii, as (he soverei||[n, we mean, that 
It provides o\: r tt|u*rafiofo of the imder^ta tiding as the recifiver, as a shadow isS 
rctvived oi. ; . . : ‘i ,'" T‘K;< efbte when the operations ofthe understanding are 

(ios'j’t)yed [ w ifhih.'iil i 1 ol spirit ensues; [that is^accordthg to the sankbyfi, 
oi' spirit incluiifis merely the liberation of the ‘Understanding from its 
operation on visible objertsi. fit* wlio receives the fruit of actions being without 
begiTTuint:, ihere exists no cau-sc tor liis destruction, and therefore he is not destroy- 
' : from luMuce it is proved, that ho is el 't nal, and, being eternal, he has not the pow- 

er of prodticing new idean Wo havo never seen thM that which is destitute of 
ijghl rav inah:; hnow.i iii-ht; in the light-possessing woiii;^ sutwu-goonfi, the 

properties of thi . miv fire s^ oii. IVora hence we gain the idea, that the cause of , 
things [the manifestev { }!i not finitCi but eternal; therefore manifeBtation resides in 
the elernal. .a loads to mistake re-pectiDg the cause of mai^station; as when.^ 
*=^0100 suppose, that the power of giving light is in the fupj, or that this power is com- ^ 
ifuniicatod to a mirror when you remove its covering. Therefore the knowledge ^ 
of tJu' eternal must also be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as spirit, 
r>r upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, that] knowledge [is a property, 
wo aflii m that it] is a thing, for it is dependent cun none ; and 1 am'* [personal iden- 
tityljbcfng rv |.uality of the understanding, will agree with this as a tbingv Through 
false idea«, the ignorant constantly cherish the errorj ** J am that lump’* [pf^day;; 
that is, tle y conceive of sjiirit as matter]. Through association [between body and" 
spirit^, they cull spirit the wise, and from the sagif: cause they applrto spirit the 
lerms depcifdeHce,.paryity, production, and deatructiou; but as vaeuiintofily is ne- 

* According' lo 4h« wiiikhya, spirit l« iiul copsiderrd tw tile rrmtnr, nor, in fiict, as reatljr^lNiictivliis'lhe firait 
of iirtiono ; this rtflj^fUinn beinK (*Aly iti appeaniD. c in ..«fn8i*«j|acnrf (;f uBion io tnuvter, ttaftOBt BHires in fBalhyt 
than us tUe mirror suill^rs or enjoys, from (be iina^e N'UeCted apoo it. ' * ' 
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cessary to ilie ear, so spirit requires only spirit; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided frotn llie vedd, &c. that spirit being 
wholly li^ht, the all«pervadiog, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then [not really but apparently] 
it is capable of destruction ; when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it ik 
diffused through the whole system, why then are not the things of all times and of 
all plates always manifest? They are not maiiift’sf except in those cases where 
spirit is united to the operations of the understanding. Philosophers maintain, that 
the appearance of things is their image reflected upon spirit. When iht operations 
of the understanding are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, immuta- 
ble, ever-living, all-difi*ased, and eternal. All desires, &c. arise in the understand- 
ing, and not in the spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding have hut 
one receptacle. All things wHhtn us subject to alteration, exist in the understand- 
ing; therefore all spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutabL', always pure, al- 
ways identified with the understanding, always free, nnmixed, light, self-displayed, 
without dependence, and shine in every thing* An opponent here says, We are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits^ like the vacuum, arc one : for that it 
is in the understanding only that the oonirarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This 
objection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these contrarieties, the reception 
of the fl'itit of actions/ and the absencecof this reception ; for wlieii spirit receives 
the opcratioiia^of the understanding, it is many, and when distiller from these ope- 
rations, it is one; the v^du and sraritees tench us, that spirit is one wdten we apply 
to it du^crimiuHting wisdom; and many when united to matter. Spirit reccivea 
pleasure, &c. as a wall thjs shadow ; but that which enjoys or sullers is the under- 
standing : still a distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance of enjoy- 
oaent or suftering in spirits^ simitar to that which appears in pillars of chrystal on 
which the shadows of dark or red bodies have fallen ; but the similitude drawn from 
lir is inadmissible, because things having different properties make no impression on 
i\t,^Endoftht fuurJh section^ ‘ 

"i v * '1 ' 

Seclion 5.-^1 shall now speak of spirit, and of that which is not spirit, anil enlarge 
npon the qualities of the one, and the fliulri of the other, that the distinction be-" 
tweoii thefli may be made itlenr* This elpud- like, world, subject to tho trausmuta- 
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tiona ariaing out of the three goonaa^likethe chapgittgdouds in apace, is repestedljr 
produced and absorbed in spirit, by Us approximation to <tite three goones in their 
changed form. Therefore spirit [chitee], being [iA rearujr] wit^ut change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goouii-changed [nrorld], k the instrumental cauae-of the universe. 
As water, by its being the sustaining 6Uba^noe, isac&aowledged to belhnaupporterof 
the world, so spirit by its bohig thf auatainer af the embryo [atomic] world, 4e de« 
dared to be its supporter. . ' UrSmiifi, the immutable, the and who is de> 

scribed by the synbnynr Puriimart’li&-sut ftt^ real eittHy}, without undergoing any 
cbciiige, io [popular!)' speaking} tiie iiutrdiQeAlal eause.^ all tfaini^. He ia called 
Parfiinart’iiO'Siit, because be e»sts fttf hiibsei^ aiul.ia.c^mpl^at ^ faimself. lie ia 
called sdt [the eaiateAt] because he exists of li^df,and accbm^Hlhes all by himself. 
Nature in all its cliaiiges is likatb^’ fluctuating waves, and k called tisfit [non>entity] 
through its ednstaert change from fprm to loem. That' which, after the lapse of time, 
da||^ not acquira a new denomination from -having undergone a change, is called in 
the amritees vfistoo (substance) ; that whkh owes i(s existdhee to its dependence on 
aomething else, or which is completed)^ the vision of something dae, or which arises 
from another eouroe, is jpt called aubstanco [kbaiit^^^b^uiie aomething else is rc> 
quired to-give it existence. That wbi«i>4l> ipals mikt have exkfi^aee : we can never 
aay, that it dees netoyist. If itdoca not,U;|(uli, Mi|i ftaver affinn that it^ exkta, 
or that it ia etorna). Therefdre, wlpm we„apejik tsT the wurt|l' aa jposaeHiBg entity/ 
and nnii^enfttyJ^pre.Ue tmdera mislakb; [stiU^as real impressions jure produced by.it^ 
eatbenind, |ve nay aayj^this world is adt [subabMice] and &{it [unreal].; but to be^. 
lieve that ibis wotld is a spbshibtial good,isa'fUal niisUbp. This world is [compared 
to] a tree ; its intellectual pat-t’i»>it8 heart |tbe sabstential part] ; all the rest is sap, 
[unsubstantial],. That part of (he worldvbicbis periiMaent, is intellect, which ia 
unchangeable; all the test » contemptilde, benaWfuasul^tantial. airp is.it AJae. 
aud unsubstantial, becauae, compared wUh.J)difflhlT,it is unatablA. 

' I-* .r 

Thus have 1 shewn, (hat spirit k a reality [aSt]; rad havealco deaerioea .tno.iip^'' 
lure of othnr-tbiugs. These subjects rae^i8Cussei!^,af length in the ^^lg^Yadikb<r 
t’ku;;l W at) abstrwft of t^em. A 
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is proved to be a f|on«entity. That body which, when awake, we are conscious we 
possess, is u non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, death is a non- 
entity ; and at the time of death, birth is a non-eutity. This error-formed world is 
like a bubble on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. 
Spirit is real entity, but not so the visible world : it is as unreal as a snail when mis- 
taken for 8dver.i or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected rays of the sun for 
a pool of water. There is one omnipresent, placid, all -pervading^ spirit; he is pure, 
essential knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely diflused like bound- 
less space. Wherever, in any form, that omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-in- 
spiring, self-existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agitated world, now 
visible and now invisible, appears extended in him. like the reflected rays of the sun 
[mistaken for waterj on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or as the appear- 
ance of water from the reflection of the rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unsta- 
ble waves on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread out on spirit. lAiis 
visible world was spread out by the mind of the self-existent Brombu ; tlierefore the 
world appears to be full of wind. Those of impure mind, who are ignorant, and who 
have not entered the right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as substantial, and 
pursue this idea with the force of the thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with 
> flold may have an idea ofa [gold] ring, but has no conception ofthe value of the gold 
of which it is composed, so gin ignorant person sees in the wurid only cities, houses, 
ntouxrfain.s, elephants, and other splendid objects ; be has no idea of that which is spi- 
ritual. Jn these and other passages of the Yogu- Vashisht’hn, the absolute nothing- 
ness of the world is declared ; and in other passages, the world, as the work of the 
eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from name and form, in which this world will 
be absorbed, is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusioii, and by others atoms. 
This world, iu the midst of spirit [lying dormant] during a profound sleep at night, 
resembles a water-lily imprinted on the heart of a sMmfk. The universe-formed 
inqjerisbable fruit of the wide-spreading tree of nature, is made visible by Bruinbri. 
Thus has been decided the different oaturas of entity and non-entity .— of ihe 
fifth KctioH. ■ ' r 

Section 6.— Having shewn, the nature of spirit as distinguished from oiner tuings, 
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J now proceed to speak of its intellectual nature, at distinguished from the operh* 
tions of the understanding. Mhhat poorooshd [intellect] is called unoobhootee, 
chitee, bodim, vedona, viz. sentiment, concep'tion, understanding, and ratiocina- 
tion. Other things are called by the nkmes vAdyfi,* jara,t ngnsnfi,§ prii. 

dhanh,|| &c. Knowledge, when connected with the object of kliowledge) is esteem- 
ed the manifester, in the same manner as light,' by its union irith the object it dis- 
plays, is called the manifester. Connection with the objects Of knowledge exists 
immediately or mediately, in unassociated spirit ; not, however, *98 it exists in the 
understanding, but as the body on tbe’-glass. Spirit, ’‘thoogfa it is dilbtbd, on account 
of its unconneetednesa with (he tUcdlties jtnd 'Srith material ‘things, does not look at 
the olgect of knowledge. Thu^ spirit, like other things, through its want of union 
(o the fahuliie 8 ,<and of operation upon its. objects, remains unknown. The spirit 
daring its freedom [from matter], through the absence of the operations of the un- 
derstanding, remains unknown, without form, ideptided with light, and air-formed. 

It 

The operations of the understanding have form and bounds; like a lamp, they are 
visible; they are innumerable; they perish every moment; they are inanimate, for 
like a'pitcher,n lamp, &c, Uiey are the objects of.the per^pliotrofanoUtcr [the sonl]. 
The manifesting power of the operations of the understanding is its capacity -of ro- 
' 8 embling‘ the thing made known. Asa mirror, by its capacity of receiving the 
imagm of jWgs, is that whioli displays thi(m,so the un^rstandiag, through its ca- 
pacity of receiving the forms of tilings, is that which disphijs them. Jt is spirit 
'which ‘perebives the operations of the understanding ; but it is through the operati- 
ons of The understanding that other things are perepived. Some.one objec's, If wo 
acknowledge two powers of perception, one residing in spirit, and the other in the 
understanding, we admit more lhaa is necessary ibr tlie effect. ' Spirit sees things 
through the understanding ; that is, the understanding assumes (he forms of these 
things, and their shadow is reflected upon spirits theundei'standing, &c. canMot per- 
ceive [objects]. In this manner the distinction is made clear between tiie opmh- 
tion» or the understanding arid spirit; anti from [the f \ammatfion of] niatteri 
distinctifoiy^bctween spirit, and that w)iicb is not spirit, is also eslallilisbed. Sty the 
union between spirit and the operations of the understaading^ reflect* 

« The object knowledge. f Bruie maUtfr* t Di\rki\eli«/ , ^ Ftil^c TdeOB. g Chief. 
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'«d bf on^Mul reived by the other, the mistake is made, that they are both one, and 
thiR the understanding possesses the powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of 
red-hot iron fur fire. This discriminalion between the operations of the understand*, 
ing and spirit, in which the noiyayikhs have been bewildered, and which a person 
of fimMt underbtandinjif cannot comprehend, has been eminently illustrated hy the 
sankbju. The ignorant Bouddhos, through not discriminating between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit^ declare these operations to he spirit, and being thus 
bewildered as it respects the meaning of the veati, which teaches [for the sake of il- 
lustratbii] that knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This discriminati- 
on between the instrumental cause, vi». the operations of the understanding, and the 
self- existent, who makes them known, is not impossible to good philosophers ; a 
duck can separate milk from water. This capacity of discriminating between spi- 
rit and the operations of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of the 
world. Every one, through visible objects, knows something of God; but abstract 
ideas of God, none possess; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of its admixture with the 
operations of the understanding, but by a knowledge of these operations they may 
bb separated from spirit. As fire bn the hearth, though it cannot be distinguislied 
from coals, on account of their union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its con- 
suming quality. We learn from the v^dii, that the distinction between the ope- 
rations of the understanding on visible otyects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during 
Ihe time of profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as light. Wise 
men affirm, that every thing is distinct from that which makes it visible ; jars, &c. 
are different from the light [which makes them visible], and the operations l:>f ihe 
understanding are different from light. As therefore unassisted spirit makes evident 
the operations of the understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from those 
operatkms; this mode of decision will soon enable a piK«|iN^ comprehend this idea. 

In this manner, spirit is found to be the revealer of Ihe'operulioiis of the understand- 
ing, and as such is to be distinguished from these operations, though it continues to 
make them known. According to the vedn, &c. though the body and fticuUies 
in waking time appear not to be different from spirit, yet during a dream, ipirit is 
clearly seen to be diflbrent from both. In a dream, ift bodies different from spirit 
•PE®*!** the spirit ; and j^jiis is also the case when the person is aw|iko; but in 
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waking hours there is this (lifierence, that the same things are. also objects of visi* 
on. In a dreain^ tho}' are the immediate objects of perception, because they are 
ideal. In waicing hours, they are the objects of perception by the instrumentality 
of the organs. In our sleeping or waking hours, all material objects, as delineated 
on 8|>irit, appi^ar of the same form ; there is.no di(l*ereiice: between |Lhera wJiethec 
ideal or visible. The form of things in the spirit is merely an idea^ clothed with 
form by the operations of the understanding. Therefore the operations of Ihe un- 
derstanding, as applied to material things, when reflected on spirit, are the same in 
our waking as in our sleeping bours« This is said as conjeefore.; we have no iheans 
of proof; but there is no^beUer method of shewing the nature of spirit than fay com* 
paring thc'statc of things in a dr^ain and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
every thing in spirit, so in his Avaking lioprs [notwithstanding the omnipresence of 
spirit, tliroiigli the individuation of his ideas, he flincies] (le'sccs it confined io one 
place [the body]. Profound sloop, then^ shews simple spirit [^rather than its state of 
embodied existence]. Holh when awake, and when Ave dreamy the ideas which avo 
form, through the operations of the underitanding^ of . spirit being possessed of form, 
BVfi illusory and false. The overspreading of the understands^ with darkness is 
callod the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of this covering, is ealled 
the deep sleep of^tlie soul. Spirit, perfect/eternal and uncliangeable,. perceives the 
operations of the understanding only ; but where the operations of the understanding 
are Ayant^g, it perceiA^es nothing. As spqrit is at the post of the operations of the 
underslau^ing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore the ignorant in 
vain perform religious austerities, for spirit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. 
The ignorant believe, that the understanding anJ the body, united as husband and 
wife, endure the sufTering of pain; and tliey plead this as a proof, that in time of pro« 
found sleep the body enjqys repose. He who enters upon religious aiislerilies/or ’ 
sheAV, without distinguishing between spirit andjhe secularised operations of the 
uncreated understanding, will never obtain emancipation, but Avill continue inise|« 
able in this Avorld and in the Avorld to came* Tlii*ough the want of discriminating 
betwepalbeimderstandiiigaiid spiiil, some maintain the doctrine of the individilUli* 
ty of soiiH, but this is false, for uil souls have the same vitaVily- The understand* ^ 
ing, having desj^ised and thrown the weight of governmmt upon its husband, spi- 
rit, which has no qualities, is imprisoned in its own opefatipus. Bat the purified 
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iinderstaDcInig;^ recognizing her lord [c;ptri(] in his true character, is here filled with 
joy, and at last is absorbed in the body or her lord. The understanding, recognizing 
her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he 
endures not pain, he is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain * — End 
oj the sixth seetion* 

Section 7. — Having thus pointed out the distinction between pure spirit and the 
understanding, the author next proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit. TLe 
amritees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] the expectation of pleasure from the 
objects of sense. From hence it appears, that tlie essence of pleasure lies in the 

absence of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of pleasure in prefer- 
ence to the ancient one, because it is more forcible ; and we must be allowed to do 
this in a work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter], otlierw se an objection 
would lie against every work whicli defines Jogical terms. The word happiness 
is figuratively applied, without sensible proof, ‘to spirit, for the sake of representing 
it in an agreeable manner, as air is figuratively used to i*epresent omnipresence ; but 
the idea of happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this and other sen- 
tences of the vdilij, Spirit is neither joyful nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations 
of the vedu [spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than instructions [re- 
lative to ceremonies]; for these instructions cannot pr6cure for the worshipper that 
which he needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teacbes ns, that spi- 
rit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of which the understanding is the author : as 
he, not destitute of wealth, ig.wealthy, or the master of wealth. By this sentence 
of the vv dn, Spirit is more lovely than any thing, the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness : therefore it is improper to call spirit the blissful. From 
the following verse of the vedantn, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it appears that 
the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted upon in the vedaniri. The nature 
of spirit, as destitute of happiness, has been exaniinitd'kt large by ns in the cbmmen- 
taVy upon the Brnmhii-M^mangfiti ; we now speak of spirit as identified with love : 
the disinterested attachment [of the understandiiig] to spirit, which never regards 
spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is genuine love. The desires of the 
understanding after pleasure are subject to spirit ; therefore spirit [self ] is the most 
beloved object ; there ia nothing so beloved as this. Love to spirit should be found- 
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ed on its spiritual nature; and not upon any eKpectations of happiness. A person 
says ‘‘ I am” [I exist] ; be does not say I am — happiness,” [that others should ex- 
pect happiness from him ] Happiness is the tfbsence of misery, and with this, spi- 
rit is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. Hence, in reality, 
spirit IS Che object of love, but not on account of that with winch it is invested ; this 
would be love to the appendag^e, and would be unstable, not re.iL I or want of dis- 
crimination, when affection is placed elsewhere, as on ])leasiire, iSce. it is temporary^ 
but love to spirit is con^^taiit; for spirit is staled ihe eternally happy. If the under- 
standing be well settled, and perceive the entire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe 
in a sea of liappiness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys happiness when 
any thing pleasant is presented \o the sight : from hence we infer, that supreme hap« 
pinesB must arise from a view of that %vhich is supremely lovely. The exciting causa 
to love is always spirit— spirit is of itself lovely : this sentence the vedfi perpetually 
repeats when it proposes t<f fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising from 
the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can be represented by no siniilitude^ 
is enjoyed by the wise [who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The happiness 
enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine:" this is not controverted by the 
yogeS; but miserable men, unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, like a householder who seeks 
]deasurejt>^ looking through the windows, Instead of looking for it within, they seek 
it by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures which arise from the 
senses, and when changed give pain, for they are obtained from pain, are made up of 
misery, and obstruct the pleasures of spirit. — ^JRnd of the seventh sedion* 

Section 8. — The discriminating characters of spirit, mentioned in the v^d^i and 
smrilees, that it is eternal, inielligeiit, and hap|M , bavi* now been desmbed. M.itter 
is possessed of three contrftry qualitie-, [it is temporary, destitute oflife, and is [or 
tends to] misery.] Discrimination discu\ers the excellencies of the one, and the 
evil qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those opposite natures, which 
arise out of the absence of qualities in spir t, ami their presence in mutter, we will 
discuss, many proofs, though in a brief liiaiiiier, in the sequeL The operations 

of the uudersiandingt and the images of pleasure, piiioi lire both in the sauio 

R r . 
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place, the underslandifijs'. Muhat [intellect], and all created are inanimate, 

and'their producing; cause is also inanimate, for the [instrumental] cauFe and theef^ 
feet are alvraja seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is proved to be 
mere g;iiana [light, or knowledge], and all other things, as well as all the qualities 
of things, are^lhc mere transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as void 
of qualities, and immutable. Gnann [spirit] is spoken of as immutable when [in the 
bodj’3 it is firm as the peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desire is produced in the understand- 
ing by its connection with the objects of sense. The union [surAbrnidee] which 
takes place in the act of anointing[smeat jngor painting] a thing, is called snngn [as- 
sociation], and hnjnna [paint] : therefore the great.sages, using the comparisons of 
the ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have declared, that spirit is 
not tangible, is unassociated, and uiiafTected. In spirit, the sea of boundless pow- 
er, the three gooiius are driven about, for the purposes of creation, like bubliles in 
the ocean, and become the uuiverso. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things, as the load-stone (he needle, ina- 
nimate things are excited to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourishcr, and the destroyer of all. The bodily organs naturally collect all ar- 
ticles of enjoyment. for the sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all these articles of enjoyment, 
presents them to spirit ; the spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by mere- 
ly looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the organs of sense are the lords 
of the body, the understanding is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord of 
the understanding. Thu iniiuutable one has no lord to whom he owes obedience. 
Therefore this is the limit of our conceptions of God — he is the light of all, the lord 

A 

of all. The glory [happiness] of others [the creatures], obtained with much pain, 
IB transitory ; that of passive spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit 
is power, and hence, by illusion, and by its daVicing near the great mass of inanimate 
matter, it receives birth and absorption with the utmost ease. The yogSc, viewing 
the glory of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and free from alloy, values the 
glory of [the god] Bihmha no higher than a blade of grass. The atma [eiijoyer] of 
outward things is the body; the organs are the atma [enjoyer] of the body ; the 
atma of every thing, even of the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
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understanding is space-like spirit^ This space-like spirit is Called Purum-atma [the 
most excellent spirit] because beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the ani« 
mal soul, when it is connected witli the operations of the understanding, but, accord* 
iiig to the smritees. spirit, as distinct from these operations, is called Pdrum-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, that is its BriiiDhS; there- 
fore the creator of evciy being down to inautmate matter, is its Brdnihu. Theists, 
i. c. the saiikh>us, affirm, that gnanu is God; others believe that the Great Spirit is 
God, but nobody affirms that inanimate matter is God. The ever-living, who is the 
supreme, and who pervades all tilings, is 13t nnihu; for no cause is kno .vn from which 
it cun 1)0 ascerlaiued that he has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of inminierable spirits, and is culled chit-ghima [the total of sensa- 
iion] ; vignauh-ghiinu [the total of wisdom] atniQ-gliiiiui [the total of spiritf. Parmn- 
atma docs not depend on another for manifestation, he is known only to himself; 
therefore he is called his own manifester : every thing else is destitute of this pro- 
perty. Enjoyment [bliogh] does not belong to the immutable spirit, but to the un- 
derstanding. The pleasures of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by 
the operations of the understanding : spirit therefore tastes pleasure in a secondary 
manner. Spirit, without assistance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and because it sees in itself eve- 
ry thing free from change, it is called the universal testifler. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images of things oniy for a lime. We 
mention spirit in the character of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from in- 
animate matter. Spirit [poorooshuj is incapable of being described, for it is atomic, 
and subtile ; and in the absence of visible objects, is unknow n ; Uahoo is invisible, but, 
when he approaches to seize the moon, he then becomes visible. As a face is seen in 
a glass, 80 spirit is seen in the oper?»tinns of the understanding. When the universe 
falls upon [us a shadow falls upon a wall] spirit, it becomes visible. ISpirit, though 
the receptacle of every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The understanding 
charges all the faults of the obj^ts of sense on spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it 
ia free from impurity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding first accuses 
8 |$irit of error, and then grieves it. in short, the impurity which adheres to visi- 
ble objects is not in spirit, for spait is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst things of the 

R r 3 
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fiame kind, there ie nothing by which they can be separately distinguished; so spirit, 
on account of its uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign of the 
body [dehn], it is called dehee ; as it enlightens the pooree [the body], it is called the 
poomus, male; as it is alone, it is called ndwiteSyo, [without a second], and as it is 
the only [one], kevulu. Nothing can conceal spirit, therefore it is called unavritci 
[the uncovered]. As the supreme, it is called atma* It knows bodies [ksIi^trU] 
therefore it is called ksheirugnu, or that which knows the body. It is called hang- 
•u [a duck], hpcaiisn it feeds upon the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the 
heart about the petal*forined nymphma of the understanding. By the letter ^ breath 
goes forth, and by the letter w it enters again : on account of this ingress and egress 
of the animal soul, spirit is called [a duckj. In the mountain of the body is the 
cave of the heart : in this cave f gooha] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with 
Ills c 9 n 8 ort the understanding ; and hence he is called goohashnyfi, [he who sleeps 
in a cave]. Spirit is called mayin : for by its proximity to the three* goonh- formed 
maya [that which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive appearance. The 
eleven faculties [of mind and body] and the five [primary] elements of matter, are 
the sixteen divisions of spirit ; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is called nishkiihi 
[he who has no parts]. The pronoun 1 is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the un- 
assisted testifier of the underntanding ; therefore the wise express spirit by the sign 
1. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, is the lord of all, the all-wise, the gover- 
nor of all, the only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit is indivisi- 
ble. That which is said in the elementary apliorisnis relative to the unity of spirit, 
refers to its genus ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all t hings, there is a most evident 
demonstration that spirit is indivisible. Spirit, on account of its unassociating pro- 
perties, is considered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; being vital, 
it is always free; and being destitute of sorrow, it is called poorooshu [light]* Let 
the wise, by these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, their own experi- 
ence, and the difierent properties of spirit and matter, distinguish between spirit and 
that which is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, so largely insist- 
ed on in the preceding rismarks, when reflected on by yogSs, produces liberation.*— 
JEnd of the eighth section. 

Section 9. — Having thus, by' clear reasoning, defined discrimination, for its further 
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manifestation, I now briefly relat® the method of celebrating rajfl'yogfi.* He who 
is not able to pjerform the rajS-yogfi, may attend to that called h&t’hfi*yog&.f Accord* 
ingtothe yogii-ya8hi8ht’hti‘Raniaynn&, the aedount ofthis ceremony was communU 
cated by Bhoosoonduf to the sage Vdshisht'ha. In the celebration of the rajfi-yogh, 
the exercise of the understanding is required. In the hot’hfi-yogo, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in sitting, are the two principal 
things required ; other things are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogCe, The v6d6 and the smritees have recorded endless errors in the objects of the 
senses : the yogSe, to procure an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these 
errors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have grown np into a wilderness, 
a crop of knowledge and religious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 

a 

the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the knowledge of error [in 
the objects of the Benses], and which [fieldj has been ploughed by the instructions of 
a religious guide and of books^ a good crop soon comes to perfections A wise man sees 
so many false things in those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those 
which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in what is called happinessi that he 
turns away with disgust. Jilvcn the residence of [the god] Brhmha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants of that placei those who arc 
more glorious than yourself, are miserable in consequence of their sulgection to the 
three goonhs : and being constantly terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they 
seek for liberation. This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. ^^May 
this be mine;” May 1 not be this the mind, constantly subject to such wishes, is 
always in misery : this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insensibility] 
is alone [a state ofj happiness. Knowledge of the objects of the senses, is misery. 
This is an abstract view of pleasure and pain : there is no need of further enlarge- 
ment. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of that which is truly substantial, having 
tried the objects of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person casts away 
the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a charming object Jn order to dimi- 
nish the endless errors connected witli [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise will 
apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere appearance, and meditate per- 
petually on perfect spirit. A religious guide can never say respecting spirit, ** This 

* The ezrfllent or kingly yogii. f The comixmii yogii. This mge is said to have beeo (he 

offspring of the goose which carries Brhoibn, by the crow on wbieh YUoik tides. \ 
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is spirit ;** but to the yog^ spirit manifests itself, when, with an unwavering mind, 
he thus meditates, 1 am that which manifests the operations of the understanding, 
1 am the eje-witness of the understanding, 1 am difi'ereiit Iroin the understanding, 1 
am the all-pervading, I am the unchangeable, 1 am the ever-living.’ ' The opera- 
tions of the understanding resemble a jar, hnd spirit the vacuum in the jar ; they are 
[in their unionj subtile aud destructible. Jn reality, spirit is that which manifests 
the operations of the understanding; it is unchangeable^ unassuciuted, and undecay- 
able. All within the mind is called the operatioiH of th(? unclcrslanding. Spirit 
is distinct from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them without a mediunu 
[Addressing himself to a Bouddhh, he says] In attributing the manifestation of an 
o[i«ration of the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the continual 
operation of effects, you assort more than is true, and therefore the above-menti- 
oned idea [that spirit without a medium sees the operations of the understanding] 
is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, desire, infatuiitlon, inebriation, 
envy, self-importance, covetousness, sleep, indolenro, lust, and other marks both of 
religion and irreligioii : in short, full of joy or misery, (he understanding exhibits 
itself as spirit [when a person says, I am sick, I am happy, &c.l I [spirit] am all- 
pervading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchange- 
able, the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to all souls, the display- 
er of all things. ISot being ditferent in nature, 1 am every living creature, from 
Brumha, Vislinoo, iVluheshworn, down to inanimate matter. 1 and all other living 
creatures are one [in essence] like the vacuum, we arc life; therefore we are taught 
in the vedn to meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle I. See- 
ing this, theyog^ worships [presents his food, &c. to] all living creatures. The 
v6d«i says, that in this manner the sankhyn yogetis worship spirit or [self]. He who 
worships spirit [self] viewing himself eq^ually in all beings, and all equally in himself, 
ascends to his own heaven. Manoo catU the wor^^hip of [self] spirit, the method of 
obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, let a person collect around him living 
animal^, assure them of safety, and honour them with bi« own food, and thus think 
on sp'u'it .* The yogw, who views ail on an equality with himself, desires not the plea- 
sures enjovedby Brumha, Vishnoo, Sliivn, &c. Therefore let theyogix* meditate on 

* Agreeably to thit doctrine, some incudicants mA}f be seen makiDg a compnnioo of a dog. 
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equality. How can desire exist in* the mind of him who, in production and dissoluti** 
on, in all states and times, sees every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other prin- 
cipal deities who possess great glory, do not enj9y more than 1 [the yogS] do; there- 
fore that glory which is admired by those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a 
person sees another in qualities and actioi\s greater than himself, he labours to become 
his equal ; but 1 see no one greater than myself ; nor do 1 consider myself as less than 
others, that 1 should, through fear of being beaten, worship the gods in order to con- 
quer these giants. From Hiuniha even to the people in hell, the yogee Idves all as him- 
self, even as parents love their children. The v^^du says, that from men’s [fiilsej con- 
ceptions of the undivided one, viz. that such a one is sovereign, that these are suljjecte, 
that this is best, that this is the worst, tlic fear of death arises. Tiie various shades of 
existence, as governor, subject, &tc. appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as non- 
entities, or like s1)adows on a chrysial pillar. In the operations of the understanding, 
the one spirit appears multiform, as a juggler who personifies a number of animals 
by clothing liiiiiself with their skins. ftlaya [illusion], in various forms, embracing 
formless spU*it, dances, and tlius brings the understanding into a^state of iniatuation. 
The idea of a plurality of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the under- 
standing : this may be illustrated by the appearance of many suns in difterenl pans of 
water, and many skies as seen through diflerent apertures in u jar, &c. .‘^Therefore, 
attend ! 1 am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, uiidecayable the wise/ thus judging, 
treat as false the distinctions of I and thou, Triend and enemy, &c. From Ilrfinnha, 
Eeshn, lliiree, and Indrh, down to the minutest living creature, the distinctions of 
good, middling, evil, arising from illusion, are false. When w e speak of spirit as 
connected with the UluHion arising out of the three gooiihs, we apply to it these com- 
parisons, good, middling and evil. He, to whom 1 am is applied, is spirit, im- 
perishable, ever-living; the same in the body as in other places ; with this single 
difllerence, that he i.s perceived within, but not without. Thus the personality of 
creatures, bound in delusion or free, arises from different states oflife, as governor 
and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinction between governor and go* 
vern'ed ; therefore there is nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved w ife, for she destroys all 
my misery ; but the wife of the ignorant, that is, (he understanding, is unbeloved and 
unchaste. If the reflection of the operations of the understanding fglls on me as on a 
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mirror, the fault, though to be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person cannot look with pleasure on 
the deformity of another. This chaSte one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient wife, seeing her husband 
ftuUless, becomes so herself. Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, 1 am 
always the same, whether 1 enjoy or not my appointed spouse whu seeks not ano- 
ther. Whether clothed or unclothed, since 1 resemble the purity of a mirror, of 
ether, and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the same. Tlie err ors of the under- 
standing, seen in %'isible things, are no more in the discoverer and loni, than the faults 
of things made visible are in the sun. The understanding is subject to nii-erv, but 
when it meditates on one [spirit], it becomes released from the bonds ot tr.isery ; 'mt 
neither confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. When the miseries of the 
understanding are reflected on the immutable and unafssociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to scusalioiis but tlu^ appears to be false as 
80011 as the mirror, spirit, is inspected. The tc&tiCer [spirit is ♦ subject to the three 
states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep, 1 the sun-bke spirit, am ])erfcct: I 
neither rise nor set. As the face in a glasr;, so the universe, through the under- 
etanding, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of profound sleep, though 1 
am all* pervading, [because the understanding withholds its opei .-lions] 1 am seen 
neither within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [universe] which appears 
in me, or in another [individuated spirit], or in simple iibvllect, or in the all-pervad* 
ing, is merely a shadow connected with the operations of the understanding. I am 
only the mirror holding a reflected image : the universe in me resembles the appear- 
ance of silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or that of a city in 
the air; yet this implies no fault in me. The universe was not in me'in time past, 
nor is it now, nor will ii ever be: I am elerna!. Whethei it he in other things 
or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter which does not concern me. All 
is in me as in space ; and I, like space, am every where. There is iioibing in me, 
nor am 1 every where; for as nothing adheres to space, neither does any tiling ad- 
here to me. The great sages call thetinivme v isdom itnelf, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, because tbe pleasures, &c. 
of the body belong to me ; yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But 
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that it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding;. In fact, no one possess* 
es any thins ; ; the world resembles a lods;in:r house : there is no union betwixt it and 
the occupier. There is one spirit, eyer-liidng;, \>ure,.space*like, unmixed, more sub- 
tile than the smallest atom; in him there is neiflu^r universe, nor worldly operation. 
Visible objects, of which the understaiidiiig; is full, appear, one after another, us re- 
flected imaijes in the vast mirror of universal spirit. As vacuum is every where^ 
evideni in some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it with spirit, whe- 
ther clothed with the uiiderstandin^LS or confined by gross matter. The uimiini^e is 
full of «pace*iike spirit ; hence, wherever the understanding; wanders, its* operations 
becom ‘ visible, as jars in the [lig;ht of the] siin. My birth, and all its consequences, 
!,:^e as the visions of religion and irreligion, b rlh and death, pleasure and 
:?pp*'ar when a person awakes. The idea of the production or destruc* 
tioii «it ^nint nines from tiiii tinioii or disiinion of spirit with the operations of the 
understaticiiag, to the same manner, we speak of (he rising and setting of the moon 
when tvin u invisjide. As iih‘ clouds, whether lliey conceal the sun or not, 

d(* not a|;|n*o:' i <1 a* lumiiia! > , so do 1 [spirit] see the evil-dream-like train of exist- 
enci', bath, death., and the iaoinentarv operations of the understanding, without beings 
ailccied by tliein. The sage with his mind exclusively fixed on spirit, thus medi- 
tate^, and olaain^ the vImou of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind rc- 
h( for an nislunt iliat w hich is essentyilU pure and placid, the remains of the 

hal)its wrought by seindiie objecl.s will again Hocularize the organs. A wise man 
should iherefui e desii py | supfiroKS j with the weapons of discrimination those perpe- 
tuiilly-nsiiig euotiiies, I ihe organs], us liidru did the mountains.— /-wd of the ninth 
sediun, 

Srclion 10 — I shall now clearly point out the properties of the man w ho obtains 
libeiatioii in ilns lito, and who cons ia lit ly nieditates on spirit. The sclt-conceited but 
ignoriiiit may have heard something of spirit, and may have reflected upon it; but, 
in consequence of ignorance, they misunderstand what they have heard and refl'^cted 
u[ on, and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogn-bhashyusays, that neither 
gre^Tness nor the knowledge of futurify, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but 
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that renouncing these a per^n may obtain liberation [koivulyfil. That which is 
written in the vedfi and smritees respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipa- 
ting wisdom, ! have extracted, to stfengthen the faith of theyogee. To ayogee, in 
whose mind all things are identified as^spirit, what is infatuation ? - what is grief? He 
Bees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute of aflections, wdio nei- 
ther rejoices in good, nor is offended with evil. As the wind forces its passage eve- 
ry whdre, wifliout leaving a vacuum in its progress, bo the wise man never forgets 
what he has learned of spirit, lie is liberated in this life who is never elevated nor 
depressed, whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is always the same. 
He is free even in this life, who is awake [to his spiritual naliire] though asleep fin 
reference to sensible objects]; who is not awnke [to sensible objects] and the ope- 
rations of whose understanding are not connected with the passions, lie who arts 
as though he were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether is pure with- 
in, obtains liberation while in the body ; so does the person who is free from pride, 
whether he bo eraployedr in secular aflairs] or not, for he preserves his mind unsul- 
lied. If it could happen, that the rays of the sun should become cold, that the 
beams of the moon should impart heat, and that flame should be made to descend, 
still an ignorant niuii [ignorant of spirit] can never obtain liberation. Even the pow- 
er of spirit shining in all the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yog^. A woman whose affections are placed on a gallant, though ac- 
tively engaged in the business of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours; so a wise man, having found the exccdlent and 
pure Briimlin, delights in him, even though engaged in other things. Tlie yog^ who, 
however clothed, however fed, and wdierever placed, is always the same, who. is en- 
tire spirit, and is always looking inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though he may have caiiRe for 
the highest joy, remains unaffen^ted, and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in 

f 

spirit, who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from pain, and ivho is not 
absorbed either in works of merit or demerit; n,or iii eliy thing besides — this man 
resembles a king. Me who in the body hag obtained emancipation is of no cast, of no 
sect, of no order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrus, to no formulas, to no 
works of merit 5 he leaves the net of secular aflairs as the lion his toils ; be is bej ond 
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the reach of ttpeech ; lie remains a't a distance from all secular concerns ; he has re* 
nounced the love and the knowled|;e of sensible objects; he is j^Iorious as the autum- 
nal sky; he flatters nonp; he honours none; he is not worshipped; he worships not. 
Whether he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his oduntry] or not, 
this is his character. Tiiese are the true*charactcristics of him who is distinguished 
by no outward tliuraclei s, and who has ceased from the ancient error, the world ; and 

*' t 

ill whom desire, anger, sadness, infatuation, covetousness, &c. diminish every dajr* 
He who has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed the sea of this 
world, has no occasion for the delusions promised in the vddn and smritecs u|K>n the 
perforniance of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in the house of 
a chundalii, he was delivered from impurity the very hour he obtained divine know- 
ledge. Emancipation is not in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, nor on 
earth ; the extinction of every desire, is emancipation. When the yogee renounces 
the body, he renounces embodied einancipalion, and enters into unemlmdied liberty, 
and remains tike the unruflle l wind, or the mirror when it receives not the images of 
mountains, &c. but is a simple mii ror, bearing its own form. When spirit does not 
look upon [is not united to] those visible objects which are connected with mine and 
thine, it [like the mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is clothed, still it 
is everlasting, iiiidecayable, good, without beginning, without continuance, without 
support, immutalile, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not aii object 
of sight, not sight, something niKlcscribablc and unknown.* These are the divi- 
sions of the account of liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanu-bhiksliookn.— TTIw; 
endy the Sanlh^ti-Soru. 

* Pruiagoras »id, Touching the deiij, we have nothing at all to nay, cither that it is, or (bat it is not." 
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SECTION XVII. 

Of the^ Vedanta Dilrshlinii. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Vidfa-VyasS, who is said lo have de- 
rived it from the discourse addressed by "Krishna to I rjpooh found in the Bhiignvut- 
Geeta, a part of the Bh€eshmu chapter of the Mohabharntii. . The sentences form- 
ing the VedaiiJlu^sootrns are comprized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, 
which are divided into four parts; in the first, the author contends, that the whole 
contents of the vedu refer lo ilie divine nature; in the second part, he confutes tlie 
opinions of other sects ; the third pari is a discourse on devotion, and in the fourth 
lie enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine nature. The system taught by this 
sect will be found in the succeeding traiislalion of the Vihlantu-sarn. The dundees 
and respectable snnyasces, and a few individuals in a secular state, profess the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy ; of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
lie vedantces. 


srXTION XVIll. 

Treatises still extant ht lon^ing to this school of pkilosophjf, 

Vedantn-6o3trii, the sentences of Vedu-iyasu. 

Vedaiitu-s^tru-mooktn’iuJee, an abridgement of the sootrus. 

Vyasu-sootru-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences of Vyasn. 

Vedantn-sootni-teeka, a comment, by Bhuvri-dovn. 

Vcdantil-Bootrij-vyakliya, another comment, by Brumhn-vidya-bhnrfinn. 

Sliar^raku sootru-sararf hu-chandrika, a comment on an abfidgnient of the Vedanta. 
Sharoernku*bliu<hya, a comment, by SlinnhhrA^iicharyr]. 

ShaHBrhkQ biiasbyn-vivSrana, an account of the last work. 
Sanksh^pa-sharSeihka-bhashyu, the essence the S^eceeiukt; Idiashyii. 
Shar^ruka-nibnfidh,'An explanation of a commeilt 6u the Shureera|M«sootrns« 
Shareeruku-bhashyn-vyakhya, a comment. 

Bramka-soolru.vrittee, an explanation of the V6dantu sootrus.^^ 
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Vedaniri.Brumhu-ROotru-bhasIij'u, a comment on the Brumhn-sJFStraR. 
A comment on ditto. 

CJdwoild-sidflhn, on the unity of God. 

Odivoitamritu, a similar work. 

Udwoito-ratnti'lfikshunri, ditto. 

Odwoltu-mokurofido, ditto. 

Udwoitfi-deepika, ditto. 
lJdwoitd>kou8toobha, ditto. 

v» ' ; 

UdwoitQ'Siddhee-vyakhj'a, ditto. 

UdwoitQ-chnndrika, ditto. 

Udwoita-viv^kfi, ditto. 

Vedanto-fcaru-mooiri^ the essence of the Vedantu«saru. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Puncliddushee-sutlSku, a work on the doctrines of the Vedaiitu. 
Bhamuloe«kulpu*turoo*8nteeku, explanation of a comment. 
Protynkslifi’chiiitamaiiee-sriteekii, on separate souls. 

Natrikfj-d(^pn, a work by Vidyarunyn. 

S!iiksiiva-|)iinclihkn, rules for a student. 

BMootii-p'linchiik I in^iinang^sa, a work on the five primary elements. 
Piiiic1iu-ko<<hn- vivek^S on the five receptacles of spirit. 

Cliitru-d^^pii, on t!ie various appearances of spirit as united to matter. 
Triptee-dwpd, on perfect wisdom. 

Kdotust'lifi d^pn, on the unchangeable BrQmhu. 

Dhyann-d^(in, on divine meditation. 
yoj5an’“ iidii, on yogn, or abstraction. 

Atmaniindri, on the joy connected with liberation. 

Brnfiihanuiidi), the state of a perfeclt yogee. 

Vidyanandri, on divine wisdom. 

Vishnyanuiidd, on seeing Bromhu in every thing. 
Ilastamulaka-bhashyii, verses on divine wisdom^ by ShnnkuriVacharyfi. 
Bramhii* vidya-bhnrnnu, a work on spirit. 

V^danta-deepfij the light of the Vedanta, 
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Oopridishn-sootrt, inAlilKitions tp tlie^pcholarg of Ibis KWt. 

•' ' ' 

Siddliantfi-vindoo*8iileekfi, a short ans^f to objections. 

Jeevu-mopkteo, the emancipation of the 'soul while in the body. 
Jeeva-rnit’hyanoomann^ the doctrine of separate spirits confuted. 
Jeevu-vyapuku-lattwa, on the all-pervadin|^ Spirit. 

Vedanta^piiribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines of the Vedanta. 

; Tattvf'h-chandrikai the display of true wisdom. 

. ..Tfittwodyotu^ a similar work. 

. Thttw^-prndSpika-nnjufiri-modinepy ditto. 

Tuttwanoosiindhana-nioblu sriteekrt, on the knowledge ofBriimhii. 
Tittwii-pradeepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tdttwodyotu-vivnr&nO) a similar work. 

Tutiwaiioosandhanii-moolu-teLka, a comment on the text of the Dnoosnndhann. 
Tutiwu-viv^Vmoolii-biittcckrij the text of the Tnttwu-viveku, with a commentary. 
Maddhu-mooklm-bhungn-vakhya, a work by Madhuvu. 

ISuishknrmri-Riddhee, against works of merit. 

Vedanta-siddhaiito-mooktee-munjuree-suteBku, the essence of the Vedanta, with a 
conimeniary. 

SuyfHnbodhn, spirit made known by itself. 

V^daiitd-siddhantu-mookta-vrilec, an abridgement. 

Sanyasai-vungsha-vhlee, a genealogy of wise men. 

LbadhSotn-yoga-Iiikslulinri, account of theyogo performed by IJbftdboSlas. 
tJdfayattnO'Vidyophdesha, a discourse on spirit. 

’ Paraiiiamriln, ditto. 

Priyhsoodha, on Bramhii, the ever-blessed. 

Cbitsoodha, on Brnmhii as identified with wisdom. 

.A tm&^bodiin-prnkhr&nh-bhashyu, a comment on the Atn[ku-bodho. 

Siikihaiitii-viiidoo, a short abridgement. : 

Vedania k dp 'i-lolika", the meaning of the Vedanta. * ’ 
irnpri siddbee-vyakbya, on the emancipation of spirit. 

V daiihVk dph^tnroo-teeka, a comment on the Kulpu^luroo. 

Fritydbhigna-rhiduyn, on the knowledge of BramhQ. 
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Vjakhya>soodha, an explanatory work. 

VedantU'OOgrn'bhashyn-sateeka, the Oogrd-bhashyn, with a commentary. 
Viv6kd'sindhoO'gooroo<8hishwa*8umbadu, a discmurse between a teacher and his dis- 
ciple on discrimination. 

Mokshti-ldkshmeevilasri, on liberation. * 

Mokshn-saroddiiaru'Sattoibu, a comment on a work on liberation. 

Atmn-prnknshn, on spirit. 

Knlph-tfiroo-teeka-parimrild, a comment on (he Khlpil-tiiroo. 

()ophd68hu-8{ihh8rce, a discourse in a thousand verses. 

Siddhantii'J^slih-sntteekn, a comment on the Siddlianta>jLsh(i. 
Vedantu*sainrajyu-siddhee, on liberation. 

V'edantii-pnribhasha-ta'ka-vrihiit, a large comment on a vedantu work. 
Trishhlee-bhashyu, by Shonkrii'h-acharjn, a comment. 

V^^'danlh-siddhautu-vindoo-shUeeku, (he Vedanta siddhanto, with a commentary. 


SECTION XIX. 

Translation of the Vddantii-Saril.* 

V^edn-vyasu obtained, by religious austerities, the discourse which Krishna held 
withUrjoonn, and, for the tbllowirig reasons, from this discourse wTote the vedantu: 
To humble Kakootst'iiil, a king of the race of the sun, who was intoxicated with an 
idea of bis own wisdom : To point out, that the knowledge of Briimhu, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe mortifications of former 
yoogha, which mankind at present are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so long as the desire of reward remaineth, 
men can never be delivered from liability to future birth. Shnnkuru-acharya wrote 
a comment on the vedantu, and a disciple of Udwoitaiiandu-parumhangsu, aaunyasSSi 
composed from this comment the Vedantu-Saru. 

* From Tcdfi, and ttnttt, the end.— Saru meai^s cssciice, and therefore the title of this work Intporte, that it 
ilio eiifience of (he vodaoih philoiophy. 
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After this introdaetion, the aij«h<w procpfids ; The niraii’Dg of v6dan<fi is, the last 
part of the vMii; or the guanS kaBilS, which is also an oophnishSd. 

He who, knowing the contents of the v6d6, hnd of the finighs,*l8 free from the de- 
sire of reward as the fi ml of liis actions ;jrroni the guilt of the murder ofbramhiins, 
cows, women, aujl ehtlilreiu from the crime of adulter;; who performs lie duties of 
Y the aliastru and of his cjist, clici isliing his relations^ &c. ; who practises the ceremo- 
uieswliicl. fjlow the birth of a son, &c. ; offers the appointed atonements; observes 
fasts ; bestows alms; who continues, according to the directions of the vddfl, absorb- 
ed in meditation on Jlnimliu, and believes, that, seeing every thing proceeded from 
firhiiihh, and that, at the destruction of the univers/9 (as earthen vessels of every de- 
scription, when broken, return to the clay from whence they were formed), all things 
will be absorbed in him again, and that therefore BrSmhii is every thing, is heir to 
the vedn. 

All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, the superior, and the infe- 
rior : in offering sacrifices, the chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the pos- 
session of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Brumhfi ; the inferior fruit is, the de- 
struction of sin, and residence with the gods for a limited period. f The primary ob- 
ject of a person in planting a tree, is tl*e fruit; the secondary one, is sitting under 
its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is a fi*cd mind on Brhmiin; the inferior fruit, 
is a temporary enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has obtained eman- 
cipation, does not desire this interior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge oi'Brhmhhare; 1. Discriminating wis- 
dom, which distinguishes between what is changeable and what is unchangeable;— II. 
A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness enjoyed with the gods; — 3.' An 
unruffled mind ; the subjugation of the passions; ujireprating generosity ; contempt of 
the world ; the absence of whatever obstructs the knowledge of Bifiiuhu, and unwa- 
vering faith in the vddii 4. The desire ofeinuncipatien. 

* Brnnclie* or members of the viidA. . f “ I’yibHgora’i tnoKhl, (ha) nhrn it [itir •oiil'), afiefinfferinf; 

succeHive purgations, U {.uflicieolly pnrified, it iirocehed among Ihr godi.’’~JipJitU, page 3t'7. 
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Brumha, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one ; he is the first cause ; but the 
world, which is his work, is finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is always 
the same, is the unchangeable Brninhu, and in^this form there is none else. Thai 
which sometimes exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various shapes, is fi-* 
nite : in this definition is included all created objects. Devotedness to God is intend- 
ed to exalt the character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent attachment 
to present things there be some happiness, still, through their subjection to change, 
it terminates in real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so separation pro« 
duces pain ;'but devotion secures uninterrupted happiness. On this account, divine 
sages, who could distinguish between substance and shadow, have sought pleasure 
in God. Those learned men who declare that permanent happiness is to be enjoy« 
ed in the heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the happiness which is 
bestowed in this world as the fruit of labour is inconstant ; whatever is the fruit of 
actions, is not permanent, but changeable; therefore the wise, and those who desire 
emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vedantfi philosophy; obtaining, by inference, clear 
ideas of their meaning, and fixing the mind on that which thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules to be observed by a student, and 
that power over the mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other study, 
is called sumu. Dnrou is that by which the organs and faculties are kept in subjec- 
tion. If, however, amidst the constant performance of sumn and durnu, the desire af- 
ter gratification should by any means arise in the mind, then that by which this de- 
sire is crushed, is called oopurutee ;* and the renunciation of the world, by a sunya- 
seo who walks according to the v^du, is called by the same name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the v^dantrl before the time of 
Shoukaru-acharyii, taught, that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to renounce 
religious ceremonies, but that the desire of reward ought to be forsaken ; that works 
should be performed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, would lead to 

* Diiiguiit. 

Tt 
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« 

etnancipaiion ; that works were not to be rejected, but practised without being con* 
sidcred ns a bargain, for the performance of which a person should obtain such and 
such benefits ; that therefore works, and the undivided desire of emancipation, were 
to be attended to which is illustrated in the following comparison : Two persons 
being on a joiirncj, one of them loses his horses, and the other his carriage : the first 
is in the greatest perplexity, and the otlier, though he can accomplish his journey 
on horseback, cod templates the fatigue with dissHlisfaetion. After remaining for 
aome time in great suspense, they at length agree to nnite what is left to each, and 
thus with ease accomplish their journey. The first, is he who depends on works, 
and the latter, he who depends on wisdom* From hence it will be manifest, that to 
obtain emancipation, works and divine wisdom must be united. Formerly thisivas 
the doctrine of the vedanlii, but Shrmkrii n-acliaryri, in a comment on the Bhrigh^iit- 
geeta, has, by many proofs, shewn, that this is an error; that works arc wholly ex- 
cluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every thing as Ilriimhu, procures libe- 
valioii* 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and dishonour, profit and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat, i^c. are termed dwundu. liidifterence to all these changes is stiled 
tifiksha. This indifference, together with a subdued called siimadhee. Im- 

plicit belief in the words of a religious guide, and of the vcdciiitu, in termed sbriid- 
dha* This anxious wish, ^ When shall I be delivered from this world, and obtain 
Cod F is called mooniooksliootwu* The person who possesses these qualities, 
and who, in discharging the business of life, and in practising the duties of the vedu, 
is not deceived, possesses the fruits of the vedanth; that is, he is udhikurce.--;/ierc 
fftds the first pari of the Vidanlu^ called Vdhikarev, 

The next part is called Vishuyo, throughout which this id^a is inculcated, that the 
whole meaning of the v^daulu is comprised in this, that Biiiuilin and individuated 
spirit are one. That which, pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of 
life or mbiion, is called individuated spirit (jeevn) ; that which pervades the whole 
universe, and gives life or motion to ull^ is BrQmhu. Therefore, that which pervades 
the members of the body, and that which pervades the universe, imparting motion 
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to all— are one. The vacuum between the separate trees in a forest, and universal 
space, is of tlie same nature; they are both pure ether; and so Uruiuhu and indivi- 
duated spirits are one; thej^ are both pure life.* That wisdom by which a person 

realizes that individuated spirit and BrQmhd are one, U called t6tlwu*gnann, or the 

• 

knowledge of realities. 

Brainliii, the governor, or director of all things, is ever-living, unciiangeable, and 
one; this inanimate, diversified, and changeable worlJ, is his work. CJovernors are 
living persons ; the dead cannot sustain this office ; rverv species of matter is with- 
out life; that which is created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn from 
secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedo, all life is the creatpr, or Brnm- 
hii; the world is inanimate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are inani- 
mate ; the appearance of life in inanimate things arises from their nearness to spirit : 
in this manner, the cliariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. That 
through the presence of which bodies and their members are put in motion, is called 
spirit. lie is the first cause; the ever-living; the excellent (jod, besides whom 
(hero is none else. Therefore, in all the shastiiis lie is called Vishwatmu; the 
meaning of which is, that he is the soul of all creatures.* Ihis is the meaning 
oftlie whole of the vedaiitu. Wherefore all [spirits] are one, not two: and the 
distinctions of I, thou, he, are all artificial, (listing only tor present purposes, and 
through pride, (uvidjn). Though a man should perform millions of ceremonies, this 
aridyricaii never be destroyed but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brnmliu- 
gnanfi.t This fividyii is necessary to the present state only ; divine knowledge 

secures emancipation.— That jeovrj and Bruinhu are one is, therefore, the substance 
of Me sreond pari of the t^danlu. 

* “ Thales udmitteci the anrient doririnc conrernmi; God» ns the animaliog piiiiriple or soul ol thc world.” 
Enfield, page 1X3, - 1 lie mind orinai), oecordiug (o the stoics, b a spark of that divine li'-e which is (he soul of 
the world.” Ibid, ptge Oil. 

* 

t Krishnu, in Ihi. Bhiiixuvai-mlela, thus debC! ibc.s the eftic.^cy of the principle of abstraction : ‘‘ If one 
w hose ways are ever so evil serve mo nloiw?, he is as respectable as the ju.st man. Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin; women; the tribes of voishyU and .shoOdru, shall go the mprcine journey Jf they takesancUi- 
ary with me.” 


T t 2 
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The third part is called fcUmbhndhS ;* and teaclies> that the v^dantfi contains the 
knoiirledg^ of Bromho, and that by the v6dantn the knowledge of Brunthn may be 
obtained. • 

The ibiirth part, called prayojfiiifi, imports, that this part of the vi^danta was written 
to destroy completely that illusion by which this body and this organized world were 
formed, and to point «ut the means of obtaining [re* union to] the ever*blessed Bram* 
h». This is called liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity oftranemigrati* 
ons,f with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes 
some flowers, fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the v^dantu, and 
has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and requests his instructions. The guide, 
bv endeavodring to excite in his mind a contemj^t of the world, leads him to the 
knowledge of BrumhS. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person observes a string on the ground, 
and imagines it to be a snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under the power of error : so the hopes, fears, 
desires, pride, sorrow, &c. of the roan who is under the influence of worldly at* 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance; and he is therefore placed 
rtnong the ignorant. But the wise, the everlasting, the blessed BrnmhQ, is un* 
diaiigeable, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to come ; of every 
class and description, whether in the earth, or in the air, are firiiinha, who is the 
. cause of all things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not admitted, that 
he is .lmlh the potter and the clay, it will follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) 
he was beholden to another. 

The meaning of the word Brumbu is, the Ever Great. Molassles deposited in a 
quantity of rice diffuses its sweetness through the whole i so Brnmhn, by diffusing 
tflrongh them his own happiness, makes all souls happy; hence, in all the sfaastrSs he 

* Union. The Pythnf^oreiinfl tniiftht, fhnt ihf tioiil ofoBan eon<i}s(B of tvro partoi (li6 pro* 

from the drut prinriplett triib the elemcorf $ nnd the nitional.n demon ipriiP^ Croni the divine loiil of the 
worid, and sent davrn into the body as a ptinifhmfiil for its crime! in a former stiiie, to remain there till it is snf- 
ficienilj piirided to return to God. Jn the course of the tranfinigraiion to which human wills are liable, they 
may inhnbit not only diflTiTeni human bodies, but the body of any animal or plant. All natnre is subject to the 
iuimotabie and eternal law of necessity pag€ 400. 
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is called the Ever-Blessed. Wherefore the ever-bles 8 ed^ the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Bramhu— he is entity. That which is without wisdom and without lifei 

is called ubustoo [non-entity]. • 

We cannot call illusion entity, for asfsoon as a person obtains discriminating wis* 
dom, illusion is destroyed ; nor can it be called non-entity, for the universe which 
is an effect of this illusion, is an object of sight : we cannot therefore say whether 
it is entity or non-entity ; it is something which cannot be described. This illusi- 
on resembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and other creatures la- 
bour, so that they can see nothing after the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot 
be called real, nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and [during the 
day] constant bl ndness. In the same manner, illusion does not belong to the wise ; 
but it constuiilly belongs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating wis- 
dom. Tliis illusi( 11 is identified with the sutwu, rhjn and tnmii goonhs : it is not 
merely the absence of wisdom ; but, as being opposed to the true knowledge of 
Brdmhu, is called ugnarni. The whole mass of this illusion is one; individuated, 
it assumes different shapes; and in this respect resembles the trees in a forest, and 
single trees. The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and unspeakable ener- 
gy of God, which is the cause of all things. Individuated, this illusion forms the 
onergy of individuals. God and individuated souls are life. Property and its pos- 
sessor are not equivalent terms : therefore wisdom is not the energy of spirit, since 
wisdom and spirit are the same ; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since li^ht and spirit are the same ; but darkness forms its energy; 
not that darkness which arises from the absence of light, but that which surrounds 
a person in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the three goonfis, and in 
which the siitwu goonh prevails, excellent, because it is the cau^e of all things. This 
mass of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever-blessed BrSmhd, who is 
called, in the t edii and all the shastrns, the all- wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all ; the accomplisher of all his desires, of all he appoints ; he as- 
sumes the forms of his works; and is known as the cause of all ; he knows, and., as 
the charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts ofalL This mass of illusion 
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is identified with God, and creates all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all 
other things which compose the atomic and material world : it is therefore called 
the material cause and the universat cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge iii the aggregate of il 
liision; therefore the aggregate of illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. 
This illusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three goonns in equal pro<« 
portions ; but in individual bodies, on account of the diminutiveness of the recep- 
tacle, there is a depression of the shtwu goona, and u greater manifestation of the 
other two gooiiiis. The living principle, which becomes that in which this indi- 
viduated illusion takes refuge, is called in all the shastriis prfignu. The state of 
a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly object is excluded from the mind, is 
called prugnii, or subjection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during pro- 
found repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for when the person awakes he 
says, 1 have been quite happy; 1 was not conscious of any tiling:” from these ex- 
pressions it appears, that the person was conscious of personal existence, of happi- 
ness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with material things; for had he not previously 
tasted of happiness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it be asked, 
from whence does this knowledge arise which a person possesses in a state of pro- 
found repose; does it not arise from lhe*operatioiis of the understanding? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the understanding be employed 
on outward objects likewise ? The fact is, (hat in the time of heavy sleep, the ope- 
rations of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illusion [?ignann]; but 
the knowledge possessed in deep' sleep is constant : the v6danta identifies this know- 
ledge with the living spirit. That during the time of profound repose pleasure is 
enjoyed, is proved from the care with which the bed is prepared, that comfort may 
be enjoyed in sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are absorbed 
in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse with material objects, the pleasure 
enjoyed at that time can have no connection with these objectn. Therefore this 
pleasure the vedantui identifies with the living spirit. This then is clear, that spi- 
rit is the rnluess of constant j^' and knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all 
material objects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the co-existent 
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enerjry of spirit ; it is the producuig cause of consciousness, of the unclersfandlng-, 
intellect, the five senses, the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things ; and hence the vedaiith speaks of Ihis energy as the inuterial 
cause of all things. It is called profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all 
things arelost in this illusion, as salt in*water ; or, the state of our ideas in waking 
and sleeping hours may he compared to the projection or drawing in of the head 
and feet of the turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illusion is called 
the great prdhiyu, or destruction; and the manifestation or procession of all things 
from this illusion, is called creation. The illusion in which individual souls take 
refuge, and that in whicli the aggregate body of spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, 
takes refuge, is the same, resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there 
is u vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and many such vacuums 
ill the forest, and a vacuum unconnected with every thing, in which iliesc vacuum!)! 
are absorbed, so, agreeably to all the shastriis, there is a perfect spirit, in which in- 
dividual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, take refuge. This perfect spirit 
is united to gross matter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the aggre- 
gate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron ; and in this state it is called Ueshwn, or tlk' 
glorious; when separate from these, it is called the excelleid Brnmhh. 

This illusion possesses the pou^cT of concealing an object, and of deception : a small 
cloud darkening the sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide ihisiin- 
inense luminary ; so this illusion, possensiiig the energy of spirit, though confined 
within bounds, by covering the iindiTStaiidtug, hides the boundless and unassocia- 
ted living Hrhtiiliii from the siglit of the pe|;^on who desires to know him, as though 
it had covered Brumiiu himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, becomes 
engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am happy, I am miserable, 1 am sovereign, 
I am subject [to the fruits of actions]: this illusion operates in a person subject to 
these anxieties as it does in the case of a person deceived by a cord when he sup- 
poses it to be a*&nake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after havln|^tlius covered spirit, assumes 
an endless variety of deceptive fi rms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a rive/, &c. are feared under the illusive appear- 
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ance of a serpent. Kxertin; a similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, 
the five primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

t 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit; and hence, when spirit as united to 
illusion is spoken of as chief, it is called the primary cause of all things; and when 
illusion is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is called the material 
cause of all things : thus, the spider is in himself the primary and the material cause 
of his web: in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it from his own bow 
els, he is the latter. The ever-blessed God is, in a similar manner, by himself and 
by his energy, both the original and the material cause of all things ; he is the pot- 
ter and the clay. If we suppose another cause of things besides God, we make two 
causes. If it be objected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God could 
not make the world without matter, and that therefore he must have l>een indebted 
to another for his power to make the world, the vedaiitn maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and tlie material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three goonhs to exist in a state of equilibrium in the illusive ener- 
gy of spirit, still, when the tnmu goonn is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from vacuum, air; from air, 
fire; from fire, water; and from water, the earth. 


Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two parts, animate and inani- 
mate ; the animate is the cause of all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work 
of God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man downwards, are ani- 
mate in consequence of the presence ofdie deity, as the chariot moves in consequence 
of the presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies of all living crea- 
tures two kinds of life exist : the first, the ever-living; the second, the ever-living 
united to the heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it is not 
united to intellect, on account of the absence of intellect, that is inanimate matter. 
We conjecture then from appearances, that the tSmu goonfi which prevails in gross 
matter must be its material cause, for the excellencies and faults of an effect must 
have previously existed in tfe material cause. The five primary elements are 
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from God. As in illusion the tuniui goona prevails, so in the five primary elements, 
of which illusion is the material cause, the same goono prevails. These elements 
are termed subtile, archetypal, and five*fold. * From the subtile elements arose 
subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which united form the seminal bo« 
dy. These seventeen parts are, the five sensei?, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of* breath. The organs of the five senses are the 
ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the nose, from the sutwd goonh arose the ear; from 
the same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the eye; from the same in 
water, tlie longue, and from the same in earth, the nose. From the sutvrQ goona 
in the five primary elements, arose mind, which receives four names in consequence 
of itsdifierent o|>eratioii«, which are, the understanding, thought, consciousness 
of self-existence, and reflection. The understanding forms decisions; indecision 
and doubt belong to thought; that which seeks after the nature of things is called 
reflection; that which leads a person to think, 1 nm learned, 1 am rich, 1 am cor- 
pulent, i am thin, 1 am yedlow, is called consciousness of self-existence, or pride. 
Jf in this manner, however, mind be subject to four changes, &>uU reflection must be 
considered as being united to the understanding, for both these faculties are employ- 
ed in forming decisions. Consciousness ofsedf-existence, or pride, belongs to thought, 
for both these powers are concerned in the changes which fake place in the mind. 
Through the five senses and the mind wq become acquainted with sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the understanding form that cloth- 
ing or receptacle* of spirit which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclos- 
ed, or in this union, says, 1 am sovereign, I partake [of enjoyment, &c.;] and pos- 
sessed of these thoughts, it is qualified to practise what belongs to the present and 
the future state. The five organs and thought form that receptacle of spirit which 
is wholly made up of intellect. The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feel, 
the penis, and the anus: from the riyn goonn in vacuum, arose words ; fi*om that 
qualify in air, the hands ; from the same in fire, the feet ; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The five breaths are, that which 

• The nords are vignanu-mDyu ./Miners' o/knowM^c^wd koabu, a rec^jftaclc, 

U u 
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uiii[tlie iiostrik, that expelled down wardfi) that which pervadea the whole body, that 
which 0Beends irtto the throat and is discharged at the mouth, and that which pro- 
motes digestion. Some maintain, tl^t from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
hinds [here Hollow their names;' which are said to be connected with digestion, 
sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpulency]. The five kinds of ^ir in the body are derived 
from the rnjn goono in each of the five primary elements. . These five kinds of air when 
united to the five organs, form tfiat receptacle Cf spirit which ifientirely composed of 
air. This receptacle, being derived from the activ'e principle or rfijfi goonfi, is iden- 
tified with actions. Wo call the first of these three receptades, chie^ because it pos- 
sesses the power of giving knowledge ; the second is identified with action, because 
it is derived from thought ; the lastis identified with things, because the power of ac- 
tion belongs to it. These three receptacles united form for the reception of spirit the 
subtile body. When we form an idea ofall the subtile bodies, we call them the col- 
lected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a forest is formed when the understanding 
conceives of many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the idea ofa lake; 
und separate ideas of these subtile bodies, necessarily lead us to individual sub- 
stances. W e compare the spirit wbicli is united to the collected mass of subtile bodies 
to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a necklace. The ever-living who is 
united to the knowledge-possessing mind is called the creator; and as be possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranuj. When we are awake, (he ob- 
jects embraced by the senses and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the state of things with spirit in 
reference to its union with these three receptacles; in the first, spirit appears as tlie 
sovereign ; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, as the thing created. In 
the subtile body formed for spirit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross 
matter is absorbed.* When united to individual subtile bodies and to the lumi- 
nous imagination, we call spirit the glorious, for then be is the manifester. He [the 
collected mass of the lingo bodies], who is compared to the thread upon which are 
^uspeoded the flowers of a garland ; and who is the glorious [or he who is the in- 
dividuated liiigh body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have been pos- 

* Csrots matter is dbsorbrd in thin lubtUe or Itngtt body, and (be lin^b body is absorbed In illusion. Diiea 
not this doctrine reseinMe that of some of the Greeks, that there is no such thing as real siibstunce, that every 
thing called material U merely ideal? 
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sessed by the mind when awake: this is also taught in the v6da. Individuated spi* 
rit differs from collective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest ; or as the va> 
cuum which surrounds each tree differs from that of a whole forest ; in other words, 
it is a drop, or a lake. In this manner, ^from the five subtile elements, proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in proportions of five, arose tlie 
masses of solid matter ; but each is distinguished by the name of that element whicli 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is found ; in air is found both 
sound and touch; in fire, sound, touch and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The qualities are partly 
natural and partly artificial. From these five elements have sprung the seven up- 
per worlds, the seven iovyer worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. There are 
four hinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in the womb, and those produced from 
eggs, from heat, and from the earth. 

The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of sniid matter is called voish- 
wanuru, or, he who is conscious ofseif-exishmee, and virat, as he is held forth or 
displayed in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is called unnn-mnyn- 
koshii, [the receptacle raised by food only] because it is named from its origin ; and 
as it is the seat of action [participation] it is called jagtirunn, or the active. The 
active principle,a8 individuated in a sensible body, is called vishwu, which name it 
receives because this body enters into tlie three receptacles before-mentioned. We 
call these receptacles koshn fa sheath or scabbard] because as the silkworm is 
covered by its shell, so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, through whom spirit en- 
joys the pleasures of the senses and organs : through the god of the winds, spirit en- 
joys the pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the most gross to the most 
ideal, is the same in all. There is no diflerence between the incarcerated and the 
perfectly abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

U u 2 
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Having thus explained the doctrine of gpirit, and displayed that which is mere 
illuaion/ l shall now mention the mistakes which have arisen from the dlflerent re- 
presentations which learned men have given of Uie incarcerated spirit* The igno- 
rant say, that a son is spirit ; and that we are Uught this in the vedtt ; for a father 
values a eon as himself; when he dies, he mourns as for himself, and in the happi- 
ness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. The Charbbakus maintain, as they also 
say, from the v^dh, that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes to 
food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the lather, when the house is on 
fire, abandons his son, and saves himself; and that when the father says, lam cor- 
pulent, or, I am hot corpulent, he confines these expressions to himself, and never 
applies them to his son. Other atheists contend, from the v6du, that the organs are 
spirit, since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of motion; and that 
this is further proved by the exclamations, 1 am blind, 1 am deaf, &c. Other atheists 
endeavour to prove, from the vedn, that from bodies spirit is born, and called the ani- 
mal soul; since yie animal soul being gone, the organs cease to exercise their fiinc- 
iions: it is the animal soul that aays, 1 am thirsty, I am hungry, &c. Another 
pleaejs, that intellect is spirit, and he also quotes the v^du, urging that when in- 
tellect is suspended, life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and rea- 
son that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect is spirit. 'J'he Bouddlihs 
affirm, that the understanding is spiriSi since in the absence of the moving cause, 
the bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it is the understanding which says, 
1 am sovereign, 1 am subject [to the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakiirtls and the 
Tarkkiki&s say, quoting the vedn also, that beside the understanding iliere is ano- 
ther spirit, the all-blessed ; for that the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The 

latter add to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhuttus affirm, quoting the 
v£da, that the animating principle, which is united to illusion and is identified with 
joy, is spirit ; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating principle is both ani- 
mate gnd illusive- formed; for when a person I know not myself, he gives a 
proof both of consciousness and unconsciousness. A nother Bouddbo, still acknow- 
ledging the vedii, maintains, (hat vacuum is spirit: because the v^dh. teaches us^ 
that before creation vacuum alone existed; that at the lime of absorption iiothing 
remains ; and when a person awakes after a deep sleep [in which all material things 
were forgotten] he says, 1 wa? wholly unconscious of the existence of any thing. 
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All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : though they pretend to argue 
from the v^du, from the union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they are 
supported by none ofthese^ and they one by one confute each other. Still these 
atheistical writers affirm, If we err, we err with the vedS, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the v^dantu says, True, the vedo contains 
all these opinions, but its final decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies ; it is not 
therefore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, and therefore is not 
identified with body. It is unorganized, and cannot therefore be identified with 
the organs. It is not animal life, and therefore it cannot be identified with breath* 
It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot be identified with mind. It is not a creator 
[or governor], and therefore is not to be identified with the vignaiifi-iuffyn-kosha. 
It is a living principle, and therefore it cannot be identified with illusion or inani« 
mate matter. It is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate mat- 
ter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified with vacuum. From hence 
if appears, that the opinions of these sects are at variance with the v£da, and that 
what they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from a son to vacuum 
itself, are indebted to the animating principle for manifestation, and from hence it 
appears, that they cannot be spirit ; and this is still further confirmed by the yogee, 
the subject matter of whose meditations is, ! am Bromhu, simple life. 

• 

This then is the exact doctrine of the v^dantn, (hat as spirit is the principle which 
animates a son, &c. ; that as it is constantly perfect and free from|illusioii ; is w isdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; is always free, or unconnect- 
ed with the habits of material things; is eternal and uncreated; and is the all-per- 
vading— it is called atma. 

A cord, though it resemble a sDnlte, is notwithstanding a real cord ; the idea that 
it is a snake, is pure error. In this manner, Brnmliii is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Briimhu : in the idea that it is someihing different 
from .Bramlal, lies the mistake. 

From the five primary elements arise all bodices, also that which nourishes all, and 
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the fourteen worlds. F rom the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements 
and their 4 ]ualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. From the living princi- 
ple united to illusion, arise the fi ve fubtile elements and the three goonus. F rom the 

perfect Brhmha, arise illusion, and the animating principle united to illusion. 

• 

The author next enters into an explanation of the tenet, that spirit in its separate 
state, also as united to the mass of illusion, or gross matter, and as incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to theyogS, purified from illusion, is 
really the same. Such an one thus meditates on spirit : “lam everlasting, perfect, 
perfect in knowledge, free irom change, 1 am entity, the joyful, the undivided, and 
the one Brftmhfi. Day and night thus meditating, the yog^ at length loses sight of 

t 

the body, and destroys all illusion. 

The next stage of the yogee is that in which be renounces all assistance from the 
understanding, and remains without the exercise of thought; in which state every 
thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] existence becomes extinct. He is now 
identified with Bifimhd, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has left it ; 
and thus illustrates that verse of the vddii,'that the mind is both capable and incapa- 
ble of embracing Brfimhii. 

« 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving of visible objects assumes 

the forms of these objects, and thus destroys ignorance ; after wl^ich they become 

manifested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light entoris a dark room, it first di|- 

» 

perses the darkness, and then discovers the objecta contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogS, until he sees BrfimhS, ought to attend to the following duties : 
1 . Hearing ; 3. Meditation ; S. Fixing the mind, and 4c. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, bearing the doctrines of the v^dii explamed, all 
which centre in the one Bromhh. Jn this ezeihei^, the student must attend to the 
following things; 1. oopnkrorofi, or the beginning ofthe v^danth ; 3. oopnsftnghara, 
or, ihc close of the v^dantd j 3. nbbyasB, or, commUtiqg to aemory certain portions 
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ofihe v6dantri; 4. SpSSrbbSta, or, gaining from the v^dantft perfect gatisfaction res- 
pecting Brumbd ; 5. ph&lli, or the knowledge of that which is to be gained from the 
v4daiita ; 6. urt*h&-v£do, or, the extolling of the fruits to be obtained from the know- 
ledge of the v^dantn; oopSpnttee, or the certifying absolutely what is BramhS- 
gnanu.— The second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation on the one 
Brumhu, agreeably to the rules laid down in the vedantQ and other writings. — His 
third duty is, uninterrupted reflection on the invisible and only BrumhS, according 
to the ideas contained in the v6dant&«— The fourth effort of the student is to obtain 
a perfect idea of BrQmhS, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas will be 
imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and Brumhu as distinct; just as a per-' 
son seeing in a horse of clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, can- 
not help retaining an idea of the thing represented by the toy. But at length his 
mind will become exclusively fixed on the one Brnnihu, the operations of the un- 
derstanding being all concentrated in God, as salt when thrown into water loses 
its own form, and is perceptible only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brnmlin, ate in possession of or practise 
the eight following things, viz, 1. Yumii, i. e. inoflensiveness, truth, honesty, the 
forsaking of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts except for sacrifice; 2. 
Nihumu, i. e. purity relative to the use of wiiter after defilement ; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversiiy ; renouncing food when hungry, or keeping 
under the body : rending the and what is called the worship of the mind; S* 

Asftnn, or the po.stiire of sitting dnniig yogti; 4. Pranayamo, or holding, drawing in, 
and letting out the breath during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prilyaharo, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and mind ; 6. Dbarbna, or preserv- 
ing in the mind the knowledge of Brumhu; 7. Dhyano, meditation ; 8. Sdmadbee, to 
which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; attachment to anj thing except the 
one Brumhu; human passions, and a confused mind. When the yogee is delivered 
from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled flame of the lamp, and his mind 
continues invariably fixed in meditation on Brfimhu. 

ile who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state is thus described : he pos- 
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sesses the knowledge whicl) identifies him with the undivided Bramhu, by which 
knowledge he destroys the illusion which concealed firfimhfi. When this illusion 
is destroyed, the true knowledge of Bromho is manilhsted ; and by this manirestatl* 
on, illusion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, absorbed in meditation 
on Bromho, is liberated even in a bodily state. Though he is connected with the alTairs 
of life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing blood, bones, ordure and 
urine ; to organs which are blind, palsied, and full of incapacity ; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed habits and to the fruits of birth, 
still, being freed from illusion, he does not view these things as realities. A person 
may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, without being deceived by them. The 
yogS, alter being liberated in a bodily state, stiljl eats and drinks, but without de- 
sire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other evil desires; and in the same man- 
ner he is indiflerent to every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
hris virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, are worn as so many orna- 
ments : so we learn firom the Geeta. This yog^, liberated in the body, for its 
preservation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the aliment come in whatever 
state, or from whatever quarter it may. Brumbu alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, everything connected with a bodily state having been renounced, and 
the body itself having fallen, the yog® is absorbed in the excellent Brnmhli; and 
thus illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, being [to the yogee] dis- 
solved, he becomes identified with freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeable- 
ness, and with Itimself. This is recorded in the vedii. Thut ends the ffe- 
duntii*Saril, 
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SECTION XX. 

O/' the Patutfjulu ptirshuHa- 

This school of philosophy wu» founded, according to the Hindoo history, in the siitwii 
yoogu, by the sage Putunjulec, who wrote the sootriis known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sentences, and who is honoured as 
an incarnation of the god Cnuntii. The sage Vtdii-vyasu wrote a comment on these sen- 
tences, of which Vaehiispdtec-mishrii lias given an explanatory treatise. Punchu-sUiklui, 
another learned Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhojii-devu, king of Dliari, a 
brief comment, on the .sentences of Pntunjulee. All these works are still extant. Some 
particulars of this sage, to whom a/e also ascribed a comment on Panince^s grammar, and 
a medical work called llajd-mriganku, will be found in page CCS of thi.s volume. 

# 

SECTION XXI. 

The (loctrhm of the Palunjalu phUosophy. 

Translated froni a comment on the original Pat&njhlh, by BbojD'-:1ev&. 

The restraining of the mind, and contining it to internal meditations, is called yogii. 
When the mind is thus confined within, it becomes assimilated to tiie Being >vhoin it 
seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this Being takes the form of secularity. 
In the first case, the mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the second, it is 
restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the former slate, there is no sorroxv; in the lat- 
ter, there are five kinds of sorrow', arising from the labour of seeking proofs of the rea- 
lity of things, from error, from the pursuit of shadow s, from heavy sleep, and from re- 
collection. 


The three evils, Restlessness, injuriousness, and vo!uptiionsiie.s.s, may be prevented by 
fixing God in the mind, and by destroying desire. In tlio former, the person, into a well- 
regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon whom he wishes to meditate. In 
performing tlie latter, the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every thing in- 
cluded in visible objects and hi the ceremonies of the v6dh, and their connection with 

V v 
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every kind of natural evil, delivers his mind from subjection to tliese things, and siibjeclH 
his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and lixing of the mind is called jogn, of nhich tlicrc arc two kinds, 

* 

sumpragfiatd and hstiniprugnatn.’'*' 

Snmprngnatu is meditation on an object till the ideas conneelcd with it are imprinted 
on the mind, and occupy all its powers. 'J'lie ]jropi‘r objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms; t spirit is one, (poorooshn.);]. 
)Shmpr6gnalu is of four kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound and sub- 
stance in reference to the deity as a visible being, until the yoge§, by conliiiiied nicdita- 
lioii, arrives at the noii-distiuction between sound and siibslaiiee in refta-eiic(' to Ciod. — 
* 2 . Meditalioii on the deity in reference to his Ibrm, as well as to time and place, till the 
yogee is able to fix his med*itations without regard to form, time, or )dace. — .‘1. Mc;dila- 
tion outlie deity, till the mind, in which iluvsfiiwa gooiid prevails, is tilled witli joy, an<i 
till tlie powers of the understanding become abstracted, so tliut the disliiiction belwecu 
jualler and spirit is no longer recognized, and spirit alone is seen ; in which state, the 
yogeo is named vidchh, tliat is, he is cniancipated from that pride of separate existenee 
which is coiuiecled with a secular or bodily state. — 4. Meditation till the yogee becomes 
so far deliviTcd from pride, tlmt it exists only as a shadovv in his mind, and tlie divine prin- 
ciple receives tlie strongest manifestation. This stale is called absorption in [or, ab- 
sorption, although the person is not separated from] matter.^ 

At length the yogSS attains what is called nsampingnatil, ui which, if he be perfect in 
his abstraction, the very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; visible objects 
will be completely extinguished, and spirit alone become manifest. 


Having described yogn, and its divisions ; and given a brief account ol the mode of ac- 

* Thf. fuKt word Intimaieii, that the lias obtained the knowledge of the ; and the second, that 

the yog£c is Icwi in the divine manifestation. + Sec paye 326. J The masculine power. 

^ Perhaps the meaning of PfithiijulCe is not here fully exprewied, hut he is In be understood a» saying, llml 
Ibe thoughts of the person ore lost and iibsurbed in that which he cannot fathom i or the mind is in the state into 
which it is driven at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the uncreated cnergyi or the dncrcated 
impreuions, or lines of fate, which ure the source of continued birth. 
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quiriiig it, this method is now more particuiarly described : He who has attained the states 
called videlio and absorption in matter, after transmigration liiids himself in tlie same state 
of advanctanenl towards abstraction, as when he Ipiilted his former body. Tliose who 

die, without having attained the stale termed vid6liu, &c. must, entering a new body, I;»- 

* 

hour after a prepared mind, resolution, roineinbranre, and discrimination, which acqui- 
sitions will be followed by the meditation called y*>gu. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist eacli oilier, 

'^Fhore are three kinds of yogees, distinguished by the rapidity or shnvness of their pro- 
gress tow^ards perfection, whi<‘h is afft'cted by the actions of preceding and [ireseiit births, 
lie whose former and present w*.mk.s are highly meritorious, soon becomes perfect; all- 
ot lur labours long, but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits acquired in pre- 
ceding transmigrations, he hei'orm s pcifeet by slower degrees; and he who has still less of 
merit In .ston', l emaiiis at a still greater distance from the slate of a perfect vogee. 

^“ogn and its blessings are to be secun^d by relinquishing all hope of happiness in st-cu- 
lar things, and by tliat nuMlitation which ideiitHies every religion ' formula, every sacred 
utensil, and every offering, with the object of worship. This object Is the being w ho is 
free from the fruit of works, that is, from bir/h among anv of the forms of matter, from 
the increase or decrease of life, and from enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of 
actions. ^ 

He i.s called (Jod [Keshwuru],* because to his w^ill all creatures owe tlndr preservati- 
on. That he presides over all events, is proved from his being the fountain of knowledge' ; 
and his infinite power is proved from his eternity and his being the guide of all. 'Fhis 
Ileing is to be obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious but everlasting, 
and which is to be repea(i*d in a correct maimer while the yog^ intensely meditates and 
brings him contimially into his mind. — By thus looking constantly inward, he loses his 
♦Yorldly attachment, the shtwri gooiiii oinnins a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God; by which also he obtains deliverance from the effects of birth, viz. sick-, 
ness, incapacity, hesitation, languor, w ant of fervour, heaviness of body and mind, licklc- 


Frum e<5shu, or glorious, 

V Y 2 
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Hess, mistake, the want of a suitable place for his yogii, and dissatisfaction, as well as 
from the evils whicli may arise during the practice of yoga, that is, from pain, grief, trem- 
bling, asthma, and sighing. • 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only surd genuine reality, leads to liberation; but 

\ 

should any one find it impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order further 
to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate tlie friendship of the rich ; let him pity 
the miserable, and endeavour to relieve them ; let him rejoice at tlie sight of iiim who has 
practised works of merit; let him neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, he will liberate himself from de- 
sire and envy. < 

The yogee must, in the next place, for the fixing of his mind, attend to pranayamn, 
that is, to the gradual suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and tlie mind act 
in conjunction ; in tliis work, he must first endeavour to fix the iiiiderstaiiding by some 
act of die senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on the tip of his nose, by 
which he will perceive smell ; then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be reaVued ; and afterwards fix his mind at tlie root of his tongue, from which sound 
will be perceived.^ After Uiis, if the mind be full of the s'litwD, and be free from every 
degree of the rujn and tnmu goonas, it will escape the w aves of passion, and become 
truly fixed. i^Veedom from secular ik'sires will be followed by freedom from sorrow, 
and the mind will in coiisecpience become fixed. His mind will be fixed whose inter- 
course with secular objects is like tliat of a person in a state of deep sleep, who, with- 
out any union with the senses, partakes of perfect happiness. He who meditates on 
God, placing his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous body, or within his 
heart, or at the bottom of his throat, or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards 
ascending from these gross images of the deity to the glorious original, secure fixedness 
of mind. 

The yogS, having thus brought his mind to a fixed state, will not be subject to pre- 
sent likings, whether his mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross ob- 

* Tbe uutbor of the comraeut here refers hi* readen, for » fnllcr cxetaoiuioD of prana} amfl, to the Tttutriii 
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jects ; and he will, by these meana, deliver himself from all enofi and be filled with the 
effects of the adtwo goona. 

ft 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible objects, the operations of t!ie 
understanding, and peiional identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplated, in the 
same manner as the crystal receives the image of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he has attained, still seeks God by 
meditation on his names, or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; after 
which he loses all remembrance of the names of the deity oiid of their import, and God 
is realized in the mind as pure tighi<, and to this succeeds a state of mind similar to self* 
aiiiiiiiilution. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile illusion, tlioiigh his ideas have 
received the impress of deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God will 
shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the yogee will become completely absorb- 
ed in him, and he will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction continues 
imperfect, obtain.^ complete knowledge hy the nssislance of reflection, &.C. and by degrees 
ascends to the unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity with the spu'itiiality 
and perfection of God. Here ends the first chapter of (be Paiunj'ulii. 

Chapter ii. — In tlie former pari was shewn, the method by which a person of perfect 
mind acquires yogu. In this chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular person 
should perform ceremonial yogti, in which are included, the practise of religious auste- 
rities, and the repetitiun of the names of God, or of incantations, without the desire of 
benefit, irlerring all to tlie will of God. By this kind ol yogii iht? poison will be assist- 
ed in perfonning the more perfect yogu, and in victory over pain, [or lather the cause of 
pain] whicli is of five kinds, i//u.siuu, cumcions)it\< > of separate exislcncey passion, re/ighus 
clisgiisty /ore of 'The fiiiir last spring from tlie first ; and each of these four In- 

clude inubility, as well as iiicflicicnt, weak, and suppressed desire. 

Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one thing for another^ that is, to call 
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llial coustiuit W'lijidi is inconstaiil, Uiat pure whicli impure, that happiness which is 
real misery, that spirit whicli is uot spirit, that inrTilorioiis wiiich has no merit, and that 
which is evil, good . — Consciousness ifi separate existeucey when nnconiierted >vjlh w’orldly 
aUncliment, is that wdiich leads a person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object eiyoyed and the enjoygr, as one, iHitwitlistanding the necessary distinction be- 
tween them, l^assion (ragii) is expressed when a person seeks happiness w ith the most 
eager desire. By refigions flisgust is to be understood, a hatred of that w hich, in a future 
birth, will produce misery. — By /oteof/ije is to be uiidtjrstood, an unnieatiing yet incessant 
concern to preserve^ life, or pn^veiil the separation of body from spirit. — "Jliis desire of 
life is to be attributed to a latent impression on the mind res|)ectiiig the miser} following 
death, and the delay in rising to life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, whicdi reinaiiis for mouths till it uppt'ai s to be assimilated lo 
earth itself, but, at the appointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to life. 
This idea of a latent impression roinaining from preceding births is also confirmed by the 
ease of an infant, which, on tlie approach of a ravenous beast, is affc^cted by fear and the 
ilrt'ad of death as much as one mort* advaticed in years ; as well as by tiie fact, that the 
smailesl infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately utFecb^il with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from tlm love of life, is io be overcome by turning the 
tlioiights inward, which will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former causes of 
pain, arising from illusion, conscifuism ss of separate existence, passion or r.i«n,and reli- 
gious disgiisl, arc to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by cultivating benevolent 
feelings towards men in every condition of life. 

The impress’**' of actions is to be attributed to illusion, and is discovered either in this 
or in a future birth. Actions perfoniicfl under the influence of illusion are followed by 
eight millions of births in connection with some cast, with an appointed period of life, 
and subjection to the fruit of actions : from works of iiieril rivsult excellent cast, existence, 
and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise degrade*? cast, unhappy life, and great mi- 

* Thai is. ttU actioni) leave a mark on the mind, which is never oblilerttled till the mao has experienced the 

•fleets of Uieac ucliuns. 
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To the yogec, who has received the impression of the evils of birth, subjection to the 
fruits of birth is peculiarly irksome; for he sees that every earthly thing is unstable, and 
is therefore counected witii sorrow : hence he renoiinces the effects which arise from the 
three goonus, and regards the effects of actions as }>oisone<l food. Tlicse consequences, 
in secular persons, do not produce sorrow : they resemble those members of the body 
which reinaiii at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suffers excruciating 
pain : the yog§e is the eye of the body. 

Troiii illusion arise the effects of actions : this illusion is destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom ill refei eiurc^ to tht; divine nature ; tins discriiniiiation leads to deliverance from 
sorrow arising from irausiuigrutiuns, aiid to the reception of truth [God.j 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be obtained from the sorrows con- 
nected with birth. 'I he origin or source of birth is the iiiiioii or vicinity of spirit with 
the uiulerstanding, in which the former is the partaker and the latter the thing enjoyed ; 
or, ill othei words, the one displays and the other is the thing displayed. Visible objects 
aie identified with the nature of tlie siilwu, iujn,and liiniu gooniis, and, either as the nv 
ceiver or receiveil, witli the material and subtile elements, the senses, organs, and the 
uii !'‘rsLaiuling. Hie elements form the objects of participation; the senses, &c. are the 
partakers ; bnl the elements, senses, ike. are to he cousidered as united to spirit in the 
work of participation. I'lie fiuit of aetums, as well as liberation, belong fo all the crea- 
tures. Tlie progress of ereation is lluis described ; first illusion, then the elements, 
then the senses, and lastly the luiderstunding. 

If \\(‘ speak of him wlu» is light, or the male power, we say, he is simple lile; life is 
not an adjunct of his nature ; lu; is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial obji'cls, though, on acc'ouiil of liis vieinity to the understanding, he receives the im- 
pressions of these ohjeets. lie is llierefore the n'c.civer, that is, he receives, through the 
understanding, the im]»ressiun of visible ohjeets, and then becoim .s idiuitiiied with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as ob;’*cts of receptioii by spirit, il may be asked, what 
furtlier use is there for them when the yogsc lias passed through vviiale.ver was allotu^d 
to him as the fruit of works ? To tliis il is replied, that visible objects arc not wholly 
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dismissed till discrimiaating wisdom is perfected. * And even after this, when the yogS 
becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illiisioii arc banished, in consequence of his 
connection with creatures, he appesf^s as though he took an interest in visible objects. 

The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the received, is without beginning. 
The origin of this union is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be; attributed to libe- 
ration frotn this union, and this is to be sought in the acquisition of discriminating wis- 
dom. Illusion being removtul, all tlic cfFects, resulting from the union of spirit and il- 
lusion, will necessarily cease. I'liis separation constitutes the liberation of the yogee, 
who is hereafter known as the everlastingly Iree. 


Imperfect discrimination, v\liich lea\t^s the mind wavering in its choice betwixt visible 
objects and spirit, will not accoinjilish the work of liberation. This can only be ob- 
tained by that discrimination whicli is fixed and decided, lly this illusion is destroyed, 
and wiUi it consciousness of separate existence, or pride. [>ollutiiig eft'ects of (he 

riijil and tumii gooniis are also removed, and the pure influence of the siitwu goonii is 
restored. These being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and becomes fixed 
on spirit as reflected on itself:* this is called discriminating wisdom. As long as con- 
sciousness of self-existence remains, however, discrimination manifests itself in seven 
diflerent forms. Perfect discrimination is obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogii: 
this acquisition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance arising out of the riijii 
and iximu gooniis ; and when the mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
siitwii goonii, discrimination is produced. * 

The eight parts of yogii are : yumii, nihumii, asunii, pranayamu, prityaharu, dhariina, 
dhyanii, and siimadhee. The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions, and 
of thus assisting the yogee ; the last three are assistants to tlie yogeS, without any me- 
dium. If the ceremony asunu is perfect, it will advance the yogee in the performance 
of pranayamu ; and if that is perfected, prityaharii is thereby assisted. 

In ymiu there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the desire of injuring others ; C. truth 

* NnflilBg can receiTe spirit bnt the understanding as irradiated by the s&twCi goonS, after fbe suppression 
ef /he rfiju and tftmb goonbs. 
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in riil’erorirr ]>ol.i lo words tnd to tlir mind; freedom from the least appropriation of 
tilt itT, of anotlier, eilluM- by thought, word, or practice; 4. the subjection of tlic 

iirjiibc: .11 flic sake tif extirpating desire; undo. Uie renunciation of all pleasure. AVlien 
ilit vo-.’c attends to liis ^o^vs in reference* to all these parts of yumu, that is without any 
n'sem* as it n^spects ‘inii', place, nr person, he is said lo perform the great vow. 

inelndes five divisions, ^»/. |. jjuritv of bodv, using earth, water, &c. after 
rerlaiii fiiiu-tioiis; and purity id* mind, through the exercise of friendly and bcnevohait 
afleetions ; '2. cheerfuliu^ss in evc‘ry eouditioii; .*>. religious austeritu's; 4. the rejielilion of 
im antaiions ; and by eausiiig all the fonnulari«*s of worship and all its benefits to ter- 
ininafv in (.j<i(K 

'rinongb \nmn ami ni\fnnii fllie .souir(‘s of] pain are de.droyrd, and through inedita- 
tion on tin* opposite of these sources ol pain [^as, In meditating cn 'jt:ne\olence, revenge 
is destrou ii], ihn }ogw is greatlN assisted in bis efl’orts to obtain pe rfect victory. These 
sourcevs of pain are injuriousness, llu'fl, Sec, in each of which theii^ are thn*e divisions, 
us, the injurious pcTsoii nia} offer the injury himself; or he may do it through another; 
or, lejoico in its being done; and so of the rest. Injurir.s arise from auger, covetous- 
ness, and intatuntioii. The eff ects of these sources of pain arc sorrow and error. Ho 
who is free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of cpiaiicds or envy. 

lie whose body uml mind are pure, eiijovs all the fruit; of devotion, whether ho prac- 
tee cUwcjiU ceri uiiMiii s or not. 'To him, who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do honi.igt-. Ue who subdues liis passions, is blessed with strenglli. He who renounces 
iill the plea.swires of sense, obtains the knowledge of prt'cediiig U*an.smigrations, and of that, 
which shall succeed his present existence. Ho who is pure in body, hates the body; is 
separated from every thing in a bodily shape ; is delivered from the impurities of the riya 
and tiiinri goonas; and, by the re.inoval of these, is raised above the approach of grief, 
and is always happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses which never wander; in 
which state the yogee acquires power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, 
purifies hiiiiseif from every imperfc^ctioii, aud tlie body and Us organs become perfect. 
I'he repetition of incaiitations brings before the yogea the deity in whose name these are 

W w 
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repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forms, and tlic eflects of worship, t(» 
meet in God; he pleases the deity, and induces him to bestow liberation^ 

Asunu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at vogii; but«to be complete, the posture 
iTiiisl be quite easy, neither painful nor attended witli agitation. That a rigid ])Ostun* 
may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by degree's, as the members are able to bear 
it; and that he may be happy in these circumstaiices, he must rais<‘ his mind to the won- 
ders of the }u*avc*,ns, and not coniine it to the body. W'Jien he has become perfect in 
the yogii-posture, he will no longer feel the incon\enienc«*s of heat or cold, luiiiger or 
thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogu-postiire prepares the p(*rsoii for perfection in promt- 
•ifamv, or, in the suppression of tlie inspiration and n'spiralion of breath. Vital air is ei- 
ther stationary in the body, or receivtal into it, <yi* thrown from it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his breath, at farthest, to the distance 
only of twelve fingers’ breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nostrils till the 
point of perfection is obtained. As it respects time, he must begin to restrain breath- 
ing for twenty-six seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is perfect, lie must 
practise these tjxcreises daily, or as often as he. is aide. 'Fhc yogee who most excels, 
confines his breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, and, even after re- 
.straiiiiug it for some time, draws it from no greater distance than his heart. T’his cerc- 
inony .secures the removal of those errors \\hich coxered the mind, and prexented the 
radiance of the sh txvn gooiiu from a])j)earijig ; and this quality having obtained mauifes- ^ 
tation, fixedness of mind is secured. * 

In Priti/a/iarti, by xvithholding tht? mind from xvandering, the organs are turned from 
their accustomed objects iiixvard, and become subject to tlie yogei^. — Here ends the se- 
cond part of the Palwijulu. 

Chapter iii. — The fixing of the mind, so that it may not wander beyond the nose, nor 
descend iiixvardly beytmd the level of the navel, is called dhamnUy in which the yogee 
purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the duties connected witli yumu and niya- 
mfi ; perfi'cls himself in the yogh-postures ; regulate.s the ingress and egress of the ani- 
mal soul ; and, fixing his eyes on the tip of his nose, subdues all his members, and all 
the pow'cr of the elements over him. 
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Dhyanuy or meditation, implies, that tlie person thus employed is endeavouring to fix 
his mind on the deity, agreeably to the forms of dliar&nit; so as to secure a constant 
stream of thought towards Jiiin, and exclude all \('orldly tendencies. 

» 

In Sumad/icey ihc understanding, carried along by an uninterrupted current of thought 
towards the deity, or towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon tlni understand- 
ing, becomes nearly extinguished. 


J^harunn, dhyaniif, and sumadhee, for the sake of brevity, arc distinguisiutd by one name, 
sungi/iim&y that is, the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. — To the person 
who is able to junfect himself In s^mgyuinh, the infinitely abstracted God, discovered by 
perfect <liscriiiiinatioii, and id(aitific‘d with light, beconn^s manifest. Sunguimu is to be 
attained by flegrees, first, by meditation on God tlirougli more gross and then tlirough 
more refined mediums. 

After tin; yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it occasionally wanders; but at length 
he contemplates God only in hiins(df, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in the mind 
and ill visible objects. This process resembles that of vegetation, in which we have, first 
tile seed, then the plant, and at length tlu^ seed in a state of cqncealmcnt preparing tor 
another birth : in the same niaiiner, the w orld, emanating from tlie first cause, ]n'()c*,c eds 
through a series of subordinate causes and otfccts. The diffeivuce between the subor- 
dinute cause and the liflFect, is owiug^to a change in the cause during the process ol pro- 
duction : the seed does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The yogee who has perfected himself in the three parts of suiigyumo, obtains a 
knowledge, of the past and of the future ; if he apply suiigyuiiiQ to sounds, to tlu ir mean- 
ing, and to the consequent result, ho will possess, from mere sound, universal knowledge. 
He who applies sungyuiiiii to the impressions of former births, (lines ot late) from which 
actions and their ciflects proceed, will obtain a knowledge of the (‘vents ol prticediiig 
traiisniigrations. He who applies snngyniiio to discover the thoughts of others, w ill know 
the hearts of all. 1I(^ who does the same to his own form, and to the sight of those w hosi' 
eyes are fixed upon him, will be able to render hU body invisible, and to dim the sight of 

W w 2 
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the observer. He who, according to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order 
to discover how he may most speedily reap Uie fruit of tiieni, will become acquainted witli 
the time, place, and causes of his own ^catli. lie who applies sungyonia to that com- 
passion w'hicli has respect to the miserable, will secure the friendship of all. He who^ 
according to tliese rules, meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to identify his 
own strength with theirs, will acquire the same strength. He who meditates, in the 
same maimer, on the sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the state of things 
ill every place. Siinihir meditation on the moon, procures aknowh?dge, ironi mere sight, 
of the union, progress, and inlluence of the planets ; similar contemplation applied to the* 
j)olar star, will enable the yog^ to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to ob- 
serve their motions ; by the application of stingy umri Jlo the centre of the bowels at the 
navel, he will become acquainted w ith the anatomy of the human body ; by a similar ap- 
plication of snngyumi] to the cup at the bottom of the throat, he will overcome hunger 
and thirst ; by meditating on the nerve koormu which exists a little below the thioal, he. 
will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in the act of yogii; by meditation on the ba- 
sllare suture, he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified persons who 
range through the lerial regions; by meditation on extraordinary presence of mind, he will 
obtain the knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the seat of the mind, or on 
the faculty of reason, he will become acquainted with his own thoughts ami those of 
others, past, present, and future; by meditulioii on thc! state of the yogee who has ucaily 
lost all consciousness of separate existence, he w ill recognize spirit as iinassociatcd ami 
perfect existence. After this, he will hear celestial^soumls, the songs and conversation 
of the celestial choirs; he will have the perception of their touch in their passage through 
the air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the constant fragrance of sweet 
scents. Though these fruits of sungyumii are acc(»mpanied by the applause of man- 
kind, yet, ill the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress of the yog^T*. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and llie thing enjoyed, in the woik 
•arising out of the natural order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the yo- 
geT?, by the power of sumadhee, has destroyed the pow’er of those works which retained 
the spirit in, captivity , he becomes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge; he 
is enabled t<i trace the progress of intellect through the senses, and the path of the ani- 
mal spirit through the nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living body by 
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tin? path of the senses, all tho senses accompanying him, as the swarm of bees follow the 
queen bee ; and in this body to act as though it were his own.* 

The collected power of all the senses is jcalled the uniiiiul soul, which is distinguished 
by live operations connected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. The bo- 
dy of the yogee who, according to the rules of dharhnn, dhyanii, and suinadhee, me- 
ditates oa the air proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as wood, and 
he will be able to walk on the fluid element. The body of tlie yogw who thus me- 
ditates on the air encircling the navel, will become glorious as of a bodylJgll^. lie who, 
in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its vacuiini, will hear the softest and most 
distant sounds, as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in tlie world of the 
hydras. He who meditates on vactiiiiii, will be able to ascend into the air. He from 
w*hos<j body the pride of separate existence is removed, in tlie operations of his mind has 
no rcspiict to the body ; he is denominated the great vid^hn, that is, the bodyless : he 
who applies sinigyntnii to these operations, will destroy the impressions (or the marks) 
ol late arising from former births. He who meditates, by the rules of sungynnin, on 
tin? live primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, on the subtile elements, will over- 
come, and be traiisfornied into these elements ; he will be capacitated to become as rari- 
litid and atomic as he may wish, and to proceecV to the greatest distance ; in short, he will 
be enuhled to realize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his passions, to render 
his body invulnerable, to prevent tin* possibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as 
to subject hims(?lf again to the eft’ects of actions. He who, according to the rules of 
songyuinii, meditates on mind under the influence of the sutwii goonii, will obtain victo- 
ry over the three gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge. When the yogee has 
gained perfect victory over the goonns, lu? is denominated vishoka, that is, fret; from sor- 
row; and his body becomes buoyant as his mind : he triniiiphs over illusion. He who 
applies sungyhinii to discriininate between the sutwh goonu and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error, [the cause of birth] and obtains liberation. 

The local deities will assail such a yogw, and will endeavour to divert him from the 
religious abstraction which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual grutilications, 

* In the lUctlao history, a story is given respecting SuinooclrG-paiu, a yogee, who ii raid to have entered 
the body of the infant son iif Yikiiiuiadityu, and obtained his kingdom.— 6'ce 
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or by exciting in liis mind thoughts of personal aggrandisement, but he should partake of 
these graliticatioiis without interest, for if tliesc deities succeed in exciting desire in the 
mind, he will be thrown back to all tlpe evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes throiigli four stages : in tin; first, he begins to learn the first lornis ol 
yogii, and enters on the work of abstraction and the subjection ot the senses. In the next 
stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires perfect knowledge. In the third, tlie advance 
tovi'ards perfection is that which has been just described, in which the yogee overcomes 
idl the primal y and subtile elements. In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all con- 
sciousness of separate existence; all the operations of intellect become extinct, and spirit 
alone remains. 

r 

When he has reached the thin! stage, he is still liable to be overcome ; and even in the 
last, which is subdivided into seven stages, he is not w holly safe from the local gods, nor 
will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth of these seven. 

There is still another method of perfecting yogu, that is, by applying the rules of sniig- 
yumu to the divisions of the last kshutiu [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him- 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of tln^ subtile elements, atoms, &c. w hich ad- 
mit not of the divisions of species, appeaiifirice, and place. lie is who attained this is 
called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. T he kiiowh*dge w hich is the fruit of 
discrimination is called the saviour, for it is this which delivers tin? yogee from liie bot- 
tomless sea of this worhl, w ithout the fear of return. This know ledge brings before \hc 
yogee all visible objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedious process of the 
senses. 


When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is absorbed in illusion, and when 
the impressions of the imdcrstandhig are no longer rellected on or an^ no more 

received by spirit, the yogee in this state obtains liberation. — Here ends the third part of 
the Pat'uTtjulu, 

Chapter i\. All the perfect ascetics (siddliees) attained in the preceding birth perfec- 
tion in samadhee : among these, some w^erc perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopila, all 
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lh(i winged tribes, &c.; to others the last toucli of perfection was given by some sacred 
prescription prepared by a perfect ascetic ; to others by ilie repetition of incantalions ; and 
to others by religious austerities, as Vish\vamitru,^c. Uhis perfection is not obtained 

in one birth ; but nature, taking advanfa^e of the advance made in the former birth, in llie 

• 

next carries the vogee to perfection. 

Here an objector says, By this system you make nature, and not actions, the cause of 
ev(u v effect, but t!u‘ shastrns leach, that from actions proceeds evc‘ry thing. To this Pn- 
tiinjnlet* replies, Nature is tlie someth of all, and of actions too, and therefore the effect 
can never gove rn the cause ; but nH»rilorious actions may nunove the obstructions aris- 
ing from <leineiit ni the progress nature. Nature, confined by works of demerit, ap- 
pears like a pu'ci; <»r wuUt kept iii by tMiibankiiu'iils : works oi merit cut the banks, and 
then, by its own force, the water pursues its progri ss. Thus, nature is not impelled by 
works, but works eoiifine nature; or hberal<‘ it, so as to alloAV it an unobstructed pro- 
gress. l\»r, e\eu in the yogee, in whom iiatnre, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, when 
templed hy (lie local deities, and again immersed in illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In conscijiicnco of the %’arious tendencies of the mind, the actions of men are niulti- 
faii us; the fixedness of mind and nnclumgtng conduct of tlu‘ yogee is to be altiibuled to 
his proximity to the dc*i(y. Yet the yogee, >vhen united to a ne\v body, nect'ssarily feels 
the force of the five senses; though this is not connected willi visible objects, but it 
loads to ( lod. And thus, as his mind is fret! from the sources of pain, so is his conduct 
spiritual. The works of those ascetics who have bectJine such by religious austerities, 
(he repetition of incantations, &c, are white (or produce excellent fruit); the works of 
the hellish, are black, (producing evil fruit). The works ol those who are neitlu i higlily 
virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a mixed colour. I'he actions of the yogee art* excel- 
h^nl ; for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows upon iiim excellent re- 
wards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and species. 11c who at death 
loses the human form, and for a hundred years is bom among irrational aiiiinals, or the 
fonns of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, the impressions received in 
the human state, but w hen he is again bora in this state, all tlic impressions of humanity 
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arr revived* Though during these transmigrations he may have been often born, ami 
in many shapes, and, as a wild beast, may have traversed many clislant n'gions, still, ns 
species and recollection are insepnrayy united, the impressions ol liiimanity are alwavs 
revived wdien he springs to human birth* Here a person asks, In siieli a person’s iirst 
or original birth, where were tliese iiiiprt'ssiftns? To this Pnthnjnh'e replies, "I’liesi* iin- 
ju'cssions are without beginning: tliis is proved from tiie constant and almost inextin- 
guishable desire of happiness interwoven into the very nature of all. Should it from hence 
be urged, since the desires of men ar<i bouijdh.\ss, how is liberation to be obtained r It i^ 
answereil, that liberation is obtainable, for though the desirc's of the ht'art are innumera- 
ble, the cause ot tliese desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illusion and its eftects (impres- 
sions, species and existence), take reluge in the* imdcTstanding, these d<\sires are likewise 

• • 

found there; it is therehire only necessary that illusion should be destroyed by discrimina- 
tion, and then liberation will be secured. The desinis being endless, liovv should thi‘ mind 
become fixed ( This objection may be offered; but it should lu^ reimmibered that mind, 
whether its thoughts be turned itiward or outward, is one ; the apparent variety is in its 
exercises, not in itself. The three goonus pervading every tiling, all things are necessa- 
rily identified with these goonns; and hence every thing partakes of the same projierties. 
Should it be still objected, how' cun three goonns be one, and bow can mind, pervaded by 
these difl’erent goonus, be oner it may bt^ answered, that this indivisibility arises from the 
union of these goonus: all the difl’ereiit vessels made of clay have hut one denomination, 
and the union of the five primary eleiiieiils is called simply earth, and not by any name 
ill which the component parts arc distinguished, llius, in conseipiencc* of its union to 
different objects, the mind is affected by different passions : a husband, at the sight of a 
virtuous wife, is filled witli pleasure; of Uie seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the 
appearance of his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with soirow'. In a similar manner^ 
when till? mind is united to religion, tlie sutvvu goonu becomes visible, and tlic mind is 
filled with happiness; when united to irreligioii, the ruja goonu becomes visible, and it is 
filled with sorrow ; w hen united to the liigliest degree of irreligioii, the tumii goonu is pre- 
eminent,’ and the mind is overwlidmed with sorrow. Tims, it is the same miud which 
is affected in various ways, by the mere circumstance of union to difl'erent objects ; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no intercourse with them except as it 
is lh<^ mirror : it makes them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [wdiich is a pari 
of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, if it be the property of spirit to make 
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known visible objects, why are the^^not at once visible to the mind ? To this it may be 
swered, that only those objects wiiich fall upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; 
or, in other words, tlif)se objects b«'com(» know'u which the mind or intellect throws up- 
on the mirror [spirit], but other objects remain unknown. Here tlic objector says, If it 
be thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the forms of visible objects, and 
becomes an agent in tlic events of life. To this Ptttnnjnlee replies, that this connection 
between spirit as the displayer, and nature as displayed, is separate from all choice; it is the 
mere coiiKtitution of things, in which the parties arc wholly unatfected. The sutwa goo- 
mi enjoys an immediate nearness to spirit, but the other goonus approach spiiit lliroiigh 
the sutw n. The mind, being united to the satwu goono, by its vicinity to spirit assumes 
the charucier of spirit, and liecomc.* the agent in all things. Should it be objected. By this 
system of atti ihuting every thing to intellect, you render spirit imnecessary, it is answer- 
ed, that visible objects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made so by another; 
therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that through the medium of intellect it may do the 
work of inanif(.‘station. The mind, when under the influence of ^ogu, promotes the good of 
spirit, and when absorbed in sensible objects injures it; not that the mind can really bring 
good or evil upon spiiit; this is only thi* sensible appearance of things. Should it be asked, 
Why the mind dot s not tlirow upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow at once, it is an- 
s',vered, that these impressions arc opposed to each other, and therefore cannot he rnani- 
fesled at the same time. — An objector here* says, According to this system then, spirit 
is wholly excluded fnnn all active operation in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere 
spee-tator : why then may we not niaiiitaiii, that that wdiicli IIlak(^s known is not spirit, hut 
another power, another understanding ? "J’o this Pntdiijulee replies, The uiidcrstatiding, 
or as many understandings as you please, must be parts of nature, and therefore can 
ver fill the office of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be still object- 
ed, As you have maintained the doctrine of an uiioperative spirit, a mere spectator of the 
universe, I have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating iiiiderstaiidiiig may be the 
cause of manifestation — To this I answer, that this proposition can never be maintain- 
ed, for as there are opposing properties in tlic three gooiuis, the necessary union betw cmmi 
that which makes know^n and the thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to which 
also there would he in this system as many agents of knowledge as individuals, instead 
of one spirit, the light of all. It must, however, be mhiiiltcd, that although the uiidei- 

Xx 
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^standing is not the cause of light, it does possess, in consequence of its nearness to spw 
fit, u degree of radiance superior to every other part of nature. 

• 

Spirit is iden tilled with life, is independent, and unconnected. When tlie understand' 
ing approaches spirit, and clothes itself witli the))roperties of ||>irit, it is then called light ; 
and in tliis character it directs the affairs of the universe. If, says an opponent, the un- 
derstandiug is the universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence of spirit? Pu* 
tonj&lee says. Throughout universal nature, whatever exists by the conjunction of various 
causes, exists not for itself but for another; as tlierefore the opera ions of tlie understand- 
ing are regulated by the three goonus, the understanding must exist, not for itself but for 
another, and tliat other is spirit. Still, however, it must not be understood that s])irit 

I 

is united to things in a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sutwn gooiiii. 
Amongst all material objects, the most excellent is the body ; those parts which are most 
excellent in the body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than the senses, is mind 
under the influence of the sntwii goonu; after tliis, and sepaiate from this, is spirit, which 
is identified with life, and in consequence is separate from ail material objects. 

The object of the Patunjfilu durshunu is to lead men to liberation ; and tliis we shall 
consider in ten sentences thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, all his 
ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 8ic. are destroyed. The ronsequeiice 
of which is, that his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts arc turned in- 
ward, and united to spirit : this is the commencement of liberation. Still, however, 
worldly anxiety, the effect of the impressions of foriper birtlis, occasionally intrudes. This 
is to be overcome by perseverance in internal meditation. When the yogee has accom- 
plished this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear manifestation, and visible 
objects sink into the shade. Then, by discriminating wisdom tlie work of illusion being 
brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in invisible atoms to its utmost progres- 
sion, is destroyed — to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is the destruc- 
tion of illusion, and the consequent separation of spirit from matter; and the other kind 
is comprehended in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the understandmg 
and in that clear effiilgence with which it aftcrwaids shines forth. 
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SECTION XXII. 

The philosophy. 

to 4GQ-Unesy was the distinguished founder of this 
school of philosophy. Som Account of him will be found in page 224. The first com- 
mentator on his sootrus was Giliig^shn-chintamhnee ; whose very excellent work might be 
comprized in a moderate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present by all those 
who study the Nyayu dnrshdnn.'f* Tliree learned Hindoos have WTittcn comments on 
Gnngeshfi, viz. Shiroiiiunee, Bhuvaniindli^ and Mfiflioora-nat*hft. It is about 200 years 
since Shiroiiiunee wrote his comment ; which, though much smaller than the others, is 
considered as the most able. Tlie other commentators lived not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal arc proud of the honour of considering this philosopher, who 
was born at N iidaeya, as their countiy^man : the following legends are current rc.specting 
him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute his studies under Vachiispntcc-inishrn, it is 
said, that he attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over the heads of all tin* 
other students. Pdkshn.dhhrn-mishrn, a very celebrated Nyayayikii pundit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Ilindoosl’hann, arrived with a great reti- 
nue, elephants, camels, ser\'ants, &c. at Nudeeya. Tlie people collecting around him, 
he asked them who w^as the most leained man in those parts ; they gave the honour to 
Shiromfinee, who was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in the Ganges ; 
Pakshii, oil seeing him, pronounced this couplet: 

How sunk in darkness Gour^ must be. 

Whose sage is blind Shiromfinee.’'^ 

lie then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men at his court to a disputation ; 
but Shiromiinee completely overcame his opponent, and Mishrn retired from the contro- 
versy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shirontiinee.ll 

Jlig'id^shn-tarkahmkarh and Gadhadhhrh, two teamed men of Kndeeya, have written 
comments on Shiromunee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other comments are 

. The nound of this word rewmbln Naiyii. ♦ DfinhOnfi, from drithB, t. tte or t The 

BsiDP for BciikhI. ^ This pQndu had lo«t (be siahi of one eye. || Thin Inttor swry is somritaies 

rotated ta terois diflerent from these. 


X X « 
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used in different parts of IIllH^osPhaiia ; but in Mit’hila the work of Bhavanandu is 
preferred. The*. Nyayiii durshhuft^ chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit*liila. Almost 
every town in Bengal contains some Ny^yayiku schools, though they arc most numerous 

s 

at Nfldeoya, TriveiiS and Vasvariya. There are in Nudeeya not less than fifty or sixty 
schools : that over which ShivQ-nat’hu-vidya^^achnsputee prides, contains not less than 
one hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayu has obtained so decided a pre-eminence over 
all the darshiinns now studied in these parts, that it is read by nine students in ten, while 
the other dnrshnnus are scarcely read at all. The truth is, that this is the only system 
of philosophy which in Bengal lias remained popular after so many revolutions : at the 
festivals, he wlio can best dispute on the first minciples of philosophical research as 
taught in llie Nyayu, receives the highest homagelthe npiost honourable seat, and the rich- 
est presents. He who is merely acquainted vmth the law books, and the poems, is al- 
ways placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayiku is acquainted with only the very first ru- 
diments of wlnit was taught by his learned ancestors. 


As this is the only system of philosophy studied at present in Bengal, it may not be 
uninteresting to mention the diflerent works read in these Nyayayiku schools : The first 
work put into the hands of Uie student, and which he commits to memory, is cither the 
Bhasha-purichedn, or the Knuadu-bhashyu. From thase works, and the instructions of the 
muster, tiic student is tauglit all those logical terms by which nature in all its ports is de- 
scribed. Aft^r this he coiiiiiiits to memory the Vyaptee-punchuku, by Sliiromunee, from 
which he learns to reason from an effect to its cause ; and with this work is read the com- 
ment of Jhgudeeshu. After this the Siddhantu-lnkshiinu, by Sliiromunee, and its comment 
by Jugiideeshu; which contain answers to the objections made against the proofs of the 
reality of invisible things derived from inference. The student next reads the Poorvii- 
piikshu, a work containing objections to Uie arguments of the Vyaptee-punchukn ; and 
replies to these objections. The next work explained to the student is the Vyfldhcc- 
kur5iiu-dhfirmavachinnabhavu,by Sliiromunee, and comments by Jiigndeeshn, Mdt*hoora- 
iiut'hii, and others : these works also are confined to the proofs of the existence of the 
first cause from created objects. The next work read is Vyaptee-gruhopfiyi!, a work 
on the means of obtaining the knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Pnkshota, a work on the union of things necessary to produce proofs of a first cause ; Pu- 
raxuurshUi a similar work^ Sumanyu-lukshund, on proofs from similarity of species; Vi- 
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sli6shii-vyaptee, on proofs arising from tlio distinctions of things; Vish^shn-nirooktee ; 
Uiiooinitee, on proofs from inference ; Vadarl’ha, on the meaning of terms ; Uvnyovo, five 
questions on the evidence arising from the unioipof cause and effect^ with tlicir answers ; 
Nungvadu, a discourse on negatives ; Shfiktee-vadu, on sounds; Mooktee-vadu, on final 
liberation ; V")^^ootpQttee-va#^ on the causes of things ; Vidhee-vadti^ on the meaning of 
terms ; Pramany u-vadu, on credible evidence ; Oopadhee-vadhu, on the meaning of terms. 
The last work read^ is the Koosooniaiijiilec^ by Oodnyonacharyo.* — It must not be sup- 
posed, that every student reads all these works, or that every teacher is capable of giv- 
ing instructions on them all : to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth at 
least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies to their close, is spoken of with 
admiration, thus, “He has read even the Koosoomanjulce.’’ With tlie above-mention- 
ed works various comments are used, according to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of Vishwu-uat’ha-siddhantn will give a still clearer view of 
the subjects taught in these schools : 

The whole material system may be comprized in tlie terms existence and non-exist- 
ence. Existence includes five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and constituent 
parts. Non-existence includes four ideas : that which does not yet exist ; that which 
is wanting ; that which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known all things. — Things, qualities, 
actions, and species are numerous. — ^^Phiiigs include, matter, water, light, air, vacuum, 
time, space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong only to things, and comprehend form, taste, 
smell, touch, numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, greatness, distance, intel- 
lect, happiness, error, desire, envy, anxiety, w eight, softness, fluidity, habit, w orks of me- 
rit and demerit, and sound. — ^Action includes, tlirowiug upwards, ihiowiiig downwards, 
drawing towards, opening, and going. 

There are three causes of things : the material cause, as tliread for weaving cloth ; the 
incidental cause, as the stick witli which the potter’s wheel is turned, and tlie efficient 
cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware is fonned. Material causes belong only 
* The HindoQB consider this work as that which overlhrcar the heresy of the Bouddlihs. 
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to the primary elements. Of die primary elements^ four are essential to every form of 
existence, matter, viratcr, light, and air. To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, be- 
long priority, succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, and the quar- 
ters, belong universality and extension. To matter and light belong heaviness, juices, 
and liquids. To wind belong touch, number* measure, kind, union, separation, priority, 
succession, and swiftness. To light belong contact, number, measure, kind, union, se- 
paration, priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To water belong touch, 
number, measure, kind, union, separation, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, hea- 
viness, form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all tlie preceding thirteen qualities, 
except softness ; and smell is to be added. 

To the animal soul belong, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, care, number, measure, 
kind, union, separation, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, kind, union, and separation. To 
vacuum belong the preceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong number, mc'a- 
sure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. To the mind belong, priority, suc- 
cession, number, measure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter belong 
smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, pe- 
rishableness and impcrishableness, but neitiier great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 1. bodies, viviparous, oviparous, and 
equivocal generation, as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun ; 2. members, as the mind, 
the eyes, the nose, the cars, the tongue, and tiie skin ; the hand, the foot, the voice, and 
the organs of gcncnition and excretion ; 3. the Jive objects (f sense, including every ma- 
terial object. 

To xvator belong, wliilciiess, sweetness, coldness, softness, fluidity, perisbableness [the 
gross mass] and iiuperishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by tbe task*, 
i'rom tbc dew to tbe collected waters of tbe great deep, all is included in tliis descrip- 
uon ; but the birtb-place of waters is unknown. To light belong beat, radiant wlute- 
ness, inalleableness, perisbableness, and imperisbablencss. Light is comprehended by 
tbe sight, and is found in fire, gold, 8ic. Air is neither hot nor cold, its progression is 
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crooked, it is perishable and imperishable, is known by contact, exists in every thing from 
the animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary to the production of 
sound; it is indivisible, but may be said to exist ki separate receptacles. 'I'iine gives 
birth to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the past and the future, 
and IS indivisible ; the divisions of time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisi- 
ble, unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects near or distant ; their division is mere- 
ly accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses^ Every action has its proper agent ; the body does not 
possess the principle of motion, as is proved from tlie state of the dead. The opinion 
of those who afiirm, that the nieiiibers form the active principle, is proved to be fallaci- 
ous from the cases of the blind, &.c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of lifi^and 
motion : but if this were the case, w hen this faculty was pursuing some distant object, the 
body would become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for tliere is no effect with- 
out a cause ; and therefore there is some invisible resident in the body, which directs all 
its motions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which is not cognizable by the 
senses. The Nyayayiku replies, that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but the charioteer is concealed : he how- 
ever immediately concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never kiiou n to 
move itself. It is therefore concluded, tliat in all living bodies there must be an anima- 
ting principle ; and that that which excites to the pride of separate existence, must be thi.s 
uniiiiating principle. The exi.stcnce of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recollection. Evidence is of four kinds, 
that derived from the senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. The 
five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of scents, tastes, sounds, and coiituct, 
and arc under the controul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, without 
their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, desire, envy, and care. Beside the evi- 
dence of the senses, men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty of rea- 
son : the Supreme Being knows every thing in consequence* of his omniscience ; pious 
ascetics know the secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of things ; and from the impossi- 
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bility of an effect without a cause ; hence things invisible are proved to exist from those 
which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not always sure proof, for the same ef- 
fect is seen to arise out of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that the ef- 
fects you mention can only arise from a certain defined cause. Such an objector is re- 
ferred to the universe as a proof of the cxist^ice of an infinite power. 

’ *• 

Evidence arises also from sound : when a person liears the sound cow, all the pro- 
perties of that animal are formed in the mind; he iiiider.stuiids what is meant, from his 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds to conxey ideas, and from his 
knowledge of peculiar forms of expression, ft is also beccssary, where sound is adniif- 
(ed as twidence, that the hearer should understand llie design of the speaker ; the propri- 
ety of his expressions ; the nec(‘sslly of order in the an aiigoinent of wonls ; and posses’^ 
a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separaltdv, never in a congregated state. If in aii\ 
case there is a retention of ideas, it is in the eulculation of mimbers. 

Our conceptions of things arc of four kinds, certain, uncertain, niistaken, and those 
formed by comparison. Another kind may added, arising from ridlmile.* 

m 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing but the evidence of the senses, it 
is replied, that it is impossible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, otherwise, it 
would be w'rong to fear another when lie threatens. Where the evidence arising from 
inference is not admitted, the non-appearance of a thing would be equivalent to non- 
existence, and a w'riting would be no proof of the existence of the writer. Some add 
another comparison, to establish the same mode of proof : such a person is very corpu- 
lent, but it is certain that lie never eats during the day : it is clear then, though no one 
sees him, that he must cat during the night. 

\ isihlc things arc capable of form, taste, contact, scent, priority, succession, fluidi- 
fy?, heaviness, coldness, and swiftness. Invisible diings include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong number, measure, union, and 

♦ * Tbifc seems to be equivalent to the sentiment, that ridicule is the test of truth. 
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separation. Some of tliesc qitalitie^ exist in only one form of matter, and others in ma* 
uy : union, separation, number, 8ic. belong to many ; but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heaviness, and measure, possess the 
properties of the things from which they are derived, as long as they continue in theii 
natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties which belong to invisible objects, 
arise from circumstances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts oiF for a time its connection witli the senses, -and retires into ^ 
\ein ill the breast called Medhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse w ith visible objects is 
called wakefulness. When tlie inmd enters a certain part of tlie vein above-mentioned, 
]>rofouiid sleep takes place. 

r* 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The latter consists in pronouncing a 
thing to be different from what it really is ; and belongs both to religiftn and to different 
forms of matter : one man declares matter and spirit to be one; anotlier, by a fault oi 
vision, mistakes an ol^ect tlirough distance. In fact, this false knowledge is to be referred 
to the difficulty of identifying objects or facts, and ascertaining the reality of their exis- 
tence. False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain knowledge needs no de- 
finition. » 

Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irrcligion. Inducements, suck as future re- 
wards and punishments, must be held out, that tlic person may resemble the child desirous 
of the breast for its own nourishment, and become anxious to practise leligioiis duties. 
To this he must add confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and tlie firinesi 
hopes of being richly rew^arded at last, avoiding that despair which cuts the sinews of 
all exertion. 

Thought and sw iftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future blits, and iffeligion to future misery. 

Sounds proceed from inttrumenta, and from the throat ; bodi arc formed in the aii. 
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Those formed in the vacuum of the ear, follow each other, felling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which follow. Sounds do not die ; 
if they did, we should not be capable lof recollecting them ; all sounds are of similar 
m origin. 

•> 

Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded happiness. 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philosophers — ^lie is God. 


SECTION XX1I1. 

IVorks of this philosophy still extant- 

Goutumu-saStrn, the original sentences or aphorisms of Gouthmu. — Nyayii-sootra- 
lUeka, a comment on the sootrus.— A commentary on ditto, by Vurddhumanri. — Shushfi- 
dhrirn^anolfior commentary on the sootrns. — riouluinn-bhashyri-teeka, a comment on an 
iibridgmont of Goutumn. — Sootropuskarh, an explanation of the sootros. — Nyayu-sSotrn- 
\rittee, remarks on the Nyayfi-sSotrSs, 

Cnoomanh-khiiiidri, a part of the sootriis on proofs G^thc evidence of things derive d 
from inference, — comment on ditto, by Shiromunec. — ^C^noonianu-klifindu-vadart'hft, re- 
marks on the Unoomanu-khundu. — ^Unoomanaloku, by Muheshwurii. — Unoomaiiu-pra- 
manyfi-vadu; by Bhnvanundu. — ^Unooiiianu-deedliitee-vyukhya, by the same author. — 

Utioomitec-khniidiinh.— Cnoomitee-puramurshS-vicharh.— Oopadhee-vadu-rhhrisyh,aconi- 

ment on the Unoomanu-khhndn, by Giidaclhfirii. — Another comment, by Mut’hoora- 
nat’hu. — An explanatory treatise on the above, by Bkhvanundh. — A comment by Krishnu- 
bhottS on the comment of Jngndeeshh relative to this chapter. — ^iJiiooinanri-nirasu, on th#* 
rejection of inference as a mode of proof. 

Pi'utukshii-khundn, another chapter of the sootriis on the evidence of thesenses.-- A 
comment on ditto by Shiromunee. — ^An explanation of the same work. — Prntnkshh-paii- 
shishtii, further remarks on the Prutukshii-khSndri. — A comment on the Prfitnkshalokfl, 
by Mut’lioora-nat^htt. — ^Prutukshn-vadu, on die evidence of the senses. 

Shhbdh-khbndn, another chapter of the bh the 'evidence of oral testimony. — A 

comment by Mnt’hoora-nat’hii.*— Shubdalokn.^TQrku-prhkashu-shfibdh-khrmdri, a com- 
ment. — Shubdu-mruiee-tiphn^. 
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Chintamoneei on the evidence ofithe senses, on that arising from inference^ from com- 
parison, and from oral testimony. — A comment on ditto, by Roochee-d6tt5. 

Koosoomanjnlce, by Oodoynnacharyn, on the ijivine nature. 

Nyayu-lSBlavutee, by Shree-Bolhibhii. — Leelavotee-viv^n, LSelavat^-vrittee, and Leela- • 
vnlec-oopayo, on the opinions of the ^’oiyayikiis. — comment on the last work, by 
V^nrdhnmann. — LCelavotB, by Shiromnnee. — Leela vutee-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

DSedhitec, the celebrated work of Shiromunee. — A comment on the work of Shiro- 
iiitmce, by Jayu-Ramn. — Another called vyakhya. — Others by Jugrideeshit, Gudadhnrn, 
and Muhadevu. — A c;ommeiit by Krishnu-bhiittii on the comment of GadadhniTi. 

Sungshnyanoomitee, and Sungshnyunooinitee-vadart’hri, on conjecture. — A comment 
on the Nyayu-niiikrirnndri. — Vyootputtee, a work by Gudadhuru. — Kutukoddharu. — A 
comment on lYirku-bhasha, by Gource-Kantu. — Nyayu-koustoobho, an explanation of 
the Nyayn doctrines. — Nyayri-tutwu-cliintamiinee-prfikashn, thoughts on the essence of the 
Nyayu philosophy. — A comment on the Siddhantn-tatwn, by Gokoolo-nat'ha-oopadliyayii. 
— Prdtyasltttee-vicharu, on the evidence arising from comparison. — Navyfi-muta-vadar- 
tiio, on new opinions. — Badhivbhddhee, on certain knowledge.— Vishhyhta-vicharu, on 
evidence arising from visible objects.— Pftkshota-vadhart’ho, syllogisms on cause and ef- 
fect. — ^^rnrkn-bhasha-sani-mnn^ree, a compilation. — Mongftiu-vadart’ho, a work on the 
invocations prefixed to Hindoo M'ritings. — Samftgree-vadart’hu, on the means of obtaining 
philosophical knowledge. — A comment on tl»e Nung-vadu, on negatives, by JdgudSeshu- 
tiirkaluiikarn. — Mooktavnl?c-deepika, a comment on the Mooktavulee. — ^Another work 
bearing this title by Piikshridhfiru-niishni. — UlonkaiTi-puriskaru, a work on the meaning of 
K i rns. — Piidarl’liu-tutwavulokn, a similar w ork. — Voisheshiku-sootropiiskarri, the mean- 
ing of tlic Voislieshikn sobtriis. — Nyavu-siddhautn-nunynree, anosegay of proofs respect- 
ing the Nyayi'i. — Turku-bhashu-prukashd, a similar work. — Aloko, (light) a name like that 
of the Star or the Sun news-papers. — Siiuktec-vicharn, on the meaning of sounds. — Diivya- 
kiruiiavdlee, on tlie nature of substances. — Nyayfi-pranianyfl-mhiijuieg-tRka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Naraynnu. — P6da-vyakhya-rntnak6r5, on the iiieaiiiug of words. — Vi- 
shishtu-voishishtyri-bodhn, a similar work.-Samanyu-lukslihna-vadurt'ha, ditto.— Pramatiyu- 
vadu, on the four proofs of tilings.— Koosoomanjulee-mrikurrindh, on the divine nature.— A 
comment on ditto. — Vivrittec-koosoomaiijalee-karika-vyakliya, a similar W'orkc— Vyaptee- 
vadhn-rhhnsyn, on tlic causes of things. — Karuku-chuki Q, on the six parts of speech. — 

Yy 2 
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KyRyu^iiddh8atn>mw)nree-8hnbda>pririclie(la, au abnidgment of the terms used iu Uir 
Nyayu.— •Tatpuryii'Sundiirbhh'nyaya, on the meaning of words. — Viirdhumand'kiroua- 
vdlei-prnkashn, on different philosophical opinion8.»NyayD4anksh6pd, a short abridg- 
ment of the Nyaya philosophy . -Oopukromu-vadn, on the grounds of dispute.— Purd- 
totwii^prokashika, on the essence of the Nyayu. — Padart’hu-chondrika, on the meaning 
of terms.— Nyayfi-pfidarfbu-despika, an abridgment.— Nyayn-mookta-vnlee, a similar 
woiA.— Mookta-vdlee-prukashu, ditto.— Pddart’hfi-dwpika, a similar work.— Siddhantfi- 
mimj&iSi-tSka, a comment on the Siddhantd-mniijlirw. — Nyayn-sarn, an abridgment.— 
Tatpthyd-dSpika, a comment on ditto. — Goond-kirnna-vnIeS, on the 24 goonos. — Nyayn- 
sfingrofao, by Roghoo-nat’hfi.— Nyayfi-totwaloko, an abridgment.- Tutwo-vivdku-moad, 
ditto.— A comment on ditto.— Nukshdtrd-vada-vul^, on astronomical terms.— Nyayn- 
vartdkii-ttika, a short comment.— Snmicc-korshd-nduj on the union of visible objects with 
the senses.— Nyayu-mookta-vdlS-teeka, by Mdha^devii.- Gnanu-vadu, on the knowledge 
of realities.— UvDynvd-rSliisyo, on conducting disputes syllogistically.— Nyayd-pdnchd- 
pfidika-sotSiku, a similar work with a commentary.— Siddhantn-rnhusyn.—Prnt’hifma- 
vyootpdttee-vicbara, on the nature of sounds.— The second part of ditto.~NyRyd-varttika. 
tatpuryii-teSb, by Vachasputee-mishrd.— Loukiku-nyayu-rntnakaru, by Rnghoo-oat’ho. 
— Songskard-vicharii, the arrangement of sounds.— SdtyBpddartlid, the arrangement of 
things.— Prfishdstd-padd-bhashyd, a comment on the Prdsiostd-vadd.— Nyayd-vadhartlid, 
on the doctrines of the Nyayd.— Kdnado-bhashardtnd, a work on terms, by Kdnadd.— 
Bhasha-pdrid4dii, by Vishwd-Nat’hd-Pdnchannnd, on the names of diings.— Nyi^fi- 
moSld-poriUiasba, a comment on the Nyayd*mSi3d, by Sftrfi-d^vd. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

Trmialalion of the uTmlrus of Goulum'u in an abridged form, as explained, hif I'i^hnu- 

huwSiddhant a . 

There are sixteen parts [pudart’hus] connected Milli the discussion of a proposili<>ii, 
vi/. 1. praniaiiii^ il. priuiievn, /I. si'nigsliavii, 4. prayojniin, 5. drishluiita, 0. siddhaiitUj 
7. hvQynvn, 8. tiirkkn, <). iiirm'ivi'i, 10. vadn, 11. jnlpii, 12. vitiinda, 13. heUva-bhasw, 
14. chiiln, 13. jatee, and lO. iii^riilni-stliaiid. lie who obtains the true knowledge ol 
these tliijigs will secure* liberation [ that i.s, lie will be able by them to establish from in- 
ference the undoubt< d existenct jd (iodj 

Vishwu-Nat’lui first explains the reason why Gouthmn, in liis sootrus, places the proofs 
[prunianu] of tliiiig.s before he describes the obje.ct [pruineyii] nispecling which proof is 
sought^ by urging, that every tiling is in a stale of uncertainty until its existence is proved; 
but lhataft4*r its existence is clearly ascertained, thci desire to be acquainted with it, is form- 
ed in tin? mind. Still it is necessary that the proofs of the existence of an oliject .should 
admit of no contradiction, buHie clear and perfi'ct. In older to t^slablish these proofs, 
all doubts [.sungsliuyu] should becleaied up, and the necessity [pruyojnnii] of the exist- 
ence ol the object be made nianilest, especially by proofs from comparison [drislitaiitn], 
1 he argiimeiif will then amount to certainty [.siddliaiitu |. Still, two opponents discuss 
the matter in disjmte through five p(»iiils, [fivoyiivu] of argument [liirkku], and from this 
aiisi's decision [iiirnuyn]. '^Jlic di.spute [vadii] is again resumed [jnlpuj, and eoiitiiiucd 
by the opponent, who still urges vain ohjectioiis [vituuda] against the ofl’ered reasons 
[hetwa-bhasu], and uses various deceptions [ehiilu], alhidging, tliat the cause in hand 
belongs not to the thing [JateeJ to which it is assigned. The whole ends in pulling to 
silence [iiigruha-st’lianii] the opponent. 

After lilt! acquisition of the knowledge above-meiilioiied [of the existence of God, by 
inference, through these pndart’lifTsj, tin? person under its infiuence con.stantly meditates 
on spirit, and llms destroys all false ideas, though he still continues subject to the fruits 
of birtli^ and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the progress of obtaining libera- 

Z z 
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tion, first, false ideas from whir.L desires arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit 
and demerit, springing fjoin passion, are also destroyed, and with them the cause of 
birth, as well as the body and all its s(^tows : tlieii follows liberation. 

T'liero are four kinds of evidence [prllmanit] : that of the senses, that arising from in- 
ference, from comparison, and from testimony. The evidence denominated prutukshn, or 
that derived from the senses, or from the pereep ii)n of an object known before, does 
not admit of mistake or uncertainty. Tlie evidence termed iliioomanh, [inference] is of 
three kinds, viz. Poorvimit, or the inference of the ellet l fioni the cause; <2. Shushuveit, 
or the inference of the cause from thecfl'ect; and :J. Sainanyolo-dnshtiJiig. The first 
kind is thus illustrated: from the sight of a dark cloiiij, an inference is drawn that there 
^\ill be rain. The second is illuslratcd by inferring fixnn the swell ol a river, that rain has 
descended. The oilier kind of inference, which lias no ininiediale couiieclion with cause 
and elfect, happens when a person secs sonielhiiig, and, having ascertained it to be com- 
posed of earth, denominates it a thing (diivyfi). The capacity possessed by things of re- 
ceiving a denomination, form.® another ground of inference, as does the essential dificr- 
ciicc s’.ibsisliiig between things, as, such an animal cannot be a shetip, it therefore must 
he a deer, for it has large horns. llie evidence denominated oopnmann, arises from 
comparison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful person are tcrined shiib- 
tin, of which there are two kinds, one » apuble of picsenl proof, and the other that which 
a waits completion fiom the events of a future slate. 

C. How many things \prikinvyrt] are there respecting which evidence is sought P Tne 
answer is, s]fint,body, tin* senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, inniiri or iiihid, ex- 
citation, error, transmigration, the conse(|ueiiccs of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spiru 
i> that wiiich is distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and knowledge. 'Ifie 
body is that in which are found pursuit, the senses, joy, and sorrow The separate 
cajiacity of smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the siicics. The senses are 
derived from, and employed upon, the five primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, 
and vacuum, the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and sound. Intellect 

* The coiiuucntaturs ob^>ervc here, that joy and sorrow do not |)r(>pL‘i']y belong to body, for they arc not 
found in a dead body; but that OoutUmii’s mcuniiig must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit 
as clothed with a hotly. 
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is llic same as knowledge. Tlie Aicully that receives ideas suparately, is called miinn. 
*J'he excitation vhich a ])er8on feels when about to speak, or U» act, oi U> form id' as, 
is called priivrilttM'. l)esir<‘, envy, fascination, i^c. which also excite i<. action, are call* 
I'd faults. A perpetrral .succession of birth and death till the person obtains lib'. .ration, i.s 
called pretyhbhavii, or transmigration.^ Me who is properly sensible of the t vils of this 
perpetual subjection to birth and death, will seek liberation. Some afiirin, that death is 
to be identified with the completion of those enjoyments oi sufferings which result from 
accountability for the actions performed in preceding births; others call the dissolution of 
the union between the animal soul and the body, death; and others contend, that death 
is merely the dissolution of the body. Birth is that w hicli forms the lie between tlie animal 
soul and the body. The fruits of actions arc, those present acts of religion and irreli- 
gion which arise out of desire and error. Some say, that the \c‘r\ body, the seirses, and 
the faculties also, are the fiuits of actions. Sorrow is identifK'd w itli pain. Plc'asure 
arises out of pain ; and hence ]>h!asure itself is in fact pain. Tlu.‘ liberation of the animal 
soul consists in its entire emancij)ation from sorrow, and from birth. 

.'h Doubt which arises rc.specliiig the real identity of an object, is denominated 
.<^7///////, as when a person, seeing a cloud, is nneertain whether it is compostnl of dust or 
of smoke. This may arise from there being in the object before us both common and 
extraordinary propcM lic's, or from dilfeienrc 411 testimony respecting it, or from doubts 
whether the judgment w’e form of the thing be correct or not. This sijiigshuya is re- 
moved, when, of Iw'o contradic tory ideas, mic is preferred. 

4. That object w’bich desire of enjoyment has made necessary, is denominated /zrw- 
dhanii-pruyojunu. That w hich is secondary, or an assisting cause in obtaining a good, i.s 
denominated upj'udltami’-j^riiyojrnu . 

5. An exam})le or simile w hich at once proves a fact and satisfies an objector, is called 
drishtaniu. 

G. An undoubted decision lespecting the meaning of the shastru, is culled siddhantA. 
js is likewise the decision where two opponents come to an agreement^ as well as when a 

Z z 2 
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certain iuterpretation meets willi universal consent. This latter is the ease when none of 
the shastrhs give a difl'ereni meaning, but all agree in the meaning assigned, and also when 
a person is able to bring the evidence i»f others in favour of his own opinion. When 
the establislinient of one truth equally establishes, without contradiction, a second, it 
is called udliikiiruuu-^siddhaiitu. When a person- describes a fact in figurative language, 
but when the meaning is admitted by all to be incontrovertible, this is termed hbliyoo- 
pngiimu-siddhanlu. 

7. ihifi/m u inr.ludt?s prntigiia, hetoo, oodahurunii, ooj>nnuyn, and nigninnnn. A simple 
proposition is denominated prntignn; that which is offered to establish a proposition re- 
ceives the name of hetoo; the proofs by which this h^too is made good, arc called ooda- 
linrunri; that which strcngtliciis these proofs is oop^mnyu; the suniiiiing up of these proofs, 
shewing the establishment of the proposition, is termed nigiiinhnu. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed turkku, and is thus conducted : If there be no cause, 
there can be no effect. J'urtlier to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author lays 
down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument u person overcomes his oj>ponent, and establishes his own 
proposition, this is termed nirnuifu- * 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series of propositions is called radu. 
In this case a moderator is not necessary ; but when the parties enter into close discussion, 
and examine each other’s arguments, a moderator is requisite : a moderator should pos- 
sess a clear iiiidcrstundiiig, he should be experienced in argument, capable of patient 
and sober attention, ready in reply, fearless of conclusions, of solid judgment, accepta- 
ble to all, impartial, and religiuiis. Further, seeing that God lias placed in our nutiirc 
a disposition to err, and that at times a .sudd(*n incapacity for judgiiieiil seizes a j>cr- 
son, therefore in the discussions of Itarneil men several moderators should always be ap- 
pointefl. 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his opponent, and attempts a rcjdy in 
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a solid discussion^ it is called yw/yjii. He first objects to the proposition as incorrect, and 
then to the proofs as in sufficient, in(»reover supplies a new proposition, and shews, 
that it accords with certain opinions ; and iiiust*bc true. He adds a number of hete* 
rogcnc'ous untenable observations, wliieh he endeavours to defend, till he repeals merely 
what he had before said, and conlradicts himself. At length, he enejuires why every 
thing he urgjjs is objc^cted to, and asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the 
arguinent. This, however, is nuncly a pretext to conceal his defeat, and his incapacity 
of making further reply. 'J’he moderator now reproves him. 

1C. A jierson’s thus conliiiuiie/ to obJt‘ct to the arguinent of another, through a mere 
desire of viclorv, is te rmed ntttnda vadu, 

l.’j. In ht fica-ldtasN there an* five di\isioiis, vi/. snvxnbhicharn, viiooddhu, sruprutipfik- 
bhu, usiddlu'c, ard vadliii. 'I'he assignment of a plausible though fiilsc reason to establish a 
proposition, is called lietvva-bhasu. Agreement as well as disagreement in locality between 
the cause and the effect, is te rmed snvvubhic haru, of which this is one of thrc‘e instances, 
W hen a pe rson contends that smoke must exist in a certain place^ because that place 
contains fire, his piopositioii is open to objection, for from a red hot bar of iron smoke 
does not proceed. When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it is called 
virooddhn, as when he says, I saw an c»bjecf, and ascertained that it was a man, because 
it had four legs. W hen two reasons, which aj»peai ecpially strong, but one of which is 
false, are connected willi a pr(»positioii, this is termed sntprutipiikshu. This applies to 
the attempts to pi ove that there is no (iod, in which the mere arguments may ap})ear to 
be equally strong on both sides. W hen the proof of a projiosilion is not in itself decisive, 
but needs to be establisiied by [not)f, it is called iisiddhee, in which also there are three 
divisions. W hen the j)rools otVered in favour of a proposition, instead of establishing its 
truth, tend to overturn it, this is called vailliii. 

14. Of chain there are three kinds, viz. vak-chula, samanyn-chnlu, and oopncharu-chulo. 
The first exists when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of conveying an 
erroneous idea, as, a ])erson affirms that kiiic have horns, when it may be objected that 
a calf has no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too general a iiiaiuier, as, 
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M'hen lift says such an object can be acconiplisbed by man ; to wliich it may be objcict- 
ed, that it cannot be done by a lame man. The tliini is realized wluai a person, call- 
ing one thing by the name of another, rays, I’lie market is very noisy,” intending to 

say, that the people assembled in tlie market arc^ very noisy. 

« 

15 . When a person is unable to support an argument, but, on the contrary, lays him 
self open to refutation, it is called jV/Zec. 

It). When an opponent is so completely oveieonie in ai‘^umcnt as to be reproached 
in his judges, it is called uigrriltiA-sCliana. 

[Here the explanation of the sixteen piularl’hn.<? is closed, and the author, begiiming 
with sungshoyn, the third pfidairha, re|)lie.s to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from similar or dissimilar properties, 
for, if a person sees a hors<i at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse or an 
ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. Wo this Goiilumij replies, that 
111 speaking of doubt, he meant to coniine it to a case in which similar propel lies, im- 
perccptibilitv of difference, and want of decision of mind, were united, lliis opponent 
now adds, that neither in these ciicuiiistainfes can doubt arise, and asks, where this iiii- 
cerlaiiity and want of coueeption are found, in lln^ ohjucl seen ? or in ihe mind ? It must 
be ill the mind ; and if these things exist in the mind, then every thing will be in a slate 
of uncertainty. Goutumu again explains, and says, that where similar piojiciiics exist, 
for want of decisive marks of diff erence, doubt w ill exist. It is true, tlie mind is sub- 
ject to the evidence of the senses, but for waul of a more perfect uud decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence asserted to arise from pru- 
Uikshti, unoomatiCi, oopnmanh, and shubdu. The senses were created to give the know- 
ledge i>(‘ objects : therefore objects must have existed before the senses, and indepen- 
deiitiy oi them, for there would have been no reason in creating tlic medium of know^- 
Icdge, had there not been something upon which this medium should be exercised. You 
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before affirmed, he adds, that when the senses become exerci*^^^! on an object, that object 
ber.ornes known (prnl :ksliii), but as all objects necessarily existed before the senses, the 
s:'nses conld not In* necessaiy to their existence.* Priimanu (proof) must be common to 
past, pi 'Sent, and fiitnrc time; but, according to your acknowledgment, there was a time 
\vlien iJ did not exist. ir}ou say, that obje cts and the eviu« iire of their <‘xistence exi.st 
at once, this al'.o is mistake, fur we obtain all our kn(»wledge gradually; as, lirsl, the 
names of things ai* given ; llien tliis name is sounded; tin. sound is to be heard; its mean- 
ing is be understood, and after this tlie* knowledge of tin* thing is obtained. To all this 
(jonlijiiHi re plies, It you maintain that nothing is capable of jiroof, I would ask whence 
yon will oj)tain prool ut yonr own proposition, that nothing can be proved.? Therefore 
you stand condemiu'd by yonr o\s u argnineiit. 'I'hc opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning; hut tliat he meant to atUnii, that there was no such thing as sub- 
staiici' : that every thing was vacuum ; and tliat therefore objects, and the evidence of 
their existence, must botli la* mislal.e, and can only be admitted in an accommodated 
sense. Cioutninii shews, that tins proposition is unteiiuble, and illustrates his argument 
by the e.xample of a drum, wlucli must have had an existence before the sound which 
proceeds from it reaches the ear : here the proof in sound, and the object of proof the 
drum ; but in tin: iii.staiice of the sun displaying objects, we liave fij’st the proof, or the 
manifester, the sun, and next the things manifested, visible objects; another proof arises 
from lire and smoke, both which exist at the*saine moment. AMierefore, from hence it 
is manifesl, tiiat wherever the proof of things can be united to that xvliich is to be pro\- 
ed, such firoof will be establislu'd. Th<^ proof derived from the .senses only is next ob- 
jected to, and the understanding, it is coiiteiidtul, is the only proper witnes.s. Goutuiriu 
admits, that the uiulerstanding is the most proper witness ; but still contends, that tiie 
senses, as supplying proof of thiiig.s, must be admitted also as witiiesscxs. I'he objecloj 
now urges, that by the ackuoxvledgineiil, that the iindei standing is necessary toconlirni the 
testimony of the senses, the iinperfectioii of the evidence ol the senses is acknowledged, 
their testimony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, he continues, that the 
senses alone are competent to supply sufficient evidence of things, iiiiglit I not affirm, that 
there is no need to .search for evidence, things having lh(?ir own evidences in themselves.? 
Goutumu says, the evidence which ndales to objert.s is of two kinds, that xvhich needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de[>ends upon the sight of others for 
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manifestation, but the eyes are possessed ol an inherent energy, so that other assistance 
is umiecessary. 


Respecting tlie evidence of the senses, it is farther objected, that as the senses depend 
upon union to spirit for the power they possess, their being called evidence is not to be 
admitted. Goutumu admits, that the union of spirit is necessary, but that this does nol 
affect the argument, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as spaet* and time , 
but spirit nierely assists in forniiiig general ideas; the senses individuate objects. A 
man in a state of profound sliiep is awaked by the sound of thunder; in this iiist:nic(^ 
the ear alone is the means of evidence, for the senses and spirit had no intereoiirse at the 
time ; so also when a person in deep thought is suiklddx surpriz(Ml hy the touch ot iirc, 
the first impression is on the sense of fending, and afterward*- spirit is awakened to a sense 
of danger. It is still objected, lliat these illustrations are falsi*, for very often, when a 
person’s thoughts are intonsejy fixed on an object, the sens(*s do not assist him in disco- 
vering a fraud whi< li may lx* pra<*tised upon him : to this (.ioutumu replies, tliat this is 
a mere accidt'iilal fault, arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. Again, 
the olijector pleads, that uhal Ooiitninri calls the evidenei' of the scnst?s is merely infer- 
ence, for that every olject is seen only iinperfeetly, and therefore a great part of Avhat is 
knoMii about it musi be from inference, (iouinmn says, the constituent parts of any 
thing, thougli not seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is essential to the 
whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of tilings arising from inference. An opponent 
thus objects to inference from cflVcts : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, that 
there has been rain ; but it may lia\c happimed that this swell has been caused by the 
breaking down of an embankment. Goutumu replies, that t!ie increase of a river through 
an obstruction being removed is but small ; but that the sw ell of a river from the rains is 
prodigious. 


The objector next calls upon Goutumu to establish the proposition, that the proofs of 
things apply to lime as past, present and to come, and maiiilains, Uiat present time is a 
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nori-eiitity : \vc can never say, Time is ; while we arc uttering the words, it is gone. C jou- 
tnniu contends, Uiat if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor the luliire can 
be maintained, for they belong to each other ; abd the very idea of any thing being pve^ 
sent or visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector enquires whctlier this compari- 
son be partial or whether it extend to the whole form ^tlie thing by which the com- 
parison is made ? If it shouhl be said, that comparifon einhnires the whole of the ob- 
ject, then yon will be compelled to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same 
form and species one w'itli anotln If it be said, that the comparison must nearly meet 
in all parts, then you must compsire a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate 
comparison. if it be said, the comparison may resciuble in some small measure the 
objtct allud<‘d lo, it will be the comparison of a graiii of miislard-j-etd with Sooincroo. 
To all this Goutuinn thus replies, the comparison for which 1 contend is that which is 
ever perfect, as that between the moun and the human fac (?. The objector, taking up 
the argunieiit of the Voislieshikn school, now contends, that what Goutiiiiin culls proof 
from cotn|iarisoii is the .same thing as proof from inference. Goutnnin, on the other 
liand, maintains, that there is a leal distiiiotion between inference and comparison ; that 
when jm)of is to be derivtsi from inhrence, it is necessary that there should be entire 
union between the ca.i^.; a.ici the effect; but this is not iicccssaiy to establish a proof 
from coiiiparison. Still, liowever, lie acknowledges that tlieit^ is some :igTe<*inciit be- 
tween cuxiiparison and inference. 

'riie <>bjector d(?ni(‘.s, that sound can be considered as forming a distinct medium of 
.jwoof, and pleads, that it is the same ;»s iiifereiice ; that sound is the cause, anil that the 
ineaiiiiig is inscparalily united to it, and inferred from it. Gloiitniiiri denies the exist- 
ence of this inseparable union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn is call- 
ed by ns jhvn, but by the nilecbrhhs hniikoo ; the proof from sound therefore cannot 
belong to inference. When a ju'rson is cominaiidefl to bring any tiling to another, lie 
does not understand (he words by infeience, but attends to their literal meaning; and it 
is III this form that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce ot lite, and 
respecting invisible objects ; in the latter case, the shastru is that which gives efficacy 
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to sound. The objector here says, Your shastra is false, for the benefits it promises are 
not realized ; and the methods it takes to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove 
that it is false. Goutumu reminds the objector, that the shastru holds forth invisible 
blessings, and therefore if these are not visible, the shastru is not to be blamed : but there 
are also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastru : the pious man is every where 
honoured ; he is never despised; and the reason why benefits resulting from religion are 
not more visible is because men are not more perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things should be confined to four, the 
senses, inference, comparison, and sound, since, beside these, there aie three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and noii-cutity . Goutrimu, in re- 
ply, contends, that the two first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs to 
inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutuinn, that the shastru is uncreated, for al! 
the words of which it is composed are of human composition, to be at all understo<»d 
the V are dependent upon the faculty of hearing ; and they are subject to decay : the source 
of sound IS the power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if the v^du were uncreated, 
there would be no need of the organs of speech. [Here Gautninu, to a coiisideiabit' 
hnglli, pursues tlw argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to be of human in- 
vention, and not as his opponent supposes uncreated]. 

* 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual repetition of alphabetic sounds 
without any beginning, for men repeal the letters as those w'hich have ever had an ex- 
istence. Ciouluinu says, if sound:^ were uncreated, we should not depend on the con* 
slant reiteration of these sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one form, 
but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are the symbols of thing.s : the power ot 
sound lies in expressing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, dial the senses are the same as spirit, according to the ex* 
pressioiis, /am blind;” ** 1 am deaf.” But, says Goulvimri, this would be giving to each 
individual fi\c spirits, according to the number of tl e senses ; one w ould be the seer, ano- 
ther the hearer, &.c. There must be therefore one sp rit, and that separate from the 
senses. The objector here asks, If there be one spaii, why are not all the pow'eia of the 
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senses put in motion at once by tbfs spirit t Goutumii says, Each sense has its separate 
office, but spirit is st rved by tliein all : when one sense (^tbe sight) is destroyed, bow 
does tlie person remember objects formerly seen, if the sense itself be spirit, and that 
exist no longtT ? 

Oilier unbelievers coutoud, that body is the same as spirit, for that men f»a\, “ 1 am 
while i am <!orpulciii,’' &c. Gouttmiii says. If the body be spirit, then when you 
burn or Imrv the body, you become guilty of the crime of murder ; but upon our prin- 
ciples, that spirit is indestructible, be who burns a dead body is not u iiiuiderer, for the 
Ilian w hose body is consumed still lives ; the destruction of the body is not the destruc- 
tion of spirit, but ol the dwelling-^ilace of spirit. The objector now turns on Goutii- 
mn, and says, Acc.ording to this reasoning, the term death lias no ineaiiiiig, for it is not 
the l)ody which r/iVs, because the body is iiiaiiiinatc matter ; and it is not the spirit, for 
sjiiril is indestructible. Goiitnnin admits, that the wnnl ileatli in tliis case is used in a 
qualified sense, and that it is < ailed the death of spn if nit!rcly as it is the dissolution of 
tlie tenacious union betw ecu the soul and the animal spirit. 

Others coiiiciid, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is the same with spii it, agreeably 
to th(^ expression, I do not nMiieinbei ,” &c. Goutiunu says, This is incorrect, lor 
tlicsc words themselves pr a spirit distinct from ihe faculty of reason ; the person 
ini'ans to say, “ J am endeavouring to remember, that which in my mind I hud Jost." 
J'urthei , if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, that when the mind w'aiidcr- 
e.d, the body would be without a soul. 

Ooulamri next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, because it is distinct from body. But 
to this it is objected, that when the body dies nolliing is left ; nothing to prove that any 
part of the man remains. (.■ouUiiiiu says, the spirit passes into anotluM' slate, and must 
therefore be a separate bidiig ; and this may be inferred from a chihrs being subject to 
fears and other seiisutioiis which it could never have acquired but from the impressions 
received in preceding forms of e.xistence. To tliis the oppoiuait replies, that these sen- 
sations aiVoid no proof of the existence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing 
into a succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere constitution of nature : it 
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would be as correct to say, that the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lo- 
ins proves that it lias a soul, and that it learnt lliest* maiks of joy and fear (contracti- 
on and expansion) in some former biirii. Goulnmn maintains in reply, that these ac- 
tions of the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of a child. 

Jlie opinion of another class of disputants is now brought forward, that in the coir li- 
tiition of nature tlu^re is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but lhatt.wery thing 
is to be resolved into constituent parts. Goutiiinu i-oiiluies tliis by three observations, 
that when the branches are sevt;red from the trunk, the tree does not die j that if a iiiul- 
tiliidc of constituent parts be destiojed, they do not retain their specific (|ualities, but 
all assume one quality diflerciit from these parts ; and lastly, that the idea oi death up- 
on this system could not be maintained, for that tlie coiislitnenl ]>arts remain after the 
consummation ot death. 

(^onthnni next loiquires into the number of elements of which the ]>ody is compound- 
ed, addin;:. Uu ! the principal element is inatU i, since the? pi c‘domiiianf qualities of mat- 
ter an; als<» pn <toieiiiant in the body, viz. smell and liardne.ss. Some alledge, that l>o- 
dies are entirely (.om)U)sed of earth, water and liglit, for that smell, coldness, and heal 
are found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, for that we see in bodies 
the pow'€?r c*r respiral ion, &c. And others pU ad for a iifti’. properly in Ijodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The parlieulars of these different 
opinions are to be found in the coiiinient (Llhashynj. 'J'he commentator next mentions 
an idea maiutuined by the sougiilus, tliat there aie only four primary ele.mcaits, and that 
space has no existence, for that all space is filled with air. Goiiluina aflirms, that bo- 
dies are in their uiigiii mere earth, and that the other I'.lements arc afterwards joined Ic 
bodies for the purposes of existence. 

Goutnmn next enters on an examination into the power of the senses, and contends 
that the weat of vision is the pupil of the eye, and not tiie iris. An opponent objects 
to this, tliat the pupil is too small a body to embrace large objects, and that therefore 
the whole eye must be engaged in the work of vision. Goutimiu replies, that the scat 
of vision must be confined to ihul part of the eye which is made up of light (lezii) ; and 
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that as the blaze of a lamp is capable of the greatest compression as well as expansion, 
so the t6zri of the eye is possesseil of the same quality. When the j>owcr of vision 
falls upon :i tiaiispannil body, it sees through it,* but when it falls upon an opaque bo- 
dy, it re sts on the suiTaci*. 'The objector enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] 
of thcr>i‘ is <-oiiliiied In tlir pupil of this member; and (ioutiiinii, in repiv, quotes the 
case of animals possessed of night-vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to Im- full of te/ft. The objerfor now urges, that man has only one sense and not five, 
and that this one* is the skin, for that . skin c:oiii]>rizes all t!u five senses. Goutainii savs, 
if this \\ (*n* the ease, then all the impressions of the senses would be one and tlie same, 
and V. e iniisi tall hearing, '.f'. by one name, contact; but we know, from the 

vo:n ol all ant: ju ami t»t all liie. slia>trns, that theie aie live senses; and that the iiii- 
(h ' amli' in »t.s opt ruiion^, uses ail tin iivi* senses for the different purposes of life. 
I' ' .i.l.'ie.'i 1. »■ list' a'.i.l edtaiiity of tin* senses, the power of ascertaining truth will 

b» lO-'Uan.' ..n il ( ai; never obtain linul liLunalion. 

^ioutrniih next leaelies, that rarili possesses four of the live properties of the senses, 
.‘‘Ci'iii, taste, lorm anil contact; tliat water posMxsses taste, form, and contact; that light 
pov,.st’sses only foim and contact ; lliat aii possesstxs only the power of sound and contact ; 
and that t<» space belongs only tb(* properly of sound. Jle niaintaiiis, that the live 
Senses are derivt'il from the five primal \ elements; that each sense embraces the proper- 
tv of the element bom which it i.s derived: for iiistanci, the eai ^ i.s ileiived Irom vacuum, 
and lienee posse.ssts tin; power ol sound ; the nose is derived from earth, and in eonse- 
fjm'iK i* possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. Hut if different properties 
belongeil to one sense, tliat sense wonhl possess the pf»\ver ol different senses, which is 
not the case. '^F'he objeelor here observo.s, that not only scent is found in earth, but a 
liquid properly likewise. (ioutuniri admits, that the creator, wheaicr God or nature, 
ha in all tin* parts of his work, united different elements, though ever} element pre- 
serves its own properties. 

The saukyus affirm, that the principle of knowledge is one and eternal, and illustrate 
this idea by ihi* senlence, What I torinerly saw, that I iiovv touch.” Goutrunu confutes 
this proposition tluis ; If you niaintuiii that the principle of knowledge is eternal, you roust 

' The power of hearing ia iinpUoil. 
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admit that it is also inicliarigeable ; but a man often says/^ that whlcli 1 once knew, I have 
now forgotten/* Here the greatest cliange has taken place betwixt the person knowing 
and the thing known. You, addressin|; tiic sankyns, also maintain, that the understand- 
ing takes the form of its own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of knowledge ; 
but if so, then knowledge can iievcTbeone and eternal, for the iiiidcrslanding iiiust change 
with every object with which it becomes identified. And if the understHiiding be ever 
the same, then its operations must partake of the same property, and the expression, I 
know not,” can find no place among men. LVoni hence w ill appear llie falsehood of the 
doctrine of the sankvii ])hilosophers that the uiiderstaiiding, when emancipated ti om the 
influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

GonlnmS next empiires into the nature of tlui under.stanamg * iv i:, agreeably lo the 
Houddlius, lobe identified with the senses, or, according to a scci ol more daring unbe- 
lievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these persons be says, Jiolh your systems 
must be wrong, for, after any one of the senses has been desUoytMl, and tlie ol>j(a:t too tip- 
on which that sense was employed, the man still retains the power oi rt'.inembe'ing boUu 
If the understanding w ere the same us the senses, the uiiderstuiiilmg and the st^nscs would 
ahvays be united, but wc often find one of the s»*uses employcal on an object, w ben the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And fui tluT, every person is susceptible of desire and 
abhorrence, but these feelings must be apptnidcci to knowledge, tor lliey cannot be parts 
cf visible objects, nor of the sons<*s. From hence liien it is evident, that the iinderstuiid- 
ixig !s something separate fnmi the senses and fioni visible objects. '^Fhe churvvakus, 
who identify the body with spiiit, [dead, that as desire and abhorreiict: h^ ve tlieii eat in 
the body, if knowledge be in union w'itb them, its seal also must Ixi the body : u*»d add, 
it is plain, that desire must belong to the body, as we see the body, under tim influence 
of desin*, full of activity. Goutumn maintains, that these tlir e, desue, ablior^'cnce and 
knowledge, must belong to the living principle ; and if a living p’*nK.ipIc he admitted, in- 
ert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in a state of death is inert, and w^e are 
sure it is not then the .subject of desire, &c. The exertions made by the body unde*' the 
influence of desirt- are to be attributed to the animating and indwelling spi. it. Nor can 
desire, abhorrence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning faculty, (mnnu), for 
miinn can do nothing without t\ie anltnating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
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chaiijfealility. If therefore these three are neither in the sense.s, in the body, nor in the think- 
int* lae.nlry, wh(Me are we to seek for theini’ They do exist, and they must therefore be 
sought for in sonitihiiij; not yet mrutioned, and that must be a living principle, and what 
we call spirit. Kenieinliranc** also must be considered as a quality of spirit, for it par- 
takes of the nature of knowledge, as is seen vxlicii it brings to remembrance that wiiich 
was before known. An objci loi here asks, how remembrance can be a part of knowledge, 
seeing knowledge is said to be subjeet to decay ; for bow can knowledge give rise to that 
which it lias U)st. Cioutumn sa^s in answer, that knowledge produces impressions, and 
that \ hen tliese impressions meet with some, assistant, leinenibrance is produced. These 
assislauts are a (i\ed iiiinii, eslabli^ truths, that which has hecn committed to memo- 
ry, tile n .iiue of eausr and effect, sMuiilaiiiy f»f form, union arising fiom depeiidance, joy 
and SOI row, religion and uk lie ion, 


Oouliiiiin next describes {\\v. succession of ideas, viz. that one idea remains in the mind 
only til) the next is forme d. I'o this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such a rapid 
manner, how' should impressions lu? wrought by that which is so transient. Goutiinni 
says, that the uncli i standing is united to (he aiiiiiiating principle as the lightning to the 
clouds, and not to iiunt matter; and that therefore ideas being united to a living princi^ 
pie must be fixed. Aiiollier opponent nn\iutains, that as each person possesses rive 
senses, wdiicli are the media of know ledge, whenever all the senses are employed at once, 
a rational agent must be required for eacli. I'lie sage now answers, that this idi a is 
untenable ; for th<‘ fact is that several ideas never enter the u tide rsta tiding at once, but 
by succesMion, notw ilhstandiiig the senses may all appear to be oceupietl at the same mo- 
nient; for the iiiidt islanding is one. To this the objector say s, it is very evident, tliat 
a person eating a hard sulis lance has all the senses exc^rcised at once, and lias separate 
ideas coiuiccUhI with the senses at the same moment, as, ideas coiniecled with contact, 
taste, smell, sound and ionu. 'J1ic sage meets this by saying, that however plausible 
tills may appear, > el the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and that there- 
foie, though every idea arises and dies in succe.ssion, yet it appears as though many ideas 
w ere foimetl at once. Tliis is illustiaied by the rapid motion of a shaft, which, in a state 
of extreme velocity, aj>pcais to the observer as a regular circle. 
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The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the arhntns, that the body springs from 
nature, and has no creator *, that mind is a natural faculty of the body ; and that the sor- 
rows and joys of the body are to be ascribed to this faculty of body, viz. mind or rr/j- 
son. Goutumu asks, what nature is, wliether jt be something identified wdtii tilings them- 
selves, or whether it be separate from them ? If it be suiii, that it is to be identified with 
things themselves, then yon make tlic cause and the effect the same ; or if you mean that 
nature is sonietliing separate from things, then vvliat have yon obtained by your obji eti- 
on, for this which yon call nature must be eoinpetent to the work of creation, and 
this is what we call God r 

Goiitiimu now c\'[dains that which is called doshh, or evil, and mentions three’ evils 
as comprehending all the rest, viz. ciressive attachment [ragtij wdiich giv(?s vise to evil 
desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of another, to desire of aiiothers w< allli, to 
thirst after wealth, to unwillingness to ex}>end wealth, to unjust desire aftt r ain^tlier’s 
wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious pride, "i'he m?xt error is enntih/, from 
which arise anger, envy, injuriousiiess, implaeableiiess, and revenge. Hie third is //i- 
Jatualion{mo\\\\)j which includes error, doubt, incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, 
fear, and sorrow’ (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some persons believe, says 
Goutdmu, that the knowledge of God will at once destroy all these errors ; but this is 
incorrect : by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, and then, as a con- 
sequence, their attendant errors cannot remaiti ; so that, as the commcntulor says, Di- 
vine know ledge is the destroyer, cither imiiiediately or mediately, of all error. 

After this, Goutiimh proves the existence of spirit in man from the doctrine of trans- 
migration, observing, that if there be the re-appearaiice of ihti man, he must have had a 
previous existence ; and that indeed men are born to die, and die to be born. 

The shoonyn-vadees affirm, that from non-entity all things arose; for that every thing 
sprung to birth from a state in which it did not previously exist : that entity absolutely 
implies non-eiiiity, and that there must be some power in non-entity from which entity 
can spring ; tlie sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence or non-cxist- 
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enct* of a sprout. Houtuinii denies that vaciiuiii is the rause of exishjuco ; and affiruis 
fhat the cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for seed wlien sown caimti? 
spring to life w'ithoiit rain ; or if a latent principle of life, or an enibrj/f) state ofexistencr, 
he jileaded for, this will subvert the iniiversallj acknovvIedgiMl tenii.s of ialln i*, maker, &<-. 
The shoonvn-vadw admits lln^ necessity of using the terms niakt r, tfve. but maintains tha! 
th(?y are mere words of course, and are oiteii used^ when the things spoken t>f aie in ii 
state of non-existence, as when men say, ‘ a son will be born,’ or 'such a person had a 
son/ Ooulumn now asks. Do you mean by this assertion, that the living principle in 
the st?ed, or that the seed itsidf, is absent: ^"oii cannot mean the former, for that which 
is destroyed can never become tiie cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, (‘xislciicc may lie prodiieed, why is not a harvest possible Irom seed ground 
into tl(»ur r And if you mean b\ non-existtaice tlie absence of the seed, I w oiihl answer, 
that non-existence can produce im vaiieU ; but tlie woiks of iiatiiie an* distingiiislud by 
an endless variety ; and tliereforo \oiir jiropositiuii is confuted. IVoni h(‘nt e it is plaiij, 
.seeing existence cannot arise from noii-existencc us a cause, that the iiist cause must be 
AOiiglit somewhere el.se. 

CJioLitiiiiiu now' engages the ve<lantees, some of whom maintain that lonmlui is t!ie only 
cause of all things; others that the universe i.s a form <»f Ibiimhn (pnniianuiU"'^' an*l others 
that the universe is a deception (vi\nrtn) 1* proceeiling from Ibimiiiii ; thus e\ehi(hn»g 
every assisting and efllicient cause, Hriimhu «;xcepted. Cioutumu, in opjxv.sition to these 
ideas, says, that an assisting cause must be acknowledged ; foi-, imle.'^s iberi' weie sncli 
an assisting cause, we sliould not see so many changes and llucluatious in the allairs ni 
the universe. The vedantee says, this iiiiisl bc^ attributed to the will ol Ciod. (iouthiiui 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to (iod, i. e. liis w ill ^ and this iinobes 
a contradiction of your own opinion, and eslablislu's two causes. If yon eoiild admit, lor 
the sake of argnmeni, these twii causes, they I would urge, that these changes aiise only 
from religion and irreligion ; and to aftirm that the th*giet's ol religion and ii religion in 

* This word conveys Iho idea oi' crliarifi:o, such as that in which vej^etahles heeonie manure, which aOer- 
wards uitdergoes a change and heeoiiic.s vct^ctablcs, aii«l which aie again roiivertcd Into aiiiinul sntistaiicc, 
&e. 

+ Thi‘ shadow ol'Ciod, or u iiiaiiilestation of liiiii which llm Hindoos compare to the deceptive appear- 
nneo of water in an empty vessel. 
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die world are appointed by the will of Ood, woulii be to uUacli an uiieliant^iiig destiny 
U) these thhiivs, widc li euiiiiot be admitted ; it must llierefoie be concluded, that tho 
iViiilii ot liiunan at tains are the caused of the changes and fluctuations that take place 
in the \v«nhi 

A diird piMson rises up in llit*. dispute, and sats, True, tiiis must be Uilinitled; die 
iruils of aelions imisl be the cause, but why then seek for a lirst cause, which you call 
(iotJ : ( jou'tiiiiiii r(*pli(.‘s to this. You liave no know ledj;e ol divinii subjeels, nor even ol 
die names ol things: was it ever known, that that which is iiianiniale could creati W c 
must admit a living cause of all things, for aetions always imply an agent, and this agent 
must be a living being. 

All op]H)nent, aildressing (joutuinfi, says, when you use these expressions, this is not 
thaty or, this is not //w, you divitle the universe into existence and non-existenci* ; hut 
in this you ('vr, for non-existence is the same w’ith cxistenee, otherwise, there must be an 
iufmite series of noii-exisleiices. (ioutniiiii urges in n'ply, that if non-exislence w ere 
tiie same as exislenee, vve should be able to pmcidve in it the same r|ualiti(^s of contact, 
'UielJ, &.C. as ill material things, but this is not the ease. P'urtlier, iioii-existeuce'is one 
and the same, but those things in which are comprized what \vc call cxistema^ are iufi- 
iiitelv various: iherforc, llial which admits of only one delmition, and that which is so 
infmit :lv varied, can never be denominated one and die same. 

/Vuollu'r opponent is now brought forw'ard, who maintains, that there is no powei be- 
yond animal life ; and that this aiiiiiiul soul, through the slitriiglh of W'orks of merit or 
cleiiunit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the miseries of men. (ioutuinu denies 
this, and declares, that from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testimony, we 
perceive that the animal soul is subject to mistake, to incapacity; and to weakness; that 
actions are evanescent, and that the fruits of works an* also destitub^ of life; therefore, 
b* meet the circumstances of this cas<^, a Being is wanted, possc\sse<l of constant wisdom^ 
will, ifec. separated from the animal soul, to wiioni the prayers of the whole earth may btJ 
addix'ssed ; and this being is spirit — God the creator, the teacher of men by means of 
tlui vedu, whose existence we ascertain IVuiii his works. 
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A.notlu*r srrl maintains, lliat llip rartli in all its forms spraii" into omsIoik c \vith(nit 
i causf* and of itsi lf, likr lilt* lu-.nilifni foatliors in the tail of the pcurork. (Muitrinni 
says, bitt when you use the word without a raui^e [nniinittn], you a linit that then‘ is a 
word to e.\}>ress a cause Lnimittii], and therefore the thinjj itstdl must exist, 

Goutnmu asks those who pronounce eveiv thing inconstant, as being siihjert to biiiii 
and death, whe^llier they believe that space* €*xisled bclore creation. Il tlu'.re \\as space, 
then, beside divisions of time, there may be what may be called undividi d time. 'J'o 
another, wlio uilinns that every thing is iindecayable, and who founds his o])iiiioii on 
Uie acknowletlg'(’d principles ot (^^mtuinii, that aUiins aiul s]>ace are eternal, Caoiituinu 
replies, that there is no arguing agajiist the senses : we dail> sc‘e prodiietion and destruc- 
tion in every form. Sliuidd >on plead that every thing must be t ternal, because, it is 
derived from nnereated atoms, yon would be cpiile as c.orrect in saying, that a broken 
vessel must be eternal, because the original former of all things was (iinl; and by this 
i>pinion yon imitate those who are hostile to the being ol a (iod, for yon oMMinrn the 
whole ordiu' of <*reation and destriu'tiou which he has estahlished, J'he opponent asks 
wliat these terms creation and destruction mean — Is creation more than an appt'arance, 
and destruction more than a ilisappearance H ^riiis question is answered in liie Shnhdii- 
M unyalokii. 

* 

Some actions give rise to inmuMliale eonseqiicnces, as reading produce's immethalc 
knowh'dge ; but the cultivator n'ct ives the Irnit cd Ins lahoiirs at a luture piuiod ; and 
m the saint! maiiiier, the fruits of religious or wicked actions are to be reaped in a lii- 
inre stale. Against this sentiment a pt!rson rises up and muiiitains, tlial aclioiis do 
not resemble seed, but Minish as soon as comniilled, it is not pos^iblo tiiat the\ should 
produce future misery, (ioutumii says, from actions arise merit and dt'inerif, and though 
tin* actions may not be permanent, lli<* invisible fruits are so. 'I'he extinction of evil 
is called nuikslih, or liberation ; birth is an evil, for nilh birth all evils are m.s<!parabl\ 
connected. In the same manner both the sliastrii and mankind use tins form of speech, 
^ood actions and evU actions ; for though actions in themselves iivv neither good nor evil, 
>el merit and demerit arise out of them, and lieiict* they are thus designated. 


Here a person maintains, that liberation, in consequence of daily unavoidable dutie- 

B b b ^ 
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vvhicli prevent the* practice of religious austerities, is uiiatlaiiialjle ; these are the cluliet. 
due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods ; and these occujn ing the whole of every 
day, lea\e no room lor ahsUaclion : to'icave tlicse duties itiiperfoimed, even in order to 
enter on the life ol uii ascetic, would he to violate and not to obey the shastru. By or- 
cnpatioii in these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this an\ietv of iniiu) Hows vari- 
ous actions ; from these a succession ol biiths, and Irom these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless .suer<‘ssi<)n. How then shonUI a j>crson attain 
liberation? Goiitimin replies, that God, in the coininands li(‘ gives, alw avs consults time, 
place, capacity, and incapacity ; and duty at one time would not be <lu!\ at anollnn : llie 
duties of a youth (of the student) are not to be pi aetised after that period is passed over 

(ioutnmh next enquirt^s into tlio method of accpiiring that kinnx h^lge of realities by 
wliich liberation may Ix' obtaim'd, '^Elie j>ride of separate' evistenee, or sedfishness, hav- 
ing entered th<‘ body, produces passion, auger, and those evils which give rise to all 
the errors of life : when a person si'es a female, though the body be made up of raw 
flesh and bones, v<d, b(‘ing full of pride and selfishness, he is ovioconu! with attaelimen! 
to lids bvHh, as though it were capable of ailording the highest happiness, and says, 
** Ah ! Ah ! thv eyes roll about like the tail of the khiinjun i tliy lij»s n*seiuhie the fruit ol 
the viiiibn thy Im.asls are like tin biuLs of llie loln.s ; thy face useiiihh's the full moon , 
the Jjaj>pine.ss ol time is all eoneentn'd in lliee. Anolhei llnis infutnated, say s, “ Hiy 
form is shining as tlie melted gold in (he enicible ; thou resemble .si the pit asure-hons; 
of cii])id ; at the sight of thv breasts ihrongli envy the ele})haut-driver pierees the kooui- 
bhM;[, of the e1e))hant ; the moon sinks into its v>ane through desire to imitate the shadow 
of tliy face. A touch from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at thy ap- 
proach a living admirer would be changed by joy into a lifeless sloiu'. Obtaining ll»ce, 
1 can face all the horrors of war ; and were J pierced by showers ol arrows, one glance 
of thee would heal all my wounds. 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the w oild, .seeing such a female, says, 
Is this l\ie form with which men arc bewitched ? This is a bu.sket covered with skin ; 

* Itn \ Momordica lucnadelgha. ; Tlit IVoiital globes of the elephant which swcU 

in the ruttiiij.’: 
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it (‘ontains fiesli^ bhxxi, and fajcrs. The stupid crcalurc who is cuptivatcd 1 »\ lids — is 
tlieiL* IccHliiif? on camon^ a j^rcatcr cannibal lliaii lie ? These persons call a tliinji made 
uj) oi saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a*face, and drink its cliuiins, as a diunk- 
ard drinks the inebiiutiii]^ li<|iu)r from his cup. They pursue, as most exc< Ilt'iit, tiie way 
which lias been pronounced beyond measure pernicious by all the wise. J caimoL con- 
ceive how this (a ieniale) can be that bewitching object to lhcsi‘ blind iulaliiale.d cica* 
lures; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) has made nothing offensive to ihem. W'hv 
should 1 b(‘ ple:ise<l or displeased with this body, composed of llesh, bones, and hvees : 
It is inv duty to seek liim who is the Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing 
whieli gives rise either to pleasure or to jiaiii. 

'Dk digumhiiih sect maintains, in opposition to (iouthni'rs opinion that the animal 
sold is (‘Ncc-edinglv rarilied and eonlined to one place, that it is of ecpial dimensions 
with the body. Another sect lielieves, that the body is made up of different members, 
but that there is no such thing as llic animal soul. J'lu^sc seels thus object to Gou- 
11111111, \o\\ <-oiisidci the aiiiinul soul as residing in one place, but then bow would it ht 
possible for sensation to be realized where llui animal soul wasuol ]>reseutr and if then 
Ik no parts nor meinlxMs in it, how' can it become unittid to other things r GoiiluiiiJ 
( <implaiiis of the impossibility of eari vmg on a discussion w itli persons so stti]>id. Eve- 
ry union in this world is of one oi otiier of these kinds, as the sii)»jK»iler and supjiorted, 
or as one thiim lioldiim some connection with aiiolhei. Fluids natnrallv mix with other 

O CO • 

things, bill <|iiicksilver does not possess this properly ; and thus the aiiimal soul is luii- 
led to the body as (piicksilvei to other bodies, that is, withoul being blended w ith them ; 
or, as the etlier, it pervades the whole. 

Goutniiui next lavs down a method for the increas<‘ of divine wisdom, which is by 
weakening our allaehmcnt to visible objects, and by lepeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away the senses by a wonderful 
jiower which they liave over lliein, and that llien*fore, though he approves of this aiU 
vicc, Goulumn iniglit as w ell tell him to iiionnt the an as to withdraw his affections from 
the world, and fix lliem on God. Cioutnuiu acknowledges that the work is difficult, ren- 
dered so by habit and slrong desiie ; but recommends that a person should resli am his 
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senses and watch against occasions of gralilication, and thus hy degrees learn the me- 
thotl ol fixing his mind on Clod. I'he Geela and otlier works teach us, that liberation 
is not attained till after many Iransmigrtilions spent in learning abstraction. 

Here an opponent asks, nhat proof there is that the merit of a person's elioi ts to at- 
tain abstraction de.scends Iroin birth to birth till he becomes perfect. W hat proof is there, 
he asks, of any birth jneeeding flie (>resent one ? W’e know on!} the jnescnl time.— 
Goutnniu says, Clod has iip|)ointed the bounds of human duly, and has deciarod that some 
actions will be followed by sorrow and others by joy ; \cl, in the practice of nhat he 
forbids, men are seen to defy even infinite power! 'J’his could not have been, had not 
an ama/ing uccnninhilion of crimes and their comscrpienees, increasing ihrongh every 
preceding birth, been bronghl to operate upon such persons in the present birth, .so as to 
ui'ge them oil to such daring and consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be jierfcetcd by the practie.i' of the eight kimls of yogh, the par- 
ticulars of which are to be found in the i'atuujnlu and other shastnis. 'I’he only diller- 
cncc between the Nyayu .system and the Palunjiilii is, that the disciples of the former 
maintain that body and spirit are distinct ; Palimjiilii’s opinion is, that spirit is not to be 
associated with «|ualitics, and lhi.s of course ( xcludes tlie agency of spirit over visible 

I 

object.s. 

Further, Goil is .said to be, says Gouthmu, the Almighty, by which we are to under- 
stand, that he is the collected sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to fondgu 
sources for his energy. 
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SECTION XXV. 

The 1 ohhcshiku p/nhsop/ii/. 

I o Kunadii, oi»c of tin; sagos, are attributed tlio Voislicshikii sootius, svliich ainouii! 
10 about live limulred and lif'ly seiitence.s, or aphorisius. These apliorisius relate to se- 
ven subjects (jniiiart’liiis) under llie following distinct lieuils, vi/. 1. //////g.s; 2. quahhcis ; 
’>. arf/fws; 4. gcHtts; specie.^; (i. i/ic inseparable conned ion of constituent parts, and 
7. non-enlihf. Aller a long (li.scussioii of the different subjects connected with this ar- 
rangeiiienl, Kuuadu drscoiiises <»u religion, riches, happiness, and iiiial liberation. 

A brief explanation ( \ riliee) of lliesi; soolrfis lias been xM'iltei), as well as a full and 
a sinalhu' coinnient, the iornier (‘iilitled .lihashvh, and the latttjr the Voisheshiku Soolro- 
pnskarii/^ A coninienl on (lie lilia.sh)n was Mriticn by Vac hnspiilce-Mishrn ; but (he on- 
ly work now read in l?engal which has any relation to llic Voislicshikii philosophy is that 
of \ ishwii-Nal hn-Sj(l(lhanln, which merely beats of l!u‘ logical terms of this sysloni and 
ol (hat of the Nyayii school : in the N yavn colleges of Bengal (he sluchuils read that part 
of \ ishwri-Nat’lui’s w’ork which ielute.s to the Vuisheshikii system, and then study the 
Nyayu; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any pundit in Bengal. A few 
ol the most learned braiiihrnis of Caleiilta, some years ago, attended the leeliiri’s of Bo- 
dhanniulu-filiiincndru Swam^’, a very learned bramhuii, born in l)ravin:,i' and obtained 
Jrom him a fiwv general ideas on the doctrines of the Voisheshiku school. — For sonieae- 
lount of Kuiiadn, llu! foundei of this sect, ilu* reader is refenrd to the 229 lh page of 
tl IS volume. 

* Tikis work is in the library helonpini; to the Society of iMissionavies at Soramporr, 

t This person informed a friend, that he remembered the Iroistinp: of the Itritidi ai I’ori .M. (;»*oro e. 
rhe last time he visited Caleiitla, Hodhaiihiidii hud travelled as a pilgrim from Itaiii* divviu ii to ilenare^ 
and back ag^ain lliirlcca times, and was then, as he said, ggiiij; to die at Heiiares. 
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SECTION XXVI 

The substance oy' the VohheshikYi system ph/ losop hi/ , as taught by Kuiiaduy extracted 

J’rom the I tHsheshika-Sbb/ ropiiskani . 

Oil ;i certain occasion, sonic of Uie disciples of Kfiiiadii waited on llie sage, and en- 
qntned of Uim how they might obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved tliat 
he w'oiihl first, in reply, give them some instructions on religion, and then on tliosc snh-^ 
jects or things connei'.ted with iIk! practice of religion. 

Kiinadii defines religion thus : those ceremonies hy the practice of which Briimlin- 
Gnanfi, or the knowledge of the divine nature, is obtained, and that by wliich all i vil is 
for ever removed, \vc call religion. 

VVithoiit a firm belief, the iluties of religion can never be practised ; and this lielid 
must have something hettcr than human testimony to re st upon ; and tln iefore, for the 
establishnient of religion in the earth, God has given I’.ie holy writings, and as tin '•e liave 
a divine origin, the faith of men may properly rest on their testimony : for the deity him- 
self has no need of tliese WTilings ; they were designed for man, and it therefore becomes 
him to receive .so iiiiportant a gift. • 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments ani wanting, and this leads 
to the discussion of thiu<ys, &c, luidcr which ln^ad are, comprized precisely* nine* divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, lime, points of the cumjiass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward t/uaUlies, as being inherent in things and made known 
by them, and these he makes to aiiiouiit to twenty-tour. + 

Actions arise out of thing.s and qualities, and by the union of things and qualities ac- 
tions become known, and therefore, after explaining things and <pia!itic\s, the sage dis- 
courses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent iViiits of actions connected 
w ith .'sacrifice' , ablutions, gifts, &c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, nurii are 

* Sonic pliK C durkticHs uniler iUo head of di-'uvyR, but Kunadb places it ainoui? non*e.i»tLtic«, as the ah- 
sciicc ol li-ht. t Sec page 397, 
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lirawii to |nacli.s«* tlic tiuiiiis o| •. ini<l 1»\ a know hal H:« .'m.r.r .\;1 r.m.st'. 

qiiciicos o( actions, such as visilini; loibuhit'u j»lact cr,iiin)Uiiipj- iDjuiu ioj hul- 

ilcii . men arc ilctciKMl iroin lh^^'^r a<’ttojj>. 

"I (» tfiini:',, qisahtics ami a<*l.iMn> bi ioif*: cxislciicr, .‘lint \ . aic al- 

s</ iiihcroui •!, aic llic n\alciial c:n:-« amj liictt. ai. t MfttaLi ti.a:; ot -inu.s ami 

sjH'Cic.*. ; linn. '- juoducc aii<{ fpc.ilitic ijuaiitjo, but 'a u.-n jn-,.. i. ,’ 

1 Uliiii'' Ml tiicii oi’ii;iii bi strov neither the in.iltiiai i a.ii-e iioi :h« « .‘ba i . imt in tin- j>i »- 

• Inclioii qnalilii“«, l»olli the iinmebiatt^ cau'.e aiui .'he < thee I an* d»*slri.>ve:| ; in liie 

dueii-.ra e!h/f l> :k lions li i ’ale , thinus aie pt»sses.sef I ef <juabties, action , and con^ 

.slum 111 pan-. ^-vHiaiilies aia. ininieiit in tliinua : tlu\ do n* ! possess onalitjes. Actum 

cv.»nta< lo one thinv;' it contains lu itlua tpaalitie:: noi elie* k , Liciion m its ojx ralions 
not oi pt nden! on t lieets. Om cause ii'.e to inaii’. < Itecls, \i/., to union, to 

-ejeti ! I. »n allei ha. inv bicn unlit d, to sj>et‘il, Xv . I ta piodnct oiii: t.htet I tlu! ninon »>1 
■-CW rat tee t . ai'c sonn'tiiiies net'cs.^aio , as, i<» linow a suhsiaiice n[u\aids, the lunon or 
lilt iianti svilh the sniistance, lieaMiiess in tiie subslanct , and efTort m iht 'diiowti. No 
cjVi’ct tan t'Mst WiliMoit a cause; tins »s a setllcd a\it>ui, ^isoul i I’ni l>» o|»j‘t)st <i, co 
lUiiv as well adtl, that wlieit* i llecls aie iu»t \jMlde tiitu i> n<^ < auM . I i ■ uutUislaiui- 
:n^, when nntlt:r the inibicm «; oi t oinnn>u ami thstiiict ideas. distin‘in:'>ijes ijetsx ecu tiial. 
which is <- oinmon and that which *s pailu »lai . in ihiuiis, ttuahiit s, aiul actions, ihal 
wiiicli is couinnm is loiuid tt» a ou :u extent, aiiti that whu ii is pin t.cnlar is iiu'ce Ncarce. 
ll it b(‘ asked wliellu r the It.rni connnon lieie iisetl he sonietlnu^ tie-tinel iVtnn limits, 
It !•> aiisw 01 ed, that this term is v»ijuinall\ and iiee.« s'*Lody t onnecteil wiih ihim^-, and j'. 
not iheieloic separate tVoiii tlieiii. It is eiistoma:;. ttv apph, tlie U’lius exisit :ic^ .md 
iiuii-cxislian'e t<» linnj^s, ipialitu s, aiul ai lioiis, but tins nnhsci iinniale ajijtlicalittn ol liiese 
leniis has thus arisv n — existence wliicli beloiij^s it; a stHU ie.s iin]>i(es non-cMsteiicc. 

[^lii tin* .same inannci, the author t:t»cs on to tlclinc tiu natmt ol ilmij^Sjand to cxjdain 
tiTins in a inelapli\ sical iiianiu r : but as llii.s can he htlii‘ inlei t .-ainj^, the leader is ;i - 
ferreti lor similar iuibjinalioii to an eMiacl lioiii the wtn k oi \ ishw u-N atditi-Snldhaiit n_^ 
ill lilt- d‘j7tli and a lew lullowiiij; pagu.s <il tlii.s oiiunu .] 

Tilt' cxi.stcucc ui (iod is iiil'cricil irom tbe existence ol’ luunes and Uiings. Our know- 

D d tl 
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l<*clge of the exislence of spiu u iirisrs from ilie pi .rcc plion of inoress and rgress, and the 
particular properties of .sound, fiod hath given nn n a knowledge of the points or qiiar- 
ter.s ill <jrder to teaei? tin ni liic’ natnit oi .space and di.staiH.ii.'*' ^J'o lime; belong first, 
second, jniljvisdji]i!\ , dm alion, and .^w iKnes*^. ll endji::iees the p:is(, liie present, and the 
fiiUire. 'J'jine, speak mg gem rail . , iias been gi\en to regulate, the allairs of the world, 
and upon time all thing.'s deptaid. Uespca ling '•oniui, various opinions have been enter- 
tuiiieil : some bave cralled semmi a siibstamai or thing, others aftirm, that it is to he clasS'' 
cil with qualities, hut iiinsi In; c')nsid< red as .siibjer.t to desfriirtioii ; rUhers assign it a 
plaee among qualities, hut picmouiice it to he. indestructible ^ and others affirm, that 
sound is possesse<l of inherent signs. Khnadii, in solving all these doubts, has follow- 
ed Goutiiiiin in a great rneasuro, and to him >ve inn.st refer. 

[The author next dcscribe.s the particular properties of the primary eleineiils : for a 
.similar description of wliich see the pages above referred lo.J 

Kunadii admits the evidence of the senses ; as well as tlial derived from iiiferciiee and 
from sound, but includes all evidence from comparison and from the neccs.sity of a case 
in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises when we iiavc an imperfecl view’ 
of that wdiicli we <»nre saw perfectly, and when biniilarily opposes decision of mind : 
thus when horns are seen at a ciistane.e, it is hot certain whell;cr tin y he those of a cow 
or a buiralo. Doubts also ari.se, when afiei examining a .suhj<*el, a person hesitates res- 
pecting the certainty of tlie coiiclusjon.s he has drawn; and oilier doubts lefer to the 
failure of a calc illation or prediction. On the .subject, whether sound be uncreated or 
not, the opinions of Goutiimii and Kiinadu are the same.. !* Kniiadii denies that sound 
can be a substance, since all substances arc^ foiiinl in a mixed slate, but sound uiiilON 
with nolhiiig but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union of the animal soul with the mind and 
the sense.s. There is an evident union between the seijse.s and the objects they lay hold 
of; this is an acknowledged fact ; but this fact involves the necessity of acknowledging 
another, that there must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses and their 

• Sf.c pape 398. t Sec page. 414. 
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objects. To tills au opponent rcfi^Ses his as.seiit, dcclaMiif^, tlial the senses are their own 
agents, tlie ear hears, the eye sees, &.c. Kiiiiadn denies that the senses h:i\«‘iiie power 
ol knowledge ; and the opponent aiiinits, that the stiiises liave not tins power in theiij. 
selves, hnl tlial iho hod} in itself is possessed oi life, and directs the iiienibers. Kii- 
nad 1 denies that ilie body possesse.s a living principh*, Mnc<‘ atonn, which oiigiiiatc all 
bodies, are not living particles. Hut should any person still n fsoUe to niain aiii that 
bodies possess a living principle, 1 would ask, sa}s tlie sagf, why then lia\w' not dead 
bodies tills living piincijile And 1 would ask anotln i ijin.'^tion respi eting the senses, 
Why is there the reniembrance of objects lbrjn<;!ly seen alter the power of vision ha.s 
been destroyed ? 

]l is objected by others, that mind or reason is the living principle, but Kniiadu say.s^ 
How is It then that peisous iVeipuntlv sir., ‘ Such a subject is not in iny mind,' that i.s, 
1 have roigotlen it. riial must b« the agent <h living principle in man w’hich is the 
source of religion and jindiujon, and winch sa.s ‘I am liap[)v -I am iiiiserahle.' I 
[personal ideiititvj cannot In* j.h ntilicd eitiu i with spirit or bo ‘.epaialely ; there must 
be u s(H!oiid person: spni! st paraic lioin b#d\ lioes not use I, nor does [a dead] body 
separate froui spirit; bnl in llu us<* ot I, bi*ih aic, neces'iaiv. 

Another proof of '.lie exisfem e of ‘ in nian ari-scr^ irom the unassisted inlialciiuMi} 
and expulsion of vil:d air. Sh ja «i ;i peis«in objeci, liial tins aiises bom elKnl m the bo- 
dy, it IS asked, where is this . (lort to be M t n w hen ihesv operations take place in a 
time of profound .sU*cp : 1 1 aM’. ellorl be aiiowt il, it iniisi be coniiiicil to tin* place in 

the bodv from which the vital an pr^tceeiis. A fiiilher pioot ol liie ('xisU iice of spirit 
in man is found in the. opening and i losing of the evt' lids wilhonl eHoil, wliieli motion 
ceases at death. And anotiiei aiisirs Irom ih ' increase of the both, the healing 

of a wound ora broken hone in the body, Irom tlu: progress of the mind towards a dti- 
aired object, from joy and sorrow , from eiiv}, and iiom effort. An opponent ob.serves, 
tha: ihoeudeiice of the senses is alwa\.s preferred to that fioin inference and from com- 
parison, but that here the evideiiCi. of the .senses i.s altogether in favour of the proposi- 
tion that these elTtu-ls arise from the body ilsell and not from an iiiliabitiiig spirit, 

Uiifl KuaacKi leplies, that these effects caimol be attributed to body^ olliciuisc the acli- 
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o)»s :i wlirir ri chil:! and wlinn an oM man oaniv^l l>f lln^se of fhc same person, 

Jor, il ‘^peak <»r tiir liodv nu'reh, it is ii«»t lln- •saim' l>oHv. I’lirllier, we perceive that 
Avlieii a ]>t imiti Imn-rl! tf Uk uOixV, oi 1 o those who olx'v llie sliasini, h<' ln’ei^mes 

Jikc' tlieiii i!t ttooiim/ss ; ;jnd if },«■ iM-eoines uniieil to the Avieked, or to th<»se \\ho disre- 
s^ard the sh:»'<lui, his t i)arael< r takes the form of tln'ii s • hut tin se ehanp;es must heloiej: 
U» spirit, tor in these iniioiis tlu )iod\ remains the same. 

S(»m«- pi'i^oi;,-. afhnn tliat iialnit alone ha^ plviMi exi^fenee to lhin«r''* ’^rius Knnadii 
d« nie^. ainl oift rs tins pn.>of of a sc‘j>arate eanse, t.liat evei v tliiie^ around us manifestlv 
(»wes jis exislenci' t<* a eausi* s<‘parale from ilstdi. 'riu- names piveii to thlnj^s prove the 
same, fact, as fallier and scm» If llieiidon^ it wtae to hr* eom efled, that nature can 

o;ive rise to r'xisteiiec s, still iitimes urr* not to be altiihiiled to nature. \ ou must also ae- 
kiio\A le<l*^e, add« the sai:e, that there inn‘-t h** a sc-partiti* po\\t*r wliieh '.•jves thi' plea- 
.sure.s dt'iivod from siii^ht, taste, simdl, If vou eonteiid that this pfover i esidtvs m tlie 

senses, it eamiol hi* allow e<l, (or luilhinp: Init a lixiinj heiiip* is eapahh: o( ph asing and 
pamiul sensations; tlusi* cannot exist in the sens< s themselvc Should xoii, in answi'r 
to this, afVnm, that the senses are th*‘insel vt .s poss(-^‘^ed of a lixino priiieiple, sinee we 
sav, the e\e s. es, th<- eiiT h<'ur«, I would ask, A\ hv tiu*n does nc»l tlie e\<* ;dwa\s 

see, ixc. amt w ho t.he «ru‘.»k<‘i wh^ I ;ememhei to liavi* se en, lieard, or tasted 

siK li a thiiii; - J'urtlie?, with some one of She smses xon |^el (ormed an aclioii <d' merit 
or demerit, anti that “^eiise was aflerxvards ilestroxitl : in the aliseiire* o(‘ that .seii.se, wlio 
parlaki* of tin* iVnils of that uc'tion : 

The ohjector nc'Xl nr^es, that the body is a coliectimi <d atoms, which eontaiu a liv- 
iii«j‘ pirnci]»le, and tliat this liviiiix principle is not .sornc’thin<x s<‘p;liute from (In- bodv,. hiil 
iiihcriMit in atoms, and therefori* diffused througli the whole body. To this Khnadii .says, 
\U ibis arj^imicnt yon deny the existence? of iiiaiiimatf* tnattei, for if at(»;iis be aiiimuti*, 
aii'l this be an atom-formed world, then all matter iinisl be liii*; f<»r tins is a settled 
maxim, that the nature of the cau.se is always seen in the elfeel ; xxhy the ii do W'C not see 
mutter possesseil of life i' The objtjctor says, the aiiimatmg ptitieiple i.s there, hut it re- 
mains in a 1 oncealed and latent state. Kuiiudii says, '^Fhis proj3osilion can never he 
estahiislied, since all mankind allow this distinction, that motion is an essential proper- 
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ty <»l wiiicli is anini:it( M, ImiI u» ' st'nsclrss niaitci iiiotioii is nol iouiul. Tni’ f>p* 
vfiiiM s lo admit llir ti slinioiiy ol tin- iuu)utu(ir, that is, ol all iiiankind, who, lu* 
^avs, art not fa|»al>h‘ ol ('ompvL'liiMidini!; siiUlilr rffseiircs. Kiinadti sa\^, il \oti ndust* 
a.sst'iit to iiniNt i^al opjiiion, tin.* ( (nnmoii proMih iniisl ho lalsr, “ that a hari* has ik> 
lioins, ioi It niav hav<- laniis m a latent oi toiua alod stale. 

Kiiiiatlit iKiNt attempts to ]n’o\c‘, from th(‘ existence of anxiety arisinir lioin dt -,iie and 
aveisnm, the e\isleiie( ot a sjnnl sejiarate liom l)od\, or matltr, since ihest emotions 
aiec xcitid h} a pen i plion oT tlx* p<K»d or e\ii aiisiiii; Irom certain tiling*', se» tliat good 
IS sought, and e\il is a\ouled. iSui this pcrcc )>lion ol the heiiciit.s arising tnnii ct.'rlaiii 
a( tinn>, and the imU ausiuo iVom .others, and alsi* this an\i( t\, arising iVom this j>er- 
reption, to endjra< i- that which pmdnces good, and to a\oul that which produces evil, 
ate attnlnites ol spun ; and as we lind thes(‘ perc(?ptions and this anxielv existing in 
♦nnscKes, wi- inh‘r, that they must e xist in enliers, since tin y posse ss with ns a common 
nature , and fienn the nce we* asc(;n(i up to a liisi e atise:, distinct liom matter. 

hen an animal soul, through liaMiig the eamseepicnces eif geiod and twil actions at- 
tached to It, isahont to assniiu' human hiitli, it isninte elto a smgleatom, aiultothis e>thei.< 
ar«‘ added till a regular lioeL is formeel. hi cases where im^rit preponderates, an ex- 
cellent heiely is formed, and where* eleriier it ahouiieis, an inferior heieiv. 

-Atoms are gie)lmlai', niie) theyv e’xi.sl iii a ni-'‘sl siil>tile .slale^ T herr unK>n, retaining 
then mde'pe.nelerice*, is ve’ry woneltr im. I lurr cxte’iisiou, a*' tin* ceristrjucncc <d union, 
is to he a!lril)uled lei the effects eif nu-ril and demer it, 'riieir hulk arise- fnnn accessi- 
ons of atoms. Oiu^ atom is in\isih[e , and so are tw o, but when a third i- added, tlie 
substance feirmerl rexsciuble's a mote in the sun. In this congregaterl and ile)ieneieiit stale', 
atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreale^d, and are of four kinds, from which arise earth, water, ligjil, and 
air. Tlu^st'. remain distinct* till substunces bee- nne visible-. When the animal soul is 

• In cenisoqv.fnre' of tins opinion, that llit- elificmit kinds oi uioms l omain elisliuct (visht'sliu), tin's sect 
is calleti A oish<*.siiikei. 
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to be united to a body, the atom fo which it is to be united bo^dns to be agitated,* till 
at length it becomes unlived and separated from its forniei union, and ihen unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under tin* class (»f atoms, and every thing 
difTiiscd is called miiiut. Atmn^ and thoiiglil belong lo the fonnn, and the division 
of the points, tinn*, sj>aee, aiul spirit aie all deiioiiiiiia^*d gn at m He who is 

possesscil of the cjnulities belonging to great iii.iliui, enjoys an al'fee tioiia I i elution to all 
tilings. 

Some [ler.sons plead for the existence of liiiuimerable iniiids in one individual. Others 
endeavour lo eslahlisli the doctnne of five minds to ague with ll e st uses, kiniadn con- 
tends lor one reasoning' lucullv ni each iiidividna!; the ninltitinh* of toriiis assumed by 
this one mind, says the suge, arises from its union to visible objects ; lire is one, but it 
assumes \arious < olonis iVoiij its eonin*ctioii with the varied piopt‘riies of the eoiiibiisli- 
ble wiiich it consumes. It i> further to be considered, that as visible objects are not 
formed at once, .so it is witli inind, it embraces objects by <h‘grecs. Mind, he adds, is 
an exceedingly subtile thing, and iN Hlghl is indescriliahl\ rajud. In liie production ot 
thought, the senses ar<? the. iiilerioi helper^, but mind is llie cliii'f helper lo spirit in the 
acquisition of kn(Mvlc<ii;c, Mind is a single power, but is possessed of live la; ulties 
corresjfoiiding with the senses, by whieh its capacities are iniiliiplicd ; bn! llie opinion, 
that cucb sense has a dislincl power, ealled mind, is a mistake. If it he said, that by its 
uuion to the senses the mind aeqnires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is al- 
so mistake; for wnen :i person partakes of that which is sweet, be has not at the same 
lime llie taste of that which is bitter. When the mind retires lo the tubuhn vessel 
called mf:dhya, sleep ensues. Wlieii it retires into a particular part of this vessel, call- 
ed pooreetntce, profound sleep follow's. 

Ill discussing the various opinions of the sages respecting tlie body, viz. whether all 

• 'I'hp a»;ii ition in tliis case is attributed to what is ceiled the divine visb6shu ahuktet^, or the separate 
{distiDCi from the couunou) of God. 
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• lu‘ Tjvo or lour, oi liin*e,^or two, or one, only be eni]>loviHl in its constructi- 

on, Kniuid.i ronteiKls i‘u>t ;ii;:iinsl those*, who pli*ael that llie live eleiiieiils are all iouud 
\\\ thr boiK, aiiii who su[>p<>il tins opinion by ni«;iiig observation and the necessities of 
tlu‘ bod\,and inuiutains^ that if the body consisted of live elenienls, this would be seen, 
as it would disp!a\ the ^i^ibh.■ appearaiiee* of tho.se elements, or ratlu‘r be the very ele- 
ments themselves. In a siiuihn iiianiiei he objects to tlu three othei <»pinions, and at 
length giv( s his own, that tlie body is composed of one tdeinent, earth, and that water, 
air, light, and xaeiium aie mere adjuiiets. 'J'o confirm this idea he adds, that scent is 
rvideiitlv the prevailing ami only ahidiiig rpiality in bodies : the otlier properties, form, 
taste, sound and tom h, are subji ct to decay, but scent never leaves either a living or a 
dead body. 

Bodice an ionm d in the \\<mib, in eggs, from seeds, and are raised by lerineiita- 
tion. Tiees arc bodies in which the cronsfujiieiires of merit and dt im rit are received. 
If so, some one asks, w hy do tin y not unite and eopulali^ as other bodies ^ Kuiiadii 
accounts for lliis by su])])osing that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

Desire, is excited by the hope of ph asure, ami aversion by the fear of misfortune. 
Desire and aversion are caused liy the impn ssioiis or habits which arise* from indulgence, 
till the person is transhuincd into the ohjeeJof his desire or aversi()ii : thus a man who 
Ls absent from the object of his affections sees in imagination, and witli the seiist*s too, 
only this object, and, in the same manner, a pei.^oii once bitten by a serpent secs no- 
thing but .ser])enls. Dtrsiie and aveision are also to bt* useiibed to the intluenccof tlie 
actions of a former birtli u]K»n the present birth, for a child knows nothing of miehasle 
desires he does not learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they arise in his mind ; 
from whence can they come, Imt from the baneful influence of the actions ot‘ roriiier 
births?* These passions are also to be referred to species : men aie attached to rice, 
deer to grass, and tlie young elephant to thistles ; the <log has an aversK>n to the sliakall^ 
the parrot to the snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the erow' to tlie owi. 

* The Tliiitloo.oi bolioxt-, that, the <lispo»iitifinK of a |»rr.»ion itist nrw fiuu.sriiigration are not iiorossiirily the 
exact conntfrpaii.s of those* posscs.scd in a preTCMiiiipf birth, but ice regulated by thr proreiliie*- action.«>: 
they farther protess ihat millions upon millions i»f artioiis unrvpiatrd or nncn]oypd are laid up for ami 
a^^ainst i vory imlividu.il, and that the fruits of only a few aotionsare enjoyed oreiidurcd in one birth ; so tlnit 
every person iiot au ascetic lies under almost iiifiniU arrears, and bin Irausmigrations appear mtcrxiiiuable. 
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Knniirln now i^*( iu>s :i miinlin of points lospcriiin^ religious duties : .All artions elt - 
live* llicii lUHM ssit) from our ideas respecting tin* presiml or a future state;. lii tl»t‘ 
j>iirsuil of secular <-oneerns a ])ersoii is not to expe ct the heMiflils pt'ciiliar to a luluie 
slate, nor in ehiHe.s eonue'ctt'et \mIIi the iu\isili)e world are xisihlt' fruits lo lie sought : 
iiiMsilre beiKrIits lefiu to tlie ]»Ieusures of heaven, or to ahsorplioii. J he tollowing 

4lutu‘.s ]»r(K ure iiuisible be'iudits: bathing ui holv place s; lasting on liolv davs; ab.sti- 
ne*net^ froni si'Mial mti-o. mu se : tin* stiielv ot tin xeelh in the lioiise* oi a eli\nu' teache i ; 
afte;r bavniu given biith to a s<ni aiul }rissi-*d the age^ ot lill_\ xi ai s. bi*< oming :i in riiii!. and 
]>raelisiiig the dutie-.s ul sin li a < baiacu r in a forest ; the olbeiing of a]ipoiiiletl saeniices; 
gifts of cow s, gifts lo tin slaiuug, Cxc. ; the pmiticaluni of all things lu:fore use: b\ juay*^ 
e rs and ablutiejus ; observalion of tli<‘ right posture , and of liol\ times, as liiiiai elass, vXC. 
in the perfonnaiu e* of veliglovis elutles ; leju liliem of piayeis oi incantations; eib-eivatj- 
oii eif tliu elulie's attaclie-vl to IIk* eiiilea'eut se'aseuis ed the- \e:n, to die. kmr eliftei'elil stale's, 
die foul easts, v'xc. i^e. The merit aiisiiig fioiii the peufoi inaiiee of the se‘ elutu-s be- 
longs to the; animal spirit. In the pcifonnaiie*e ol duly, the ])iimary cause is the sou! 
ill eontaci with miuel; the e xciting causes aie, tlie fiuils promised in lie;aven, anti a strong 
religious tailli. 

Ii(‘lig:<*n is lelignai or ii religion ae eoJeiiiig to tin* moli\e whieli e xcites to the; jnac- 
tice of its eiiitu ''. \N lu ll Uit; motive is pure, oi wlieii a ligid faith j.s exeae isee!, when 
the miiul fixcel aiit.1 e'.alm, wIumi lii« /call’ lo aJhcie sti ie ily lo ihilv us e njoiiied in the* 
shasliii is warm, w lien lln* rule's of llic siiaslvu re gulating the' ejuf\ aii* «>bse*i\c(l, it is re- 
ligion. iJeligion |je< omes u'li'iigion, win n liie prrseMi praelisiiig its diitii's e-onsian!- 
iy iiniulge s \vorldl\ desiies, cxee'ssjvc atta«'hnic3;t , iMe'gulaiilv, imbchi'fj jirieic, ticsiic ed 
praise-, eMl epeilities, i\c. \,e. 

As long as K'ligiou and trie*iigio:i [rathe r iiu iit and eleiiieril] e‘\is}, bnfli is a ceitain 
eemseMpience. At the te i ininulion of the; ciieinrance or enjoMiieui. of the assigned e|naii- 
lily of jov or sorrow ultaciieei li> any. [»arli< U:.u birth, the body elie's. iJeligioii ami 

iireligioii, at birth, taking the; form of tl;c se;nsc;>, tin; body and tlie; uiielt rstaiiding be- 
come i.uiited to tlicin, aiitl llic liissoluUon e>f this iiiiiou is deailli. '^Idie; world ihcicfore; 
is nothing but iiicvitublc life and dcatli ; the dissolutiou of this union is identihed with 
liberation. 
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111 rt'ply to souk: who nmiiitain^\ha( all visihic otijocts an* s'ladowN, un i h lantia! and 
worthless, IvniiaJii maintain'^, that muli'rial ohjocts are not to hr dt spisivi am! rtjcel' d, 
.siiUT the uiosl iiiiportuiil iiiUiro t llVcts, as iiiork and demerit, ans.* om ot tlimn : we 
must theielvire in this lesperl, consider them as equal to realities jsa'.J 

III answer to those wlio niaintain that the worh! is elenuil, and th:i'i onlh and death 
are not realities, since death is only disappearance for a inoineiil, KmkmIm .sa\.s, on c ah 
exist(‘ne(‘s eiernal on account of a prior state, hut this implies that ai tiuns, torin and 
qualities are eiernal likewise ; \el this cannot he admitted, lor uho sjn aks of aetions, 
fosm and (pialities as heinj^ e'^u nal P ^ oiir opinion also destioxs tlje possjhiht v of prior 
non -entity and succeedin:^ destruction, and yet this non-eulily and destruction ui e. allow - 
eii hy all. 

'I'here arc four kinds of non exisfence, the lirst belongs to the distiiiclion.s of things; the 
second to the nainrul uhsence (d thing ^ as a lahhit is destiuile ol hoi ns; liu: third to the 
destruction ofaii) thing; the fouith is thu> illusuaitd, an ii ibo n cl.ild is said nut to 
he, hilt as soon as horn tlie non-entity is «l« stio\ed. Ils l)ie f'onsenl of all nations and 
aM shastriis, the doctrine of a noii-(‘iitity siqunaU tiomeiilitv is estahlished Should any 
one he so stupid as to i<‘fn^i his u'^seiit to ihi', tlien lei him alliiin dial t iitir\ and n<in- 
entity are the same thing ; or let him sa\, iluA when (iod en ated ti.t' unm ise ihi le v.as 
soiiietliiiig wliich he <lid not create. 

To yogees helong Iwt# degrees of knowledge : in oin* inslane(‘ li i‘ mh a- jt; ( i>mpelled 
to relied within himself or to consult with spirit, In lore lie can reM.al die i.idcieii fhino^s 
lespecting which lie is iiilcrrogatcd, while the perfect yogin can at once reu al all dimg>. 

Liherulion is to he obtained by listening to the descriptions of spiiit t d in the 
sliastih, hi meditation, by the acquisition of the knowledg** of \og*\ l-\ peik cling lix- 
edness of mind, hy correct posture during yoga, hv resli iin/nj the hr(‘ad»,, hy retain- 
ing ill subjection the powers of the body and mind, nnd l»v dn- \i.sion ol .spirit m the 
anim al soul. JW these attainments, foinier iiiciil and deiiu in ai<- de-lroy< (l. and those 
actions, insepuruble Iroiu u co. jioreal sta’e, Iroin wliich iiieiil and dement would in other 

Ddd 
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cases ai ise, ccast* to cillicj merit or (ii'ineiil ; fiie ilcslios oi* the mind after sensible" 

jbjects an.‘ extiiig!iisln*(h nini hence liiliire birth is whollv prev’ented, and all sorro>’^ 
amiiliilated : tins is liberal ion. ' 


srcTiON xxvn. 

Of the Mchtiangsd* Durshiow. 

Of the three divisions of the vedti, the first relatc's to ceremonies : this portion Joimince 
has allempted to expluiii in his sobtriis, and in the Poor\u-Meemangsa, sumetitnes 
called Meeiriungsa, whiclj terms, in this case, import, that the writer has rendered the 
ineaniiic:of the vedn certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each subdivided into 
four sections. Tlie name of the. first commentator on these sobtrus was Sha\ urn, whose 
work was uftervvaids explained by li.aiiukfj ; those works have nnd with commentators in 
Klnitln and V'lichaipiilee-Mishrn ; since which period a niiinber of works have been 
written on the doctrines of this school, prin<;ipal]y, however, m the form of comments on 
the originals. T’hc Dh arnu J>eepika, (he UdhiLm iinn-Mala, and the Sliastru-Deepika, 
three abi idgmcaits, as well as a comment on the Sliastin-D^pika, are read by a few 
bruinliilns ill Bengal. Many duiidws at Benares, and a still greater number of learn>- 
ed men in the Deccan, study the works of this jihilosopliy. A few years ago, Bodha- 
nLind i-CjUunfcndiu-Swainee, adnndee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on this philoso- 
phy at Calculla.f A pupil of his, Shobha-Shastiee, at pn sent one of the ]>i' iidits in 
the Sudur-Dewanse court at Calcutta, is perhaps tlic best ac(|iiainted of any person 
nowin Bengal with the works which have been written on the doctrines of this school : 
it is said, that he has made an abridgment from the sobtrhs of .loiininee, and, as is not 
uncomiiiou among the Hindoo writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work 
before it is published. 


Vruni mauii, to decide. 


f See page 4*27. 
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SKCTION XXVIII. 

I'tr.nUsca sti/l extant hefonging to this school of philosophy , 

'Fhi*- sootrus of Joiiuiijcc. Tlu* JMiashyn, by Shiivuin. A ionmu nt on ditto, by 

Raniikd.- -C<»iiinu‘iils on ibcsie works by Blr.ittii and Vui linsptit(;r- \I isiiiii. — "i'Jio 
S.it^kri-Sliiistru-I)r?pika, by Somii-Nafhn. — 'I'be l.\lJiikunjnn-Kt>iinnH»tltT», I>n Ood- 
dicliMl. - Anollier work uiid<‘r tUv same name, by l)evn-N al’lirj. — 'J’lie l>linMn-l)r< j)i- 
kii. — 1 1](^ Nyayii- Uutiifi-Mala. —A coiiiiiieiit on ditto, entitled, JVyayn J?utiiak(ir»i. — 
J'lic Joimiinav N Nay;i-Mala. -Tilt* M^muiigsa-NyayMJ-A'ivekn.-' TijeUdliiknrujj i-l^nri- 
bliaslia. — I Ik; iM ecnian^sa-X arlikfi. — Tin; Vidhee-Ibisaynnij. — The Oopudesliri-Soblrn, 
by Joiniinee. -- I he Shasirn-D?epika*Vyakbya, by Cdi inpiik -Nal’hn. — Ain)ther work 
under the same name, by Sonin-Nat’liii. — I'he Kiirnin-ibiidt~‘prVBhashyu. — 'I'lie 

Meeinaiiivsti-lbiashy ii. - 'The jSlwinangsa-Nyayii-Prnkashu. The M^inaiigsa-Soutru- 

])hi(|]i«et4*e, — Tin* Dhiirni i-l)<vpika, by Krislinn-Ynjwiiiin. — I'hc Mwinangsa-Saru.- • 
Tlie, M^niiangsa-Siiugruhn, by Krishuii-.Nat*lin. 


‘ xxix. 


An Abridgment of the doctrines o/’ the Metmangsa school, translated fronf the Dhnrma- 
J)eepih(t, the Mei ntangsa-Saru y and the MlTmangsa-Sangrfdut. 

Sound is uncreated i it is of two kinds, that which is produced by an impression on 
the air,' or simple sumid not rctpiiiing an agent, as, tlie name of (ilod : simple sounds 
may also boroine knov n by impressions on the air. This may bt* thus illustraleil, the 
slate of the sea in a perfect calm represents simple imc/c ated sound, hut the sea in a 
slate of agitathm represents sound as made known by ai agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, ai^- uncreated, as is also the meaning of sounds. Tor 
instance, when a person lias once pronounced ^ kii, lio\ve\er long he may continue to 
utter kd, lui, it is the same sound, sometimes present and sometimes absent j but 

D d d 2 
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^ound IS iievtir lu'w ; iiraiiiRstalion ulou(‘ is wv.w In ;ni iiiijinission niado upon the air. 
Thcrciore souii i is God ( Eruiiihu), and tiui wi.rid is notliin^ hut 

c 

Thr viMiii has no liumati hut conUiins in itself evidence of a divine origin, and 

comes iorlli as the ecmimaiid oi a nioitaicli. It is incuinheiit on men to reroive a'^ 

divine those works [ol the. sages] wlocii aie found to iign»e with the vcdii, to contain clear 
dcliuitloiis of dulv, and which ai 4‘ fi c<t iroin contradictions. 

AVhat i . leligion ? si ruies ’happiness. If it he asked, wliv we should 

regaid religion, il is answa nd, that it Hows from the divine coinniands, which have no 
human ougm. 'J'he coniiiiaiid^ and iiilei dictions h\ which men arc excited to duty and 
di'teireil from i^vil, are cahed viilhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have n thing to d<i with other kinds of instriiclion, since 
this alone is pronounced to he divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, mo- 
tives to duty, and loligious practice, arc auxiliaries to the divine law, and have therefore 
n relative sanctity and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of God : first, the subject to be 
discussed IS hroiiglil forward; secondly, questions respecting it are to he. stated ; third- 
I ;, objections an: to be started ; fourtlilv, replies to and refutation of these ohjections ; 
and iiflidv, tlie decision of the question. lie who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision tlins made, does well; and so docs hv who rejects what will not bear this exami- 
nation ; but lie who follows rules wliicli have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 


Tiiose actions from which future happiness will arise, are called religious or good, be- 
cause piodnclive of happiness; and those whicii give birth to fuluic misery are called 
evil oil account of their evil fruits."* The divine commands are to be observed accord- 

* llv.ro., -ainong m iny olher instafirrs, fsee piifiTC 12JIJ ll:e fatal iiirnrrcctiir.«tii of the Hindoo Iheolo^ is 
apptrciit *, Jo-miiKM* iTiii niaiiis, that actions of tlicinsclvc'. have in Ihcrii lo ilhor j^ood nor evil, Iliattiioir 
natnrn r;\iii on'v ho. infivTc I frojii the doclarationfl of Iho v6dh resp ctiiig them, or fioin future consc- 
qmnees. In otWw w )r.ls, murder is notan evil unless punishment falls upon ihc ofiender. The Uiuduos 
apjicar to hjvc uu idea of morol cril. 
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mg’ to tune, to personal tJcc. but the divine: inlerdictioiis arc lobcobeyed 

at all tiiuv.s. Tins obedience refers to a series of conduct directed by these coiumauds 
wiielhcr positive com mauds or prohibitions. • 


There are three inrciillves to duty : 1. The promises which relate to personal bene^ 
fits ; G. to visible lienefits; and o. to those which draw the mind to an assured }>ersiiasion 
of the certainty of possessing future benefits; the last incentive relates to the natural 
perfections of (iod, to the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to future 
rewards, to I’.ic nature of lhcs< rewards, to the miseries of neglecting duly, to the rc- 
wards obtained by the pious in former ages, to t!ie praise of lioly sages, &c. 

Of all the woiks i.ii the civil and canon law, that of Mhnoo is to beheld in the great- 
est reverence, for Muiioo composed his work after a personal study of tiie vcdii ; other 
sages have composed theiis from mere comments. 


lie who wishes to practises the duties of religion, must, with a pious mind, study the 
sacred writings, not perverting ilu ir meaning according to his ow^n wishes or opinions; 
nor confounding one part with another ; nor suffering himself to fall into an endless 
perplexity of ideas ; nor uiistaking the rules of the shastru ; nor refusing the most entire 
subjection to llicsc rules; nor indulging doubts, wdiere diffmeiit duties are ineiitioiied, 
a regard to wdiicli leads to the same bemdils; nor embracing a meaning unworthy of the 
shastru ; nor neglecting to enquire into the nature of duties, as wdietlier they can be 
performed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, es])ecially Ihc evidence of the 
senses, mistake cannot arise either respecting secular or religious aff airs ; by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If it were otherwise, then the 
whole economy of things respecting both worlds w^ould be destroyed, ^\bere there: may 
exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it cannot destroy the nature of things. 
If there be an imperfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but its nature 
will not be changed. If it be then asked respecting the seat of error and inattention. 
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\\v. aflinn, that tluiy are foiin:) in the reasomiie; faciilly, and not in ilie svuses •, and tliat 
they arise from tin! confused union of present ideas (unooblinvi:) wirii rec;»;leciioii. 

t 

Sonit? afilrm, fliat ideas are received into the nnderstandiiii;’ separntelv , a d never twn 
nl the same instant. 'J'his is incoiTt^cl, h)i it must be admitt(‘d, that wliilt one idea is 
retained, tliercMsaii opening hdt in the understanding forlhe ndinission of ai*:»llu‘i ; this 
is particularly evident in arillnnetieul calcnlations, as, oin* aihled to one inaUes two. 

The shastru l(?a('hes, that each individual sh(»uld attt nd to ,liity aeeordiiig iu that de- 
gree of virtiK* which he possesses : lie who has atwpiiied lli(‘ qiiahtreatioris rc^qiiisite to 
the perferl aeroinplislinient of all that wliieh is eiijoinCtl in the saen‘d boo Vs, is hound to 
act accordingly, and he who posst'sses only out' virtue, is under oMigat*on to obedience 
so far as he is hereby qnalilii d. The rewards of the perfect will be great, while the re- 
compense of those less perfect will hi' diminished. 

The vedn has in some jiarts forbidden ail injury to sentient c reatures, and in others has 
prescribed the ofteriiig of bloody sacrifices. Joitiiiiiee c'xplaiiis this upparemt contradic- 
tion, by observing, that some commands arc ueneral, arnl others particular ; that the. for- 
mer must give w'ay to tlir latter, as a second knot always loosens in a degrees the first i 
so, when it Is said Snrnswnlw is altogether wliiti’, it is to be umha stood not literally, 
but gciierallv, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddess are not white*, 'riieieloie in 
cases where general eomniaiids are given, they must he observed with those liinitulions 
which are found in the shaslro. 

The promises of reward contained in the shaslrn upon a minute altentioii to the dif- 
ferent parts of duty, have been given to ilraw men to the performance of their duty in 
a proper manner, rather than w'itli the intention of f ul/i linen t ; but w'hcre they produce 
a right effect, and tend to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of the 
highest importance, since they secure the real reward which the shastru has pioinised 
after the merit is acquired which follows the completion of certain duties, bull, how- 
ever, he who has begun a ceremony, but iu cottscquciice of impediments is unable to 
finish it, shall not be unrewarded* 
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Tlie benefits arising from thosd rules of the* slias^'o which relate merely to the du- 
ties of social and civil hie, the division of property, the punislimenl of rriim*, &.C. are 
conlined to the presein slate. The rules wlsicli relate lo religion, and uie comuu led 
with promised beiietils, arc to be niferrecl to a future &talt‘ ; as we.h as others, thti bene- 
fits of whicli are lo be enjoyed both in the present and in the luiiiie state. 

Some commands are lo be gathered from interdictions. From one law, according 
to the dispositions and actions of those wlio are subject to it, a ^reat variely ol coii- 
seqiKMU cs arise. Works give birth to invisible consequc‘iices, propitious or iiii])ropiii' 
ous according to their nature; and, beside works there is no other so\L*reign or judge. 
I’liese cousequeiices, ever accoqipaiiy ing the individual as the shadow tlie bod\, a]>pear 
in the next hirth, according lo the time in which the actions were performed in the 
pn!ccdiug hii til. Works rule, and men by them are led or driven as the ox w ith the. 
hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain jieriod the w^hole universe will be d^troyed at once, 
(miiha prulhyj) is incorrect. The world had no bcgimiiiig, and will have no end : as 
long as there arc works, there must be birtli, as well as a world like the present, to 
form a theatre on which they may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all actions whether they originate in llie commands of tlie shastihor 
in the customs of a country, is as follows; first, the act is considered and resolved upon 
in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, and lastly it is accomplished by go- 
ing through the different parts which are essential to the action, ilciice it follow.s, that 
religion and irreligioii refer to thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions how'cver are 
purely those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The virtue or the vice of 
all actions depends upon the state of the heart. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here given : God is simple sound ; 
to assist the pious, in the forms of meditation (incantations) he is represented as light; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound God — God. When the repeater is per- 
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feet, the iiicantatioii, or name repeated, appears toUhe repeater in the form of simple 
light or glory. 

t 

The objects of worship which arc witliin the cognizance of the senses, are to be re- 
ceived, for witiiout faith religious actions are destitute of ii uit : therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs, nor an linage as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world: he wlio perfectly observes the com- 
mands ’ he uho practises the comiiiaDds, but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be asked resjx^cting the third charac- 
ter, it is observed, that he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought to 
observe. 
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SECTION X\\. 

Ot/ier systems of philoyophy. 

The whole of the T] indoo philosophy may be said to be comprized in the six dnrshnnus ; 
yet it is proper to add, that there have existed in India several other sects, the ShatwatS, 
the regular Pouraiiics, the Khnndnnns, the Bouddhiis, 8cc. Of these four sects, we shall 
here take a slight notice* 


SECTION XXXI. 

Of the doctrines taught by these sects* 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharvu the Shatwutn sect had sunk into oblivion, 
but since that period a body of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India: at present they are most numerous in Kiirnutu. — These per- 
sons study the work of Ramanooju, and a comment by Tatacharyn ; also the essence of 
these writings as selected and formed into a separate treatise by Arushamii-Palnng- 
Vyniikiuacharyii, and another treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this sect, 
by Rnghoo-Natliii-Dwkshitii.—Thidr c>piuions appear to be in substance as follow; 
God is possessed of form ; the terms governinent, participation, effort, desire, motive, 
cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being destitute of form or body. Those who 
liave spoken of God as destitute of Airin, meant only that he was not clothed with a 
body derived from the primary eleiiieiits. The mind regulates, through actions, the 
future destiny, but mind is an appendage to body, and not a part of ab.stract spirit. From 
the divine form proceed rays of glory, so that God appears as a body of light. The 
deity is perfect joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to create, from that 
energetic joy which is essential to the divine nature. As soon as the mundane system 
was formed, God entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in the visible 
universe. — In obtaining liberation, devotion is more efficacious than wisdom or cere- 
monies. A future state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity in the 
unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This sect rejects the idea of absorption, 
p. leading that it is far more pleasant to drink tlie sweet and cooling draught, than to be 
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lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of which we are capable is to be near 
the deity, partaking of his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the pooranus appear to have led the people to the popular mytliology rather 
than to philosophical enquiries, they still abound with speculations from which many 
systems of philosophy might be formed. One vsystem, it is well known, was taught by 
Lomu-llnrshunn, who attracted around him many disciples, and formed a distinct sect.* 
The doctrines which this sage appears to have taught comprized, among others, the 
following: Naraynnr), the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. J'or the purposes 
of creation, &c. he assumes the names of Brumha, Vjshnoo and Shivn, under each of 
which names some one of the three qualities prevails. Tor the good of maiiLind, 
Naraynrin, has been frequently incarnate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, 
or as a hero. In the diflerciit forms of the gods, to meet the immediate and fu ivate 
wants of mankind, as, to remove diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. Tlic worship 
of God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing to ids image, doing 
menial service in a temple, 8cc. ; by words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating bis 
name, &c. and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which he assumes. 

f 

Shree-llursliii, the author of the Noishadlifi, a poem, is said to have lauglit, in a 
work called Khnndnnu, a system of philosophy ilifTereiit from all the d»ii shaiias, and to 
liavo received in consequence the name of Khniidunnkari], or the destroyer ; but the 
author has not learnt in what points he dificred from tim dujshunuij. 

Amongst the Bonddlius tliere were six sects of philosophy, some of which taught 
doctrines similar to many of those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given some account of these sects 
and of their principles in the second volume, from page J83 to 4J0, he begs leave to 
refer the reader to what is there inserted. 

• In at present, Ihoie who arc called poaranics arc persous who have merely read some out 

or more of the poorauiiv. 
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SECTION XXXII. 

Of the Law Books, or Smritee^ shastrus. 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the character of tlie pliilosoplier^ the law- 
giver^ and the hennit. They never appi^ar to have formed a distinct body of civil and 
criminal law^ for we find almost every religious duty and ceremony mentioned in tlic 
works called smritee^ as may be seen by a slight inspection of the translation of Mnnoo 
by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list of books still extant. The original smritees 
are said to have been compiled from the v6da by certain sages, Mdnoo, Utree, Vishnoo, 
llareeto, Yagnavnikyn, Ooslinna, Ungira, Yomu, ^piistiimbu, Sdnivnrttu, Katyayann, 
Vrihuspnlce, Piirasliuro, Vyasu, Shunkhn, Likhito, Dtikshn, Goutnmh, ShatatUph, and 
Vnshisht’hri, accounts of whom will be found in the fourth chapter of Uiis volume. 
Each of tliesc sages, it is siipf)osed, wrote a separate volume under the different titles of 
law. The modem smritees give quotations from these ancient writers in confirma- 
tion of tlie opinions maintained by their authors ; but if we except Munoo, it does not 
appear tliat the entire work of any one of the sages has survived tlie ravages of lime;t the 
sentences of Yagnfivnlkyn, found in the comments of Mitakshura, Upurarku, and VSeru- 
initrodoyri, cannot be tlie whole of the work of Yagnovulkyn. 

SECTXoft XXXllI. 

List of the Law Books still extant. 

Ancient works. — Mfinoo, the work translated by Sir W. Jones. — A comment on 
ditto, by Koollooka-bhStttt. — Another by M£dha-Ut’hee. — Manoo-shiighita, an abridg- 
ment of Miinoo. — Extracts, or, the works of Utree, Vishnoo, Hareetu, Yagnlivnlkyii, 
Ooshana, Apustumbu, SSmvnrtttI, BoodliS, Vrihfispatee, Vyasfi, Slmnkhu, Likiiitu, 
shu, Goutomn, and Vushisht’hu. — Yagnuvnlkyn-siinghita, explanation of the sentences of 
Yagnuvfilkyu. — Deepu-kfilika, a comment on the work of Yagnovulkyfi, by Shoolu- 
pance. — ^Another by Upurarku. Mitakshura, another comment on the same work. — Mi- 
ta’ ihnra-tSeka-soobodhinS, a comment on the Mitakshora.*— Another, by Balum-bhuttfi. 

« From Bmrce, to remembor. f Thli ii th« opinion of the branhfini, bot a reipected frieod «ays, I 

believe all the ancient smriteei are in the College library t tone of Iheii are conpriaed in a few pages, but I 
bave no doubt of Ihalr being all extant.” 
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Works on iht diUies of Kings. — RajS-dhttrinu-kousUiobha, — Raju-vjrivuliaru^-sfmgriV 
hS, — Vyavobarfi-madluivn. — ^Vyavubaru-cluiitamfince. — ^^^yiivoliarfi-matrika, — Vyflvuha- 
ra-tStwu V ydvQharu-mny uckhu. 

Works on the Law if Inheritance. — MadanS-parijatn^ one of the ancient aniritees* — 
Dayn*bkagn. — A comment on ditto. — Other comments on ditto by Mah^shwtlrn, ShreS- 
Nat’hn, Cchyootn, Rfighoo-nundSnn, and Shree-Krishna^tfirkalunkara. — Dayd-rnhusyu. 

— ivada<-chintamaiiec. — Vivada-ratDak&r&. — ^VivadamS vq-s^too.—- Daywiinwy o, by 
Shiei-kura. — Datldkii-dorpuiiu, on adopted children. — Dotto-meimangsa, on ditto. — Vi- 
vadii-tanduv{% by Kdmolakaru. — Sfitwn-vichara. — Siitwii-ruhusyn. — ^Vivadn^-chundrika, by 
IJiiuntd-ramo. — Vivadu-bfinganwiviJ. — Dayu-totw^. — A comment on ditto by Kashee- 
ramn-vachusputee. — NininyS-sindhoo. — Nimnyamrito - — ^Vivadu-chondro. — Vivadarnh- 
vrs-saru. — ^ModSna-rntnn-prddeepa. — Dayfi-sangruhii, byShrSB-Krishnu-trirkaluiikarfi. — 

A comment on the Dayd-viv6kQ, by ditto. 

Works relative to the Canon Laws. — Acharu-chundrika. — Anliikh-tutwu, on tlie daily 
duties of Hindoos. — Anhikacharu-tatwh. — Acharu-saru-anhiku-vidhee, on different du- 
ties. — Acharn-chnndrika. — Acharfi-prSdSepS.-— Sadacharu-sfingriihn. — Achar6iicloo-sh^- 
khurd. — Acharaddrshu. — Sfidacharil-chrindrodijyri.— Acharn-mnyookhn.— Tit’hee-knla, on 
the duties to be performed on lunar days^ by Bhhvfi-d6va. — Pruyogd-sungruhn, an abridg- 
ment. — Chriiidogn-bhashyu. — A comment on do.by Goonn-VisImoo-bhattfi. — Udbliootd- 
darpunu, by Madhuvfi. — Gnuga-vakya-vuiee, on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c. — 
Snmbutsaru-koumood^, on all the ceremonies of the year. — Dhdrinu-snngrdhti, a work 
on various ceremonies, by Pnrdmhdngsfi-p&rivrajnkri. — Shantee-muyookhn, on tlic means 
of averting evil.— Vasoo-ddvd-pnddhu tee, of settingup and worshipping the images of ' 
Yishnoo. — Mfilumasd*tntw5,on the mfilil months, t and the ceremonies belonging to these 
mouths. — ^A comment on ditto. — ^Another by Ramn-mohund-vachnsputee. — ^Tit'hee- 
tdtwd, on lunar days and tlieir peculiar ceremonies. — A comment on ditto, by Kashle- 
ramd-vidya-vachdspdtee. — £kardfishSe-tdtwo, on the ceremonies to be performed on the 
eleventh of the waxing and waning of the moon.— A comment on ditto. — Another, by 

* Tbli word ahonld be aoasded fomewbatlike vdvftliarC, tbongb the exact loand cannot be gives wiib (be 
Roman Alphabet. 

f tolercalnry moa(bi» Intended by (he Riodooi to bring Ibelr reckoning by lolar and Inaar time to an agree* 
Sieat. Their calendar require! oaeever^i^Sk yean. 
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MohiinH-goswamS. — Another, by tCashS-rama-vidya-vachfispiitee. — Yatra«t&hvft, on 
joumies and pilgrimage8.-<«-Saantt*dSpika, on bathing ceremomes. — Sungkolpo-koumoo* 
dee, on the annunciation of dilFerent ceremonies.— Niisinghu-prasadn, on the incarnation 
of Virittioo, half-lion, half-man. — Krity&-ttf(wn, on the duties of Hindoos. — Nrisingii^ 
TajSp^yCS, on sacrifices. — Shivii-pSSja-sfingriUifi, an abridgment, on the worship of Shivii.— 
NS5tee-mfiyookhti, on the duties of the Hindoos. — ^Priitisht1ia-mayookh6, a similar work. 
— ^Vfistoo-^shastrii, on the ceremonies connected with building, a family residence. — Jfila- 
slifiyaramotsdrgfr, on the consecration of pools and gardens to public use. — Kalh-uir- 
nfiyfi-dSpika, on times of worship. — Sumtiyd-priidsepd, a similar work. — Poorooshil-. 
m^dhd-pfiddhfitee, on human sacrifices.— Koondodyotft, on altars for sacrifices.— A com- 


ment on ditto. — Dhfirmh-priideepa/ on various ceremonies. — Pruighotakk, ditto. — Dfafir- 
mu-pruvritee, ditto. — ^Pdrishisht^hu-pifikashfi, ditto*— Shivh-prfitisht’ha, on setting up 
an image of the lingo. — Vishuoo-protisht’ha-vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo. — Kritya-rfitoa- 

a _ • 

vol^i on ceremonies. — KrityQ-krilpn-tnroo. — Snano-sootiii, sentences on ablutions. — 
DhomiQ-songr&h'i, an abridgment, on various dutie‘8. — Biumhd-y&gntUt&rpkiiu-'vidliee, 
on sacrifices.— Vidhand-mala, on various laws. — DharmQ«viv4kd, on the duties of the 
Hindoos* — Voishnd\'fi,on the worship of Vishnoo. — Shantee-saril, on the infliience of evil 
stars. — Shivu-vakya-vfilS, on duties commanded by Shivfi. — ^Vfirshodyolh, on all the ce- 
remonies^of the year. — Diaodyotu, on dafly i^remonies. — PoBja-rotnakdra, on forms of 
worship*— Lingarchdntt'chfindrika, on the worship of the lingd. — Shantee-knmolakdra. — 
Cliundoganliikd, on the duties of tlic samd-vddu bramhdns, by Bhuvd-ddvd. — Chundogh- 
pSddhutee,by the same writer. — DivodasiMubandd, a work by Divodasd. — Ramd*pra- 
kashd, on the festivals of Ramd. — DhdnuMeepika, on different ceremonies.— Pud- 
dhdtee^ by Bhavd-d6vd, a similar work. — Prdyog^urpuafi, another similar work* — Kiir- 
mopdddshj|nS5, another wprk on ceremonies. — KrifyiVrajd, ditto. — KshdyO-sdnksh^pd, 
by 6lbdshd4>hdtt&. — ^Vyvdst’hamuvn, by Kaghnvd-bhdttd. — Another work under die 
same name by Rughoo^nat’hd-saivttbhoum'i.— Smritee-sdi^uhu, by Ramu-bhddril- 
nyayal8n)uurfi.r^-yydvti(t1ia**sari^ iiy RamUf*Govindn. — ^AnoAer work widi 

the same tide, by Siddbantd-vageSifau. — ^Bhdktee-sdndfirbhu, on devotion. — ^l^oorga- 
bhdktee-turnngindB, on fiuth in Doorga.— Snmdyaiokd, by P&dndkiabhii. — ShiSodrii- 
pdd(d^te6-airS5pdnA,tite way of dm •boBdrus.^Sluuslnc^^^ % Kdm61akdro.r-*Ti- 
t’hee-»nir|in|ft. ^ 
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Onih u jfiringt to the matm of oiice»h»r«.-^krBck{Wk-vivfikS,l)f VBclifi»p«te« ttiiihrS. — 
ft -rrTilwnnfitiT nn flinn Tij SliiiS-RfMlni^t6riadutkkBfA — ^Anttttnrtqr AclwiTil^MQnknAMe. 
— S hf tiddiro-AoumoodBg.- — Stg>d<&A-cKHit«m6nee . — Shrad(Hi{i BB||;M.*-4Slif«ddfaiMntwti. 
-^Acaarawnt on ditto, ontitled Bli»mrt’li)i-^|HkB. — Aaodiei^ hf Kwh W ■ n Ba<i*irid 3 fti« 
vBcMipHtee.>«»Aiiotter ooBunonton do^r^ShnddhMiiAySakM. — i%ntUBi&->taigritfik.*— 
Shraddh o - M i ondd , lijr HiBiadi«e/--Siinddhn-gilBA>p8 — Slifaddh£ndoo<rii6khaHI. — 
Pittee< 4 iliiktB e -toriipyai8. — ShnddliR45lpn-idta.~Sfipfed5MdMnii.~Siinrvi-8lirBdcHifi- 
pAdAdUae. — ^Vrishotailrgd, on the offisringof • bull. — Ootoriigtt4n(lj4IQUiii, on the conse- 
crai^on of offerings.— 'Krilytt-priikaihd. 

Workt Oft AtonemeRts.— >PrByiMidittt8-vivOdi. — Pn^shdHttfi-tBtwd . — K cbaunont 
on ditto. — ^Aaollier, by Govindaa&ndft.— ^Anodier, hf KadiSAiiuntt>vyya-vBcfaliajiiMee — 
Pnyilshchittfi-pradi^n. — ^Prayasbchitto-maySSkMi. — PmyhriichittiBdoo-sh^ithSrii. 

Om PurificatioiUt — Sfaooddhee-kundttBkorS. — Ushoudin^siiiritee-diiindrikB. — Shood- 
dheeH(6tn«karu, by Chonddshwlira. — Shooddhee-tfttwiL — A comment on ditto. — Shood> 
dbee-fivdkh. — ^%ooddhee.4aoyo8ka. 

On the Ten Imtiatory Ceremonies. — Sdngskarfi-gfinii-pdtee. — Siingskarahkousto<dili8. 
— Sansgskwu-bhiisldM. — Sangslura4dfaBfiIaknrft.>--SltaigsluirnktiB.-»Sfiagskar&4fitwa. 
— Sdngskarfi-mtiySokhtt. 

On Vows. — ^VrtttS-sarn. — Vriitarka. — ^YrdtS-rajd. — ^VrStndcoumoodR. 

On Pumshments. — Ddndn-viv6kfi. 

On Oa/As.— Divyh-thtwa. 

On G^it. — Dana-koumoodiS. — Dan&>may53khfi.— DanA4riya>koniDood9, by Go* 
vhidBniindtt.'---Dan8'kAlpft-tQroo. — Daoft-r&tnBkurb. — DBaS^eagdrib b/ — 

’Dann-kamliiakfiro. — ^hiiB-d«nB-pDddliatee, on' ^eodid g^^DswItcbniAiilil.—* 
%orBsii6*dBnii.^vidliee, on die sixteen (pftn TtHshri Vfirnift pfiddlijjlhin, m stmillirtirotk.— 
I>Bn»-hSnMrfiiR. 

On Aneestiy^—OotiA'ipiiMtiH^ i t br M atpRi^. 

On JHbfy P£iwm.^Piritiioo4inA.‘prhkBdiA->Tmt%^ (M lie holy places. 

Kasha, Ghya, and Pri>yagi.--TdRt*ha-chintam8nee.-~'nftt*hB-pri!ycig8-d8pika.--' 
GSyaohtoo, on dm holy phce Goya. 

On XaiTH«w.-.OodswU^danfft^^ 

On iiiiH liillpfimL tm ^ iftnUbilPliw actions 

of former births. — Kormfi-vipakn-sarh. 
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IVorHaw varioiu wh^teti, — Siiiiitee«wrO, by Hbree-OBt’hu.— AnodMsr work uoder the 
name neiiie.--SmTitee-«tegrahBi a coiapilatiQa.-r-A nio<leni worii of die Mine un- 
der diw «ieBie#^--Siiiritee-clihndriks, m explonedon of different law*.-— Haro4hte-tSika, 
« cMMoent on the Herii4&ta. — Jati-rafillu-vileaft. — DwoUu-oirnfiyii.— modem work 
under tbie nmnei by €!hftiidrb4fadJdijM-ynci^putee.---A comment on ditto, entitled JCe- 
dhmb&ifi.— ’VoyfiyhtttK, a comment.— StddhantS-fHySSshS. — ^NibSndhb-attrvmwai. — 
I^ddu-Mantee, « wodi attributed to tiiemge NHtidd4r— Ttttwamritbr— PCirashfiru-amri- 
tae. — Vriha(<paraahA(ee, a similar thouj^i a laiiger work. — ^POrashfliti-emritee-^Takbya, 
a comment on (he woi^ of PSraahihrn. — JfiyS-singhli-kjllpa-dioomil, a work by Joyfi- 
singhi. — Cdwoidi-aimiiyo, on spirit md the anknaJ soul. — ^TotwtMnipika. — Diafi- 
korodyotfi. — Siddhantn-pSSySbddi, on the decision of doubts. — ^Divhlo-smritee, a work 
by DdvfiUl. — Vriddha-Sbatatil^.— Rbtnadee-p&rSHcsha, on the method of examining 
precious stones. — ^Sihritee-manjdriS. — JaniUcyanundli-bodhii. — ^Vrihilt-shtekhii-smritee. 
— Slirvv&<dttrshttnfi-snngrdhb, an abridgment of all the fkirshfinda.— Narbdb-sihqdiita.— 
Dhormb-sootrii. — KashySpu. — ^Mnharaavfi. — MbhamovabluAiuno. — Smritee-chintamb- 
nee, by Gimga-diifirii.-— Goutilmll-sSbtrii-tBka. — S6kiilfi-mfit&-s3ngriihD, an abridgment 
of various opinions.— Dwoit(i-pdrishishtii.t89ka.—Smrttee.paribhasha, by Vardhnmanti. 
— Snuitee-rktnakorfi, by Vddacharyu. — Or&it’h&-rajn, by Ra^oo-nat*bii-sarv8bhoumti. 
— i^ch|oota-di&krav&rttS5. — Smiitee-koustoobha. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos ; there are also many others,' not 
now to be procured, though tiieir names are funiliar to the Hmdoo learned men. In 
the courts of justice in the province of Bengal, the works most frequently re- 

ferred to, ire tile Dqrd-bhmh, and Dayit-thtwfi. In criminal causes the Hindoo law 
hooks are not oensitited. 

\ 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, tiie method of adminisuwi ng justice 
under fee Hindoo kidgs, and die nature of the Hindoo civQ and criminal laws : 

The feastrS does not appear to direct its instruetioas fe felhcifenate jiri^;ei,battothe 
king as tiie diief magistiate, aad'feroui^ iiim fesA^iqq[jidliti|idl^ hhn to admiinster jus- 
ticei.Mtny die lessom tt addresses to him sre Ini^y proper : he is indeed made ab- 
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livttf wd prcqperliet of dl bis c^biecti^«ra loft tO'hia arbitnuy ^ is 
pnen^fl||Wf(I,lo be, uideisd, an kcamate deity, rad even ideM^<dbsMgatoty fa fan boaoMr 
^e dir^te|^ to be ponished wiib'4to*^>*Ue <s, however, dbectoffatoln g rae e e i n ite bis 
salats resjieottitigthra tenes; land of speech j yet inesOrsMe eedesA ip A« p mii s li j fei 'w iit 
of dEsnces, .He is,tra|^t to nse befine day., to perfonn Ids ablutions; and worship Ae 
gods; tp..{H;ea^.^ obeisance to thep>ds aBdlH«rafains; andthento »Bcenddieftratfe> 
h> jti^..^, pin;^le .acn!nrdu|( to to beep . in eul^don lust, enger^ evariai!; 

ft>l]y,di1toh,^esB|^ to beep hhnself from being seduced 4ty the Jove of-fanung 

and of t^ ch^e ; Jto restnua his love cf dancing, sing^g, and plitying aownisteet inolm-' 
sleep.during .ifae day; from wine; from- aiolestiDg men wwth; 

from putting m^ to death by artful means; from taking {nivato property; from bedding 
any one guilty without the conimissm of a crinte* ' In wai^.be is forbidden to slay a 
suppliant, a qmetator, a person asleep oreildced, or any one fearful. To insure suc- 
cess in uw, be is directed to try die effect of bribes, to .employ sptes, rad to endeavour 
to divide the kingdom of has adversary. Whatever countiy be conquers, he is to pre- 
sent offerings to its gods; and effecta and.money to the bramhhns. He is to be distin- 
guidhtd by an umbr^ made of the feathers of the peaeqek ; to unite to.htmsclf seven 
or pq^t mse counsellors; to employ a sober.and virtuous secretety, pB4 tote> tff gooil 
princiidto as messeuffers. He u to prevent criines; to luten. to complainta; to forbear 
to touch .spfxp<4.property; to consult with his counsellors in a secret place, as.ut. ^ forest 
but not where there are parrots or other talkative birds. 


The law supposes that die' {tihg himself will be the judge : it allows him, however, 
to appoint hnunhuns (on no account sbSilidrds) to represent him on .ilh^ 
givf.^gui.a 0 ^ -wipe mpn. as connsellors.. ,, fc c^c^,^ ;i^^e|,‘b% „ 

notill. pityNpd ope** . ..Thn^low also layp 4owh ■. 

mode of.i«ceiviqg endrace. TlsBijdaiotiff.rad of. 

'their owm«^'IK|itossl^ ,;^)Ktosons,p^..W!WW»WO^ idavet^-^po^btytyfA,, 

ei|d>ty.WaiiimM, atoWi^o«todtoW.witoCises.. ^ .. Thedoiras 


or ity-jl* aim;^ #;|ijyo,^jgfd^ 
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by all saovd cciraBKmMM) or, by placing bis hands on the head of his wife, or or 
J’riond.4 ; -< The severest tfareioenings against pe^niy are delivered the judge at the 
lime of veocivkig evidence : as an example of Ae extravagance of some of these protoiises 
and threatenings hr r^srence to trueand fidfe testimony, the following specimeos fue ex- 
tracted : Hie merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit of a thousand sacrifices 
of the horse. In an affair concerning a horse, if any person gives fitlse evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a faumhed murders. In an afiiurconoeramg a man, if any per- 
son givesfiilse evidence, the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action co n- 
ceming gold, false evidence invtdves the guilt incarredhy the murder of all the men who 
have ever been or shall be bom in the world. False evidence relatiye to land, mcurs 
the guilt of the murder of all the living creatures in the world, and a person thus peijured 
is liable to the punishment due to such guiH. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; — 1. on debt, or loans for con- 
sumption ; — S. deposits, and loans for use; — 3. sale without ownership;— 4. concerns 
among partners ; — 5 . subtraction of what has been given;— 6. non-payment of vhiges or 
hire 7. n<m-performance of af^eements;— 8. recision of sale and purdiase;— 9. dis- 
putes between master and servant; — 10. contests on boundaries; — 11, 12. assault and 
slander;— 13. larceny ; — 14. robbery and odu^ violence ; — 15. adultery;— 16. alterea^ 
tion between man and wife, and their several duties; — 17. the law of inheritance ; — 18. 
gaming with dice and witli living creatures. " These eighteen titles of law are settled as 
the ground-work of all judicial procedure in (his world.” 

a 

The laws rdative to the inheritance^ the division, tiie enjoyment, and recovery of pro- 
perty, are very numerous, and extend to the mmutest circumstances, and nuiny tirern, 
tiidugh with sad exceptions, are traly wise and good. ' Property, whether in lands or 
imoveidilw, is to be equafiy divided amongst the sons, who are made responBible for the 
nudntynariae of t^ sisters, and for the expenses of thrir marriages, as well as for the anp- 
port'of their widowed motiier, or sister; and the eqienrive cereraoaiea whioh aucbecdtiie 

• A eimwpaaSsBt wyi, ‘'iBw triritoee to “ Tfce jnSse'iMI anjaiU ito Hrasikla ijr’lb trUHi | ^ lubtirirt. 
brStovahletosadanMi Uw wtoSyb, by Sto (■ytewvwi of e»n »wim s< < rw i MdAvihU- 

drS by (I thiak) e*ery cnrM.” Oatlu are oaly to be remned ty Whm ImaaS evUaace caaael be proearMi, 
ia wbibb caifa wdM, m'Udl at Mib, bat eihw appeab lit <3W, ala uaid MMMi af bvnaa letttalaBy.’ 
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death of a Hindoo. An adopted son, if the father leave sons bom m wedlock, will ob- 
tain a third share of the estate. If a bramhttn have children from wives of three dif- 
ferent casts, the children bom of a bramhilneft must have the largest riiare of his property. 
If a man die without wife or children, his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or 
their dlildren, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a father^s debts, but not debts incurred 
by gaming or drinking spirituous liquors. If a braiiihan dies childless, the magistmte is 
to administer to his estate, discharge his debts, and throw the overplus of his property 
into the water. A creditor may seize the property or person of the debtor, or his wife, 
children, cattle, &c. To a magistrate, a master, or a bramhiin, a person is not to be 
rude ill demanding payment. The property of a person expelled from his cast is direct- 
ed to descend to his son ; the property of a brttmhiicharee to his spiritual guide ; of a 
sunyasS, to his pupil ; and the personal propeity of a woman arising from presents, to 
her daughters. 

The adopted soq of an eunuch, a person rejected from his cast, a pwson who beats 
his fetiier, one who does not perform the funeral rites for his anceston, a siinyasS, and 
persons afliicted with certain diseases, capnot inherit property, but they are allowed a 
maintenance out of the property to which they are heirs; 

^ Interestfrom a bramhon is to be ten per cent. ; from a kshiltriyd, fifteen ; from a voish- 
yo, twenty ; and from a shoSdru, fifty ! 

nto Hindoo law acknowledges eight kmds of marriage : bramhH, in wUcIi a &*h e r 
gives kis dau^^ter, withoutonceiving a fee, to some person of snpwior cast tfetrii, when, 

atabumt.s«pifice,aiedaughter isgivento the officialingpriertasafee «rs«,in which 

the father gives fabdaoi^ter away, receiving in return twocqws;— in 
the father aaya to faia daughter and the person to whom hia daughter is Iwtrothed, « Go, 
folfil &e duties of religion f-merU, in which the father, receiving presenty, bestows his 
u® ter ameirierfs in which the partieiprivatel, agree toliaaleach other 
to man u w* m vriiich the bridegroom overcomes his livais m sin^e eom - 

bat, apd mame. the daughter r-^pckhacm, in which the daughter is drawn from her fa- 
ther’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting buying, selluig, and partnership, appear, upon the whole, to be 
founded on just principles. If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person of 
bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws ; a man may give away his wife, with 
her own consent ; and if a son be willing, a hither may sell or give him aw ay ; a mother 
may do the same, with the father’s consent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be 
taken back : it is dattii, (given). If a man, from a violent impulse of lust, give any thing 
to another, it is accounted illega!. No reward, even though it should have been pro* 
mised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a murderer. 

« 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those who have become such by being 
born from intercourse between a free.<iiiaii and a slave, by purchase, by chance, by de- 
scent, by receiving support during a famine, by the chance of war, by their own desire, 
by apostasy from the profession of a suiiyasee, by their own gift for a time, by a voluntary 
sale of themselves, those w ho have sold themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave 
girl, and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt. — Slaves may be enfranchised by 
the beneficence of a master ; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing him a 
child. The following is the form of emancipation : the master breaks a pitcher contain- 
ing water, rice, flowers, 8lc. over the head bf the slave, so that these tilings fall on his 
body, when he pronounces the words, ** I have made thee free.” A woman marrying 
a slave, becomes herself a slave. A bramhiln can never be made a slave. 

The owner of a bramhunw bull is not answerable for such a bull after he is let loose. 
—A man of superior cast who falsely accuses one of in!erior cast of atrocious c imes, 
is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the offender be of inferior cast, he is to have 
his tongue cut out, and a hoi iron ten fingers broad tlwust into his moutli. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter is to cut out his tongue, and 
banish him. A refusal to submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramiiiin, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put to death. If a man call a rob- 
ber, or an outcast, by those names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a roLber or an 
outcast. 


F f f 
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The laws which relAte to assault are most shockin^y partial and unjust. The sen- 
timent, All men are equal in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it respects fines *and corporal punishments, are always favoured, 
while the punishment of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel : the law, in all cases of 
assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, punishing the bramhnn in the slightest 
manner for the greatest injustice, and the shoodrn most heavily for the slightest offence 
against the bramhhn : the following examples may suffice for proof : “ If a man deprive 
another of life, he shall suffer death ; but if a bramhnn do this, he shall be fined.” For 
striking a bramhfin, the shSbdra’s hand is to be cut off ; for sitting on his mat, his pos- 
teriors ; for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out ; for spitting upon him, his 
lips are to be cut off ; for seizing him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A 
man of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with impunity if he offend him. 
A person is allowed to pul to death (without ejumination) the person who shall set lire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of all that he has, or take away 
his wife. 

For killifig a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and one foot of the offender are di- 
rected to be cut off. Fines are to be levied for cutting off tlie testicles of a male ani- 
mal ; and for killing an insect, a fish, a t>ger, a b^ar, a serpent, a cat, a dog, a weasel, or 
a boar. For killing an insect, the offender is to be lined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traffic, are to be fined. If a per- 
son manifest a propensity to such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A man 
frequently using false weights, must lose all he possesses. An unskilful man daring to 
practise medicine is to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners must have 
the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. The house-breaker must have both his hands 
cut off, and be impaled ; the highway robber is directed to be strangled ; he who plun- 
ders a province, is to impaled ; the stealer of u man of superior cast, to be roasted 
alive ; of a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and feet cut off, and to be 
cast upon a highway where four roads meet ; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds, one shilling, and eight pence. The stealer of an elephant or a horse in time 
of war, to be put to death ; if in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the baud, foot, and posteriors of the thief 
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are to be cut off, and he is to be di^prived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a hand j 
and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot is to be cut off. For stealing a consi- 
derable quantity of grain, a man must be put lio death. A thief caught in the act of 
breaking any thing closed up, for tlic first offence, is to have a linger cut off ; for the se- 
cond, his hand and foot; for tire third, he is to be put to death. For .stealing flowers, 
fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhun, the hand is to be cut off. I’hefts commit- 
ted by brainhuns ai*e directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonmout, or by putting 
out tire eyes, or by shaving the iicad, or by slavery for life. A bramhnn, on committing a 
robbery worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a bunit-sacrifice daily, is to 
havt! his head shaved, which is equivalent to loss of cast, if a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer <}eath. hor sc'.ttiiig^fire to a plantation, oi a granary, a man must be burnt 
alive.* 


A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six-pence only is directed to be levied on 
the person who shall violate the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or that of 
a woman who has come to him in distress. Adultery with a prostitute, without leavc^. 
of the magistrate, is directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes is regulat- 
ed with so much caution and minute attention, as to excite in the mind doubts whether 

the Hindoo sages considerc;d prostitution a crime or not. They however make three gra- 

• 

dations in the progress towards adultery with a married woman, according to the fami- 
liarity of the parties ; for those acts of levity more unbecoming than criminal, the offend- 
er is fined one shilling and seven-pence ; for semding presents, the fine is six pounds ; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds ; but for the actual perpetration of the crime, the of- 
fender, if a sh^iiru, must be deprived of virility, arid tlien be burat alive ; if a bramlion, 
he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments are modified by the circumstances 
of the case, as, the consent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some cases, the 
offender is compelled to marry the woman. — A bramhun, a kshfitriya, or a voishyu, for 
an unualiiral crime witii a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoodiii guilty of the 
same crime, must be put to death. An unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, sub- 
jects the person to a fine of twelve pound.s. 

« TUe^ were (he horrid punUhincotb furnierty inflicted by thii people, aho have been eitolled at the matt 
braevoleut bciiigt ou eunh. 

F f f a 
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Tlie Hindoo law regulates gaming as w^ell as proetitution : half die profit of a game 
belong to the magistrate, in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons are 
commanded to play. ^ 

A man who shall have caused a bramhun to eat dung or drink urine, is to be fined 
twelve pounds; for causing him to drink wine, to be put to death* Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhan for eating garlic or onions. For re rditig the 
v£da, a shoodrik is to have boiling oil poured into his throat ; for hearing it, into his ears ; 
for committing it to memory, to be put to death. For wearing the bra.nhiiiical thread, 
the fine is two pounds live shillings. For constantly ofi'ering burnt-sacrifices, or mo- 
lesting a bramhun, he is to be deprived of life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of another, a man must be fined five shil- 
lings and six-pence. For casting briars into a roa I, for mixing poison with food, for 
marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a 
magistrate at play, the offender must be put to death. For administering poison, or set- 
ting fire to a house, or murdering a man, a woman is to be drowned, if not witli child. 
For murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or child, a woman must have her ears, 
nose, hands^ and lips cut off, aud must theu be devoured by dogs. 

c 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. A bad wife is to be made the 
slave or cook to some idol. A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of die house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk widi a stranger ; nor to laugh without 
the veil over her face ; nor to swallow any diitig, except medicine, till she shall have 
served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, nor to stand at the door, nor to look 
out at the window. She may give her body to be biinit with the corpse oi her hus- 
band ; in which case, she is promised happiness in paradise during 35,000,000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance in punishmg thieves, secures 
paradise to the magistrate. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 

The Astronomkal dtastms. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the Hindoos were as capable of com* 
preliending the wonders of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity, Xheir anci* 
ent astronomical works, though mixed with the most extravagant fancies, will long remain 
sjdeudid monuments of the highest pow ers of intellect. The reader will find an epi« 
tome of the Soory h*Siddhantii, by Bhasknrachary li, in the following pages, and for a more 
perfect idea of the powers of mitid by which this work w^as produced, the author would 
refer his readers to a learned essay in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by 
S. Davis, Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical works are referred by 
the Hindoos themselves to the satv\uyoogt]. Most of the works mentioned below, how- 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years ago, and others are not more than 
fifty or sixty years old. 


SKCTION XXXV. 

Astronomical IVof ks still extant, 

Sobryd-siddhantft, and Siddlianta»sliironiunee, by Bhasknracharyu. — A comment on 
the former work, entitled Goorart’hfi-priikaskika, by Rungu-Nat^hd. — Others by Nree- 
singhu-gnnukii, and by Bhdbdhuru. — Leelavatee, by Bhaskdracharyu. — Comments on 
ditto, by Gnngadhdrri, Rdngd-Nafhd, Sobryd-dasu, and Guni^shu. — Ve?jn.Gdnitu, ano- 
ther work by Bhaskdracharyu, on algebra, mensuration, &c. — Grnliu-spdshtn, on the 
planets. — Shooddhee-deepika, by Govindanundu. — Gruhd-chard, on the motions of the 
planets. — Bhoovduodeepdkd, by Pudinu-nabhd. — A comment on the Vrihndjatnkn, 
by BhiUtotphln. — Swdroddyu, with a comment on ditto, and another by Nurn-Hfiree. 

— Swuroddyu-yrmtiu. — Shaiitiku-tutwaniritu, by Narayund-shurma. — Moohobrtd-kdlpo- 

« 

droornn, with a comment. — Jatdkd^ldrpdnu, on fortunate and unfortunate births. — Sarj- 
mdnjdree, by Vuurimalee-mishru. — ^Vurakii-sdnghita, by Vdrahu.— Jatukn, by Neeldkdn- 
t’lid. — Dind-sdiigrdhn. — Prntydntdrd-ddshaphdld. — Somd-siddhantd. — Jyotimim&yd. — 
Jyotish-sard-sdngidhii. — llorashdt-pdnchashika.— Siiooddbec-ifituankoord.— Vdshist’hd- 
sdnghita. — Jataku-blidrund. — M^ghii-mala. — Mdkdrundodahdrdnn. — Rajmartilndd.-— - 
Tajdku. — J atdkn. — Chnndronmeeldnd. — Sourd-bhashyd-veejn-gdnitd, by Sooiyd-dasd.— 
Siddhant'hu-survvd-bhuumu-vyakhya.— Bkaswdt^. — Grdhd-churitrd.— Grdhd-laghdvd. 
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— Vishwa-pradSpd. — Brfimhfi-siddhantn.— Siddhaiittt-mniijiiret. — -Moohoprtu-clioora- 
inanee.' — Siddhanta-tfitwu-viv6kfj. — Brumha-siddhantn-veeja-ganita. — Bromhu-gooptn-* 
kritu. — Ganita-raja^ by K4vnl8-Ramg-Panchatiiinfi.* — .Grahfi-yamiSlu. — Shre^pfitee- 
rutna-mala. — Prastarii-chintamanee. — Ramiilu-Ruli&syu. — Rekha-gunitn-kshitrii-vyuva- 
barn. — rihnt-sunghita, by Varaha-mihirfi. — Siddhantu-sh^sho^ by KOmulakura.— Sooryu- 
siddhantu*kirfinavoI§8. — DSepika, and a comment by RaghnvacharyS. — Sutkrityu-mook- 
tavnlSS. — Somura-sara. — K^vala-ch&iidrika. — Laghoo-jatnku. — Nurriputee-jriyiichfirya, 
— M&k&runda. — Chamatkaru-chiiitamunee. — Skeegra-bodhii. — GiTjliu-Iagbavu.— Shalee- 
hotru* 


SECTION XXXV 1. 

Epitome of the Sdoryu-siddhanlu, by Bhaskuracharyu^ a bramhun. 

Time is thus divided : that \vliich is infinitely minute, and the divisions of time : the 
latter is thus described : tlie period while a person c:an sound the vowel ee (%) ten times, 
is called pranu ; six pranas make one pulu ; sixty pnins, one dundu ; sixty duiulfis, one lil*hec ; 
fifteen tit’hces, one pakshu; two pakshas, one lunar inoiilh ; twelve iiionths make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, brarnhyOf or a month of the life or reign of Br&mha, which 
is thus calculated, viz. the amount of the years in tiie four yoogus cfuistituU^s u great yoogii, 
and a thousand great yoogus make one of Brumha’s da^ .s ; thirty of such days are included 
in a month of this god ; a doivii, or divine month, is composed of thirty years of mortals ; 
— a pitru mouth, or a month of the pitrees, is made up of tliirty months of mortals ; — a 
prqjuputyu month ; — a sourii or solar mouth ; — a savunu month is made up of thirty 
days at any time ; — a chandru^ o/ lunar month ; — a uUkshutru month occupies Uic period 
of the moon’s passage through the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The sfityu yoogu 
comprises 1,728,000 years; Uie tretfi 1,296,000; the dwapnrn 864,000; Uic kolee 

832.000. The amount of these four yoogus form a muha or great yoogn, viz. 4,320,000 
years. A thousand of these great yoogtts constitute a day of Breunha, called a kdlpo, viz. 

4.320.000. 000. A hundred years of BrOmha constitute the period of his life. 

• Oopal&^tArkal&nkara, the loa of ihisi author, ii oow (1817) (he chief p&odil in the Berampore priotioj;* 
office. 
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The seven planets are, Kavee (the lun), Chibdra (the moon), Mnngiiln(Mars), BoodhS 
(Mercury), Vrihuspdtee (Jupiter), Shookrtl (Venus), Shuiice (Saturn). The progress of 
these planets are defined according to eight different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter of the earth ; describes the lu-» 
liar days, the earth’s shadow, the division of tlie earth into quarters, &.c- TJie circum- 
ference ol the earth is 5059 ) ojufiu&,^ and its diameter one-Uiird of that iituuber. 

All eclipse of the moon is tluL^ accounted for: \ihcn the sun and moon rcinaiu hi ihe 
seventh sign, tlic earth is necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow falls 
on the moon. An ecli])se of tljc sun takes place when the sun and moon are found hi 
one sign, at which time the moon's shadow falls on the sun. The author also describes 
the periods when eclipses will take place, the length of their continuance, the appear- 
ance of tlic.se planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which will first become 
affected, as well as those from which the shadow w^ill first depart. — The times of the ris- 
ing and setting of the planets are also described, and an account is given of the periods 
when different planets are in conjunction. 

The progress of creation is thus described: Vislinoofirst created the waters, and then, 
upon the waters, scattered the seed from whi^h a golden egg sprung, w hich remained in 
darkness. From this egg biir.st forth SniikHrshuiin, a form«ruf Vishnoo; w ho, for tJic pur- 
poses of creation, formed Brumhu ; from the eyes of which god the sun issued, from his 
mind the moon, vacuum, air, matter, water, and fire ; from these five elements sprung 
Munghln, Boodhu, V rihuspulcc, Shookrn, aud Shmiec. ISdoryu, in the form of Dwa- 
diishatma, divided himself into twelve parts. From the five primary elements sprung 
the twenty-seven stars (nfikshfitrus). — After this, were created the gods and goddesses. 

• 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firmament, the elevation of tlie highest 
star, of Shihiee, Vrihusputee, MungSln, Sooryu, Skookru, Boodhu, aud Chandru.i- 

The earth is round, and floats in tlie air by its owm power without any supporter. 
Liinka is in the centre of the earth ; and to the East of Lunka, at the extremity of the 

* £sch 3'ojikntt ii eight milei. f See page 7. 
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earth, is YhinS-kotee; on its Western extremity i^RomakS-pnttanu; the antipodes of 
Lanka are the inliabitants of Siddhee-poora ; and on the Northern extremity of the earth 
is Soom£roo, and on the Southern Vik*a-van&l&. When tlie sun arises on L6nka, he sets 
on Siddhee-poorii; at which time, at Yomu-kotee, it is mid*day, and at llorndko-pattaiid 
midnight. 

To the north of Lanka is BharutS^vKrshn, which contains the mountain Himal8yfl, to 
the north of which is Hemukdotfi. To the north of Siddhee-poorn is Kooroo-vcirshn, 
and the mountain Shring8van8. ^ To the north of Yoina-kotee is Bhndrashwu-vnrshd, 
and mount Malyavanu. To the north of Roninku lies Ketoomalu-vdrshu, and the moun* 
tain Qundhh-madanu. On Soom^roo reside die gods. 

To the South of Lunka is the sea, which separates the territories of the gods and gi- 
ants ; and, in a continued southerly direction, arc the following seas and islands : first 
the salt sea; then Shaku-dweepu, and the sea of milk; Shalinrdee-dwSprT, and tlie sea of 
curds ; Kooshd-dwScpfi, and the sea of clarified buter; Krounclr'i-dwerpu, and the sea 
of sugar-cane juice ; Gom^dnkn-dwsepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors ; Poushkdiu- 
dweepu, and the sea of fresh water; and still further southwards Vhr5-vannlii. In the 

bowels of the earth are the seven patalus, the abodes of the hydras. 

« 

BhaskttracharyS next accounts for the equal division of day and night ; and explains 
the progress of the sun through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed extract or two from Mr. Davises 
Essay on the ^^Astronomical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the second vo* 
lume of the Asiatic Researches : 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo division of the ecliptic into 
signs, degrees, 8lc. is the same as ours ; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or con- 
taining that space of time in which the sun, departing from a star, returns to the same ; 
iKat it commences on the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather the Hindoo con- 
stellation M^shh; that each astronomical month contains as many even days and fracti- 
onal parts as he stays in each sign ; and that the civil differs from the astronomical ac- 
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count of time only in rejecting thcy^e fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun- 
rise, instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or night, llciice arises the 
unequal portion of time assigned to each month dependent on tlie situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the venial equinoctial colure from tlie beginning of Meshfi in 
the Hindoo sphere ; and by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, from 
a different method of adjusting their calendar by intercalary days, have been subject to.’* 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some epoch, from which, as from a 
radix, to compute the ploiieiury motions ; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point of 
time counted back when, according to their motions as they had determined tliem, they 
must have been in conjunction in the beginning of M6shd, or Aries ; and coeval witli 
which circumstance they supposed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets on- 
ly, would have produced a moderate term of years compared with the enormous anti- 
quity, tliat will be hereafter stated ; but, having discovered a slow^ motion of the nodes 
and apsides also, and taking it into the computation, they found it \vould require a length 
of time corresponding with 1 , 955 , 884,890 years now expired, when they w ere so situa- 
ted, and 2 , 304 , 1 15,1 10 years mdb, before Uiey would return to the same situation again, 
forming together the grand anomalistic period denominated a kulpu, and fancifully as- 
signed as the day of Bruinlia. The kulpu they divided into munwunturfis, and greater 
and less yoogus. The use of the muiiwiifitarn is not stated in the Sobryu-Siddhantfi ; 
but that of the iiiuha, or greater yoogn, is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic 
period of tlie sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend- 
ing node, is found, together with the sunf^n the first of Aries ; the planets also deviat- 
ing from that point only as much as is their latitude and the difference between their 
mean and true anomaly. 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a certain number of mean solar days, 
and the Hindoo system assuming that at the creation, when the planets began their mo- 
tions, a right line, drawn from the equinoctial point Lanka through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the sun and planets to the 
first star in Aries : their mean longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be^m- 
puted by proportion. As tlie revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num- 
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ber of days composing it, so are the days given to its^motion in that time ; and the even 
revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, shows its mean longitude at midnight un- 
der their first meridian of Liinka ; for places east or west of that meridian a proportional 
allowance is made for the difference of longitude on the carth^s surface, called in Sung- 
skritu the deshanturfi. The positions of tljlb apsides and nodes are computed in the 
same manner ; and the equation of the mean to the trueoplacc, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 


"The division of the moha yoogo into tlie sutwfi, trita, dwapiuu, and kSlce ages, does 
not appear from the Sooryfi-Siddhanta to answer any practical astronomical purpose, 
hut to have been formed on ideas similar to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of 
the Greeks. Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession of the equinox- 
es by those who will of course refer tin muuwuntora and kulpn to the same foundation : 
either way, the latter wtll be found anomalistic.” 


In the following table [omitted in this extract] are given tlie periodical revolutions of 
the planets, tlieir nodes and apsides, according to thoWooryn-Kiddhantu. 'llic . onec- 
tioiis of \ eeju at present used, are contained in one column,* and the inclination of their 
orbits to die ecliptic in anotlier. ll.e obliquity o* the ecliptic is iusertcil according to 
the same ahastrii. Its diminution does not, appear to have been noticed in any subse- 
quent treatise. In the tables of Mukurundu and also in the Griilni.laghiivii, the latter 
written only 268 years ago, it is^xpressly stated at twenty-hmr degrees. 


1 he mobon of die equinoxes, termed in Sungskritn the krautcc, anti spoken of in the 
teeka, oi commentary, on the Sooryd-Siddliaiitii, as the sun’s patii, or node, is not notic- 
ed in th. foregoing passage of that book ; and, as the Hindoo astronomers seem to en- 
tertam an idea of the subject different from that of its revolution through the Platonic 

year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is mentioned, both in die original and 
t:c>mnieiitary, concerning it.” 


Ihe Ubles of .Vr. ** ■' ““P-*- “bout *68,e.r..gi. 

vt rilten in 1,513 ShUkO, or 198 at , Ih. hu, 
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We have now, according to thediindoo system, the mean motion of the planets, their 
nodes and apsides, and the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the first of 
Mesho, with which, by the rule of proportion, tp determine tlicir mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, observed in the S5oryu-Siddhantn, 
that to assume a period so great is unnecessary ; for use, the computation may be made 
from the beginning of the treta at which instant all the gr&lins, or moveable points iii 
the heavens, were again in con junction in Meshn, except the apogees and ascending nodes, 
which must therefore be computed from the crealioii. The same is true of the begin- 
ning of the present kpJee age ; for tlie greatest common divisor of tljc number of days 
coiiiposing the miiha yoogu and the planetary revolutions in tliat period, is four, which 
quotes 394,47y,4o7 days, or 1,080,000 yeais ; and the tr^ta and dwapurui ages contain 
together just that number of years. The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it 
unnecessary to go farther back than the begiiitiin^of the kulce yoogn* in d<;lcrmiiiing 
the mean longitude of tlu^ planets themselves ; but for the position of ihcir apsides and 
nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; or at least in instances, as of 
the sun, when the numbers .’^87 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. I 
have however in the accompaayiii|^ computation, taken the latter period in both cases. 

^‘For the equation of tlie mean to flie true anomaly, in which the solution of triangles 
is concerned, and which is next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon ot 
sines.” 

To account for the apparent unequal ^lOtions of Sc planets, which they suppose 
to move ill their respective orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoo!' 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the eccentricity of the orbits of the sun 
ami moon with rcspccl to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre of the 
universe, to be equal to the sim's of liicir greatest anomalistic cqiutions.” 

* “ Neither do they, in computing by the formulagin common use, ro further bark limn to someassiRoed date 
of the lera SliukR ; but, having i hr plancb* placrsdeienninedfor that point of time, they coinpiiie (heir mean pla- 
cca and oilier rcquisiio* lor an v propo-ed diiio affcrwardi by table#, or by combination., of figures cunti ived to 
fttciiitair the tvoik : as in firfihu L gbiivii, H.ddhiiiii&*llfibO#ya, and many other books. An inquirer into Hin- 
doo astronomy having arrr». (i» koii. Iiook^only, migbfea*.ily belrd to assert that the bramh fins compute eciip^rs 
by set forms, couched in enigmafiral vers > oo« of which it would be difficult to develope their system of iuiro- 
noroy I and ibis 1 apprehend wnsdie ra‘.e o iih Mons. Simnernt. The Jyolith pfindits in general, icis true, ktffiw 
little more of asti ononiy than ihry learn from such hooks, and they are consequently very ignorani of the prin- 
ciple# of the science $ but there are some to be met with who are better informed*” 
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** Having the true longitude of the sun and moon^ and the place of the node deter- 
mined by the methods explained, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposi^o^ t|^ere will be a solar or a lunar eclipse ; 
in which case the tit’hee, or date of the moon’s synodical mouth, must be computed from 
thence, to determine the time counted from midnight of her full or change. Her dis- 
tance in longitude from the sun, divided by 7^0, the 4hiutes contained in a tit’hee, or 
the thirtieth part of 360", the quotient shows tlie tit’hee she has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of the next ; which, if it be the fifteenth, t^ difference be- 
tween that fraction^and 7^0^is the distance she has to go to her opposition, which will 
be in time proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of the sun, and place of the node, may be known for the instant of full 
moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of computing these par- 
ticulars is so obvious in the accompAying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and the lati- 
tude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the phndits, learned in the Jyotish 
sliastru, have truer notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general ; and that they must reject the ridiculous 
belief of the common br^mhfins, that ecliprves are occasioned by the intervention of the 
monster Rahoo, with many other particulars equally utHciciitific and absurd. But, as this 
belief is founded on explicit anchpositive declarations contained in the v6das and pooranus, 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in those writings as disagree with 
the principles of their own science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have apo- 
logized, as well as they could, for propositions necessarily established in the practice of 
it, by observing, that certain tilings, as stated in other shastros, “ might have been so for- 
** merly, and may be so still \ but for j^tronomical purposes, astronomical rules must 
be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted unphilosophi- 
cul opinions. Bhask&rS argues that it is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be 
self-balanced in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of animals, 
with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; and Nuifi-singho, in his com- 
mentary, shows that bylbthoo and K£too, the head and tail of die monster, in the sense 
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they generally bear, could only be meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; but he does not Uierefore 
deny the reality of Rahoo and Ketoo :%on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
of faith, without any prejudice to astronomy.” 

** The argumijjpt of Vhruhu-acharyd concerning the monster Rahoo, might here be an- 
nexed, but, as this paper will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to 
show how the astronomical pfindits determine the moon’s distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

• 

The earth tlicy consider as spherical, and imagine its diameter divided into l,GOO equal 
parts, or yojunns. An ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to mul- 
tiply the diameter by three ; but this being not quite enough, the sages directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojhnus, as it is determined in the Sooryii-SId- 
dhanta. Iii the table of sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made 
to consist of 5,438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts the quadrant contains 
5,400, implies the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the cir-‘> 
cumference; for by the first it is as 1. to S.*l,627, &c. by the last, as 1. to 5. 14,136; 
and it is determined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 1. to 5. 14,159, 
&C. In the pooranos the circumference of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yoja- 
iius; and, to account for this amazing difference, the commentator before quoted thought, 
the yojiinh staged in the Soorya-Siddhantn contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the pooranus ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth was really of that size in some 
former kulpa. Moreover, others say, that from the equator soutliward, the earth in- 
** creases in bulk : however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions given by Soor- 
yu must be assumed.” The equatorial circqpference being assigned, the circumfer- 
ence of a circle of longitude in any latitude is determined. As radius 3,438 is to the 
liimbdjyft or sine of the polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude to 
ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059/to the dimension in yojunns required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the lafitude of a place^me is by an observation 
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of the pul&bha, or shadow, projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is in 
the equator.” 

r 

‘^Tfae longitude is directed to be found by observation of lunar eclipses calculated for 
the first meridian, which the Sooryii-Siddliaiitu describes as passing over Luiika, Rohi- 
t6k6, Uvuiiiee, and Songhita-sara. Uvant^ is said by the commentator to be ^^now 
called Oojjuyiiiee,” or Ougein, a place well known to the Hnglish in Marhatta do- 
minions. The distance of Benares from this meridian is said to be sixty-four yojn- 
nfi eastward ; and as 4,5^0 yojiiiHi, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty dfindiis, 
the natural day, so is sixty-four yojunas to 0 dnud(% 30 pulii, the difibrence of longitude 
ill time, which marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the astronomical 
day begins at Benares.* A total lunar eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty- 
one pnlus later than a calculation gave it for Lunka, and = sixty-four yojnnu, 

tiO 

the difference of longitude on the earth’s surface.” 

“ For tlie dimensions of the moon’s koksliu (orbit) the rule in the Siingskritu text is 
more particular than is necessary to be explained to any person, who has informed liitn- 
self of the methods used by European astronomers to determine the moon’s horizontal 
parallax. In general terms, it is to observe the muon’s altitude, and thence, witli oilier 
requisites, to compute the time of lier ascension from the sensible ksliitija, or horizon, 
and her .distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find tlie time 
of her passage from the one point to the other ; or, in other words, ^ to find the difl'erence 
* in time between the meridian to which the eye referred her at rising, and the meridi- 
^ an she w as actually upon in which difference of time she will have passed through 
a space equal to the earth’s seiiiidiameter or BOO yojonu : and by proportion, as that 
time is to her periodical month, so is 800 yojuiiu to the circumference of her kiiksha, 
324,000 yojann. The eiTors arising from refraction, and their taking the moon’s mo- 
tion as along the sine instead of its a|||^iay here be remarked ; but it does n6i seem 

• “ ThU dny (aurnnomicitl day) i^ttccooiHrd tobefpin nl mtdnii^liC under the r^khn (meridian) of Lfinka; 
and at all places east or neotof tlinC meridian, aR much sooner or lateral iMtlHMrddshnnifirli (loni(itude)re- 
** duced to time, nccnrdini^ to the Souryth-Siddliant&, Brftmhfi-Siddhantfl, Yfishiuhl’lift-Siddhiinifi, Somtt-Sid- 
dhaAta,Phraiihara-8iddhanta,nnd Urylibhkttfi. According to Br&mh&-z<mptfiand otlient,itbd|piiifatfitn* 
rise; nceordinii; to the llomlkkl!i aiiduthen, it begins at noon; and according to the Ar8hb-8iddtiant&, atsan* 
»*»et.*’ (Comment on the Souryk-Slddhantb). 
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that they bad any idea ol the first,* and the latter they perhaps thought too inconsider- 
able to be noticed. European astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, which is something above a fifteepth part more than the Hindoos found 
it so long ago as tlie time of Mu>u, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryu-Siddhautd. 

By Uie Hincl|P system, the planets are supposed to move in tludr le^ipccAive orbits at 
the same rate ; the dimensions therefore of the moon's orbit being known, thos€i of the 
other planets arc determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by propr>rtion. 
As the sun’s revolutions in a n^ulia yoogn 4,320,000 are to the moon’s revolutions in 
the same cycle 5,753,330, so is her^orbit 324,(X)0 yojiiiift to the sun’s orbit 4,33 1 ,500 yo- 
jiinu ; and in the same msinncr for the kakshns, or orbits of the other planets. All true 
distance and niagnitiicle derivable from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the 
Hindoo hypothesis vvill be found to answer their purpose in determining the duration 
of eclipses, ike. 

" For the diaiiieltTs of the sun and moon, it is directed to obM-rve the lime between 
the appearance of (he. limb upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
liseii, wdien their apparent motion is at a mean rate, or when in three signs of anomaly; 
then, by proportion, as that time is to aimtui%l day, so are tlieir orbits to their diameters 
respectively ; which, of the sun is 6,50() yojriih ; of the moon, 480 yojuiiu.” 

The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the oartli’s shadow, and the place of the node 
being found, for the instant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the ope- 
ration differs in no respect that 1 know of from the method of European astrouomers to 
compute a lunar eclipse.’' 

« The beginning, middle, and end of the eclip^^may now be supposed found for the 
time in Hindoo hours, when it will happen after midnight ; but, for the corresponding 
hour of tiie civil day, which begins at sunrise, it is furtlicr necessary to compute the length 
of the artificial day and night ; and, for this purpose, must be known the nyunangsbu or 

But Ihffy an? not wholly ignorant of optics ; they know the angles of Incidenceand reflection to be equal, 
lund compute the place of a btur or planet, us it would be seen reflected from water or a mirror.” 
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difttance of the vernal equinox from the first of M£shn, the sun’s right ascension and de- 
clination ; which several requisites shall be mentioned in their order.” — See the second 
volume of the ilsiatic Researches^ , 


The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly embrace their s-ystem of the Mathe- 
matics, in which branch of science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in diose 
departments of learning which require the deepest reilection and th^closest applicati- 
on, the Hindoo literati have been exceeded by none of tiic ancients. ^Therc can hard- 
ly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings originated amongst themselves, and were 
not borrowed citJicr from Grec'ccj or Arabia.* The Vecjn-Gunitii, a Sungskritii trea- 
tise on Algebra, by Bhaskuracharyn, and other similar work.^, iiiilicicntly establish tlicse 
facts. Mr. Davis says, ‘^Almost any trouble and expeiict would be compensated by 
the possession of the three copious treatises on algebra from which Bhaskurii declares 
he extracted his V€ejh-Gunitu, and which in this part of India are supposed to be entirely 
lost.” A Persian translation of the Ve^fi-Gfmitn was made in India, says Mi. Strachey, 
in the year 1(334, by Ata Oollali Rnsidee. The same gentle man says, “ I'oi/ee, in 
translated the LAluvntee, a work on arithmetic, mciisuratiun/* &e. from w hieli work it 
appears that ^^Bhaskura must have w’rittcn about the taid of the I2tli century or begin- 
ning of'the ISth.” Foizee in his preface to this work says, ** By order of king Ukbor, 

Mt 

Foizee translates into Persian, from the lAdian language, the book l^lavntcc, so famous 
for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and mensuration/* “ We must not,” adds 
Mr. Stracliey, be too fastidious in our belief, because we have not foiinil the no»ks 
of the teachers of Pythagoras ; w c have access to the wreck only of their ancient learn- 
ing, but when W'e see such traces of a more perfect slate of knowledge j when we sec 
that the Hindoo algebra (300 years ago, had, in the mo mtercsting parts, some of the 
most curious modem European discoveries, and when we see, that it was at that time up- 

* See Mr. Strachey’i preface to the Vcej&<Giiiif(&. In tiiii preface Mr. Sirarhey obiervt'f, “ It appears 
from Mr. Davi«*« paper that Iht Hindoos koei^e distinctions of sines, cobines, and versed sine^^. • Tliey kne«T 
that the difference of the radiosand the cosii|^PPsqutil to the versed sine ; that in a right'Ungled triangle if (he 
hypothennie be radius the sides are sines and cosines. They iiNBiimed a small arr of a circle as equal to its bine. 
They conitracted on trne principles a table of sines, by addini^ the first and second dillercncet. From the Vdfi* 
jlk«Gfinitfi it will appear Ibat they knew the chief properties of rljtht-anKied and similar irlanxles. They have 
alio rules for finding the areas of irianxles, and four -sided fijtures t amouf others the rules for the area of a tri- 
angle, without finding the perpendicular. For the circle there are these rules [given by Mr. i^trachey]. Also 
formulas for the sides of the regular polygons of 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 iascribed in a circle. There arealso rules 

for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and solidity of a sphere.*’ 
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plied to astronomy, we cannot rca:R>nabIy doubt the originality and the antiquity of ma- 
thematical learning among the Hindoos/’ 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by subjoining a few paragraphs of what 
he translated, and inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishu-T'utwu; — 

The twelve of the 2 ;odiac, considered as rising above Jlic horizon in the course 
of the day, are called Ingnus. 7'he duration of a Ingnii is from the iirst appearance of 
any sign till the whole be above the horizon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, 
the time of celebrating mat l iages and religious ceremonies is regulated. 

• 

There are twenty-seven nukshutrus, viz. stellar mansions, two and a quarter of which 
make upoitcli sigr of rhe zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhnrunee, and a quarter of Krittika, form 
Aries; three parts of Krittika, the whole of Kohinea, and half of Mrigashira, 
make Vnshrjihw, or Taurus; half of Mrigashiraf the whole hi Ardra, and three quar- 
tcia of Pooiiorvosoo, make Mitlioonu, the Twins; a quarter • ^ Puonurvusoo, the whole 
of Poosliya, and Ushleslia, make Knrkfitu, the Crab; Mngha, Poorvhphulgooiiee, and a 
quarter of Ootnrplujlgooiiee, make Siiighii, or f,eo; three parts of Ootorphulgoonee, 
Uifc whole of Ilhsta, and the half of Chitra, are included in Kiiiiya, or f irgo; half of Chi- 
tra, the whole of S\va*ee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form Toola, or Libra; a quar- 
ter of Vishakha, the whole of Utiooradlia and Jyeslit'ha, are included in Vrishchikii, or 
Scorpio ; M5bla, Pooi vasharha, and « quarter of OoUirasharlia, form Dhanoo, or Sagit- 
tarius , three quarters of Oolmusliarha^ the whole of Shruvfina, and half of l)h finish t’li a, 
lonti Miikiiru ; half of iJhunisht’ha, the whole of Shuthbhisha, and three parts of Pooi 
</fibliudiiiphda, make up Koomblni, or Aquarius; one part of Poorvubhadrupnda, Ute 
wiiole of Ooliirbhadrnpiula, and Il^vutw, form M^nu, or Pisces. This w ork de- 

scribes, the ceremonies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, at fbe time of each 
iifikshfitrfi. ^ 

'Hie moment when the sun parses into anew sign is called suukrantee ; the tiaineN of 
the sfinkrantees are, Miihavishoova, VLhnoo-pndei, buiirhsheetec. Dfikshinayiinu, Julii 
vishoovo, and Ootiirayanu. The suukrantee Muhavishoovu occurs in Voishakha ; VisbiuMv 

li h h 
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pfidSe occurs in Joisht’bn, Bhadro, Ugrohaytinfi^ and Phalgoond ; Shnrnaheotee occurs in 
Aabarhn, Ashwinu, Poushu and Choitrd; Ddkshinaydnfi in Shrayflnu ; Jtflavishoovn in 
Kaiiika; and Ootorayonn in Maghd. By performing certain religious ceremonies at the 
asom^t.of a sQnkrantee, the shastrn promises very great benefits to the worshipper ; but 
this period is so small,* that no ceremony can be accomplished during its continuance ; 
the sages have in consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time preceding the 
sdnkrantee, and at other times a portion aft«r it, is sacred. ^ 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into sixteen parts, called kiilas. The 

light parts they fancifully describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar di ank by 

the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the moon, and continue each day till, at the 

total wane of this orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, tliat the 

moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear and recede, and thus make the difference 

in the phases of the moon. The first kola, is called prutipuda ; the next dwit^ya, or 

the second, and so to the end. Eac^day’s increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, 

tliat is, sixty drindus,t or as others say, fifty-fou{. The latter thus reason : sixty dundfis 

make one nuksbntru ; two nukshutrus and a quarter make one rashu, containing one hun* 

dred and thirty-five dandiis ; by dividing the rashu into thirty parts, each part will be 

four dundfis and a half; twelve of these parts make one tit’ thee, or fifty-four duiid()s.!|; 

Other pnndita declare, that there arc l,800*drmdu8 in the zodiac, which, subdivided in- 

* 

to twelve *part8, each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty dundas ; this rashu 
they divide into thirty parts, of five dundfis, and twelve of tliese parts make a tit’hee of 
sixty dundas. 

The sun is inMishuin the monthVoishakhu; in Vrishubhr],inJoi8ht'hu;in Mit’hoonu, 
in Asharha ; in Knrkiitu, in Shravonn ; in Singhu, in Bhadru ; in Kunya, in Asbwinu ; in 
Toola, in Kartiku ; in Vrishchiku, in Ugruhayunn; in Bhonoo, in Poushu ; in Mukftru, in 
Mughu ; in Koombhu, in Phalgoonfi ; ancl in Meenu, in Choitru. The sun passes through 
the signs in twelve months, and the mooi^ through each sign in two days and a quarter. 

* Ab long at a grahi of mnttard, in its fall, stays on a cow*b horn, say the plkadUt. 

t Two pUtti and a hatf make one Engliah aifaiDte, and sixty of these pttl&s mahes one dlkncNtf sr Hindoo 
hoar, so that two and abalf Hindoo hours make one English hour. The Hindoos ha^e no clocks ; bnt they 
haire a clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which ^lls and sinks in the coarse of an hoar. The sand 
hour-glass has been lately introdaced. % The Tlfhee-Thtwh malatalas this position. 
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The months are denominated fram certain nukshatriis, viz. Voishakhu, from Vishakha.; 
Jyoisht’hn, from Jy^sht’ha; Asharbu, fromUshariia; Shravono, fromShruvnna; Bhadra, 
from Bhadrfi^pndfi ; Asbwinn, from UshwinSi ; tKartika, from Krittika ; Marg^-shSTshfi, 
from Mrigo^shet rshn ; Pouahoj from Pooshya; Magho^ from Miigha; Phalgoonai from 
Phulgoonee ; Choitni, from Chitra. 

The mul5 or intercalary monlhg are next defined; one of which, according to the 
calculations of tlie Hindoo astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a lialf, so that the last half year is seven months long. They are called mnlo, to 
signify that they are the refuse of time ; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is intended to make tiie solar and 
lunar months agree, the lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before the 
solar. 

The days of the week are called after the s(^ven planets, viz. Rnvee, Somu, Mungnlfi, 
Boodhu, Vrihfispntee, Shookrii, and Shunee, by adding the word varfi, a day, to the 
name of each, as Rdvee-varh, &c. 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moon in the seventli sign distant from it, an 
eclipse takes place. An eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full moon, 
or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse of the sun occurs at the total wane 
of the moon, or on the first day of the increase of the moon. 

* , . . 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals, 8lc. connected with lunar days, fort- 
nights, months, half years, and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is proper 
to shave the head of a child, to bore its ears to read the shastrus ; to invest with tlie 
poita ; to enter a new house ; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other ornaments ; to 
learn' the use of arms ; to dedicate an idol ; to anoint a king ; to begin to build or to 
launch a boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred certain days of die week 
only (varn). Tuesdays and Saturdays are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a fortu^ 

* All the Htadoos here hole throegh the t^ara oflheir childrea ifUnr ^iey eie gee years of age. 

Ebbs 
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nate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any ceref.nony at eleven or half past twelve 
o’clock. On a Thursday, (LSkshmSS-varii,) the day consecrated to the goddess of pros- 
perity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money if possible. The shastru also points out 
in what sign or period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or in which the per- 

f 

son will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain countries, comprising, in general, 
Hindoost%an(i and the neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names of 
principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has been ascertained, are often fil- 
led with melancholy, so that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what becomes 
of an existence connected with such dreadful omens. A number of the richer natives 
have their nativities cast, but few or none of the low^er orders obtain this fore-knowdedge. 
The pundit who assisted me in the translation of this work, seemed very much pleased 
that iiis nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved from many heavy forebod- 
ings. The common people believe, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata* visits them, and writes on the forehead of the child its whole fate. To pre- 
vent intrusion, no one remains in the house at this lime except the child and its mother; 
but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, they place a pen and ink near the child. 
Ou every occurrence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is common to exclaim, 
is as Vidhata has written ; how should it be otherwise At the time of the appear- 
ance of Shiinee,+ the Hindoos are under constant fear of adverse fortune. If one py- 
60U insult another, he takes it patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
which naturally springs from the influence of this star. The Hindoos believe, that when 
Shunee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befal mankind. Hence 
when Ramn, as an act of prowess, broke the bow of Shivfi, to obtain Seeta in marriage, 
the earth fell in, the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and Phrushoo-Rama, 
startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed — Ah ! some one has placed his hand on the 
hood of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shunee/’ At present, when a per- 
son is obstinate, and will not listen to reason, they say of him, Well, he has laid bis 

* A form of Brlkniha, as creator. t Saturn. 
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band on die hood of the snake, (vi?. he is embracing his own destruction ;) or, he has 
fallen upon Shonee.’’ 

» 

lu the former edition, the author gave a translation of the Hindoo Alm an ack, which 
indeed bears a strong resemblance to books of the same description printed in England, 
having columns for each month, and notices respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the 
weather, &c. with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis Moore. The 
extent of the preceding translations of die philosophical works prevents the author from 
giving this almanack again, and as it is superseded b>* sul^ects more interesting, he trusts 
die reader will not be displeased at the omission. — The following is the introduction to the 
almanack inserted in the former edition : Salutation to Sooryii. In the present year 
1729 , Vidya-Shiromunee, of Nuvu-dweepa, a ghnnku, bowing at die lotus-formed feet of 
Shre^Krishiiri, at the command of the most excellent of kings Gireeshu-Cliundru-Kaya, 
the raja of Nuvii-dwwpu,has composed this Punjika,* according to the rules laid down 
in the Jyotish shastrn called Souryu-Siddhaiitu.’^ 

Tlie following specimen may give an idea of the form of die Hindoo Almanack, which 
is continued in this mediod of arrangement through every mouth ; 


♦ 

Mhhavisboovu 
Diniimanu 31 

Shukabda 17 


W'ttio 4 
Chlindrfi 

4 

Rnvee 1 
Shook r ft 
2 

Buodhu 

3? 





Vrihtts- . 
pfitee 22 

[ 

Munrl^' 

la 10 

Sbfiiicc 

i 



i 

Rahoo 

18 


Jl 9 

31 12 

31 16 

.WitDR^vBkrfi 


8k finds. 

tyagli. 


sSh&st'htce 

1 4 4 

2 5 6 

3 6 6 

4 31 29 

6 32 25 

6 31 19 

11 11 18 

10 5 53 

7 32 55 

22 0 1 

0 2 2 

17 4 3 

ShookrA So 
18 Dfiudns. 

Dtigdha. 



31 «0 

Uiiboka8toin€£. 
Uoodhashtamce- 
vrlita. 

477 
7 2D 14 
3 17 1 
0 

55 6 A 

26 

BoodhdtyfiPnk. 


* The name of ui aliiHuiMk. Thla cofty U comprised in sixteea Imtu of paper, tbont nine inches lone 
nod two and a half hroad, laid one upon another, with a thread drawn thnm|^ the middle. The price of 
each copy aiuoaK the natives is six or eight anas. 
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SECTION XXXVii 
The Medical shastrus. 

Sir William Jones has the following remark in his eleventh discourse before the Asia*- 
tic Society : Physic appears in these regions to have been from time immemorial as 
we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and Musalmans, a mere empirical histoiy 
of diseases and remedies.’’ — The Hindoos, though they may have advanced farther than 
might have been expected in the science and practice of medicine, certainly come so far 
short of tite comparatively perfect system of tnodem times, as to justify the remark of 
the learned President above quoted. It cannot be said that Uieir system is destitute of 
science, but still the rays shine so feebly, tiiat the student must have been left greatly 
in the dark, both as it respects the nature of diseases and tlicir proper remedies. The 
shastras having affirmed, that, in the human body there were certain defined elements, 
the student inferred from hence that all diseases were owing to the diminution or in- 
crease of some one of these essential ingredients ; and, to reduce these elements when 
superabundant, and increase them when vvanting, he had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, the wood, the roots, the fruits, 
or flowers, of different plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to be suit- 
ed to the circumstances of the patient. 

• 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have bad some knowledge of chemistry, yet it 
appears to have been too slight to enable diem to distinguish the real properties of 
different substances ; hence their prescriptions were necessarily involved in much 
certainty, instead of' being a scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
thoroughly ascertained effect.* Their ignorance of anatomy, and, in consequence, of 

* The following b an exact copy of a bill drawn np by a Hindoo physician for a patient at Serampore, 
in the year 1816: the dose U catt^ Sooittnat’hti-rbsh, and contains the tbllowing ingredients : 


lb. A8, Pm, 

Of gold, the weight of 1 of a roopee, valued at 8 0 

Ofiron, a roopee, - ... - , 00 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, - - - 7 6 

Of brimstooomid qnlckiilvor, the value of - - 4 0 

OfsUver, 6 6 

Of prodoMi aumos, R 

Of brimstone, - o 8 0 
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the true doctrine of the circulation of the blood, &c. necessarily places their different 
remedies among the ingenious guesses of men very imperfectly acquainted with the bu* 
siiicss in which they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery without chemistr} 
and anatomy ? 

• 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and other internal complaints, the Hin- 
doo physicians profess to despise the Europeans they charge them with destroying 
their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this treatment, prefer tlieir own practice 
of starving away the fever, + by denying food to the patient, and by adopting the most 
severe regimen. They conf< the superiority of Europeans in surgeiy, however, in all 
its branches ; and they condescend to borrow what Uiey can from them respecting the 
stopping of bleeding, opening and healing w ounds, setting broken limbs, &c. They ne- 
ver bleed a jmtieut. 


luonilation for the small pox seems to have been known among the Hindoos from 
lime inm;emorial. The method of introducing the virus is much the same as in Eu- 
rope, but the incision is made just above the wrist, *in the right arm of the male, and the 
left of the female. Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but sometimes in 
riper years. Some few die after inoculation, but where the disorder is received naturally, 
multitudes perish. A few Hindoos do ito^ submit to inoculation, because it has not 
been customary in their families. At the time of inoculation, and during the progress 
of the disease, the parents daily employ a brambun to worship Sheetula, the goddess 
who presides over this disease. 

0 

It empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be expected in such a state of 
medical knowledge as that of the Hindoos, but tliat impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundi ed of those who practise physic in 
Bengalis acquainted with the rules and prescriptions of the shastrB, but, possessing the 

• In these and other complainto the great body of the people have a strong aversion to «ie help of a 
Cnropean physician, and many perish through this prciindice. 

t In strong fevers, the patient is keptfastingfor twenty-one Jays; that is, heeatsmerely a little parched 
rise. At the close of this period, if the patient has been able to endnreoiich a meseiteas abstinence, the 
strength of the fever is coaridered as broken. On the polat of regimen, the Htadmn eiewlisigly blame the 
European practice. 
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knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder, on, regardless how many fall victims 
to their incapacity ; and if, in any village, a person who has used their prescriptions hap- 
pen to recover, though none of the merit belongs to the medicine, their names become 
famous : the destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much disgrace on a prac- 
titioner, as the recovery of one individual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is 
in the case of the woman who ** had suffered many things of many physicians, and sj)eiif 

all that she^had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures altogether upon medicine. They 
repeat the names of their gods, w^orship them, offer Use leaves of the tooliiseo to the 
image of Vishnoo; repeat many charms, or w^ear them after they have been w ritten on 
the bark of a tree, and inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some other 
metal. They also listen to parts of different shasti us, or to forms of praise to Uoorga 
or Rama. 

The voidyus who are intended by their paretits to practise physic, are first taught the 
S&ngskritd grammar, and after reading two or three elementary books, study the voidyu 
ahastrus, and then learn the method of preparing and adininistering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes tp a patient without first receiving his fee, tlie 
amount of which is regulated by the ability of the patient : the poorest persons some- 
times give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, or five roopees, are common gifts among 
the middling ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, his whole expen* 
ces during his stay, and now and then adds presents of 50, 100, or £00 roopees. Oii|)iis 
recoveiy, be dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a palankeen, 8cc« Some 
rich men have given elephants, horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of quacks are a heavy burden. Yet 
it ought to be mentioned to the praise of some few of tlic Hindoo doctors, that they give 
advice and medicines to all the poor who come for them. 

When the Hindoo doctor goes to sec a patient, he takes with him, wrapped up in a 
cloth, a number of doses in cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medicine 
almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, when used, are made in the pa- 
tient’s own house. 
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SF.CT10N xxxvnr. 

Works still exiant.^^ 


Nidanu^ by Madkuvu^ on diseases.- -Comments on ditto, by Niiiu-singlui, Vijfiyii-ruk- 
sliitn, and Vopn-devn. — Chukru-duttu, by a person of this name, on medicines. — Pakavfi-. 
1^,011 ditto. — Voidyri-jeevnun, by a person of this name, on ditto. — Vongn-sentt, a similar 
Avork. — liiiavu-prukaslin, on diseases and the materia medica. — Charaku, by a person of 
this name, on diseases ami ’’cincdies. — Rosu-raina-sumoochayn, on mercurial remedies. 
--Ruscndru-cliinlanuiiicc, by I'oontuku-nat’ha, a similar work. — Rasu-miinjnree, by Sha- 
Ice-nariiH, ditto. — Uajii-nirglmntft, by Kasliee-rajn, on the properties of the different arti- 
iAen composing the matorla nicdlca. — Goona-ratnu-maIa>kosha, by N araynnu-dasij, on the 
names pf ditto. — LolitiVrajn, on the practice of medicine. — Slianmgu-dhuni, by a person 
of this name, a similar work. — Riismiiitna-viilee, by Bhnrutn, ditto. — Pniyogamritu, diu 
;o.--Gooroo-bodhnkn, by HcrumbiVsenii, ditto. — liareeth, by the sage llar^tu, ditto. — 
Paiiiiice, by the sage of this name, ditto. — Rusu-rntnii-priideepS, ditto. — Rusii-kouinoo- 
dee. ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodee, ditto. — Dhnnvvunturec-nirgliuntri, by Dhunwuntarec, 
on diseases and their remedies. — A'oidyh-sarvuswn, by the same writer, on the prepara- 
tion and the wliole practice of medicine.— Soosbrootu, by a sage of this name, on dit- 
to. — Vabhiitn, by a sage of this name, on ditto. — Saru-koumoodee, by Ilurislichundrii- 
rayu, on preparing and administering inediciiies. — SanVsungruhii, by the same author, 
an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. — M iidhoo-malntee, and seven other w orks 
on mercurial preparations, by seviJii rislices. — Rutiia-vhlee, by Kuvcc-chundru-rayu, on 
diseases, &c. — Sondehu-bhuiijinee, by Vopu-devu, a similar work. — Purec-bhaslia, by 
NaraNiniu-dasi!, on the mode of preparing medicines. — Nmee-prukasha, by Siinnkuru- 

* The narnoR of Rixtceii original niedioal writers arc Riven in the Marktind^yh pooraiiii , vi/. Bhi'iuwtinlu* 
rec. who wrote theChikitsa-Uitwii-viRnunu ; DivtHlasti,theClukit8a-d&r»hhnii ; Kashee-r^ih,tllo Ciiikitsa-kou- 
inoodeo ; UshwinOe-koomarii, two brothers, physiciana to the Rods, the Chikitsu-ri'itnU-tuntru and the BrOin- 
hfiRiiri; N&koolQ, the Voidya-sfirvuswB ; Siihttd^vlijthc Vyadhre-sindhoo-vinhrdfiafl; Y&mti, the Gnanar- 
nuvii; Chyuv&nu, the Jucvu>danA ; J&n&kG, the VoidyU'8untl{‘hu-bhGnjGn& ; Boodhu, the Surv\ll>saru ; Ja* 
valu, the TBntru-saru ; Javalce, ttie V(*dangO-8arH j Poilfi, the Nidanfi ; KurSChu, the SurvBdlitirB ; and 
rgBstyd, the Dwoitu-nirDtiyii. Of these, six works arc said to be still extant. 

1 i i 
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temijou the ascci taining the nature of diseases by the pulse. — Put’h} a-p6t’hjn,by Vish- 
wo-Nat’hu-seiin, on regiinen. 

< 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but 1 have mentioned only these, because 
they are saifi to be more generally consulted ; and there are many books on medicine writ- 
ten in the colloquial dialects, by sunyasees* and others; but they are despised by the 
iiigher classes, and have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the V’oidyii shastriis arc : The prognostics q)' diseases ^ or llu* 
method of obtaining a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse. — The causes 
and nature of diseases ^ including their primary and proximate causes. In tliis part an 
considered, the changes produced on the body by an excess, or defect, in the proportion, 
or proper circulation, of air, bile, and rlieuni. — The art of healing, which iacliulcs, 1 . the 
materia mcdica ; 2. chymistry, and pharmacy ; S. the administering of medicine. The 
latter iiicludas internal remedies, as w ell as the application and effects of iingucuts, lo- 
tions, See. — Rules for under which head the nature of diflerciU kinds of aliment 

are considered, the effects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a vmicty of other circum- 
stances when connected willi a state of sickness. 


The work called Nidann gives the names o^thc following diseases : Jwur«, or fever.— • 
Cteesaro, dysenterjr. — Grohuuee, diurrheea. — Urshir, hicnioiTlioids. — Ugnee-nkandyn, in- 
digestion. — Visoochika, costiveuess. — Kriinee, worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamhia, 
discoloured urine, and stools the colour of earth. — Pandoo, jaundice. — Kuktu-pittn, dis- 
charges of blood. — Kaju-ynkshiua, pulmonary consumption. — -Koshii, sore throat and 
excessive cough. — Hikka, hiccup. — Shwasn, asthma. — Swuro-bli^dS, noise in tlje tiiroat. 

\j 

— ^Urochuku, want of appetite. — Chnrddec, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Moorcha, faiiit- 
ing. — Mudatynyn, drunkenness. — Dahn, burning heat in the extremities. — OoninadiJ, 

AJ 

insanity. — ^Upasmaru, hystericks. — Vayoo, gout or rheumatism. — Vatftriikta, burning in 
the body accompanied with eruptions. — -Oorastanibhn, boils on the thighs.—Ainuvatri, 
-swelling of the join ts.-^Sho91fi, cholic. — Anali’i, cpistasis. — Oodavurttii, swelling in the 
bowels. — Goolm'i, a substance formed in tfie belly, accompanied with sickness. — Hri- 

* The stinyaseCs (rclii^ious mendicautsj are the common wandering quacks of the country. 
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drogii, pain in the breast. — Mootro-krichru, strangury. — ^Ushmfiree, the stone. — Prum6- 
liu, a gleet.— M6du, unnatural corpulency. — Oodorii, the dropsy.— Shot’hfi, inlunnes- 
cence. — ^Vriddhee, .swelling of die intestines. — Crulii-gtlndu, a goiti'e. — Gimdu-mala, ul- 
cers in the throat. — ShleS-pudii, simple swelling of the legs. — Vidrndhcc, an abscess.— 
Narec-vi-rmu, ulcers on the intestines.— Vraiiu-shot’hn, ulcers on the body.— Bhiigfm- 
d'HO, fistula in ano. — Oopudnngshn, the venereal disease. — Shooku-doshn, pricking pains 
ill the body, supposed to be tlie precursor of the leprosy. — Twngaiuuyh, the dry scab. 
— Shectu-pittii, the dry leprosy. — Oodurddho, ring-worm. — Koosht’hu, leprosy. — Umlu- 
pittu, the hearUbuni. — Visurpn, dry eruptions, running in crooked lines over the body, 
— ^^^ispholft, boils. — Mnsoorika, the small pox. — Kshoodru-rogn, of which there arc two 
hundred kinds, all denominated trilling diseases. — Nasa-rogu, pain in the nose, followed 
by bleeding. — Chnkshoo-rogli, diseases in tlie eyes. — Shiro-rogti, headache.— Stree-rogft, 
sickness after child-birth. — ^\'al i-rogn, sicknesses common to children. — Vishn-rogil, sick- 
H(’.ss after eating any thing deleterious. — ^'Fhe shastrus mention eighteen diseases as parti- 
cularly fatal ; but among these the most dangerous in Bengal are, Fevers, ,liikshma,* 
Culls umptiou, Mnha-vyadliee,t Olaoot’ha,*| Dysentery, Asthma, Small Pox,Ooduiee,^ 
Sootika.|| 

* Couj^h and spitting;' uf blood ; others say, the induratioo of the spleen, 

t The liepmy. Multitudes of thcHC miserable bcini^s may he seen m the public streets, with their le|;s 
swelled, their hands und feet full of raw wounti.s. aiuY th' ir iing’crs and toes falling; of!'. 

t Cholera morbus, which gene rally carries ofi tiic patient in a few hours. 

^ Of this there arc three sorts : jhlodhrce, viz. tlie dropsy ; manfi^sodttrSS, a swelling withont water ; and 
aroodbree, a distention of the bowels through costivcnc.ss, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates 
in death. 

I| A disease of women after child-birtu, attended with violent evacuations. 

I i i 2 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

Tmmlations 

\ 

From three Medical works^the Narcc-prQ^asku, Nidanh, and Nidanh-S&Dgrhbti. 

First, tlie physician must ascertain the nature of the disease of liis patient; to do \vhich, 
he must first look at the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and conversa- 
tion, endeavour to ust ertain whether the patient be likely to survive or not. He must 
next proceed to the patient ; look at him ; and enquire into the state of his bowels, di- 
gestion, sleep, &c. then feel his pulse, examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his 
nose, head, hands, feet, and navel. — If any physician administer medicine to a patient 
the first day he is called, before he has ascertained ihd nature of the disease, he is com- 
pared to Yuinu. 

Of the pulse . — This work declares, Uiat the subject of the pulse is a mystery so pro- 
found, that the doctors in heaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it ; and therefore 
it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. The writer professes, however, to 
give something of what the learned have written on this subject. There are five prin- 
ciples in the body, viz. earth, water, light, (tezn),"^ wind^ and ether : these qualities arc 
mixed with the fieces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, sickness ensues. 
Tlie air in the body called vulahukii exerts a powerful infiuence in the preservation and 
destruction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. It exists in five forms, ‘f* pranu, 
npano, sumann, oodanu, and vuyanu, which have separate places in the body, and regu- 
late all its motions. The two pulsative arteries in the feet are under the ancle joint ; 
those in the hands are at the roots of the three first fingers ; one pulse exists at the root 
of the throat, and another at the root of the nose. By the pulse in these different places 
the state of the body may be ascertained. When* the physician intends to examine the 
pulse of a patient, he must rise very early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing 
his mouth, &c. and go fasting : the patient must abstain from food, labour, bathing, 
and anointing himself with oil, must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vomiting, 

* rm is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or heat in the sun, verdure in plants, energy in 
man, &c. 

♦ “ Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, Ac.” 
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cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before the arrival of the physician. All these 
preliminaries being secured, the physician may properly and successfully examine the 
pulse ; but remissness in these preparatory steps subjects the physician to the greatest 
reproach. When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, the pulse is some* 
times as quick as the flight of a crow, aiAl at other times resembles the creeping of a 
toad. When rheum predominates, should the pulse be sometimes very quick, and then 
very slow, the patient is in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by irregu- 
larity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases.- First, from fevers arise discharges of blood from the eyes, 
nose, mouth, &.c. which bring on the astlitna ; and from the asthma arises an enlargement 
of the spleen. When the latter has acquired great strength in the body, a disease fol- 
lows called Jnt’huru.* From the last disease, two others called shot’hu and goolmfrl* 
spring. From goolinh arises a cough, wiiich ends in what is called kshoyokashu, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way, many diseases give rise to others; and the new disease, 
in s^ome instances, removes the original one. 

Of the Symptoms of Diseases. — In p fever, the body is dried up, tlie patient has no de- 
sire to open his eyes ; he becomes sensible of cold and of great w^eukiiess ; wishes to 
sit in tlie sun ; is con.stantly gaping ; the haij^s on his body stand erect, and the heart is 
heavy. These are the symptoms of a fever in wiiich wind in the body is predominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, the follow'ing are the symp- 
toms ; the shivering fit is greater or less at different periods ; the throat and mouth are 
very much parched ; sometimes light, and at other times very heavy sleep succeeds; the 
body becomes patched and destitute ol its natural freshness ; the iiead trembles ; and the 
patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from ^cess of bile, the following are the symptoms : the pulse of 

* In this disease, the belly swells, :ind becomes extremely hard, as though a thick hard substance had 
grown in it. 

t In the shoChii the extremities swell, asthoughfilled with water; and io the goolmh the disease, which is 
In the belly, deprives the patient of sensibility. 
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the patient is exceedingly quick but not full; his i^owels are much disturbed; his sleep 
is broken; he vomits ; his lips, throat, nose, 8cc. are parched ; he perspires ; becomes 
insensible ; he has fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with heat and excessive thirst; 
and his eyes and fieces are red. \\ hen wind and bile predominate and produce fever, 
these are the symptoms : thirst ; fits of swoohing ; wandering of mind ; great heat in the 
body ; disturbed sleep ; pains in the head ; a parching of the throat, li^)8, &c. ; vomiting ; 
great nausea, 8cc. 

In the fever produced by rliciiin, these are the symptoms: the pulse is very slow ; the 
patient has no inclination to action ; the eyes and fieces are white ; occasionally the body 
becomes stiff; the hairs of tlic body stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vo- 
mits; he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At times the body suffers 
from extreme heal, and at others from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head; 
the eyes become red, and arc almost constantly closed. To these symptoms succeed, 
noises in the head; light sleep, frequently broken ; swooning, or insensibility ; cough ; 
difficulty of breathing ; nausea ; a discoloured tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the 
head ; constant pain in the breast ; offensive faeces ; rattling in the throat ; red and black 
rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be 
exceedingly prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body* be extinguished, so that 
no food can be digested, the case is past remedy. In proportion to tlie prevalence of 
rheum, the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, be very strong on the 
scvfmth, tenth, or twelfth days from its commencement, the patient will recover. On 
a seventh, ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, viz. wind, bile, and 
rheum be very prevalent, the patient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the 
fever continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root of the ear, he is sure to 
die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and degree for a few days, and then 
change its time, as, once in the moniing and again in the night, the god Shivn himself has 
declared, that tlie recovery' of this person is impossible; there are no medicines to meet 
such a case. 

** The dixestive powers are here to be ludenloocl. 
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When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suflfers from extreme lassitude, from 
a disposition to vomit, and from nausea, and tin; animal spirits from heavy depression. 
— When the fever is in the blood, blood is expectorated with the saliva, the body suffers 
from burniugheat; insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers from irrita- 
tion in the skin, and from thirst. — When tlie fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges 
arc excessive, the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his temper is irritable, and 
he endures excessive iiitenial heat, and is very restless. — When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent speech, vomiting, nausea, impati- 
ence, and depression of mind, are the symptoms. — When in the bones, the patient lias tlii* 
sensation us though his bones v..re breaking, he groans, sighs, suffers from excessive 
purgations, and is very restless. — When in the marrow, the patient appears to himself 
to be suiToiiiided with darkness, he suffers from hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heart, 
he sighs deeply, and leels dissatislactioii with every surrounding object. — W^heu in tie" 
seed, the person becomes incapable of conjugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases . — If a fever arise from an excess of what is called amri,+ the 
proper ineilicincs for promoting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if im- 
proper medicines be given so as to coniine this within the body, the patient's life will 
be ill great danger. If a person have a small degree of fever, he should have proper 
medicines, but he must avoid such as are giveu^only in strong fevers, as medicines com- 
poimde<l with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there is no hop<*. from medicine. The 
fever which is attended with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensibility, will 
produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile and rheum prevail^ and produce pains 
ill the heart, anus, penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes entirely feeble, 
the belly swells, and evacuations abiiost cease, the patient must die. When a patient 
is afflicted with fever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, burning heat, insensi* 
bility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, pains in the sides, swooning, &c. the physician 

* The Himioo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are coiaj^-o^ed, the animal juices, 
blood, tlosh, the serum of dcsli, bones, marrow, and seed. 

t The mucus which 1$ perceived in tlie natural discharges in a diarrhosa. 
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may abandon his case as hopeless. If a very agf<d person have a fever, accompanied 
with the following concomitants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, and thirst, 
if he be also very much reduced in body, he cannot recover. If a person in a fever suf- 
fer from violent evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called grihinee will fol- 
low, and from this drshu,^ in which, at the time of evacuations, the patient will have ex- 
cruciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to the mouth of the anus. The 
disease called orsha may arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual intercourse. 

When a person is affected with a small degree of fever, he must take a small quantity 
of shoont’hee,^ d6va-daroo,® dhunya,^ vrihutee,^ and kuntukaree/^ pound them, and boil 
them in a pound of water till the water is reduced to one fourth ; then strain it tlirough 
a cloth, and put into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. If the fever 
increase, he must use the following prescription : take of kontukaree,® gooloonchri ,7 
shoont4iee,8 chirata,^ and kooni,i® prepared in the w^ay mentioned above. 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, he must take the bark of the 
vilwil,^! shoiia,!^ gambharee,!^ paroola,^^ and ganyaree,'''^ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following rem#>dy may he takcai: the leaves of the pntoln,^^ 
baric}", and the bark of the kiipitht’hu,!'^ prepared as above. Ry taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 


To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks of dhanya,18 and let these 
soak in water in the open air all night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth, 
and having added su^r, give the water to the patient. 


For a bilious fever, take the stalks of ksh6tri]pnprira,^%uktnchnndnna,^ vilwu,2t and 

* Tlie I Dried ginger. 2 The pine, or tir>tree, 3 Corifnder seed. 4 Solintini fruticosam. 

r» Solaniim jarqiiini. 6 Solanum Jacquini. 7 Mcnispermuin glabrum. B Dried ginger. 

0 Cacntiana Chayrayta. 10 Unascertained. * 11 ^glo marmclos. 12 Bignonia Indica. 13 Gmeliiia 
arborea. ll Bignonia suave olens. 15 Premna spinosa. 16 Trichosanthes dioica. 

17 Feronia elephant! uni. 18 Coriander seed. 19 Oidenlandia tridora. 20 Adenanthera pavo> 

nina. 21 A^gel marmclos. 
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«ht)oiit’hee,l and boil them in a p4>uiid of water till it is reduced three i’ourtlis, and then 
add a little honey. For the same complaint, take the roots of inoot’ha/^ the wood of 
raktu-chutidaiin,3 the stalks of kshctiupapura/^^kinkw,*'* and vilwu/* the leaves of the pu- 
tolii,^ and the bark of vilwii ; boil them in water, and pr4'pare them as above. I>y this 
remedy, sickness in the stomach, thirst, ‘and burning heat will be removed. In a fever, 
by anointing the head with the fruit of bhobmee.-kooinoora,^ iiw husks of the fruit ol 
dariinii,*' the wood of lodhn,^^ and the bark of kupil'htMui,^* thirst and burning heat will 
be removed ; as well as by rubbing the juice of the leaves of llic kooird2 on tl^ palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the leaves of iii.sindn,^^ and boil them 
in a pound of water, till three parts have c\nporated; and then add the bruised fruits of 

pippQlee.tt 


A cougl. difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burning heat, arc all removed by the 
bruised fruits of the kul,^^ koorn,*^kankra,17 and sliriugec, a* '! a small quantity ofhoui V. 


The hiceup just before death is relieved bv giving to the piUieiil lb * tiruised fniils of 
the pippiilce, mixed with honey. 

• 

A fever arising from wind and bile is renio\ed by a decoetion prepared from slioon- 
t*lieu, gtKdmichu,*'^ mool’lia, eliinita,*-* kuiilakaree,2*> vrihhtw,2* shalupiinice,^ ehakooU 
\a,23 gokshooree.2t A fever arising from the same eause, is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shoont’hee, dhruiyakn,--^ iiimbn,^'* pndniu,27 and rnktri-chuiidimfj. 


A fever arising from bile and knpli is removed by drinking the juice of vasnku-*^ leaves, 

I Dried 2 Cyporus rotuiulus. 5J Pterocarpus »anfaiilnl^. 4 Oldcnlaiidiu 

tritUnii. 5 Jnslicia 0 iKprlo inurnu los. 7 Trichosanflir s dia ca. 8 (^oti- 


volvoliis paniciilatus. 

12 Zizypliiis jiijiiba. 

16 Stnipluros rai'citiosa. 
10 Geiitiaiia rliayrayta. 
dysaniin gungoticiim. 

25 ("oriaiidor seed, 
ticlu Adliutedu. 


0 Pwnepraiiale. 10 Siiiipltu’os racomosa. 11 IVronia (depliantiiitu. 

13 Vitex ti'itolia. 14 Piper longum. 15 Mimosa Catcclni. 

17 CiH'iiiiiis utilatissimus. 18 Meiiisperinuni ^lahnim. 

20 Si>'uiiuiii Jarquiiii. 21 Solaiuim frutieosiini. 22 He- 

23 Hedysarnm lagopodiudts. at Tribuius laniigiiiosiis. 

26 Melia Azadiraehta. 27 Nymphseu iiclunibo. 28 Jus- 


J i i 
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inixc'J w’illi honey. A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a decoction pre- 
pared irom Lii I ii.;uree, goolhiichn,^ vainnnhat^*,^ dooral »bha,^ chiruta,*'' inklu-chundiin’i,^ 
kntkw,7 shoont’iit^,'^’ Indriivnvi,’* and pttloiri.H This decoction removes 

thiisf, hurniiig heat, want of a])polite, vomit iiig, cough, pains in the side, &c. A simi- 
lar fev4‘r is leiiioved by u preparation mixed with honey, composed of goolnncli’% In- 
dr iyhvn, iiimb putolii, khtk^, shoont’hee, moot*ha, rnktn-chiindunn» I'his reme- 
dy removes, rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, pains in lire body, ike. 

A fever ol long coiiliuuanre is removed by a decoction prepared from «hona,*3 pai oo- 
ln,H gainbhaiw,**' g iniarce,^'> vilw.«,i7 chakooha,^tigokshooiee,^**> vni 4 Utc?e, 2 o kinilukaicf., 
and shalnpurnec.i^^ 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction made with the last-mentioned 
ten tilings, adding chiruta, gooUmcliu, shoont’li^, and niout’ha. A fever arising entire- 
ly from rheum is removed by a decoction made with the preceding fourteen ariielcs, goo- 
luiicln excepted, adding g»«jh-pipprilec,2^ Indrnynvii, dcvudaioo,*-^^ dhunyaki),*-^^ and doora- 
lubha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 


To remove swellings in the extremities, rnlj^thc parts affected with an ointment pre- 
pared fioni the Laik of Koolhtrhh,’^*'' ibc' frail of kni,-ti tihoonrh^, and the burk of kiirii- 
iiie same complaint apply to the swollen luumbeis an ointment prepared 
from tava/-*^ guiiiyaree, slioont’ii^*, and dev i-daroo. 


For a fever of long standing, milk is ^excellent, but in a recent fever, is very pernici- 
ous. For a lever under which tlie patient lias long suffered, a decociion is prepared 

1 Solannm Jacquini. 2 Menispormum glabrum. 3 Siphonanllins iiidioa. 4 H^^lysa- 

rnin aUia»fi. 6 Gentiana chayra> ta. 6 IHerorarpwM santalinus. 7 Not as rrt.iiiuul. 

8 Dried gin;;cr. 0 Wri;;litea anlidysenterica. JO Cy,ieru9 rotdlklus. 11 Trirhosaiitlics 

diii ra. 12 Melia Azadirachtu. 13 Hiffnania iiidica. 14 liignoiiia 

ijujvi- olens. 15 Gmelina arborcu. 16 FtPiniia spinosa. 17 ^iflc Marniclos. 

18 Uedysarnm 1a*;opodioides. 10 Tribiiliis lamnginosiis. 20 Soiunutn friitioosum. 

21 He lysiii nm yfAiijjctiruin, 2- This, according to some, is a species of’ pepper, but others call 

T.ctraiilhera apeUla by this name. 21 The fir-tree. Jil Coriander seed. 25 Do- 

lichos biflorus. 20 Mimosa Catechu* 27 Neriuni odoriiiu. 28 A sort 

of lemon. 
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with kiintukaree^^ j^ooltiiichu,^ uiyJ slioout’lioe,® mixed with pipphlcei and honey. For 
tlu: .same kind of fever, the patient may take a similar do.se made with dimliec/* hurettii- 
ket/^ pippiil^, aliooul'liee, and goroksliu,^ nii.\ed with sugar. 


J lie following account of the niT^thod of prr»p:inng anointing oil.s, and different poi- 
sons, i.s taken Ironi the work called SaiM>Koumood^. 'I'iiese oils are to be pn pared 
ii om like’ ill cpiLintilics of 312 lbs. Ki lbs. and 8 lbs. ^I'liey are to be Imiled till no froth 
uH.se .it the ltJ]>, even alter a green leal has been thrown into the pan. n[^|||||^ol I ow- 

ing ingredunls, having been washed and potmdeci, are to be thiovwi info the boiling oil 
by degrees, and boiled .several hours, and then taken out of the pan, viz. loiihn/*^ the 
roots ol nalooku,*** li e x'.ouil bala,** and mniijishl’ha,^*^ the fiuit of ami*iukee,‘*Wjui^- 
iCikee, aiul viihuia,** llie roots of ket kce,*‘‘* the raw roots ol huiidra,'*" and the roots of 
moot’ha.*^ I'o lln se are to be adiled and boiled till peril etly mixed with ibe oil, a large 
.fuaiility of wluy, and gum water; also luktd-ch.'udrmn,'® bala, iiiikhee,l‘*^ in n- 

jisiil’hii, joislil’lih-ni;idhuo,-l shoil^j ,5^^ pridmokasht1iii,2-^ shni iJiij^t (levii-daroo,2^ ela,2(i 
khatas<T/-" luigeslivvin tivJi-piKi n,2t> shila-riis y*® mooiamaiigscT?,'!! kakiilee,^2 pjiy 
goo/'"* mooflia, li'uidia, darou-hiiridra,^^ iinontu-moolu/*' sbyama-lola,‘*'*'» Jnla-kn-^uTo- 
rec/^ luviaigu,-!^ hgooioo/''^ koornkoomh,*^ goorutwhkh,'' renookh/^ and shloopha.i^ To 
givelhi.> ointment a bagranl sinill, as well^as contribute to its virtues, the following ingre- 
dients are to he aiUled, viz. ela, cliniidtii/ii,W kooiiikooiir’, kakoolwyt’* jntamangse?,!^ 
sl.aL’li^, te/ii-puti n, shii. uiii, .shiia- u. s , knipcRii ii/'^ nn igimahhee,^'*^ liiv uugn, iiukhee, inc- 
iigooroti, ekaiigi..^** 'J hese oils are called ehi?nd..nadee. 

I .s'ohiniitn ,jarf|uiiti. *2 MoiiiKiif'rr.’.inii 'vhihninu 3 Diiott 4 T’ipor longum. 6 Grislea 

titnu'Ulit.s.i. 0 'IVniiiiialiii ritrina. 7 riiaML'ci taim* I. H Si’s.uniun ui ieiit.ilo. 9 Siniploros 

10 Uiuocrrt.iis.iHl, II t i*.. liuhiu tMiiirlsUi. 13 IMiylliintfiiis emblica. 

11 Teriiii laiia Ii<*!crira. la, Paixkia a yj 'iansjjiir.i.s. 1(» (air. 'iui loiig^a. 17 C’\|K’riis rolnn- 

dus. IK t't( r«.rxr|>u*i sai taluriiv l'a..scc'it.)iiK‘il, ia t an r:.is to hr a drird slicll i;sli. 

2i0 littu8('( rtaliie t. Ill I aipiorici’. 1:2 \ >pl:cha. i i.unrd. 21 Uiia’^eertaiucd. 

2i 'I'lio til’ lit c. ‘2ti Atmui t 27 1 naxt i (..ii It' Mosua 

20 L;Minis rassiu. ^t'.O \ .. 3i .S|)i..c.-i.ir.l 32 UauHCCrtuincd. 

33 L'iiaM;o.rt:i;»j<. .!. 31 \ clli vv s.tndcrM. :i.» reri| U>cu indira. 3<V I'nav. 

37 Uaaserrtaiiiod. 2S Clove.'?. 30 Aia>riH.igaUochuiu. 40Sai.r..uf 

II l^iiasrcrt'iiiied. <12 1'liasci'i taiisrd. .i;i Anrtliniii So\%a. 44 .^ailtiUuiii altn'm, 

I'l IJn.iKcerLiiued. 40 Valoriium.iataiiiansa. 47 UiiUbCeit.dUvd. 4S Ciuupliur, 40 Aiusk.- 
>0 Ti'i^oiicUu rueiiuin Urccum. bi l'iia:»cei*tuiiiod. 
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The following is ihc melliod of making a mccliciiia! oil eallcd Vishnoo-toiln which is 
esteemed of great use in diseases caused lij the prevalence of wind in the system. First, 
the oil (. 32 , 24 , IG, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as before ; then the ten ingredients before- 
mentioned, being washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six hours, and then 
Strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s milk, and the juice of the shntu-niool -e* must 
be placed in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, till it lias the apj>rar- 
ance of oil. After this, the following ingredients, having been previously wa.slied and 
poiin^l^ iiuisl be added ; iiioot’ha/^ hslnvh-ghndlia,*^ jecriilvii,'t rishivukii/» shul’hee,** 
kaknl^7 ksheejnkakaIeo,« jwvrintee,-* joishriK^-niudho(),t« nihhooree,'* deviVdaroo,'^ 
pudina-ka.sht'liu,t3 shoiliijn,t4 soiiidliuviV^ jntamangse?,i<> ela,^7 goonUwiikij,^^ koorii,!^* 
rakta-chundrinn,20 iniinjisht’ha,-^ ningrmabh(‘e,22 duindriiin^^i kooinkooinu 2* shaluiiuriiee,-'' 
koondooroo,^* getala,^^ and nnkhee. render the oil fragrant, the ingredients he- 

fore-mentioned mii.sl be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or twenty 
days. 


Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepare d with the .same iiigi(‘di<‘nts as tho.se al- 
ready ineiiHl^iied, hut in.stcud of goat’.s, cow’s milk is used; and iiistiad of the articles which 
succeed the milk in the lormer pre.scriplion, the following are to be used, viz. iishw'Ugun- 
dha, bhooiiiikooshmaiidu,^'*^ kakoolec, kHheeiTik||koolee, nikln-chuiulnnn, shiilumodliT^, go- 
rfikshu,^-^ <!hakooJ\a,^^ gok.shooiiikri/^t kiiiilukaiee,*'^^ vrihhtee,''^ viriingn,''t anujlukee,**'* 
lifireetukee,'*** viihiiia,-^' rasna,^^ unuiitumoolii,*'^ jr^vniitee,'*® pippuleS-niJolu,'! .shoonl’iier/^ 
pippulee,'t» nujrichn,tt soiiinrajri,^ bhekupriniee,40 rakhahi-shusa.^^ g^iala, miiiijisht’ha, 

chunduiui, h'lridra, *^ siiloopha,^^-^ and siiptucliuda.^*^ This oil is used for removing dis- 
eases originating in excess of bile. 


4 Aiii.so 
8 l^iijiscer- 
la (’iia.s- 
17 Alpinia 
21 Ruliiii 


1 Asparagus raromosus. a Cyperus rotiiiiclii.s, 3 Phy^aliH flcxiio.sa. 

5 I na.src’rfaincd. 0 Unasrcrtainri^, 7 Unascertained, 

tnined. 0 Oitis orieiitali.s. 10 Liquorice. II An aromatic seed. 12 Fir. 

curtained. 11 Afiparciitly a .sort of moss. l.*i Rock salt. 10 Valeriana Jatamaiisa. 

cardatnum. 18 A sort of bark. 1!) Unascertained. 20 l*terocarpii.s saiiialiiius. 

Mnnjista. 22 Musk. 23 Santaliim albunj. 21.SafiroiiP 2ii Hcdy.saruni gaiigcticuin. 

26 rrankiiiccnsc. 27 I'liascertaiued. 26 Convolvulus puniciilatns. 29 Unascertained. 

80 llodysaruiii lagopodisides. 31 Tribulus laniigiiiosns. 32 Solauum Jacqiiini. 33 Sola- 

mim fniticiijimii. 3 1 Unascertained. 35 Pliyllanthiis cmblica. 3G Terminalia citrina. 

37 icnmiialia bflf'rica. 38 Unascertained. 39 Ucinisdennis iudicus. 40 Celtls oricntalis. 

41 The roots of p\j,. v loutruiu. 42 Dried ginger. 43 Piper longtmi. 44 Black pepper, 

4.'i Scrratiila aiitbriiuniUca 4ri Hi^rnonia iudica. 47 Unascertained. 48 Tiirnicrir, 

49 AiwtUuia Sowa, r,u Kdiiies &cholaris. 
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A medicine prepared uilli the poinon of the krishnn-siSrpii* is thus described: Having 
seized one of these snakes, and extracted tlie poison to the amount of A a tola, mix and 
boil it ill 40 lbs. of milk, and a quantity of curds and let it remain thus for two days, af- 
ter which it must be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix with it nutmegs, 

• * 

mace, cloves, and the roots of several trees; after they ha\e been well boiled together, 
[>ound the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up into pills as small as mus- 
tard seeds. AVhen a person is apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in <ocoa-nut water: first, the patient must tak«* a single pill, and ^here 
be. no apparent relief, a second may be given. Another iiiediciiic ol the same kind is 
thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, and a string lied round its neck till the mouth 
opens, after which some nutmeg, < l>'ves, inaee, and other spices must he thrown into its 
nuuith ; which is then to be closetl again, and the snake plac eil in an (airthen pan, and 
e(>Nered n[) elosely. "Hie pan i.s next to be placed upon the lire, and kept there till the 
poison is completely absorbed in the spices, which are then to he taken out ol the mouth, 
and diied ; and, after an experiment of their efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, 
and given to the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

Another way of preparing [loisoii as medicine, is by extracting it from the mouth of 
tlie snake, and mixing it with milk ; which^is next boiled, and made into butter, w idi 
which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other remedies fail, and when there is but 
little hope of recovery : the most extraordinary cures are said to have been performed 
by them, evert after persons have betai partly impiersed in the Ganges, under the idea 
that all hope of life w as gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into a state 
of insensibility, and immersion in tlie water, it is supposed, assists the operation of lli? 
poison. 


^ The cohra-capella. 
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SECTION xxxrx. 

I 

Of tiu wovhs on Theogont/, and on General History (the Pooranils,)* 

The eighteen diffcreul works known by the name of pooranfis arc attributed to Ved 
Vyasii, and the same nninbin of oopn-pooraii s arc ascriht^d to other sages, i lu: names 
of the puoranhs are — 'The l»r inlin, Pnthiiii, \ isliiioo, Shivii, Blmvislixii, Nur .di^'}ii, 
Mafltundevh, Alieyn, nriuiiini-voivi i tM, JJiign, Vuialui, Skiindii, \ umnmi, Kdbniu, 
JlfiisNii, Guiooin, X'ayuo, and tlie lihag'wiitii. 'I'hti names of tlie oop i-poi>iui/ s aie — 
'I’he Sh jii ilkooinaroktu, Nhiusinghri, lihn\ii. Shiv i, Doorvasiisoklii, Na.Uilecxh, khpilii, 
\^amnii ■, Oosliuiiiisoktri, Ihrmihandu, Viirooiih, Kahka, MhiushxMiiU, Shaiiivn, Souiu, 
Purashnroktri^ RJ r^thn, and tin; Bliargnvn. The names of a number of ulhc r pooraniis 
are current; among nhich are llic Kiilkee, wliieh treats of tlie tenth incaiiiatidh, >ct to 
come; the Ekaimh, which contains an ac*coniit of the holv place Bhcovhnesl.whrii ; the 
Mulia-Uhagfnhtu, in which it is asserted, tlial the incarnations are all diflerent a|'j ear- 
ances of Bh'ignvntw ^Doorga'); Devee-Bhagnvhtn, — sonic persons contend, that this is 
the orijpfcil Shrec-Bhagnvhlh ; the Atinu, in which is discussed the nature of spiiitand 
matter, witli other particulars. Those who study the poorauus are called pourunikiis. 

» 

These. pooraiihs and oopu-pooranns contain, among many oilier things, the following 
subjects, viz. An account of the creation ; the iiaino of the creator; the peiiod of the crea- 
tion; the iitfmcs of the preserver and of the destroyer; description of the fust ( realieii ; 
the period destined for the continuance of llie world; the nature; of a paitiul as well a.s 
of a total diss. elution of things ; the unity of God ; his spirituuhty ; divine v\orship by 
3{j>gn; the names of the dill’erent yogns, and the foiins of these cen monies; the h* uti- 
tiuh' of the ; the; incarnations of the gods ; softie iulerior and others ii>cuiituiioii.s of 

the whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in wiiich they look plati^ ; itc- 
connts of various sacrihees, as the nshw hiiicdhn, niiiu-iiiedlui, go-inedli'i^ &.c. ; tin* names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; eiiqiiiry whether private individuals ofleicd 
them or not; whether the flesh of these sacrificed iiorses, men, and cows, was eaten or 
not ; how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; whether tiiosc w ho ate the 
flesh of these sacrifices were guilty of an error or not; whether these animals were male 


That which is ulUt 
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or female, the merit of these sucrific^s; in what >oogh the^ were offered ; whethei they 
can be offered in the ki»iee yoogii or not ; whether, if they cannot be offered iii the kii- 
lee >oogn, other meritorious works may be perforinetl in their stead ; the mode of per- 
forming these works of merit ; wliether these works were commanded before the kiilee 
yoogii or not; the presentcitioii of u person’s wdiolo pioperty in gifts to the gods; the re- 
ward of such gifts; the piusoiis who offered these splendid gilts; the yoogn in which 
they w’ere presented; the 4 uantity of lehgion and irreligion in each yoogn ; the names 
of the kings who reigned in llie sliInu, treta, dwapurh, and k dee yoogns ; history of the 
kings of the three first yoog s; tlicir cliuiacters, as eacoiiruging religion c»r not ; llie slate 
of religion, and the conduct of the braiidiniis, in the kfilee yoog'*^; the state of the gods 
as reniuining awake or a.ilee]> dunn:* the knice >ooga ; the wars of Yooilhisl’hiih ; his 
coiKpiosts; the number oi lues lost in iIksc wars ; the period occupied by this dynasty; 
die descent of Gunga from heaven; the religious uusteiities tniploycd to bring Gtinga 
from heaven ; the persons practising these austeiiiies ; tlie errand of Giiiiga in her de- 
scent from heaven; her journey to earth descTlbed; names of the founders of llic holy 
places Kashee, Viiiida-\n,iii, U. odhja, G'lya, Prnagn, Mut’hoora, llaridwaiii, Hiugoo- 
la, .Jegnnnat’iin-kslietr’'?, Sheloobnudu, liaineshwiii ff, 5ce. ; the antiquity of ihes^laces; 
tln^ benefits arising from worshipping there; the names of the gods to whom they aie 
dedicated ; the ceremonies to bv* pei fiinncd on visiting these places ; the geography of 
the earth; the number of the seas ; their names and extent ; llie <ii\isioiis of the eartu ; 
the names of the families reigning uver different parts of the earth ; the attention paid 
to icligioii ill these divisions of the earth ; the mimher of the gods ; the w oi^ of each ; 
tliC nieuiis by which they obtained their elevation; the names of tlm diffeient woilds; 
their inliabitants ; the number of heavens ; llieir names; the degrees of excellence in 
each ; the nuLuie < f those works of merit which raise men to these heavens; the god 
who presides in each ; the different hejls; their names ; the sins which plunge inciiiiilo* 
such ami such hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the dead; the exe- 
cutioners ; — the names of the easts ; the duties of each cast ; the names of the different 
sects or varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shaslro ; tlic opinions of each 
of llie sages ; the various kinds of leurtiiug taught in the vi dn ; the number of the vedus; 
the names of the other shastins ; the methods adopted by the sages in the instruction of 
their disciples ; of past, present, and future events ; the names of the w orks in which 
the events of these periods may bo«fouud ; the different modes of serving the gods; the 
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different religions orders ; the names of llie animals proper to be offered to the gods or 
goddesses ; tlie degree of merit arising from rejecting animal food ; the months iti which 
Vishnoo slei'j)s ; the cercmoiiii's to Ire attended to during these months ; the number 
of the pitroe-lokns ;* the ceremonies to be attended to on their account ; the merit of 
these ceremonies ; the degree of lionour due to father and mother compared with that to 
be paid to a religious guide ; the degree of crime attached to a person who withholds a 
promised gift ; method of presenting gifts; persons proper lor Iriends ; on what occasi- 
ons a person may utter falsehoods ; the duties of a wife tow ards her husband ; eu<iuiry 
whetlier the merit or demoril of the wife will be imputed to herself or to her husband ; 
whether the wife will share in the merits or tin? demerits ol lua’ husband; whclhi'r fe- 
males, in a future! birth, can change their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations 

« » 

through which a person must pass before hi! can return to human l)irth ; the invention of 

ardent spirits; the yoogu in Avhieh thev have been drank; the names of those who drank 

w 

them ; the effects of drinking them ; the reason why persons in tlu! kulee yoogu are for- 
bidden to drink spirits ; the way in which a person may innocently drink spirits ; ihe 
trades proper to the four easts ; the names of the casts w ho may take interest upon mo- 
ney ; eitent of interest; whether a bramhun may be [riinishcd witli dr-atli or not ; the con- 
sequences oi thus punishing liim ; the punishment which aw'aits the j»erson who heats 
a bramhun without fault, or aims a blow at him ; the punishments proper to the four 
casts ; ]mnishnicnt according to law not e‘rimiual ; the method in which a king must hold 
a c*)urt of justice, and judge his subjects ; empiiry whether a bramhnu be subject to s(!r- 
vitiide or |)pt ; w h<!ther the gods arc such by original creation, or have raised themselves 
by works of merit ; whether they can sink to human birtli or not; whether works of me- 
rit and demerit arc found in heaven or not, &,c. &c. &c. 


* People dwelling in one of the inferior heavens. 
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I forks on re/igioids ceremonies ^ or, the Tuntr'a shastrus, 

The Tuntrus are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos to Shivh and Doorga ; an<l an- 
said to have been compiled from conversations between these two deities ; the words of 
Shivu being called Agninn/* and those of Doorga, Nigumu,t Narndu is said to have 
communicated these conversations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of mind in religious austerities, 
yoga, &c. the ceremonies enjoined in the v6da could not be performed ; in compassion 
to the people, therefore, say the l*\irned Hindoos, the Tfiiitrus were WTitten, which pre- 
scribe an easier way to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of the gods, ce- 
remox^al w'orship, &c. &c. 

At present a few' of tlie original tuntrus, as well as compilations from them, arc read 
in Bengal. Those who study them are called taiitriku pundits. 


SECllON XLI. 

List of treatises on Religious ceretnonies. 

Kal^-tiintru, on the religious ceremonies connected with the worship of this goddess, 
with other particulars. — Tara-tiintra, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and the du- 
ties of the vamacharecs.— Koolarnuvu, on the duties of vainachai'ees, 8lc.— Kalee-koohi- 
survuswu. — Kalw-koola-sodbhavii, on the forms prevailing among the seven sects, viz. 
those who follow the vedu, tfee voishnfivus, the shoivyds, the ddkshinds, the vanias, the 
siddhaiitns, and the koiilns. — Yogiiiee-tuntra, on the secret ceremonies commanded in 
the tontriis. — Yoginee-rhiduyn.— Gubaksha-tunlru. — Varahee-tnntrn, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivd and Vishnoo, and on the ceremonies knovvn un- 
der the general name sadhunu. — Shdnutkoomara-tuntrh, on the worship of Vishnoo, on 
yogn, &c. — Gotumeeyii-tuntru, a similar work. — Matrika-tuntin, fifty ceremonies, &.c. 

* This word, as the name of a book, impo/ts, that it is the source of knowlede^e. 1 The source oi 

<'ertam knowledge. 
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connected with»thc fifty letters of tlie alphabet. — Lingu-tfintrfi, on the worship of the 
lingu, 8cc. — Lingarchunij-tiintru. — Uhoirnva and Bhoiravec-tnntrus, on the secret pra<!- 
ticcs of the tantrikfis. — Bhoota-damfirii-tontrn. — Mnha-bhootii-damurD. — Damnrn-tun- 
iru, on the worship of evil spirits^ Uie destruction of enemies, medicinal incantations, 
&c.— Malia-bhoirnvu-tiintru. — Souniyu-tuntru* on the tuntrii formula?, onyogii postures, 
moodra ceremonies, &c. — Hiit'hu deepika,* on different extraordinary ceremonies con- 
nected with yogu, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, &c. — Oorddhumiia- 
tiintru. — Dnkshinainna-tuntru. — Matrika-ve<la-tnntrrj. — Oonia-muheshwrii u-tiintni. - 

Chfiudogru-shobhipaiiec-tiintni . — Chuudesh wiiru-triiiti li. N eelii-tnntrn, a defence of th<’ 

extraordinary practices taught in the tunlrns,— Muiia-iit^*l!i-tiintifi.— Visliwu-sara-tiintrii, 
on repeating the names of the gods and of incantations, and an abridgment of the whole 

system of the tniitrus.- — Gayutrce-triiitrn. — — Bhootii-siiooddhee-tiintru. Vishwusaro- 

dharn-tuiitru. - -Vala-vilashfi- tuntrii, on the worship rif females. — Roodru-yamulii-tfintru; 
this work is said to contain the whole system <»f llu‘ trnlrhs at full length. — \ ishiioo- 
yanuilii. — Brumhu-yainulii.— Shivu-yamulfi.— Vislinoo-dlnirmolirirri.— Vninu-vilasri-lniitrn. 
— Poornshchhrriuii-cliundrika, on the ceremonies connected with tiiis name. f'— 'lYmlru- 
Miihodiidhee, the prayers and incantations of the liinliris. — Tonlru-ruinii. — Tiipoora- 
sarn-sumooclicliuyu. — Shyaniareliriiiu-<*hmidrika.- -S!iaklu-kiiiiiiri, on the diitii\s of the 

shaktiis.- -Sliakluuimdu-lurhiiginee. — Tiilvvaiiiindu-tiiruiigiiiSi;. Ootu?'ainna-lbntrn. — 

Poorvainna-tiintru.— Piishchimainna-Uaitru.— # Ciuiooru-tiinlrri, the incantations common- 
ly used by the lower orders. — Atjuu-Uintro. — Koivuly iVlnuliii, on libcjahoii. — Nirvana- 
tuntru-J tills work contains tlic doctrine that the boily is an ( jiitome of the universe. — 
Ugiisly u-sfuighita. — Poorushchurrinuleshb-tuiitrn. — ^Shuklce-sijngumn, on the ceremonies 
in which women arc the objects of worship, and tlie slaves of sf'ductioii. — Tarabliuktee- 
soodharniivii-tiintrii.— V rihudii-tuiitru. — Kouluvrilee-tnntrfi. — A idyotputlee-tanlrn, on the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge. — V ecrO-tniitru, on vvorshi]) 
perfonned while sitting on human skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead-rolls 
of liiinian bones, &c. — Koolodd^shn-tuntru. — Sarnda-tiintrLi. — Saruda-tilukii. — Shnt- 
chukru-bht^dn, on the six pudnius in the human body, in reference to yogu. — Koolarchu- 

*HuChu aigiiifies tlic external means used to fix tlic mind upon the one spirit. These means are, sitting 
in a particular posture, keeping the eyes fixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and 
many other practises equally ridiculous. t See vol. i. page 205. 

» 

t Nirvana is one species of mhUshii, or UberatioD, as koiviilya is another : they both mean absorption 
.* xeluditig every idea of separate identity. 
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uufieepika. — Sarusunioochchayn.— Sh}'amaslichDijyn-vidhee, on tlie mothod of rapid)> 
ii»:(;oinplishing wonderful events tlirough inrantations containing the name of Kal^i.— 
Tara-iahasyu. — Tarinee-ruhiisya-vritti e. — Tuntru-sani. 


The tnntros, thougli more modern than the vedu, have in a great degree superseded, m 
nenga], at least, the ancient system of religion. 'Hie vedii conimunds attention to the 
feu initiatory rites (sniigskarii) ; ablutions ; the daily worship called sQiidhya ; the liba- 
tions or daily drink-ofl'erings to deceased ancestors (turpuiiu) ; offerings to the manes; 
Ixinit-offeriiigs ; sacrifices, &,c. The tuiitrus eitlier set aside all these ceremonies, or 
prescribe thtiin in other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated shraddlin, but 
only at the time of the jiiiictioii of particular stars, and not on the death of a relation. 
The tantrikui prayers, even for tli*o same ceremony, differ from those of tlie vedu ; and 
in certain cases they dispeiist*. witli all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for 
a person to receive the initiatory iiicanlutioii from his religious guide,* to rt‘peat the name 
of his guardian deity, and to serve his teacher. They actually forbid ihe person called 
pdornabhisiiiktu'f to follow the rules of the vedu ; tlioiigh, with tliis exception, the taii- 
triku.s profess to venerate, the vedii. This person is lirst anointed as a disciple of some 
one tjf the goddesses ; after this, by unmans of another ceremoin, he embraces the per* 
fi*.e,t way, that is, he renounces the law of the veda, and becomes an eminent saint, be- 
ing placed above ail ceremonies, according ^o the tuntrus, but an abandoned profligate, 
according to the rules of Christian morality, lie is guided by the work called Pooma- 
bhislieku-Puddhiitee, which allows Jiim to be familiar with the wives of others, to drink 
spirits, Stc. 

'ilie real voidikus, or those who adhere to the v6dn, despise tlie tuntrus, as having led 
peoplii from the vedii, and taught the most abominable practises. In the west of liin* 
doost'haii the bramhaiis rigidly adliere to the rules of the vedfi, but in Bengal tin* great 
body ol the brumhuus practise the ceremonies both of the vedii and the tnntiiis. De- 
sirous of taking us many recoiiimendatious with them into tlie oilier world as possible, 

• The Hindoos place gfreat reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation ^generally the name of a 
I'roni their teacher. 

^ That is, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 
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the bramhuns add the forms of the tiiiitrus to tlie ceremonies of the v6da into which the> 
had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated of in the tontrii shastrus appear to be these : The ncces> 
sary quaiificaticms of a religious guide, and oJ his disciple ; of receiving die initiatory 
rite from tlie religious guide ; the formulas used by those who follow the rules of the* 
tiintrus formulas used in daily worship, (sllndhya,) in worship before the idol, at bn nit ~ 
offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, poorushchfiniiiu ‘‘f repeating naint;^ 
and incantations ; the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) on the goiis 
and goddessess to the power of the worshipper ; rules for nyasu ; formulas used in the 
secret ceremonies called bhoota-shooddhee, shaktabhijshekri, pooinabhisheku, bhoiruvee- 
chnkrii, shut-karmu ; an account of different kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in reli- 
gious ceremonies ; of the goddesses distinguished by the name of Muha-vidy a, the, wor- 
ship of whom is particularly recommended in the luntriis. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in this class of Hindoo writings, 
the author selects a few paragraphs from the tabic of conlenU of the I'lintru-Sain : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (gooroo) ; the faults by which a man is dis- 
qualified from becoming a gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple ; how fin* a goo- 
roo and his disciple participate in the conse€|uencc5 of each other’s sins ; the duties of a 
disciple towards his gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all his sins are obliterated, and the 
benefit of all his religious actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a brarnhun, 
a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the practice of these sins for a million of 
births, they will all be removed the moment he receives the initiatoiy rite ; he will also 
possess all the merit which would arise from the sacrifice of a horse ; obtain whatever he 
desires ; raise his family in honour, and after death will ascend to the heaven of the god 
whose name he has received, and remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happi* 

• Neither a woman nor a Bhuddrtt may read or hear the prayers of the v£d&, on pain of fotnre misery; 
but they may use the prayers of the thntrtts. 

t Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an ecUpse, or for a month tof^etlier, or at other times, to 
obtain the favour of a person's guardian deity. 
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ness, without the fear of future birtb>’*-* If a person receive the initiatory rite from his 
father, or from a hermit, or even from a dundeeyi* but not from his religious guide, eve- 
ry benefit v(4l] be lost, except he take what is called, a siddhu-muntru,j: and this he may re> 
ceive from any one. If a person receive this rite from a woman, not a widow, or from 
his own mother, though a widow', the merit is greater than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite,§ will sink into the hell of darkness ^ no 
one may tradi! with such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he have had 
the misfortune to sec his face after it was begun. The person who refuses to receive 
this rite will be subject to iiifniito evils ; he can never obtain the merit of the offerings 
to tlie manes ; and wlum he dies he " iH ^iuk into torment, excluded from all hope of 
restoration to huiiian birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this state, even such a 
one will sink into never-ending mi scry .|| 

Next follow the forms of those in(!aiitatioiis which a religious guide may give to shoo- 
dras, and the puiiislimcnt wiiicli both will incur if an incantation be given to which a 
person has no right; — the initiatory incantations proper for persons born under the differ- 
ent stars, &c. ; — those proper to be given according to the choice which a person makes 
of his guardian deity ; in choosing whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his 
concupiscence, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshu; if relief from some disease, 
Sooryii; if grandeur, Sliivu ; if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo ; if re- 
ligion, Shrw-Vidya; if knowledge, Kal^ ; and if a kingdom, N ^In-S urns wu tee. Many 
instructions of a similar nature are inserted in this part of the work ; and directions are 
added respecting the fortunate days, both of the week and of the moon, w^hen the ini- 
tiatory rite may be received. 

* Other Bhastiiks declare, that whoever ascends to the heavenii of the gods, will there enjoy only a 
temporary residence. 

t A religions devotee, before whom even the bramhttns prostrate themselves. 

X A siddbhmhntrh is united to the name of Kalce,Tara,Shorbsbee,BUoovhn6shwiiree,BhoirhviS,Dh35* 
mavUtec, Vtigbla, Matungec, or Khmttla. 

S Those who do not receive this rite, aie despised by their coiuitrymen. 

II Not withstanding: what is here said, the doctrire of endless punishment is not really a part of the Hin- 
doo system. A peopU^ whose notions of the evil of sin are so superficial could not be expected to pro- 
mulgate a doctrine which marks transgression as beyond measure sinfoli 
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The number of letters in the iiicaiitalion must regulated by the number of those iu 
A person’s name, that there may be neither too many nor too few. If the letters in tlie 
peron’s name be fewer than those in the fonuiiln, tlie rite may be given, ^ 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with which fingers a person may num- 
ber his beads ; what kind of beads may be used in repeating the name, of the deity ; the 
proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as made with different kinds of bead- 
rolls; how long a person should repeat the name at (Mice; whether he will obtain the ob- 
ject of his devotion if lie neglect to number these repetitions ; and whether the name of 
a deity must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. 

The dihereiit kinds of iiyasu are next described, as iiiigu-nyasu, kurangu-iiyasa, pra- 
nuyanin, matrika-iiyasiJ, risliyadee-iiya.sri, sliorha-nyasii, \nrnn-nyasn,* iSlc. —The merit 
attached to circtiiiiambulating the temples of ShiNii, Doorga, or any other god or god- 
dess, according to the number of the circuiiiambulutions. -The merit arising from drink- 
ing the. water with which an image has been bathed; or in which a bramhuii’s foot has 
been dipped - The evil consequences of not oflVring to some god tlie food w liich a per- 
son is about to cat/f Then follow^ the names of a number of goJ.s and goddesses, with 
a description of the ceremonies used in their v^orship; an account of a ceremony per- 
formed while sitting on a dead body ; am} of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of sonic deity, using his bead-roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, 
and from sun-set to sun-set. — A iiuiidiei of prayers for preventing the efiec t« of poison, 
arising from the bite of a snake, &c. — ^"J'lie way in which llimoomamVs image is to be 
made, and the method of worshipping this deified monkey. — An incantation for remov- 
ing difficulties in child-bearing. —Another, by which a person going into a house to 
•-.ommit adultery, robbery, &c. may prevent others from seizing him. — Incantations 
used at tlie time of worship, for purifying the mind, the offerings, the body, tlie prayers, 

• Nyasu is a ceremony iicrlornied at Ui<‘ time of worship (pooja,) and conaists of a number of curions, 
minute, and aliiiosi undefmable motions with the hands and linirers, (while the person repeats prayers,) such 
as toueliinj? tlie eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, ^c. doubling and twistiuR the hands, fin- 
I5:»‘rs, Ac, 

t A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers his food to his guardian deity, using some sneh words as 
These: “ Tikis food, C) f^od, 1 present to thee/' A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in his daily 
accounts for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a halfpenny. 
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and the place of worship. — The method of preparing ^he place in which the homti, tliat 
is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be offered.— Certain ceremonies are next described, for the re- 
moval of sorrow, sickness, injuries, 8ic.; for bringisigan enemy under subjection ; for de- 
priving an enemy of all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving an enemy 
to a distance ; for killing a person, 8cc. — The proper modes of sitting when repeating the 
name of a deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, drawing up the 
heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs under the thighs, &c. — Forms of praise, woi- 
sJiip, &,c. offered to different gods. — The benefits to be derived from repeating all tlu‘ 
names of those gods who hav(j each a thousand names.* — The uaines of sixty offerings 
which may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to the offerer; the sepa- 
rate advantages of repeating tlic iiai)* of a god according as the person shall use any 
one of fourtc^eii kinds of roodrakslui f bead-rolls. — An account of the ceremonies direct- 
ed to be performed daily, annually, or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily fob 
ow certain actions or certain jieriods ; and of those for obtaining some particularly de- 
sired blessing. — Of the cercinoiii(;s connected w'ith the worship of the male deities ; and 
of those c.alh^d moodra.:}: — Of purifying the twelve pails of the body and mind dining 
worshij>. 

Having already mentioned that the tuntrus contain formulas for injuring and destroy- 
ing others, the author here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, extracted from 
the Ooddeshu-thntin : — Before a person actually enters on the }jrescribed cirrcmonies, he 
obtains, through some acquaintance of the person whom lu' wishes to destroy, a measure 
of the length of diff erent parts of his bod^ , as well as of his Avhole body ; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, be forms the image of his enemv. 
This being prepared, on some proper niglit, the darker the better, he and others proceed 
to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spirituous liquors, red lead, turiuerick, tish, &c, 

* Vishuoo uiidt^r all his forms, and most of thosr who arc called the shuktee devtas. 

t F.la?ooHrpiis (iranitrus; the see.ds of which arc strung like beads, and cmplovcd hj reiij^ious persons to 
them iu numbering their prayers. 

t (!c!rtaiti motions with the hands and fingers, dilferent from what is called iiyash. not in substance, but 
HI the minute parts. Those motions ran searrely be described ; but they consist in laying the finger ou the 
thumb, and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the iingeis and hands ; placing the fingers one against ano* 
thei ; holdinji npthe first finger of the right hand: then the two first fingers; then the little fingers; spread- 
Hjg the hands. ^:e. ^c. 
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Here the parties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, into the image, and 
then light a fire, and offer a burnt.sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
toku, the form of Ynmii in which he ;«eparates soul from body. The hawk is next kill- 
ed, and pieces of its flesh are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is placed 

• 

on a fire-place composed of three oilier human skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they 
next present burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Snrvvu-bhSdtd^kshhyu, another 
name of Yfimu signifying that he takes away the lives of all. Towards the close of these 
offerings, between every prayer, the offerer rub.s his hand, besmeared with the flesh and 
the clarified butter of the burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the dung of 
the bull, saying, Oh ! Untuku ! thy face is like the last fire; do thou loosen all the joints 
of my enemy; dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.’' Again, Oh! Cntiika, thou 
who, sitting on the buftaloe, boldest in thy hand the deatliful sceptre, draw forth the life 
of iny enemy. Again, ^^Oli ! Untuku, who presidest over religion and irreligion: I am 
innocent ; but do thou destroy, destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
hi.s breath ; dry up the sources of life in him ; stop all the channels of the circulation of 
his blood ; dry up the juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before offer- 
ing it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and turmerick, and then offers this flesh in the 
, two names of Yiiinfi, Mrityoo and Untiiku, rubbing it, as he throws it on the fire, on the 
breast of the image of his enemy. He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the body, and offers it in the fire of the 
burnt-offering, repeating prayers to Yiiniii for the de.striiction of his enemy. He next 

takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, and worships it, repeating, Cut, cut, 

separate, separate, pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels ;” after which he takes the 
image, and with tliis knife cuts it into quarters, according to the measures formerly pro- 
cured, and the quarters and the measures are thrown into the lire, one by one, and of- 
fered to Yuinii, with appropriate or incantations; and then these malignant cere- 

monies, worthy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer’s rubbing the ashes of the 
burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes the whole is concluded by offering the nest 
of a crow to Yumfi, which is said to hasten the destruction of an enemy, who it is ex- 
pected will be seized by some violent disease, which will soon terminate in death. 
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• SECTION xur. 

The Hindoo poetical works. 

It is a fact, wliicli adds greatly to the literary honours of flic Hindoo sages, that the> 
studied both poetry and music as men of science, laying down rules which prove how 
well they were acquainted with these subjects, and how capable tlicy w ere of reducing 
to system whatever was the object^f human research. These rules, it is true, like all 
ancient theories, arc full of fantacies and unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general 
ap[)(>sitc, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

Tlie Hindoo poetry, as might* be expected, beyond any other class of their writings, 
abounds in the most extravagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It requires 
a greater knowledge of their poetry than the author is possessed of, for him to determine 
whether their ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the modem ; but these extra- 
vagancies and unchaste allusions arc found in the works of Kalee-Dasu and others his con- 
temporaries; and all the modem w orks are so full of them, that many of their poems can 
never be given to the English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance may be made 
for Eastern manners ; but granting every possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas 
arc found in almost every poem, which could have become familiar to the imaginaiion 
only amidst a people whose very country was a brothel — of extravagant metaphor, the 
author here gives a few examples : 

“ Your glory ijo far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services arc no longer necessary.” — Shne- 
IJHrshS, 

“If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might perhaps have borne a coinparIs(»n with thine (ad 
dressing a beautiful person}.”— lifiMuomoaR. 

“That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even thought cannot pursue it. '— 

“ Compared with thy wealth, O Maudhataf Koovf*rfi, the god of riches, is starving,”— 

“Thy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens — ^now dashing and now passing avi ay." 

•BhUvti-bhdblee. 

This (a beautiful female) is not a human form : it is Cbttndiik (the moon) fallen ito the earth through fan 
-tf (he dragon.”' -SooDitidhoo, 

“ The fall of this (great man) is as iflndrtt bad fallen from heaven.”— iCaltc-Dasii. 

* JEven ihnr wuihs an ethics are, in some places, highlp indecent and oj^ensivc. 

L 1 I 
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^ Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo works In prose/ says Mr. Cole- 
Inooke,* ^ are reckoned among poems, in like manner as the 'Feleinache” of Feneloii, 
and “ Tod Abels’’ of Gesner. The most pelebrated are ihe VasuviklatUi of Soobiindhoo, 
the Drishu-koomara of Dundee, and the Kadnmbnree of Vaiui. In the Vashvaduttu, as in 
various compositions of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, ilocs not take them out of the 
class of prose. But other works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name A* Cliuinpdo : and of this kind is tlie 
Niilu-CIinjiipoo of Trivikruma. This st>le of coinpusition is not without example iu 
European literature. TlTie “Voyage de Bachaumonl et de La Chapele,” wdiich is the 
most known,^ if not die first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that and in 
other languages. Tlie Sungskritu inventor of it has been equally fortunate : and a nu- 
merous list may be collected of works expressly entitled Chumpoo.t The Indian dra- 
mas are also instances of the mixture of prose and verse. Our own language exhi- 
bits too many instances of the first to render it necessary to cite any example in explana- 
tion of the transition from verse to prose. In regard to mixture of languages the Ita- 
lian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo Beolco, suniamed 
Riizanti with this difference, however, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators 
are rustic farces ; while the Indian dramatists intermingle various dialects in their serious 
compositions.’ • 

Valmeekee, the author of the Ramayanu, is called the father of Hindoo poetry. Res- 
pecting this poet, the following legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Junokn, the king 
of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of the Ramayuun, sent for ValmSkee, and 
requested him to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of the Pandnvas 
and the Kouriivtls. This, however, Valmoikee declined ; when Purashdru and Vyasu, 
father and son, attempted a few verses. Those of tlie son were approved, and Vyaso 
became the author of the MuhabharntS. — ^The poems next in estimation are the Sliisoo- 
pala-bhdhn,by kingMaghfi; the Kadnmburee, by Vanu-BhQtta; die works of Kalee-Dasn, 
the names of which will be found in the succeeding list of poems ; the MaluteS-Madhuvn, 

• See a -very learned Essay on the S&ng<<krU5 and Prakritd prosody, in the tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. \ As the Nriiinghtl*Chump95, Oangh-Chttnipod, VrlndavIliik-ChtluDpGA, &c. 

% Walker's Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 
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the Octal n-Ramu-ChhriLo, and the VSera-Chfiritfi, by BhSvS-bliootee ; the KiratHgooiiSS- 
yn, by Bharuvee ; the Noishadho/ by ShreS-Harsha ; the V^nee-sunghani, by Bhuttu- 
Narayutiu; the Uniirghii-llaghuva, by Mooraree-Mishr& ; the Prusunna-Raghuvu, by 
Puksha-Dhara-Mishru ; the Vidngdhu-Madhuvn, by J eevn-Gos wameo, and the Geetu- 
Govindn, by Juyu-devu. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in which the poets 
before Kal^-Dasii lived ^ but this celebrated poet is known to have been patronized by 
Viki nmadityu. The rest arc of modern date : the last Hindoo raja whose reign was 
lionouied with the praises of living 4 )oets^ was Bhojo. 

The aiitlior h« re begs leave to add a few paragraphs on the Measures of Smgskritfi 
I ersc, from tlic Jissay already mentioned : 

' The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootras^ or brief aphorisms, the reputed 
autlior of which is Pingulu-Nagu, a fabulous being, represented by mythologists in the 
shape of a serpent ; and the same, who, under the title of Putunjiilee, is the supposed 
author of the Mulia-bbashyri, or great commentary on grammar, and also of the text of 
the Yogii shastru ; and to whom likewise the text or tlic commentary of the Jyotishii 
annexed to the vedus, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pingiilacharyn, as 
he is sometimes called, on the prosody of Siingskritn (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu 
likewise ascribed to him), are collected intp eight books, the first of which allots names, 
or rather literal marks, to feet consisting of one, tw o, or tliree syllables. The second 
book teaches tlie manner in which passages of the v^dus are measured. The third 
explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats 
of profane jmetry, and especially of verses, in which the number of syllables, or their 
quantity, is not uniform. The fifth, sixth and seventh exhibit metres of that sort which 
has been called monoschcmastic, or uniform, because the same feet recur iiivariubly in 
the same places. The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the whole, and 
contains rules for computing all the possible combinations of long and short syllables in 
verses of any length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose works ap- 
pear to have been lost ; such as Shoitavil, Kroushtika, Tandin, and other ancient sages, 
Yuskn, Kashyapu, 8cc. Pingulu*s text has been interpreted by various commentators ; 
and, among others, by HSIayoodha-Bkuvtu, author of an excellent gloss entitled Mritii- 

L 1 : 2 
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sfinjSeviuSc. A more modern coramcutary, or rather a paraphrase in verse, by Nara- 
yanii-Bhhttn-Tara, under the title of Vrittoktee-Rntnft, presents the singularity of being 
interpreted throughout in a double sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entit- 
led Furiksha. 

' The Ugnec poorami is quoted tor a complete system of prosody, founded apparent- 
ly on Pingulo’s aphorisms ; but which serves to correct or to supply the tc^t in many 
places ; and which is accordingly used for that purpose by comuien tutors. Original 
treatises likewise have been composed by various authors : and among others by the ce- 
lebrated poet Kalee-l)asu. In a short treatise, entitled Shi ootu-Bodha, tliis poet teach- 
es the laws of versification in the very metre to which they relate : and has thus united 
the example with the precept. The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody ; and, in particular, by Pinguln’s commentator Narayuna-Bhuttu; and 
by llie authors of tlie Vrittfi-Rotnakani, and Vritta-Dni puiiu. 

^ Pingnlii’s rules of Snngskritli prosody are expressed with singular brevity. The 
artifice, by which this has been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the fi‘ct 
or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signifying short (loghoo), indicates a 
short syllable. G, for a siiiiihir reason, intends a long one. The combinations of Uic.sc 
two letters denote the several dissyllables ; Mg signifying an iambic ^ gl a troclijuus or 
choreus; gg a spondee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M. Y.ll.S.T.J.Bh. and N, mark 
all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A Sungskrita verse 
is generally scanned by these last mentioned feet ; witli the addition of either a dissylla- 
ble or a monosyllable at the close of the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered 
plain by an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. Scanned in the Indian 
manner, a phaleiician verse, instead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; expressed 
thirs, m. s. j. g. I. A sapphic verse would be similarly measured by acrctic, an anti- 
bacchiiis, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t. j.g. 1. 

* To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I shall, m describing the dif- 
ferent sorts of S mgskritu metre, occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the iambic, trochee, and spondee. 
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dactyl, anapsst, and tribrachys are ^ the only feet of two or three syllables which are 
commonly employed. 

* The verse, according to the Sangskrita system of prosody, is the component part 
of a couplet, stanza or strophe, commonly named a shloku, altliough this term be some- 
times restricted to one sort of metre, as is ill be subsequently shewn on the authority of 
Kalee-Dasa. The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses deuomiualed padii ; 
or, considered as a couplet, it comprises two verses subdivided into padus or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, it.s half, called urdhn-sIiIok5, contains usu- 
ally two padhs ; and in general ilie pauses of the sense correspond with the principal 
pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indicated by lines of separation at the close 
of the shloku and of its hcmisthdi. When the sense is suspended to the close of a se- 
cond shlokn, the double stanza is denominated yooginfi ; w hile one, comprising a great- 
er number of measures, is termed koolukd. In coininon with others, I have some- 
times translated shloku by “ verse, or by “ couplet but, in prosody it can only be 
considered as a stanza, though tlie pauses are not alw^ays very perfectly marked until 
the close of the first half ; and, in conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treat- 
ed as a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uniform pauses which might 
permit a division of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

^ Concerning the length of the vowels in StingskritTi verse, since none are ambiguous, 
it is only necessary to remark, that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or inatrn to a short syllable, and two to a long one; 
that a naturally short vowxl becomes long in prosody when it is follow ed by a double 
or conjunct consonant ; and that the last syllable of a verse is either long or short, ac- 
cording to tlie exigence of tlic metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

' Siingskritu prosody admits two sorts of metre ; one governed by the number of sylla- 
bles ; and which is mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poetry, but altogether 
arbitrary in various metrical passages of the v^das. The other is in fact measured by feet 
like the hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of this metre, which is deno- 
minated iiiya, is acknowledged to be so regulated : while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or niulrus.* 
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In the KavyS-Chandrika^ byRamli-Chnndru-Nyay&*Vageesh&,are found the following 
rules respecting the different properties of verse : — ^That sentence which contains goonu^ 
aiunkaru, and rttsU, and the language of which is correct, we call Kavyn, or a poem, 
of which there are three kinds ; that which is most excellent, the excellent, and the re- 
jected. The most excellent is that which* contains the greatest number of figures 
(vyangyu) ; the excellent, that which contains less ; and the worst, tliat from which all 
poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse (goonU) are connected with three divisions, that in wMcii a 
large number of compound words are found ; that which is highly lucid, but in wliich 
plebeian words are not used j and tliat iu which passion or sentiment, and mellifluous 
words abound. 


VlUnkarU (ornament) includes natural descriptions; similarity ; compaiison; succes- 
sion; repetition, in reference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire; iiietaplior; simi- 
larity admitting an exception ;’*'vibhavana;t sumasoktec iitishhyoktee, or the won lerful, 
or praise under the form of censure npunhoolee, containing a concealed ineaiiing ;1( 
sookshmu, containing a delicate distant or meaning purivritttc,t or that iu wliich llic 

• This is illustrated thus “ O beloved ! thy face resembles the sun— without its spots.’* 

t An effect without a cause. “ O beloved ! thy face is pure, Uioiii;h it be not washed.” 

t Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves her room, never sees a stran- 
ger, nor ever looks at tlie sun, is highly commended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the 
meaning of this word, sQmasoktee, and describes a poetical ornament; Addressing tlie koomoodtt, which 
expands its flower only in the night, he says. Be not too proud of thy qualities as a Rfit5€ : we all know thee 
—thou dost not shew even thy face to the sun, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy bosom 
all night.] 

^ Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thou art the greatest of plunderers: other tliieves purloin 
property which is worthless ; thou stealcst the heart; they plunder in the night; then in the day, Ac.” 

II Example, speaking of the flute of Krishutt : This is not a flute, but something invented by Vidhata to 
destroy the family, cast, and excellent qualities of milk-maids. 

** Example : Some Hindoos paint on the outside of tlieir bouses a picture of the sun. One day a para- 
mour called on the wife of another, and by signs asked when he shonld come to see her. She, being in com- 
pany, was afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it on the pici^re of the sun. 

t Example : Krtslmb bad been revelling with dAndrovTASi, to the neglect of Radha. The next morn- 
ing, when he waited upon Badha, she says, Last night thou remainedst awake, but my eyes are red fshe 
means with anger.].'* 
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meaning is changed ; suhoktee, that iu which two persons are spoken of ; ashee, that 
which contains a blessings and sankeernii^ tliat verse which contains several ornaments. 

The author here adds, from tlie Kavyu-prokasho, by Murmat’ho-Bhatta, specimens of 
the nine possum ( rUsft) found in verse : ' 

Love.— il wife lamenting the departure of her hushand. My ornaments are going — 
my tears are always falling — my patience too 1 cannot kee|) — my heart desires to precede 
iny beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All these will go. If they must, Ob ! my life, 
why wilt thou not go with them ? 

Risini LiTY . — A bramkun, after his ablutions is returning home, when a harlot throws 
her saliva on his head, lie thus laments, reecping — Ha ! Ha ! a harlot has wounded me 
by throwing her lilthy saliva on my head, which 1 had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Mhghii^nafhu, the son of Ravunu, corning forth to the combat, discovers 
several monkej/s approaching, the auxiliaries of Ramu, atid thus addresses them: — O all ye 
monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear iu my presence; for iny arrow, which enters the 
head of the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed to penetrate bodies like 
yours. — Addressing Lukshmunu : — O son of Sooinitra, stay where thou art; why should 
1 (|iiarrel with thee f (contemptuously) ; I am^M6ghu»nat’hd. I have however some de- 
sire to see Ratnh, who has set bounds to tUr raging ocean. 

Terror.-— A deer pursued by its enemy : — 

upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death : his hinder parts 
A passage force into hU very chest; 

His sighs permit the haU«devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground— bis springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 

Pity. — A young deer, in the presence of the huntsmen, anticipating its own destruc- 
tion*— 1 attempt to move forwards, I am stopped by tlie R^va ; and, if I could swim 
across, the inaccessible mountains present a wall on its banks on the left I am stopt 
by a boundless lake on the right, is the forest on fire— and behind me are the bunt- 
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crs, armed with dreadful arrowd, thiisting for my blood. Whifher shall 1 go i liow can 
I stay f 

Peace. — T o me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls — the most powerful enemy, and 
the kindest friend — the most precious gem, and a clod of earth — the softest bed, and the 
hardest stone — a blade of grass, and the most beautiful female — are precisely the same. 
All 1 desire is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, I may soon end my 
days. 

Disgust. A jackal devouring a dead body in a cemetery • Firs!, with his teeth he 
?«ti jps ofl’ the skill — then devours the fleshy parts, w hich t*mit an oftciisive smell — ^Iie next 
tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes and lingers — ^liis eyes become inflamed 
—the blood and putiified matter drop from his jaws - 

Wonder. — A poet approaches a king, as is usual, uith some adulatory couplets : — O 
mighty monarch! if my verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, if thou 
afford me thine attention, 1 will proceed. The king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a 
couplet under such suspicious circumstances ? The poet. O mighty monarch ! In the mind 
of a poet the marvellous labours after utterance : By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up ; but by the briny tears of the widows of thine enemies, they have again 
been replenished. 

Rage. — Puruskooramu approaches. — His eyes resemble the blazing sun ; he is sharp- 
ening his axe on the protuberous scars on bis own body; at intervals he utters tlic sounds 
of warlike rage, hoo boo ; the force of his breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth ; 
again and again, he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy ; die earth contains 
not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish another as of a mixed nature, spor- 
tive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in verse, as, where die sounds are 
harsh, or where the words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ext^eitsive, unne- 
cessary, unpropitious, incorrect, uopocdcal, unmusical, misplaced, 8cc. 
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SECTIOM XUII. 

» 

The Great Poems, ( Muha~Kavj/uJ, 

Maghu, or Shij^lioopaln-budha^ written liy different learned men, under the patronage 
of king Maghii. — Comments on ditto, by Bliiirutii, Okshmee-naHin, Mnliesliwurn, Nri- 
singhii, Purrmianmidri, ^^arayun^, Survuiigkosliu, Kiivec-vnllablia, and Mullee-nat’ha.— 
] he above uc»rk is an epic poem, the siifcyect ol which is the death of Shishoopalu, 
slain in war by Krishiiii : it is entitled Shishoopala-bddh&, but is usually cited under tlie 
name of its author, whose designation, with praisc^.s of his family, appears in the con- 
cluding stanzas of the poem. Yet^ if tradition may be trusted, Maghn, though express- 
ly nanieii as the author, was the patron, not the poe^. As the subject is heroic, and 
ev<^ii the unity of action well preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian taste for descriptive poetty , and 
particularly for licentious description, has disfigured even this work, which is otherw ise 
not undeserving of its high reputation. The two first cantos and the last eight are suit- 
able to the design of the poem. J5ut the intermediate ten, describing the journey of 
Krishiiil with a train of amorous damsels, from Dwaraka to ludru-prust'hii, is nii.spluced, 
and in more tlian one respect exceptionable. The argument of the poem is as follows : 
in the first canto, Narudu, commissioned by Indril, visits Krishna, and incites him to war 
with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Sliishoopaln, king of the Cheilecs. In the second, 
Krishiiu consults with his uncle and brother, whether w ar should be immediately com- 
menced, or he slioidd first assist Yoodhisht’hiru in completing a solemn sacrifice which 
had been appointed by him : the result of the consultation is in favour of the latter mea- 
sure : and accordingly, in the third canto, Krishna departs for Yoodliisht’liirn’s capital. 
In the thirteenth he arrives, and is w'elcomcd by4he Pandttvus. In the follow ing canto, 
the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the next, Shishoopalo, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishiin, retires with his partisans from the place of sacrifice. A negociation ensues j 
which is however ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occupies two 
cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to the field of buttle, and the conflict com- 
mences. The battle coiitiuues in the next canto, wixich describes the discomfiture and 
slaughter of Siiishoopalu’s army. lii the last canto, the king, grown desperate, dares 
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Krishnu to the combat. They engage, and in tlie Indian manner fight with supernatural 
weapons. Shishoopalu assails his enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by 
means of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous arms, which Krishntt ex- 
tinguishes by a neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
anns, and finally Krishna slays Shishoopalu with an arrow 


Noishadhu^by Shree-linrshu. — Comments on ditto, by Bhiiruta, Muha-devn, Nara- 
yunfi, Nrisinghfl, and Phrumainindd. — This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos on tiie 
marriage of Niild, king of Noishddha, ahd Ddmhymitee, daughter of BhSmu, king of Vi- 
durbhii. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though confessedly not free 
from faults, is by .many esteemed the most beautiful composition in the Sungskritu lan- 
guage. The marriage of Niilu and Dainnyimtee, his loss of his kingdom by gaming, 
through the fraudulent devices of Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery of him, and his restoration to 
his proper form and to his throne, arc related in the Nhlodilyd; their adventures like- 
wise constitute an episode of the MuhabharTitri, and are the subject of a novel in prose 
and verse, by TrivikrSnifi-Bhuttn, entitled Nnlo-Chnmpoo or DumSyont^-KBt'ha. Shree- 
Hurshu’s poem, though containing much beautiful poetry, according to the Indian/taste, 
is very barren of incident. It brings the story no further than the marriage of N nia 
and DuniuySntH, and the descriptioji of thdir mutual affection and happiness, which con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kul^. The romantic and interesting ad- 
ventures subsequent to the marriage, as told in the Nfilodiiyri, arc here wholly omitted 
while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated to 
die taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love.” 


Bhdttee, by Bhnrtree-Hfiree.—Coraments on ditto, by Bhurutfi, Narayunii, Panim- 
anonda, and Nrisinghu. — ^‘This poem relates to the adventures of Ramu ; it is compris- 
ed in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for the practical illustration of grammar, 
it exhibits a studied variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are most 
frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor inelegant: and the poem is reckon-* 

* The anthor Is Indebted to Mr. Coiebrooke for these accounts of the contents of the Mhha-Kavyht. 
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cd among the clasbical compositions in the Siingskritu language. The author was 
Bhurtree-llurec : not, as might be supposed from the name, the celebrated brother of 
\ ikiuiiiadilyu : but a grammarian and poet, who was son of SlireS-Dhura-SwamSe, as 
v\ e are informed by one of his scholiasts Vidya-Vinodfi.” 

* 

Bhaminee-vilasu, a miscellaneous poem, by Jnggunnat’ho-Kiiviraja. — \ roinment on 
ditto. 

Rnghoo-Vungslin, by Kalee>Dasu. — Comments on ditto, by Bhuruta, Vrihuspatee- 
Mishrn, Purhiiianunda, Nrisinghu, and Naraynnn.— ^^This work, which is among the most 
admired compositions in the Shngskntu tongue, contains the history of Raniu, and of 
liis predecessors and successors from Uil^pa, father of Rughoo, to Ugnivurmi, a slothful 
prince, who was succeeded by his widow and posthumous son. The first eight cantos 
relate cliiefly to Ruglioo, with w hose history that of his father Dileepa, and of his son 

v. 

Uju, is nearly coniiccUid. The next eight concern Ramu, whose story is in like man- 
ner intimately connected with tiiat of his father Dushurnt’hii, and of his sons Kooshii 
and Luvu. The three concluding cantos regard the descendants of Kooshn, from 
Utitliee to Ugnivunin, both of whom are noticed at considerable length; each being the 
subject of a single canto, in which their characters are strongly contrasted ; while tlic 
intermediate princes, to the number of tweiAy, are crowded into the intervening canto, 
which is little else than a dry genealogy. — The adventures of Kaiuh are too well known 
to require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected the chief circum- 
stances of his story, and narrates them nearly as they arc told in the mythological poems, 
tlie tlieogonics, but with far greater poetical embellishments. Indeed, the general style 
of the poems esteemed sacred, (not excepting from tliis censure the Raniayfiiiu of 
Valmoekee,) is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in oniament tliaii abundant in repeti- 
tions. Ramil’s achievements have been sung by tlie proplianc as frequently as by the 
sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable place in many of the pooranus, and 
is tlie sole object of Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmu-Ilamayhiin, 
which is ascribed to Vyasu. A fragment of a Ramayunn attributed to Boudhayiinu is 
current in tlie southern part of the Indian peninsula ; and die great philosophical poem, 
usually cited under the title of Yogu-Vasisht’hu, is a part of a RamayonU; comprising 
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the educalion of the devout liero. Among prophanc poems on the same subject^ the 
Rughoo-Vuiigshu and BliuUee-Kavyh, with the Kaghflvd-Paiidav^yu, are the most es- 
teemed in Snngskritu, as the Ramayunu of Toolusee-Dasn, and the Ramft-Chundrika of 
Keshuvti-Dasii, are in iJindee. Tlie minor poets, who have employed themselves on 
the same topie,both in Snngskritu and in the Vrakrilu and pro\incial dialects, are by far 
too minierous to be here specified.” 

Koomarn-suinhhrivn, by Kalee-J3asri. — Comments on ditto, by seven learned men. — 
Tills poem iias the appearance of being incomplete ; and a tradition runs, that it ori- 
ginally consisted of twenty-two books. However, it relates the birth of the goddess 
Parvutee, a$ daughter of mount Himalaya, and celebrates the religious austerities by 
which she gained Shivii for her husband ; after Kiuidurph, or cupid, had failed in inspir- 
ing Shivu with a passion for her, and had perished (for the lime) by the fiery wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father, the snowy mountain, are describ- 
ed with hiiinaii manners and the human form, and with an exact observance of Indian 
coslutn'',.” * 

Kiralarjoonecyri,* by Bharuvee. — Comments on ditto by six pundits. — **The subject of 
this celebrated [locm is Urjoonir.s obtaining celestial arms from Shivu, Indru, and the 
rest of the gods, to be employed against Hooiyodhiinn. It is liy a rigid observance of 
.'severe austerities in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a conflict with 
Shivu (in the disguise of a mountaineer), lliat Urjoonu pi evails. This is the whole sub- 
ject of the poem, vvliich, with the Kooiiiaru and Rughoo of Kai^-Dasii, the Noishhdhu 
of Shree-Ilurshu, and Maghu's epic poem, is ranked among the six excellent composi- 
tions in Siingrfkiitu.” 

Niilodiiyn, by Kal^-Dasfi. — Comments on ditto by six learned men. — ^^This is a po- 
em in four cantos, comprising 2^20 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of Nulu and 
Uiiinnyantee, a story uhich is already known to the £iig1i.sh reader, having been trans- 
lated by JMr. Kindcrsicy, of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are coinbined in the termination of the verses : for the three or four last syllables of each 
hcriiistich within the stanza arc the same in sound though difierent in sense. — It is a se- 

• Kirdtli is the niinie oi a tiihc of mountaltieers. This term therefore means, The mountaineers and 
Urjoomi. 
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l ies of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed to have been written in emulation 
of a short poem (of 22 stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of each 
rliyiiie; and entitled, from the words of the challenge with which it concludes, Gliiitu- 
kurprirn.” 


Dramatic Poems. 

Muha-Natuku, by llniiooman, lli<^ subject, the history of Ranin. A comment on dit- 
to, by Chrindru-shekhciru. — Ubignaiiii-Shnkooiitrihl, by Kalw-Dasa. This poem re- 
lates to Dooshmmith, a king of the race of the sun, and his queen Shukoontiila. The 
king iiiarricd this lady while on a limiting party, but in consequence of the curse of the sage 
Doorvasn, the king, not being able to identify bis queen, renounced her. The queen 
possessed a ring belonging to the king, but bad the misfortune to lose it while bathing. 
A tishennan found it in the belly of a fish, carried it to the king, who recognized it as 
that given to the queen : he seeks her ; finds her, with her mother Meniika, in heaven ; and 
returns with her to t‘arth, where tlu'v enjoy much happiness together. — Comments on 
ditto, by #asoo-devii and Shunkuru. — Umirgu-Raglmvn, by Mo^frarec-Mishrii ; a poem 
respecting Raiiifi ; the subject matter extracted from the Ramayrniu. — Malutee-Madhu- 
vn, by Bhuvu-bhootee ; on the amours of Madhnvo and Malotee. — A comment on ditto, 
by Malnntw. — V eii'^-snngharb, by Bhottu-N arayunn, respecting the war betwixt the Pan- 
davns and the Kouruvas. A comment on ditto.— MahVvikagnee-milrri, by Kalec-Dasfi, 
a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan Maluvika and Ugiiee-mitru. — Moodra- 
rakshusn, by Kalee-Dasn. A comment on ditto. — Oothrn-Rainn-cbhritn, by Bhuvn- 
bliootce. This drama refers to the contest betwixt Ramu and liis sous (then unknown) 
jLnvu and Kooshu. — V^eern-charitu, by Bhiivfi-bliootee, a poem respecting the war of Ra- 
ma with Kavunu. — Prusuimu-Raghavn, by Pukshu-Dhuni-Mishru, the principal Iu!ro Ra- 
ma. — Vidfigdhu-Madhuvn, by Jeevu-Coswamee. This drama respects the liiiccntious 

amours of Krishmi. — Liilitu-Madliuvu, by Jeevu-Goswaniee, on the revels of Krishnu. 
— Piobodhu-chuadroduyn, by Krishuu-Misbra, on the effects of secular anxiety and on 
devotion. — Kadumbmee, an unfinished work by Vaiiii-bluntu. — Oosha-hurnna, on the 
amours of Unirooddhri, the grandson of Krishna, and Oosha, the daughter of kingVana. 
— Oodarii-Raghuyfi, on the liistory of Ixamii. — N urakasooru-dhwungsiimi, on the de- 
struction of the giant Nuruku by Krishnu. — Diiurnia-vijhyu, by Bhanoo-Duttu-Mishni, a 
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poem on the excellent qualities of Y oodhislitliirii.— V eeru-Kaghavoi, by Apy ayee*Deekshitd, 
on the exploits of Rama. — Vikrfimorvushee, by Kalel^DasK, on the amours of Vikroma- 
the son of Indru and Oorvoshee^ a heavenly courtezan. — Parijata-hurdnu, by Go- 
palu-Dasu^ on the war of Krishna with Indro, for the flower Parijatri, whicii he wished 
to present to one of his wives, Sutyubhama.— Naganiinda. — Prutaptt-Roodru, a work 
named after its author. — Bhoju-prubandha,the history of king Bhoju, by himself. — Choi- 
tunya-chandrodnyo, by Jeevu-Goswamec, a work relative to ChoitSnyii. 

Small poems. 

Hangsh-DSotu, by Jeevo-Goswamee, on the amours of Krishnu and the milk-maids. — 
M^ghii-Dootu, by Kalee-Dasu. A comment on ditto,' by Ruvee-Ratiin. This elegant 
little poem, comprizing no more than llfi stanzas, supposes a ynksliu, or attendant of 
Koov^rd, to have been separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation of the god 
-Kooviira, who was irritated by the negligence of the attendant in suffering tlu* celestial 
garden to be trodden Indru’s elephant. The distracted demi-god, banished 

from hc'.aven to the earth, w'here he takes his abode on a hill on w'hich Ramil onc(* so- 
journed,* entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate message to his w ife.^f — 
Fudankii-Dooth,on the amours of Krishnu and Radha, &c. — Toolnsee-Doota, by VoidyFi- 
Nat’hd, a similar poem. — Chundra-Lokn, witJi a comineiit. — Chitru-M^mangsa. — Bhik- 
shatQiiu.— Goviirdliunu, by Govnrdhraio, respecting the intrigues of Krishnu. — A com- 
ment on ditto. — Suras wut^- Kan t’habhdrund. — Sooryil-Shutuko, by Mnyoora-Bliuttu, in 
praise of the sun. — Ooddhavn-Dootu, by Roopft-Gosw'amee, on the intrigues of Krish- 
tiu. — Madhava-Doota, a similar poem, by the same pundit. — Ghutakarpuru ; the author 
has given his own name to this w^ork on the seasons. — Shambhoovilasu, by Jiigiiniiat’ka, 
on the deeds of Shi vu. — Kamilla- Vilasd, by ditto, on the excellencies of Lakshmee. — 
Kulavilasa, by ditto, on the charms of women. — Singhashn-Oopakhyauri, on the virtues 
of V^ikramadityn. — Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswam®, on the amours of Krishna and 
Radha. — Vilwo-Mungalu, a poem by a writer of this name, in praise of Krishna. A 
comment on ditto. — MadhavanfllK. — Dhananjnyo-Vijayii, on tlie exploits of Uijooiiu. — 
Vrittn-Ruinakaru, and a conuncnt^Krishna-Leela-Turanginec, by dSeva-Goswam®, on 


* Called Rsuttd'gkrec. 


t H. Wilson, Esq. has glvon a translatioa of this poem. 
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the revels of KrishnSi. — Sooktee-K^mamrita, by Shree-Dhnru-Dastt, on various subjects. 
— Shnnkuiti-Digvijftyn, on the actions.of Shivii. — Umuroo-Shutukui by Umnroo, on the fe- 
male sex. — Comments, by Vidya-Vinodu and Sl^unkuracharyu. — Vishnoo-Bhuktee-Kul- 
pu-Luta, by Vabhutu, on devotedness to Vishnoo. — Oojjfilu-Neelumanee, by Jeeva-Goswa- 
mee^ on the revels of Krishna. — llamu-Chandra-Chundrika, on the actions of Rama. — 
Uniriiddho-Vijiiyri, on the actions of UnirSddhn, the son of Krishna. — ^Voiragyu-Shfitu- 
kii, by Bhurtree-Hfiree, on devotion and abstraction. — ShringarSi-Sliutukn, by ditto, on 
gallantry. — Harec-Leela, on the amours of Krishna, with a comment. — Vyasoo-D^vfi- 
Kavyu, on a similar subject. — Gouranga-Gonoddesha, by RoopD-Gosw^ameS, on Choit&n- 
yu and his followers. — Huree- niiuktoe-Lahuree, on Krishna. — Vishnoo-Bhaktee-Diir- 
pniifi, on faith in Vishnoo. — Sntpfidyn-R&tnakiiru, by Govindu-Visharoda. — Annnda- 
Lohuree. Cominenls, on ditto by Jngadeeshu. ^^This is a hymn of which Shankura- 
charyii is the reputed author, and whicli is addressed to Shiva, the energy of Muha-deva. 
It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox poetry held in great estimation by tlie de- 
vout followers of Shonknrn.’* — Chouru-Punchashika, comprising fifty stanzas by ChoU'* 
ru, who being detected in an intrigue with a king’s daughter, aHH condemned to death, 
triumphs in the recollection of his successful love.”- — Pudyavhlee. — Pooshpavolee. — 
Ooddhavu-Chnnlra, on Krishiih. — Bluigavonnaina-KoumoodiS, by Lfikshmee-Dhara. 
A comment on ditto. — Koutooku-Rutnakurn, and Koutookn-Sarvaswa, by GopeS-Na- 
t’hfi, facetious poems. — Navu-Rutnn, the history of the nine pandits employed at the 
court of Vikrnmadityu.— Sounduryu-Liiliuree, by Sbankuracharya, on the beauties of Door- 
ga. — Shringarn-Tilnku, by Kalee-Dasu, on gallantry. — Kooinarci-Bhargiiveeyfi, on the 
contest betwixt Pilrhshoo-Ramit and Kartik^ya. — Govinda-LSoIamrita, by J56v6-Go- 
^^vamee. 


Satires f or works conveying two meanitigs in each sentence. 

Raghovu-pandaveeyn, by Khviraja. A comment on ditto. — This is an instance of 
a complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed with 
studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at tlic option of the reader, be interpreted as relating 
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ttie history of Rainu and other descendants of Dushiirfit’hfi, or that of Yoodhist’hiru and 

other sons of Paiidoo. The example of this singular style of composition had been set 

by Soobiindhoo, in the story of Vasuvn-Diitta and Vanii-Bluittn, in liis unfinished work 

entitled Kadninbnr^*; as is hinted by Kuvirajii. Both these works, which, like the 

« 

Dusbu*Kooinarfi of DnndS, are prose compositions in poetical language, and therefore 
reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases em- 
ployed in a double sense; but not, like the Raghnva-Paiiduv^yn, two distinct stories 
told in tlie same words. — Vasava-JDiitta, by Soobnndlioo. The ostensible subject of tliis 
poem is themaniage of Knnduipn-K6too and Vasu\u-Dniia, but in this allegory vari- 
ous subjects arc displayed. — Kudumbnree, by Vami-Bhutlii. — Vidugdu-Mookhu-Mnn- 
duuu. In this work, the question and answer are contained in the same words. 

Works called Chumpod, containing bulk prose and verse* 

Nrisiiighu-Chdmpoo, on the incarnation of Vislinoo, half-lion half-man. — Vidwiin- 
inoda-Turunginee, by ChiininjeevS, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects.— 
Nulu-Chnmpoo, or the history of King Nnlii.— Gunga-Chumpoo, on the goddess Gunga. 
— Anundu-Kundti-Chuinpoo. — Vrindavunn-Cluimpoo, on the amours of Krishnn : — Chi- 
tru-Chunipo6,by Vane shworu-Vidyalunkaru, on the actions of king Chitru-S^tiu, of Biird- 

w^an.’**' 

f 

On Poetical Measures ( Chmdu). 

ChBndomniijnrc?, by Cfinga-Daso.— Piiigulu-Vrittcc, by Piiignlarcharyn.— Shrootii- 
bodhii, by Kalee-Dasu.— Piiigolu-Prukasha.— Chruidomala.— Chundoviitlee. 

Jli/mns (Suti^llu). 

GSetn-GovindUjby JByn-D6vn.— Comments by Narayonfi, Krislmu-DuttS, and P53- 
jarec-Goswamee.' — Geeto-Gireesha. — Geeta-ShnnkBrn. — Geetn-Goureesho.— Ragfi-Ma- 
la. — Sougeetu-llntnaknrii. — Ganti-Vidya. — SiingSeta-DoriJUuii. — Sungeetu-Rnbasyn. 

* He has not been dead longer than bO or CO years. 
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Specimens of Hindoo poetry. 

Brief descriptions of the six seasons, extracted from diiiereut aulhor». 

The dexsy season. 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the resolution of a seduced 
female, or the levity of a chaste wife, or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of 
pleasure in a bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the prosperity of the 
wicked — it dies. — From the SdoktikurnamrUuy a compilation, 

TVinicr. 
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This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, advances from Iliinaloyfi 
to conquer lht‘ earth— he destroys tlie pride of the most powerful: the lord of da?/^ tilled 
with fear, lakes reluge in the south-east;* every inoriiing the shivering wretcli, laising 
his head, s(*eks him in vain ; Jaj/, inoiirning the loss of his lord, constantly w astes aw ay ; 
ihe water-^liltfy having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head beneath the waters ; Jire^ 
having lost all his energy, retires to the cottage of the poor, covering himself with jags, 
that even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 


• The warm quarter. 
Nun 
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The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the mind, as the presence of a ser- 
pent; a fire without smoke awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the mind 
of the unchaste ; tlie rays of the sun cheer the heart like the birth of a son ; the impres- 
sion of the cold wind on the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


Spring* 

t 


The winds from mount Muloyu bring on their wings the fragrance of the cloves — llie 
humming of the bees, and the sweet voice of tlic cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove — the fresh leaves of the tumalu send fortli a fragrance resembling musk — tlie flow- 
ers of the Butea frondosa resemble the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of 
unfortunate lovers — the flower of the pannaga resembles the sceptre of Cupid, and the 
bees sitting on the flower of the most fragrant pandanus, his quiver, Krishnu, at this 
season, plays his gambols, but the widow. and w'idower endure the severest misery. — 


WFTT*nr«wifwf»iff ^nrfH w i 
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To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, Spring advances, in 
the habit of a monarch, accompanied by Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed 
of the flowers — ^liis bow-string of the rows of bees resting on the flowers — and his arrows 
of the buds of die mango. Chundru^ [tbt^ moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the 
cuckoo are his attendants. 
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The wind of mount Muluyu, let loose, !ti gentle gusts, from the mouths of the serpents 
which had devoured it, is proceeding to Himaiiiyuto be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered 
by the sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound koohoo, koohoS. 
— Jin/u-Dcvu, 

Summer, 

During this season, the earth, through the intensity of tlie heat, may be compared to a 
female left in the bloom of youth in a state of widowhood the scorching wind resem* 
hies the breath of the serpent Uiidntri, at the churning of the sea ;t — the sun in the hea- 
vens exhibits the countenance of u pc!rson puffed up with the ]>ossession of riches ; — and 
the world is become motionless, like the eyes of tlie comlcmplative yogee . — From the 
Sonkt ikii rnumrita . 


The rain^jteason. 

I ^mraewr 

w • • • T 

wPT’W’nrors fir^ ii 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king sitting on a cloud-formed 
intoxicated elephant ; the lightning his flag, and the thunder his large k<*ttle ciriim. — 
Kafee-Dasu, 

\ 

* lliis allusion brings before ns a most dreadful fact ronneeted with the Hindoo nistoiii of marrying 
girls ill their infancy: vast multitudes of these are left widows while they remain ehiidreii.andf as they arc 
forbidden ever to marry a^aiii,they almost invariably lose their chastity; and tlins the houses of thousainb 

of Hindoos become secret brothels. 

St 

t This legend is found in the Miihabharhiii. The ipods and the giants united to churn the ocean, to 
obtain the w'ater of life. They twisted thcserpent*^odUnhntii round moi^ntMhndbrh, and the urod^ laid 
Indd of the head and the p:iants of tht* tail, whirlinic the iiiounttin round in tlie sea, as the milkniaii his stiot 
ia the act of chuniiitfir ; but such was the heat of the breath of bnontu, that the gods, tiaablc to endure it, 
lexchanged places with the giants. 
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P mngt i ^TFRiTOw^nj^f^iir 

The streams formed in the vallies, arc become yellow tinged with white, and carry on 
their surface worms, straws, and dust ; they pursue their course in so serpciitiiie a man- 
ner, that the frogs become affrighted at their approach. — Kalee-Dasu- 


The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are covered with darkness, so 
that the day is known only by the fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent 
of tlie white nyniphoea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs. — Vhhzotinarhti. 


I fai^Tfll WRT5ff JTIF ITIS^r ^ I 

Vishnoo, w'hose eyes arc the sun and moon, having retired to sleep, the world is left 
in darkness. — lOid* 

29xit iTOwrcifsng i 

Tlu‘ clouds, seizing the lightning, arc in search of the sfni, to inflict upon him <lcservcd 
punishment, for shortening the night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afllictiiig 
the earth by his rays, and burning up the forests . — From the Sooklikurnamritu* 


The sultry season. 

The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum spontaneum|p'the night is 
turned into day by the effulgence of the moon — ^the rivers are become white with geese — 
so arc the pools, filled with the water lillies ; the forests, covered with the echites schgla- 
xis,and the gardens with the profusion of the great flow^ered jasmine. 
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Description of the beautiful — Whence did Vidhata procure the mate- 

rials to form so exquisite a countenance as that of Dum«3^unt55 ? He took a portion of 
the most excellent part of the moon, to form this beautiful face. Docs any oiio seek a 
proof of this ? Let him look at tlie vacuum [spots] left iji the moon. — Shree-IIurshu. 

Another description of a female . — Her eyes resemble the full-blown nympheea; her 
face the full-mooit^ her arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her dowing tresses, the 
thick darkness. — PiikshUdhitr&~31ishrti. 

Another . — This beautiful nvinph is notliing less than an archer; her eye-brows form 
the bow ; the two extremities of her eyv.s, the bow-string, and her eyes, the arrow. Whom 

does she seek to wound? Mv deer-formed heart. 

• 

Another. — Th\ e\es have been fornu'd of the blue nyinphara ; thy face from the lotos ; 
thy teeth from the flowers of the pubescent jasiiiiiie; thy li]>s from the budding leaves of 
the spring ; and from the yellow colour of the chuuipu/t thy whole body. Wherefore, 
then, has Vidhata made thy heart hard as a stone? 

Another. — 7'liine eyes have completely eclipsed those of the deer: why then add ka- 
jiilu is it not euough that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned 
arrows ? 


IMITATION A COUPLET, 

Sent ffom Gour, by LuksniUnU-s^nii, to hinjather JihUtdii -stnliy the emperor of Delhi ^ on hearing of the €inperor*.'i 

attaehinent to « female of low east. 

Thy f oolin'T pow’r, O water, all oonfoss, 
lint most the pilf^riin waiHl’niir? o>r the sands : 

His parched lips in strains ol' rapture* bless 

The cooliii{? cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair, 

*^010 pearly dew-ifrop on the lotos shews. 

And, touch'd hy thee, though sinking in despair, 

Nations ns pure become as HiinaiUydn snows. 

Nor do tliy virtues hero their limits find. 

Nymph of the chr>st'al stream, but thou dost blcs« 

With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind, 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Sliould'st thou then st.-* k the swift descending way. 

Ah! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay? 

• The queen of NIilii, a king of the race of the sun. t Michelia Champaca. t An ore of lead, 
whi< h when applied to the lower cyc-lid is supposed by the Asiatics to give ft more beyritching appearance 
to the eyes. 
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Dramatic. « 

Scene in the palace pf where the nuptials of RamYi had been celebrated the preceding evening. 

Enter PiirHshoo-RamA. [Seeing Ramn, he says to himself], Tliis is that Ramn, dres- 
sed ill nuptial garments, with his younger brolliiT. Ah ! Ali ! half a boy and halt a man ! 
Instead of Kama,’*^ they have called him Rama. He has been formed with all the three 
qualities, beauty, courage, and that which excites adnpration. He is more beautiful than 
the god of love. With his two arms he has outdone Mnlia-D^vu ; and the w onders of 
his person eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 

L&kshmitnA. 1 see in him [PurGshoo-Raniu] courage and benevolence united, for he 
carries wdth him the arms of the w’arrior, and the distinctive mark of the bramlicin. lu 
him are united both casts, the bramhun and the kshutriyii. 

llamU. Brother, thou kuow(Nst not; but this is BhargmTi [a dcscendent of Bhrigoo.] 
The Uco brothers zcalk tip to Pnnkshoo-RamU, andy with joined kandsy Ramu speaks : 
Oh! Bhiignvan! thou art the jewel in the head of the race of Bhrigoo; with my younger 
brother, I bow to thee. 

PitrUshoo-RamU. Oh ! belovi^d youth, be thou victorious in war, 

RamU. Oh I Bhughvan 1 thou conferrest upon me the highest favour. 
P&rUshoO'-RaniA. [»S/ipyiresA'o/g bis anger against Ramfi. by should I be offend- 
ed with Ramn, a child so meek, and beautiful as the moon? But how can 1 spare him 
w ho has broken the bow of my guide Shivn, as om; breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot 
be right that 1 should, with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the daughter 
t)f king Junukii. Yet how should this axe, the enemy of the neck of Reiiooka, be pa- 
cified rj — Addressing Ramfi. Thus far my salutation — w^ords of course. — 

RamAy (laughing). What then is in thy mind r 

PfirUshoo-RamA. 1 eagerly desire to satiate this hardened axe with the blood of both 
thine arms — Uiose arms swelled w ith pride through having broken the bow^ of my guide 
Shivu — the blood of those arms, sw eet as honey. 

lianiA. To favour or to destroy, I am thiiie : but why art thou offende 
PArAsItoo-RamU. What! art thou blinded by pride ? Thou hast done it— and I am the 
gvenger still art thou insensible ^ Hast thou not broken tlie bow which compelled the 

* The ^od of love. 
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wife of the giant Tripoorii to perfo/m Uie duties of a widow— the bow of the guide of 
tlie world f 

Haniik. O Bhnguvan ! Throiigli the falsehoodj^s of others^ thou hast defiled thyself with 
anger against one who is innocent. 

P&rUhsoo-Ramlt. Is then the bow of Maha-Devu still perfect? 

RamU. No. 

Pikritshoo^Ramit. Ilow thcucanst thou be innocent? 

RamU, I know not whether 1 touched it or not. It was broken without an agent. 
What have I done ? 

PArashoo-Rftmn. What ! art thou piercing me with a spear of sandal w^ood? But, 
why should 1 any longer hold converse with thee (taunting! if y and grasping his axe.) Oh! 
Ilaniu ! Breaking the bow of Mnha-Dcvti, thou art become a heinous siuner — therefore 
shall this axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramn. Prepare ! For \vh(;ther this golden chain continue on iny neck, or thy axe be 
plunged therein, against bramhmis we make no war. Whether the ejes of my spouse be 
ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, whether others behold my beautiful face, 
or I behold thti face of Ynniii, still w c are nothing in the presence of branihuus. 

PnrHshou-RamU. Dost thou, presenting the reverential salutation, esteem me as a 
common bramhun t Art thou so proud of being a kshulriyn, that tliou despisest tlie bram- 
huns ? • 

JLuks/imHnU» O bramiiun, it does not become us even to mention the subject of war 
before thee, for w'e are all destitute of strength : thou dwellest in the heights of strength 
[the expression is, on the iieads of the strong]; the strength of the kshutriyus lies in this 
(holding out his bow), and this has but one gooiiu,* but that in which thy strength lies, 
(the poita,) has nine. 

RamU. Oh! brother ! To address words destitute of reverence to this person, who 
is at once so excellent, a sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

PurUshoo-Ramit- What fault has he (Lhkshmunu) done ^ The fault belongs to me and 
to this axe, we did not destroy his ancestors.+ 

* Goona means a quality as well as a bov'-striiis^. 

t This conqueror and butc her of the kshiitriylis is in fact upbraiding htnuielf for kavlnir spared an an- 
cestor of Riimirs, and thereby uow subjectiuij hiawelf to what he considers the couteuptuous expressiono 
of these two boys. 
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Ramu. O BhugSvan ! spare him. It is not jvoper that thou shouhJest be so in- 
censed against a sucking child, [literally, a child with its mother’s milk in its throat.] 
PArUihoo-RamU. What dost thou pall him ? Rather say, the poison-throated child. 
LukshmUnU. O Bhuguvan! And art not thou the disciple of the poison-throated f* 
Pitritshoo-RamU. Ha! Because 1 gave this naine^ art fhou then iiiy sacred guide.'* 
LukshmUnU, OBhfigiivan! I Kpoke this in reference to another subject. Tliou kiioNv- 
est that Chondru (the moon) mounted the lu‘ad of Muha-Dcvu, and yet he was not in- 
censed : thou art tlic^ disciple of Mulia-Devu^ therefore thou wilt not be offended witli 
me: this was my iiieuiiing. 

Description of the excellent qualities of the familq of Ramti, from the Rii^hoo-Fungshu, 
by Kalet^Dasu. — 1 bow to Doorga and Sliivii, the father and mother of the world, w ho me. 
constantly united as words and their meaning. 1 bow to them, that 1 may obtain words 
and their meaning. Where is the race bom from the sun ? Where in me is there even 
a scanty share of wisdom, and how shall 1, w ilh nothing but a raft made of tiie trunks c>f 
plantain trees, cross this ocean. eak in wisdom, i seek the prai.se beslow'ed on the 
poets, but shall receive nodiing but ridicule, and shall nisemble the dwarf stretching out 
his arms to reach the fruit which is alone wdthin the reach of the tall. J3ut, seeing the 
ancient poets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to this race, therelure I may 
proceed, for the thread finds a passage after the gem has been perforated by tht^ diamond. 
J will therefore describe the race of Knghoo: If 1 can find but few words, still I will 
proceed, for the excellent qualities of this family have entered my cars, and I cannot 
rest. .Pure from the very birth ; they undevialingly pursued an object till it was accom- 
plished ; they reigned to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots ascended to 
heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they tenaciously adhered to tlie rules of the shas- 
trii ; they presented to every suppliant the boon be asked, however great ; they awarded 
punishments perfectly suited to the crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed 
l\Y the shastin; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing alms; for the preservation 
of truth, they used few words; they fought and conquered only for glory ^ they entered 
into tilt connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; in childhood they sought learn- 
ing; in youth, they pursued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the hermits; and in 
the last stage of life, they embrace^ a voluntary death. 

A name of Shi vtt, civrived from the. fable, that this drank the uni vcrse.destroy in*' poison, prodneed 

at the cliurnint? of the sea, and tlierehy burnt his throat. 
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Affevlioiiate Address qf Sttta to liamu. From the Ramayunu- 

Son of the venerable parent ! hear, 

’Tis Sccita speaks. Say> art not tliou assur’d 
That to each being his allotted tini^ 

And portion^ as his merit, are assign’d^ 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares ? 

Therefore witli thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her only por-ijn here, 

Her heaven hereafter. 1 f thou, indeed 
Depart this day into tlic forest drear^ 

1 will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water vve rc?ject 
In w hich our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 

Uiiw orthy of thy spouse, and by thy side, 

Lnbluiii’d, and uiiforbiddeii, let her stay. 

0 chide me not ; for where the husband is. 

Within the palace, on the stately car^ 

Or wandering in (he air, in c’very slate 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

1 have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me n'»t. For in the wilderness. 

Hard of access, renoiint’d by men, and filld 
With aiiiinals and birds oi various kind. 

And savage tigers, 1 will surely dwell. 

This horrid wildeMn\ss shall be to me 
Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the three w orlds shall never interrupt 
My duly to iny lord. A gay rcciusc, 


O o o 
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On tlue attending, happy shall 1 feel 
Within this honey-scented grove to roitin. 

For thou e’en here cans’ t nouiisli and protect : 

And therefore other friend 1 cannot need. 

T o-day most surely witii tliee 1 will go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 
Nor will I, near thcc, add unto thy cares, 

N or Jag heiiind, nor forest-food refuse ; 

But fearless traverse ev’ry hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stream, tlie craggy rock. 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature’s deepest iiiyst’ries thou art skill’d, 

0 hero — and I long w'ith thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nyuiphseas, 
Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and sylvan fov.i» 
And studded with each wild and beauteous How r. 
In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe. 

And share with thee, O Ramu, boundless joy. 

Thus could I sweetly pass a thousand years; 

But without thee e’en heav’ii would lose its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Raghnvn, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 
Therefore, tliough rough the path, I must, I wil?^ 
The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas’d to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my fatlier’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine. 

Permit me this request — I will not grieve, 

1 will not burden thee — refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Raghuvn, tliis pray’r deny. 
Know', 1 resolve on death — if torn from thee. 
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• SECTION XTJV. 

Works on Rhetoric (Uluvkam). 

• 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession of so refined a language as the 
Seiigskritu, and whose country has produced so many learned men, and such works of 
profound erudition, would not neglect rules for composition, but that this app . ndage to 
loarnj.ig would meet with its due share of attention. Tlie shastrns called Uliiiikara 
(oniuinent) prove, that these expectations have been realized. Bhnrntu, a disciple of 
Vedu-Vyasii, i.s supposed to have draw'n from the Ugnee pooranh the first rules of com- 
position. I'rom these rules was formed tlie Kavyu-Prukashii, by Mnmmut’hu-Bhuttu, ou 
which many coinmcut.s have been written, but that of Muheshwura is most esteemed. 

1 In. Uloiikaros, however, are now 'but little read : the present race of pundits, not as- 
piring to auUiorsiiip, are content to learn the grammar, and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on tlie measures of verse, called Chundu. I’he following works on 
rhetoric are still extant : Kavyu-Prakashti, by Monimut’hu-Bhutfn.-Commcnts, by Chfm- 
drii-Shekhurd, Sbree-llamu, Knmrilakurn, Mnsheshworh-Nyayalunkard, and Chundee- 
Dasii. — Kouvulnya-Nuiidii, by Apynvndeeksliitu; and a comment, entitled Ulonkard- 
Cliandriiia.'— Itiisu-Cliun-dro.luyu. — Rusu-Gungadhuru. — Rnsu-Mmijnrec, by Bhanoo- 
I)att(i-Mishru, with a I'omment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhiittu.— Rnsu-Tiirunginee.— Kisfi- 
Hntnaviilee. — Ra.sri- Mmnangsa. — ^Ulunkai’u-Konstooblin, by .l^vo-Goswaniee ; and 
a comment by Ramu-Chhrnuu. — Ulunkaru-Survuswu, witli a comment on ditto. — Ulan- 
karu-Chtindrodriyh. — Kavyu-Chandiika, by Kfivee-Chondra. — Kavyii-Dursha.^ — Kavyu 
Khlprih'ita. — Sahityu-Durpunu, by Vishwu-Nat’hu-Kuvirsyo.— Saliityu-Koutooliolo. — 
Vabhfltlalunkarri, and a comment. 
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SECTION XLV. 

Oti Music. 

In tlif* former edition of this work, the author iiiserlcd a brief account of the science 
of Music according to the ideas of the Hindoo writers, but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Paterson, and 
UB this volume will necessarily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned to it, 
the author b<;gs leave to refer the reader U) iJiose essays, which he will find in the third 
and the ninth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

SECTION XEVl. 

IVorks on Fdhivs. 

The Hindoo sages have w ritten less on morals than on any other subject. Only one 
original work on ethics is to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Snngslcritu W* 
tcrature, and that is the Punchu-Tuntru. The other works mentioned below are chiefly 
compilations from the pooranus, which indeed abound with passages on moral subjects, 
frequently in the form of narration: the Pildnifi, the Skundii, and the Vrihnnnarudeeyu 
pooranus contain many lessons on the dulii:;< of life ; in the Mnliabhaniti are found in- 
structions to kings, and encomiums on gifts; and Mnnoo as well as other writers on the 
civil and canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different orders of men. — I'he (61- 
lowing appear to be the only works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punchu-Tuntropakhyano, by Vishnoo-Shiinna.— 'llie Hilopridcsliu,* an abridgment 
from the P&nchii-Tantru by the same piindit. — Vetala-Ponchd-Viugshulce, twenty-five 
stories by V6tala.— •Kut’ha-Surit-Sagnrn. — Knt’ha-Prnkaslin. — Uajii-Nwl’lice, on the 
duties of kings. — Dn.shn-Koomarn,'t by Dundee, a mendicant, on various duties and cus- 
toms ; and a comment on ditto. — Dosha-KoomarQ-Knt’ba-Suin, the essence of die above 
work, by Bhartrec-lliiree. 

• This work has been translated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Or.) W'ilkiiis. 
i This work is placed here becunsc it contains aectiuns on morality, but it is proper?^ a kavyh. 
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Maxims, or Proverbs, from the Punchu-Tantru, by Vishmo-Shurma, 

All nion love the amiable anci the virtiious- 

Where there are no learned men, there even the ignorant are esteemed learned^ as 
wliere tliere arc no trees, there the palma t^hristi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: friendship and enmity arise from 
cireuiijstaiices. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war; integritv in the payment of debt and interest; the faithful- 
ness of u wife in poverty, and friendship, in distress. 

Evil will hrfal him who regards not the adviee of a benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speak. s •kindly, but in your absence sc'cks to injure' you, must 
be utterly rejccl(‘d, like a howl of poi.son c overed with milk. 

The c ruel are feared even by the? wise. 

I'he earth tre mbles while she .sustains a person who seeks to injure a generous, faith- 
ful, and holy person. 

Neitlicir love nor friendship is to he cultivated towards a malignant person : cinders, 
hot or cold, will either burn or detile the hand. 

Very great sins and very grerat acts ol virtue, are certainly punished and rewarded 
either w ithin three years, or three months, o^ three lunar ipiarters, or in three days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable ; but the malignant are to be re- 
nounced even when fjec* from anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their words, and llie honey on their 
tongues, have a whole storehouse of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a biifi'alo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, if confided in, aspire to master- 
ship. 

A w icked person, though possesse d of learning, is no more to be trusted than a serpent 
with a jew el in its head. 

It can never be .safe^ to unite with an enemy : water, though heated, will still extin- 
guish fire. 

That w'liich is possible! may be done; but that which is impracticable can never be 
accoinplislied. 

He who ti lists iu an enemy or in a faithless wife, has arrived at tlie end gf lus days. 
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The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, and if lost is soon regained : 
a golden bowl is not easily broken, but if broken is soon repaired. Tlie friendship of 
the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but wltli gre.at exertion ; an earthen bowl is 
quickly broken, and cannot be repaired even with tlu^ greatest labour. 

t 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa-nut, which, though hard without, 
contains refreshing water and delicious food w'ithiii. The vicious resemble the jujube, 
which is soft without, but hard (a stone) within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the w^ords of the excellent. 

There is no iiuioii between tlie thoughts, the wonls, and the actions of the wicked ; 
but the thoughts, words, and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, hut prac:Uscs the same duties him- 
self. 

Tliat place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, learning, respect, a numer- 
ous population, fear of doing wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artisans, charitable per- 
sons, those who lend, pliysicians, benefactors, and a river ol' excclhiut water, are wanting. 
A giuiat sliould be entertained without enquiring into his merits. 

The strongest of all desires are those connected with riclies and life. 

A young wife is more dear to an old man than life itself; but a young wife never loves 
an old man ; she merely w aits upon liiin, alid considers him a nauseous draught. 

Women never love nor hat(? ; all tln.ir search is after new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s house is not in subjection, who 
w”tUidcrs to feasts and amusements, in the presence of men throws oft' her veil, remains 
as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates w ith the lewd, drinks inebriating bever- 
age, and delights in distance from her Imsband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be loo much devoted to shiep. 

A woman can never be independent ; in childhood, she must be subje< t to her la- 
ther; in youth, to her husband, and in old age, to her sons. 

Riches are every thing : a rich man is ahvays surrounded with friends, feared as pow- 
erful, and honoured as learned. The poor, though ]>ossessing friends, power and learn- 
ing, arc despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poison, so^ though a vicious person 
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may have read sacred books^ and ha'*e been instructed in the duties of life^ he does not 
renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of others more than other qualitic.s 
(or circumstances,) because nature, rising above every thing, will be uppermost at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in w hatever has claws, or horns, or carries deadly 
weapons, neither in a woman, ^or in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food which has been well digested, 
the wife who has been well governed, llie king whose servants arc highly diligent, the 
son w ho has uccjuired real learning, the person who returns wise answers, and he W'ho is 
prudent in all his actions, uic seldom } /rnicioiis. 

W'e call him aged who lias lived nuiiiy years; hut the w’ise man is still older Ilian he: 
let llie w ords of such an om* be lieaid with reverence. 

'^I'lie injurious, the intamous, tlie discontented, the wrathful, the fearful, and the de- 
pendent, are all subjects of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin ; by it even the wi e arc drawn into evil : from it proceed 
lust, anger, stiipefaclioii, and destruction. 

A w ise man will iH?ver be the leader of a party, for if the affairs of the party be suc- 
cessful, all will be equally sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be disgraced. 

Subjeclioii to the passious is the high road to ruin. Victory over the passions is the 
way to greatness. 

Ill time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow\ 

Ue who delivers another from danger, and he w'ho removes terror from the mind, are 
the greatest of friends. 

lie is a second father who rushes into the presence of death to save another, 
lie is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the time of extreme peril, is astound- 
ed with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in prosperity, eloquent in the assembly, 
courageous in war, and anxious for fame. 

Let tliesc faults be renounced : excessive sleep, drowsiness, fear, anger, idleness, and 
inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despisetl : many straws united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, 
and misery. 
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Kiclies are treasured up against the day of danger ; but to save life every thing is to 
be sacrificed. If life be preserved, all is safe ; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable : if so, still it is, better to die in the pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is destroyed in a moment, but honour 

will last fur ages. • 

Death, dreaded through lifi^, is not perceived when he arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that which may become food. 
Contract not sudden friendship w'ith a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved when present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their cast, but according to their 
actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, wat<*r, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight j but In^ is blest with vision who possesses know- 
ledge ; the ignorant are the blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing them as soon as bom, or theii le- 
maiiiiiig in a state of ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable: other riciies mav be stolon, 
or diminished by expenditure, but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi- 
ture the greater the increase; it can be siiared with none, .♦»ul it delies the power of the 
thief. 

He who is nut placed on the list of fame, is dead while he lives. 

He who seeks iieiiiier learning, riches, pow r, religious austerities, nor cliarity, is die 
ordure of his mother. 

The following things produce pleasure : the increase of riclies, health, an affectionate 
wife, an obedient son, and that learning b) which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, the desire of happiness, nor of 
liberation, is a two-legged goal, with false teats on its neck. 

When a men enters upon the practice of religion, let him do it witli all his powers 
realizing death as near at hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him esteem 
himself immortal. 

He who is deautute of courage in commenebg an undertaking, and of power and dili- 
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gence in prosecuting it, always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; Uiere 
is no reversing it. But the man of business says, Fate always works by instruments ; a 
carriage can never travel with one wheel : the prey never talks into the mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks ihe company of the wise, shall iiimself become wise : even glass insert- 
ed in gold, resembles a pearl ; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed oii tlic head 
[rather in the hair us an ornament.] 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attachments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instruments. In the power of speech, 

, whatever pains may be taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A \Mse man .surrounded with real friends, can acconiplisii the work of the rich and 
the poweii'jl. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home, Covetousncs.s produces sin, and 
sin death. 

Good derived from evil is not good N<> good is obtained without a risk. 

Truth, coiitciitnuMU, patience, and mercy, belong to great minds. The good exer- 
cise roinpM.‘i.sion l>\ making the case of others their own. 

’J in? house of that mail is empty which contains neither an excellent son, nor an ex- 
cellent friend, 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception practised upon himself, nor his 
riches, iior tliti loss of riches, nor faitiiiv faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal love, nor 
inedicitiul ju'cscriptioti.s, nor religious duties, nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity 
of his w ife. 

A man of exeelleiil qualities is like a flower, which, whether found amongst weeds or 
woiii on till' head, still preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter falsehoods; to be an eiiniicli than 
^to seduce tlic wife of another; death is better than the love of slander; mendicity than 
the enjoyment of properly obtained by fraud ; and sitting alone in a forest, than in the 
company of umeasonable men. 

’rhe life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, and of one living in the house 
of another, is death ; and the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented arc always happy ; the discontented arc ever miserable* 

P p p 
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lie wlio is free from anxious desire, is as learned [enjoys as inucli of tlie fruit of Icam- 

I 

iiig] as lliough he had studied the shastrii, or acquired it from the inslruclions of otliers. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures — this is religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 

A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe things, is a mark of superior 
genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disown a person ; to secure the pros- 
perity of a village, family honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a village 
may be abandoned, and for tlie preservation of life, the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friendship of iin good, and tlie beau- 
ties of poetry. 

Riches arc like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 

Religion is tin* ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

Tl^hc man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake of riches, is the porter c»f other>'. 
a!id a partner in mere laboui'. 

Why may not those richer, which are neither bestowed in alms nor enjoyed, be consi- 
dered UH mine as well as thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge without pride, and po\U'r united 
to clemency, are excellent. 

J.)o not lay ii]> excessive riches. Riches amount to jinst as much as is bestowed in 
gifts or enjoyed ; llu; rest goes lo others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable* ; mourns not for what is lost ; is 
not overwhelmed in adversity. 

>icillH*i- aking,uor a minister, nor a wife, nor a pcrsoifs hair, nor his nails, look v;ell 
out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their safety in flight ; but the crow', the 
deer, and tlie coward, die in their nest. 

Men ought upt to he agitated in times either of joy or sorrow, for these follow eacl 
other in perpetual succes.sioii. 

N\ l.t ii the piirse-prcmd sink into poverty, they endure excessive anguish. 

Tin* enimius feareil by the rich are, the king, w'ater, the, the thief, and the swiudlcr. 

A good man's fiiendsliip continues till deatii, while his anger eudures but for a mo- 
ment. 
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It c is excellent who prott'cts and, nourishes those who seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aqnatick animal lies in the water; of those inhabiting a fort, i!i t)ie 
fortress; of a dog, in his kennel ; of a king, in his minister. s. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her family affairs, who is themotbci 
of sons, mid wdiose affections are placed exclusively on her husliand. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish tlie anxiety of the heart, quarrel?,, and cutaneous disorders, the 
more they increase. 

'^Ihe di.sijileicsted friend, who is aflV^cted with the joys and sorrows of another, is a 
medicinal cordial, the sanctuary of he heart, the delight of the eyes, the W'orthy recep- 
tacle of coniideiiee. 

J'Vit'iids, who suiToiiiul you in prosperity for the sake of interest, must be renounced^ 
their services must not be accepted, lest ih. piovt? ruinous. 

Every one looking dou ii wards becomes inipu.\;sed willi ideas of Ins own greatness ; 
but looking up>^ards, feels his own littleness. 

Idleness, excessivt^ attuchincnt to the sex, disease, altachiiK iit to country or place, 
it'.arfuliit'ss, w ant of self-coniidence, and blind trust in the gods, pre\ cut a person’s rising 
to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

'^I'he rieli wish to acquire that which they do not possess, to hoard up what they ac- 
quire, and to watch against its dilapid ition.* 

'lliat strenglli by which an eiieinv cannot be overcome ; that knowledge of religion 
wdiich does not produce religious actions ; and those riches which arc never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

lie wlio does not govern his passions, lives hi vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in the hour glas^: , so religion, learn- 
ing, and riches, increase only by degrees. 

^Before his appointed season, a person cannot die tluuigh thrown into the very jaws of 
death; but when that lime arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of elUnt : il is not attained but by the greatest 
exertions; whereas to become insiguiffcaiit costs no pains: to raise a* stone to the Uq» of 
;v nioimtuin requires great labour, but it will descend with tlie utmost velocity, 

1* p p U 
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Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by irrational animals, but to uii- 
dcrstand a hint, is a mark of real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the appearance of the body, from 
gestures, the motions of the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise mail coudnes his anger within the bounds of his ability to defend himself; 
regulates his friendship by the excellence of his friends ; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments arc founded neither on l^auty nor on deformity, but on a taste perfect- 
ly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon angry, who possesses learning, 
who is ever constant at his post, and fearless in the execution of coniiiiaiids, is a pro- 
per person to ahiile in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are near them. 

Affection is known by these signs : by stretching the ey es to meet the person w hen afar 
off; by smiling at his approach ; by kind and respectful encpiiries ; by praising him in liis 
absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects bimself to be despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion by reproach ; but is like the 
flame, which, when stirred, ascends higher *and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, nor the vices of the vicious 
ever become lucid: a jewel preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a brass 
pot, though placed on tlie head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, of an edge-tool, of a slmstru,of 
a musical instrument, and of an individual, depend upon itiose into whose hands they fall. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by tlie speaker, but by the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose frown is death, and whose power 
is synonymous with victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

l^et no human being be despised, for who can tell how soon even the lowest may be 
raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends a prostitute, or a cruel person, 
has embraced his own destruction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, not before the weak : the lion 
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is incensed at the sound of the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall ; the storm tears 
up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 

Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to himself the smallest trifle belong- 
ing to his master, except for seli-prcservatioii. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays ti> give an account of that which is entrust- 
ed to him ; nor a kshntriyh who carries a swojd, nor an intimate friend, nor he who can 
oflend wiihout fear; nor a person to whom the employer is under obligation ; nor the 
ambitious ; nor the deceitful thou ^ . their words are kind ; nor those who, though they 
safely preserve wluit is acquired, are indifferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth; 
nor he wlio secretly cxciianges his masters property ; nor one destitute of wisdom ; nor 
the greedy. Li t a serxaiil be first tried, *; J then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved ; llie deceitful have no friends. 

He w Iio.se pasj'ion.s are not under controul, can never be virtuous; the covetous are 
de.stitutr of all religion ; the niggardly have no happiness. 

llie king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from thieves, from his own officers, from 
tlicir enemies, trom his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous ipau give himself up \o sorrow* on account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by gifts, or kindness, or correct 
conduct, or tlie greatest services, or the law^s of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, and sleeping in a house con- 
taining a serpent, are death itself. 

Li't not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, trust to soothing measures, but 
fatlier put forth all his energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his wealth, in die hands of any indivi- 
dual, so as to omit hi.s own rigorous iuspection. 

It is of the essence of riche.s to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt your friendship ; the body, 
though it may contain sores, cannot be ubanJoned, and fire though it may have bmul 
down your house, is stiU ueccssary. 
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As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so a real friend, thougli unaniia- 
ble must not be discarded ; but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a state 
of mortification, must be renounced. 

f 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from misfortunes. 

That enipJoymciU is to be preferred by which a person may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches her husband with afl'cetionate 
and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those riches which do not puff up 
the mind ; he is u happy man w ho lias no thirst ; v\ e call tliul friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances ; we call him an eminent jicrson who 
is not subject to his passions. 

He w ho never exercises his own jinlgment, but rests on the o))inioiis of others, is a 
W'orthless person. 

Secrecy is essentially necessary to the success of all counsel. It is diificult to accom- 
plish counsels or plans wliich have been discovered. 

Keuiiion to a person who has once violated the laws of friendship, resembles the birth 
of the crab, in which the parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combating w ith a person of superior 
strength, is tlic high road to death. 

He is mistaken who sujiposes tliat the king c\cy Ids friend. 

\\'ho is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become dependent on others? 

Who has ever esca] u'd the net of the injurious ? 

The giiddess of prosjierit) seldom remains in the house of an ignoble person, or the 
goddess of learning in the house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of pro^- 
curing riches, seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of some outward cause, is pacified 
as soou as the cause ceases, but not so the man wlio is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, arc fruitless ; bill the smallest benefit, bestow- 
ed on the virtuous, produces a rich reward. 

I here is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of a friend he raises bis hands as 
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M illi joy, clllbraf:c^s liim in his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his scat, weeps for 
joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate professions of respect and attachment, 
is like tlie hook baited with sweet paste : he has poison in his heart. 

CJod has opened a way to tin; knowledge of every tiling, except the licart of the vicious* 
lio is not irritated by excessive mipoi*tuiiity ? 

VVlio is not pleased With riches? Who is not learned in vice? 

The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and eneniics alike; but it is a great fault when 
the rich forgive injuries. 

He ought to expiate his crime death who desires the office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces auger. 

As long as a person remains sile'iit, he is honoured, hut as soon as he opens his mouth, 
men sit in judguieiii on his capacitv. 

Let the tKiveller faiiiliiig on lii^ journey lake rest imdei a l»rt‘ which contains both 
fruit and shade. 

A person [)ossessJng both parts and pow er, receivers no credit for cither if he associ- 
ate with the ineati. 

A king destro}s his enemies even when flying; am! the touch of an elephant, us well 
as the breatii of a serpent, arc fatal j but the wicked destioy even while iaugliii^g. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person jmflt^d up l)y rielies, desire that which can- 
not be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects of the deeds of the vicious 
will fall upon the virluons : the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviiiiii. 

I’lie swt^et w orils of the vicious, lik#* fruit out of season, excite fear. 

*A pt rson of low origin, by kind words, is soon persuaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than quarrel once ; but if a quarrel 
be begun, use every possible means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarreLs marks the ignorant. 

Wicked miiiislers and servants are the first to advise unnecessary war, and the first to 
run away from the field of action. 

We call that excellent counsel by which great things can be accomplished by small 


means. 
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Let every thing be done in its season, for to every thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, shut up thyself like the turtle; 
but when a fair opportunity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring serpent 
(kala-snrpn). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy 6f the name ; but that wisdom is to be pre- 
ferred which makes the young old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant as the union of straws on a 
rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, so tlie strokes of death fall on 
men iu perpetual succession. 

llie allotted days and nights of human life, like a current dowm the sides of a moun- 
tain, pass away not to return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one : need w'e wonder then, that no union on 
earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the night ; therefore sorrow for any 
thing on earth is unreasonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is iiidiflcrcuce. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world even in a hermitage ; but he who 
is free from worldly desire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spirit, the waters of which are truth, 
its waves compassion, and its shores excsileiil temper and conduct, w ill be liberated 
from this w orld ; but liberation cannot be obtained by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, disease, pain, fear, calamity ; iu 
liberation from this, consists true happiness ; but deliverance from earth [earthly care] 
is excessively difficult, and only to be obtained by union to the pious [ascetics]."^ 

* Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious introdnetory Remarks to tbc Sfiiigskrittt edition of the Hitopfi- 
desbu, printed at the Serampore press, has these Remarks on the POiichu-T&utru : In the concluding line 
of the poetical preface to theHitopikdeslih, it is expressly dec lan d to have been drawn from the P&nehfi- 
Tttiitr& and other writings. .The book, thus mentioned as the rbief source from which tli.it collection of fa> 
hies was taken, is divided into five chapters, as its name imports : it consi.Ms, like the liitopOdesha, of apo- 
logues recited by a learned bramhOn named Vishnuo 8h&rnia, for the it>^t> iicticm of his pupils, the sons 
of an Indian Monarch ; but it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than tho 
work which has been chiedy compiled from it ; and, on comparison with the Persian translations now ex- 
tant, it is found to agree with them more nearly tiian that compilation, botli in the order, and the manner, 
in which the tales are related.*^ 
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• SECTION XLVII. 

Works of an Histoncal nature. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos hav^e not a single work on General History, yet 
they have many works, especially afhong their poems, which may be called bistoricaL 
The greater part of the pooranus contain fragments of history, mixed, indeed, with much 
fable ; but, were these fragments collected and arranged, there can be little doubt but 
that we should know much more than we do at present of this ancient people. The 
author here presents 4 list of thoso works, the contents of which may entitle them to be 
placed under this head : 


Almost all the pooranus. 

The Ramayunn, by Valineekec. 

The Udbhooto->Ramayrinn, by ditto. 

The Udhwatmu-Ramay ttnd, by Vyasn-Devo. 
The Mvihabliaruta,’'^ by ditto. 

The Shree-Bhagrtvntn, by d tto. 

Maghn, a poem by various learned men 
cinploye^i by king Magiri. 
Rnghoo-Vriigshri, by Kal^-Dasn. 
Noibhiidhn, by Shree-Uurshn. 

Blrittee, by Bhnrtree-Haree. 
Kiratarjooneeya, by Bharuvee. 
Raghiivh-PandavSfyu, by Vishwn-Nat’hu. 
NSioddyu, by Kalee-Dasa. 


Ubhignand-Shukoontuhi. 
Koomani-Snmbhuvd. 
Unargn- Raghuvy n. 

M alu tSe-Madh li vti. 

Vasdvo-Dutta. 

Veiiee-Sunghartt. 

Parijatu-Hhrnnu. 

Oosha-Ilnranfi. 

V ikriimor V Ush^ • 

Maluvee-Kagnee-Mitrn. 

Moodra-Rakshoso. 

Ramayunu-Chumpoo. 

Bharfitn-ChfimpSo. 

Onirooddho-ChhmpoS. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos as historians, a table of con- 
tents of the Mhhabharatfi, the most historical of any of their shastrfis, is here inserted : 

* M&ha siirnLfies prreat, and BhUrttta is tbe name of one of the ancestors of YoodbUht*h&r&. VyasS, to 
vfliom this worl^^ ascribed, lived In the afj^e of Rama, that is, in the tr4ta yoogtt, yet the events celebrated 
in this poem took place in the khlee yoogh, and YoodhishChirh, Kriiiuih, aad the rest of the personafros 
found here, are all acknowledged to be persons liviag ia this last period. 

a 4 q 
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The first book contains accounts of — Pousliyii, a king ; Ootkuiiku, a sage ; Ponlnnn, 
a giant, iiu'luding the history of the sage Bhrigoo ; Astiku, a sage, and of tlie rise of the 
hydras ; the birth of Gnroorn, the divine bird on which Vishiioo rides ; the churning ot 
the sea of milk; the birth of the horse Oocliciioislirriva, which Indru obtained at tlic ser- 
pent sacrifice offered by Jnnnmejriyfi ; the race 6f Yoodhisht'hirn ; tlie birth ofinany differ- 
ent kings; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of Vyasa-DevS, tlie (hol^) source of the 
incarnations of Yoodhishtliiru and his brethren; the names of the gods from whom these 
incarnate persons sprung ; the rise of the doityus, dunhvhs, yhkshus, nagas, serpents, gnu* 
dhnrvus, the birds, and many other beings; the birth and journey to heaven of Kimwu, a 
sage ; the birth of Bh^shnui, who Ibi'sook liis kingdom and became a brnnilihchari^ ; the 
preservation of his brother king Chitrangudu, and, after Ins death, tfie gift of the throne ta 
another brother Vichilruverryu ;* the birth of Yuimi, under the curse of the sage L'nimuii- 
davyii; the births of Dhrithrashtrn and Paiidoo ; the journey of the PaiidrivTis to Varii- 
navutn, where Dooryodhanu seeks to destroy the Pandtivus, by blowing them into the air 
while asleep ; the consultation of Dooryodhuiui and his friends respecting the quar> 
rel with tlie Pandtivus ; the entrance of^Yoodhisht'hiru and his friends into a forest, f 
where they meet a female giant, named Hirimva, and whose brother is destroyed by 
Bheemri ; the birth of Ghhtotknchn, a giant; the meeting of Vedii-Vyasu and the Paii- 
ddvus; the journey of thePanduvus to the house of a brainhun at Ektichuki a, agreeably 
to thp coiiimaiid of V'edu-V^yasii, where they become servants, without making known 
their rank ; the destruction of Vaku, a giant, by these servants ; the astonishment of the 
villagers at the death of this giant ; the births of Groupud^,']; and her brother Dhrish- 

* It appears necessary here to give some account of the: family whose, quarrels form the principal sub* 
ject of the Mlihabharutu : by the widow of Vichitr6vt*cryiJ, V6(l6-Vyasfi [Wie account of this man's own 
birth is indescribably obscene] had two sons, Dhritfirashtru and Pandoo, and by the slave girl of this wi- 
dow another son, Vidoorb. Dhritbrashtrli had one hundred sons, begiuiiitig with Dooryodhikna ; and Pan- 
doo (or ntUicr five gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodlu8ht'hirQ,DliSeni{i,Urjoonij,NQkoolil and Sfthfi- 
The capital of the kingdom which belonged to tliis family was HQslioa-poorb. After VicliiUU- 
veeryO had retired to the forq^t, Rheeshmii, the eider brother, lived for some time, and p^e^ided over the 
education of the hundred sons of Dooryodhiinfi. Soon, however, quarrels arose in this large family, which 
induced l>ooryodh6nli to give five imalidistrlcti to tiie Pandfivhs for their portii»fi* DooryQ4htin& after- 
wards won these towns, at dice and, according to the stipulation, the Puiidfivhs embraced the life of 
hemuts for twelve years ; but at the expirat'on of this term, through their friend Krlslinfi, they asked for 
five other towns; which Dooryodb(in& refused, declaring that they should have nothing iromhim but what 
they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the triumph pf the PandfivAs. 

While young, they Red f.om Oooryodhhiifl, and remained fot some time concealed. 

X This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figure in this poem, was the daughter of Droopadtt, king of 
Pinchalb. 
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tjd3^ooninii ; the journey of the braruUtiiis of the above house to PhnchalU; to be present 
at Droupbdee’s iiiairia^e, where Uijoonn overcomes Ungaro vamu, a gondluirvu, but af- 
terwards cultivates his frieudship, and from hino obtains the histones of V^ushisht’lirj and 
Ourvo ; the success of Urjooiia in archery over all the kshntriyns, and his consequent 
marriage with Droupnd^ ; the success of BhSemn and Urjoono over Shnlyrr, 
and other kings, who wished to obtain Droupad^ ; the suspicions of Bolnraimi and Krish- 
iiu, that these servants, wdio displayed such amazing power, must be their friends the 
Panduvus ; their journey to the sage Bliargnvn, to solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the 
fatlierof Droupudw, that his daughter should have five husbands ; the explanation of V6dn- 
Vyasfi, that as thest; five persons were descended from the gods, they migllt properly be 
called one; ])ioupridct'\s marriage, ceremony according to the form called doivu; the jour- 
ney of Vi^loonl, sent by Dhritdrashtru to bring the Paiidavns ; present made to Vidoo- 
rn; interview with Krislmn ; Viduoru’s les ueiice at KiianJiivn ; the transfer of a small 
district by Dooryodhiiiiu to ihe Pandavus; the directions of Nai iidii respecting the times 
wlicn Uroupfidee’s five iiusbaiids sliould dwell w ith her ; the histories of the giants Soon- 
du and Oopusooiidu ; Ugooiiii's meeting' in the forest with Ooloopee, the daughter of 
Koiiriivrt, a serpent, with wdiom he has familiar inlc^rcoiirse ; Urjoonu’s visits to various 
holy places ; the birth of a son named Viibhroovahunu ; fable of the five n psoras turned 
into turtles by the curse of a bramhua whose devotions they had interrupted ; their de- 
liverance from the curse by meeting with Uijoonn; Urjoona s interview with KrislAiu at 
Dwaiiika, his elopement with Soobhadra, the sister of Krislmo ;+ the birth of IJbhiinun- 
yoo, the son of Soohhudra ; tlic birth of Droupudee's five sons, Shiitaneeku, Shrootds£nu, 
Pritlvindlin, &c. ; Krishnii and Urjoonu’s play, in which one of tlicm obtains a chhkrn, 
and a bow and arrow' ; Uijooiiu’s burning Khaudavo forest,;]: and the preservation from 

* This kinyr wns so fkmed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when they hear of a liberal person, sny, 
** 'What is that in comparison with the. liberality of king Khrubf' 

t The family of Krislinb seeinM to have been eminent, in an uncommon degree, in all kinds of impiety. 
No wonder that the whole race was at lust destroyed. The image of tliis woman is worshipped at tlie fell* 
rivals orjOgfiimat'hO, who is also distinguished as her brother. 

4 lb*joontt set fire to this forest, at the refpirst of the god T'^gnce, that the god might eat the medicinal 
iplants, in order to cure him of a surfeit which lie Irid contracted in eating too math clarified butter gt a 
sacrifice by ]MUk|B|Ota, a king, in which claritied butter had been pouring on the fire, day and night for 
twelve monlhs, «i t stream as thick as an elephant's trunk , till poor lignee could cat no more. 

Q <1 q 2 
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die &e, of Mayfij'a danovS, and Tukahfikii, a serpent ; the birdi of SharibgR, the son 
of JllUndupalu, a rishee. 

The second book : the meeting of the Pandovos; the pride of Urjornh at seeing such 
a splendid meeting of kings, &c. ; description by Narodd of the count of the gods called 
Dosha-dik-pala^* to correct Urjoonfi’s pride ; the commencement of the rajntooyo sa* 
ciifiee by the PandOvus ; the killing of king Jdrasundhit by BhSemfi; liberation by Krishna 
of the kings whom Jorasondho had imprisoned in a cave ; subjugation by the Pandavus 
of all the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of otiier kings at the sacrifice ; 

the presentil% the garlands and the sandal wood to the kings*; the grief of Dooryodhfina 
at the sight of the grandeur of the assembly^ and the* preparations for the sacrifice; tlie 
ridicule passed upon him by Bheemfi; the challenge which Door}’odhann, to be reveng- 
ed on the Pandfivus, sends to Yoodhisht'hiro ; preservation of Droupodii from Dooryo- 
dhfina by Dhritarashtril. 

The third book : thejoumey of Yoodhisht’hiru and his family into the forest after having 
lost his ally by playing at dice,t when all the people of the city follow them ; of the wor- 
ship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to Sooryfi in order to obtain in the forest foody fruits, roots, 
and the protection of the bramhhns ; Vidoorii driven away by DhriturashtrA, for interced- 
ing in behalf of Yoodhisht’hira’s family ; his visit to Yoodhislit’hirii ; his being brought 
back by Dfaritfirashtrii ; the joy of Komii, one of the generals of Dhritarashtru’s army, at 
being made acquainted .with a plan to destroy the PandnvSs ; Vidii-Vyasu’s persuasions 
to Dfariturashtro and Dooryodhunfl to desist, and not to go into the forest ; account of 
Bfumha’s cow Soorttbh^ ; the visit of Moitr£yii, the sage, to Dooryodhttnfi ; his inter- 
cessions with the latter to bestow upon Yoodhiriit’hir& a small estate, that he might not 

• The Hindoos believe that the universe is snrroandsd and guarded by tea gods, called Dfishti-dik^palh. 

# 

t This game is sanctioned by the sbastrtt : YoodhiahfliirB, first, lost his estates ; then, in sncceasioD, all 
the richea in hia treasury, his four brothers, and his wife DmphddS. When Dronplkddi was brought 
to be given np to Dooryodhhni, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she r^kiced : he seised her by 
the clothes; hut she left her clothes in his hands; and as often as he strip! her, sha was mincnloaily 
dothed again. At length Bhrttfiiaahtril, the fhtber t^Dooryodhhnll, was so pleased wMi Dronphdda, ftitt 
he told her to ask what she would, and he would grant it. She tot asked for her hatoad’s kiagdeni; 
this was granted. 8he was permitted to ask other blesaiags, till all that her husband had last was restor<H 

cd. YoodhIsht’hirS again enconntenShhkoonee at chess, and again loses alk After this, Pieaphddl and 

her five hnshaods enter the forest. 
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be compelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhonb’s anger ; the ^urse of the sage on 
Dooryodhunu and Dhritnrashtru ; Bh^mn destroys KirmeSrn, a giant ; the journey of 
Krishnu’s family into the Ponchald country to* see Yoodhisht’hira^ &c* ; the anger of 
Krishna at hearing of Dooryodht&nh’s coriduct towards Yoodhisht’hira^ his friend ; Droii- 
pSdS^’s weeping before Krishna, and relation of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishna’s 
promises of relief ; Krishna’s destruction of Shoubhh, a king ; Krishnh’s bringing Soo* 
bhadra and her son toDwaroka, his capital the arrival of Dhrishtndyoomna, the brother 
of Droupod5IS, in the forest, who takes his sister and her five children to his house; the 
journey of the Pandoviis into Dwoitu forest, where Yoodhisht’hiril meets with Y5ma ; 
BhSemh’s inter%dew witlai^aiiy kings in the forest; V6dd*Vyasa's journey to see the 
Pand&vas, when he gives Y oodlijsht^hii a an incantation by which a person may become 
always successful at dice; the removal of the Pundhvas into Kamyuko forest; Urjoono’s 
journey to the heaven of Indru, to proem c the divine weapons by which he hoped to 
destroy Dooryot.hriiif], ; Uijoona\H meeting w'itli a fowler, (an incarnation ofShivu), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they discover ; the meeting of (Jijooua 
with the gods called the Diishii-dik-pala ; Ugoonh's arrival at the heaven of Indrtt ; his 
obtaining the weapons ; the fears of Dhriturashtru and Dooryodlimn at the intelligence ; 
the interview of Yoodhisht’hiru with ^'rihudasllwh, a sage ; Yoodhisht’hiru’s grief ; the 
history of king Nhln; account of the excessive love betwixt Nolii and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an eye ; Nold’s entrance into the 
forest, and the perfect indifference manifested by his wife ; LomQsha’s descent from 
heaven to see Yoodhisht^irn ; Ugoonu’s return, and relation to Yoodhisht'hiHI of his 
having obtained the weapons ; Lomasliu’s pilgrimage ; account of the benefits to be 
obtained by visiting the holy places the fruit which Lomushh obtained from his pilgrim- 
age; the pilgrimage of Narodu and Poolostyu; die magnificent sacrifice offered by king 
Ghyd; account of the sage Ugdstyu; his eating Vatapee, a giant; Ugnstyn’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son ; ibcount of Rishyashriiigd ; of Purashooramn ; 
the journey of the family of Krisfanh to PrnbhasQ, a holy place ; account of Soukunyii ; 
Chyvfinn’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koomaru with the juice of the somh plant at a 
sacrifice offered by Ugnstyn ; the respleudance of the body of Chyvauo through the fa- 
vour of t^shwinee and Koomarh ; account of Jlintoo, the son of king Somuku ; Somoku’s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice (noro-yugnu); account of the kite 

* Erishatt changed hU capital I IVhoora to Dwar&ka. 
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and the pigeon', account of Uahtavdkrn ; the dispute between Ushtavdkrn and Viindeo, son 
of Vuroona; the victory over Vondee by Ushtavukrii; the recovery of die father of Ush- 
tavfikrft, who had been overcome in play^ and tlirown into the water by Vhndee, in order 
to be carried down to the hydras ; account of Ynvnkreeta, a sage ; of king Roivyh ; of 
the journey of the Pandavns to mount Gundhainaduim ; the visit of the PandQvus to the 
Naraynnn hermitage; their journey to mount Riimvu; their visit to the Vudnree licrmi- 
tage ; Droupiid^’s dismissing Bheemn to fetch some flowers from a pool in Kodulec forest, 
where he meets with Hnnooman ; the quarrel of Jih^inu with the yiikshris and rakshnsus 
w'ho guarded the pool ; Bheemu’s killing the giant .lutasooru ; king Vnshn])urva*s visit to 
the Pandaviis ; the visit of the Paiiduvns to the Arshtiscim hermitage; the consolation 
imparted by Bheemu to Droiipiidee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; visit of the 
Panddvfis to the hermitage VudurS ; their bloody contest with the rakshnsns ami ynkshas; 
their meeting with Kooverd, tiie king of the ynkslms, and the conclusion of u peace ; 
Urjoonu’s return from thence, and interview with liis brothers; destruction of Nivatu- 
kuvuchfl/adaiinvn, andKaldk^yuandPouL.mn, tw o giants, by YoodhishfhirS; rijoonirs 
shewing to Yoodhishl’hirS the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; NarudiVs 
advice not to use tliese heavenly weapons, but the common ones ; descent of the Pan- 
davfis from mount Gundhumadunii ; Bheemu’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threatening of thehydrato devour Bh^mu 
unless he gave an answer; BhwinVs silence, and the hydra s swallowing him up; Yoo- 
dliishl’hirii’s victory over the hydra, whom he compels to vomit BhSmu up again ; the 
journey of the Pandnvus into Kamynko forest, where they are visited by Krishna, 
Narbda aiici Marknndeyn ; account of king PrilMioo ; conversation betwixt SnrnswfiteS 
and Tarkshnrshee, a sage ; account of the Mutsyh iticamation ; MarkfindeyiVs visit to 
llie Pandfivns; his reheaisal of the poorauns; account of khig ludrndyooinnfi of 
Dhoondliooniarti, a king ; of Lhigira, a sage ; conversation betwixt Siltyhbhania, the 
w ife of Krishnn, and Droupudee; journey of^he Panduvfis into Dwoitfi forest ; the jour- 
ney of Dooryodliiinri and others into a forest to engage in a sport called Ghosha-yatri, 
where Rome gundhurvas seize Dooryodhunu and others, and carry them oft ; the success 
of the Panduvus in recovering them ; YoodhishlMiirn’s sight of a deer in a vision, which 
intreats him to go into some other forest, as his family liad eaten up almost all the game 

* Tills kiiiR first set up the imaac of J&aQnnat’hG in Orlssff, 
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where they were ; the removal of {he Patiduvus into Kamyukii forest ; conversation res- 
pecting measures and coins ; Bkeeniu’s rescue of Droupndee from the hands of Jnyndru- 
t*hn, a king> and his victory over him ; a long agcounl of llamn^ similar to that in the Ra« 
mayunf] ; account of Savitrec, the god who presides over the gayntree ; indrO’s assump- 
tion of the form of a brunihun, in wliich he goes to king Kiiniu, and begs a pair of inva- 
luable earrings from him; ludriVs gift of a weapon to Kiirnu whie.h would infallibly kill 
the person at whom it was aimed ; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing two 
pieces of wood together; Dhnnnu’s visit to his sou Yoodhislu’hirri ; account of Vyasu- 
De\ u. 

The fourth book : the > 'of the Pandhvus to Virato, the residence of king Vira- 

ta ; of tlie hanging up of ihtir bows, arrowi*. spears, ike. like a dead body, in a tree in a 
cemetery their consuUatiou how in .such a city, they mav be concealed from Door- 
yodhuirrs s[)io.^ ; theii agreement to become servants to king Virata ; Yt)odhisht'hiiifs 
resolve to become gamester to the king; liheema’s to become his cook; NnkoolQ’s to 
become liis veteiiuary surgeon; Siihu-DeviVs to be his herdsman; Urjoonu’s (in con- 
formity to a curse that liudbecu pronounced upon him by Rumbha), to become an her- 
maphrodite, and teach the king's children to sing and dance; Droupiidee’s to be .staui- 
slress to the (jncen ; ilie taking oil their accvslonied gai incuts, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in these different capacities; :!<r^ 
attachment of Keechakfi, the queen’s brotlicr, to Droiipudee, and his inviting lier to his 
bed ; Droupud^’s refusal, and warning to him, that she is the wife of five gwndhiirvns, 
w ho, if he were to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and kill him ; his con- 
tempt of what either gods or guiidliui vus could do ; Dioupndee’s contouied refusal ; 
chiikii’s persuasions to liis sister, the queen, to endeavour to persuade Droupudee; the 
utisuccessfuliiess oftliis efl'ort; the promise made by ins sister to send DroupCidee to a 
certain room for some food, where 4ie lies in wait to seize her ; her escape from him, and 
flight to a place where the king is sitting, and where iier husbands are present ; her claim 

• According to their agreement with DooryodtiSnii, they wore to s.->end twelve years in the wilderness, 
and the last in a state of secrecy. F.le^n years were expired, and they were now into this town to 

spend the Iasi year in secrecy. But they were afraid thc;r arms might betray them: to prevent which, a« 
well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tic them up as a dead body, knowing that in thif ease no- 
body wonld touch them. 
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for protection ; Bheemu’s anxiety to rise and be revei\ged on Keichaka, but is prevented 
by Uqoonft, who tells him^ that if they make thetnselves known they must again go into 
the forest for twelve years ; DroupudeeV entreaty to BhSmn, to revenge her upon diis 
fellow ; BhfiEmft’s soothing address and entreaties that she would be patient a little long^ 
er ; her angry declaration that she will be revenged^ and that she had rather spend twelve 
more years in the forest than not have him put to death j Bheemh’s instructions to 
DrouphdSe to appear to comply with the desires of K^chako^ appointing him to meet her 
in such a room ; her compliance, with which KeSchukli is wonderfully pleased; his pre- 
paration of a superb bed in this room ; BhSemn’s entrance at night into this room, and 
his concealment till the arrival of Keechakii, W'hom he murders, and then retires ; the noise 
in the city the next morning tliat the gondharvus, DroUphdee’s supposed husbands, had 
descended from heaven and killed Keecliukn ; escape of the Pandnvns from discovery ; 
the search for Droupudee by those who were appointed to bum the body of Keechokni, 
that they might bum her with the dead body ; dieir destruction by Bheemn, in a conceal- 
ed dress ; Dooryodhdn&’s sending messengers to seek for the Paiiduvos ; the fruitlessness 
of this search ; the information given to Dooryodhunu by TrigiirtlS, a neighbouring king, 
that the mighty warrior Keechuku, king Viratu's famous commander, was dead, and that 
as Viratu had an incredible number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttn’s attempt to carry off the cattle fromUlie north of Viratri's territories, while Virata 
exposes himself to the greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them ; Yoodhisht*hirfi*s 
suggestion to Bheemn that they must rescue the kinc, or be discovered, and llicir affairs 
ruined ; their defeat of the enemy, and bringing back the cattle ; the approach of the ar- 
my of Dooryodhunu, on tlie south, to plunder the country, where the son of Virata was 
placed ; the distraction of Virata on account of the army’s not having returned from the 
north ; the maid-servant’s (Droupudee) communication to the queen, that die hermaphro* 
dite (Urjoonn), who taught the children to dance, w^as skilful in driving the chariot in 
time of war, as she had heard when she was in the femily of king Yoodbisht’hirfi; the 
mention of these words to Urjoonu, who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length 
confesses the fact; his entrance into the field against the army of Dooiyodhnna, in which 
were the renowned wamors Sh&l 3 ra, KamU, Dooiyodhfinfi, 8cc. ; the strength of the ar- 
my of Dooryodhunu, all die sons of Kooroo,* and which covered the whole country 


* A celel 


id warrior. 
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further than the eye could stretch ; » the flight of the son of Viratii at beholding tliis im- 
meiiso multitude ; Urjooiiu’s bringing him twice back to the combat j the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with a handful of people, projected 
the overthrow^ of such a prodigious aruiy,^iust be Urjoonii risen up troiii concealment ; 
the suggestion that it could not be him, since the last twelve months were not expired; 
the assertion of others that it must be him ; the enquiry w’hcther the twelve months during 
vvhirli they were doomed to remain in concealment were expired or not : the expiration 
of the time, ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it must be Uijoonu ; the hesi- 
tation of the eiK'iny ; observatioii of Kuriin, tliat Urjoonu had burnt KhanduMi forest 
(SO,fKK) miles long) had juevented the escape of all the beasts, had overcome Indru, the 
king of heaven, &c.. ; the reproof'of Dionacharyti, who urged, that it was unavailing to 
quarrel among thems<.*Kes, that tijey were coKii. to light, tliat they could not now run 
away, and that it was iiiqiossihle that such a protligious arm\ could be overcome by a 
single mail ; the dispatching of V iralii's SiUi by Urjoonii to the spot where they had suspend- 
ed their we apons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, who, however, at length 

KJ ^ 

departs and brings them; his astonishment at the boldness of Urjoonu ; Urjoonn’s making 
himself known ; the youtirs surprize, who asks where Yoodhisht’hirn, Bheemri, and the 
others are; Uijooiiii’s answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such and such 
.situations; Urjoonii’s courageous coinhat, in which he <iits ofl' the hands of some, the 
fee4, and the heads of otiiers, covers ihe wliole j)laiii with dead, and flits the rivers with 
blood, so that the clogs and jaekalls swim in blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on tlie 
branches, drink blood from tbe stream ; Uijoonu’s victory over all ; liis triumph; the 
marriage of Ubliimnnyoo, the son of Urjoonu by his wife Soobhiidra, and king Viratu’s 
daugliter OoUura. 

Tlie fifth chapter: further account of the w'ar between the families of \ oodhislu’hiru 
and Dooryodluniii ; new preparations for war ; Uijoonn and Dooryodhnnn’s journey to 
Krislmn on the same errand, viz. to engage him on their side ; Krishiiu’s secret inclina- 
tion to the side of Yoodliisht’hiru, luit, professing impartiality as a mediator, he informs 
both parties, that he will give! his army* to one side and himself to the other ; Dooryo- 

* This army consisted of 19,083 chariots, 19,683 elephants, 69,019 cavalry, and of foot soldiers 147,620. 
Total 240,035. 
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dliinia’s choice of the army, and Uijoonn’s of KrishiuJ ; the (]iiarrel betwixt Urjooiiu and 
Tndrn respecting the burning of Khandttvn forest belonging to Indrfi ; Uijoonn’s victo- 
ry over Indiu ; the arrival at Yoodhishlphiiu’s ol JJhouniyu, the priest of \ oodhi.shl’hini 
and Doorvodliiinn ; the march of Shiilyu with his army to join \ oodhislit’hh ii, his uncle, 
w'hcn, having by mistake gone to the quarters of J )ooryodhniiu, and being entertained 
there, he is persuaded to join liis forces to those ol l)ooryodhnnu ; Shul)u\s ajKilogy to 
Yoodhisht’hirii for having joined Dooryodhiinii ; the sending of Dhouniyii, the priest ol 
the Paiidovfis, &r. to Dooryodiiiiiui; iii.s eoiiversatitin with I.)hritnr:isljtro,fatiier to IJoorvo- 
dliriiiu, who inclines greatly tov\ards an aecoiiiinodalion with the Paiidu\us,and sends the 
coiuicellor Saiijuyu to the Pandtivus, wlioin he tinds |»n.|);uing for war; Dhrilniashliii's 
fears on hearing this, so that he is iinabhi to sleep; \ idtxnh’s eiieomaging advice to liiiii 
and to his relations ; S-ininyrrs report of what he saw at \ ooilhishl’hiui’s ; Dhrithruslilrrr^ 
sorrow on healing of Krishnu's union with the Pancluvhs ; consolation aftbrded him by u 
discourse on liberation delivered by Siiiritkooinarn, a rishce ; Krishna’s arrival at Kiiistliia- 
poorii, as nn^diator between the two fuinilie.s; J)oorv<Klln3nfrs relusal to listen to KrisliiiuV 
pacilic proposals; account of the marriage of Malult'is a king; Gafiv.i’s religious auste- 
rities ; <»1 tlie niumier in wliich queen \ idoola goveriKul her subjects; Krishnu’s taking 
Krrnu up into his chariot, and shewing him the; disastrous consequences which woidd 

attend the war; Kuniu’.s refusal to listen lt> him ; Krishiurs report to the Pariduvus that 

• 

-Dooiyodhuiiu, refused to hear of pac ific iiieasures ; their ronsultation with Krishnh, 
and preparation for \^ar; the asseiubliiig of the armies ; their number on botli sides ; 
Doorvodlu iiu’s sending a inesseiigcr to the J^anduvus to (aujuire whether they would 
begin the action the next day; the number of the charioteers, horsemen, &c. ; coiivei- 
salioij between Biil.iiumri and Uheeshinn, respecting Oinva, a king’s daugiiter. 

The sixth cliapter: uccouiit of the wooden bull made by Sunjiiyu the fear^ of the 
.soldiers of Yoodhisht’hirn at the prospect of war; the comhat, whicli continues ioi ma- 
ny days and nights successively ; Urjoenu's being wounded ; his despair of success, and 
his allAiction at the war ; Krishiui’s endeavours by many arguments to revive his cour- 
age ;i- the havock w hieh Bheeshinu makes among Yoodliislit’hiru’s troops ; the wise and 

* Made to inAiire Aur.ccsiia in the war, in iniitatiou of the hull liberated at tllf^ lime oi’makini' the offer- 
ingA to the iiiaui'N. 

t ft 18 hiprUly probahic, that the argumeiitB h«re alluded to arc the same as those detailed in the BliQ- 
^bvut-Ocetu. 
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fearless Krishiui’s descent from his ^’.hariot ; his driving away BhSeshmu with a cane ; his 

KJ 

rej)ro<>f of Ur joonn for cowardice ; llh^\shinu’s being w ounded by Urjoouu, wlio throws 
liim down from his chariot. , 

1 he seventh chapter : Droiiachar\ appoiiitinciit as coinmaiuler in chief of Door- 
yodhiiiin’s nrinv ; UijoomVs being driu ii from the fje!(i of battle by a number of mighty 

Vf 

warriors ; Urjoonu’s destruction of king lihugudiitio, and of his elephant yY destruction, 
bv jMviidrat'liu and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimiinyoo, a son of IJijrKnifrs, about 
twelve years <»ld; llie de'Jtiuctlon of.Iiiviuliiit'hii and of seven hkslKiiiliiiiee;{, of tin* enemy, 
by LVj(»oiii], filled with wiafli ; tlie arch for Urjoonii by JlheciiKi and olliers in the eiie- 
niy’>. army ; Urjoonu’s dcslnu lioiiof all the niiglity men of valom in Dooryudhiuih’s ar- 
my ; the d< striiclion of Ulhniliooshn, Sliioolayoo, Jiiras ndiui, Soin’idultii, \’irath, Oroii- 
jiiidit, ifec. all mighty waniors undt r Urjoon , ^ DroiiacLiJUt Killed, and also (-ihijtotkn- 
< hu, llie son of lilieemii; the wt .ipon called Nara\ unastru tiirown by Ushwull’hama upon 
Urjoonu. 


'Uie eighth chapter: SlifdyiVs appointment by Kunin to \n his (harlolecr; death of 
Tijpooni, a giant ; <jnaiTels bt*lwi\t kiirnu and Shulyn : Knrnu nearly dcstro\s ^’oo- 
«llnsht’hirii ; the wrath <»f ^ Oodhishl’hii u and Uij-Mmh against Kfirir;; lihecmfi destroys 
Dooshasimij and dunks h's blood; Cb ioonii^n stroys Kfjniu. 

The ninth chapter ; ShnlyiVs appointment t<» the oflice' of cominaiider in chief; ac- 
count of koomaru ; also of various ceremonies; of fjghtiiig widi chariots; destruction 
of Doorvodliuiiu's army; tlu? death of Slihlyu by Yuodbisht’hiru ; also of Sliukooiiee, a 
warrior, by Shlui-Dtsa ; DooryodhimiVs fbglit, with llie remnant of uis army, from Ur- 
jooiiri, and their iiiding tliemsclvi n in a pool of water covered with w c(*ds ; march of the 
Panduvus to the place wlicre Dooryodhiinu was seended, where they insult and enrage 
him, till he rises from the Avator, and renews the battle ; Bh^ma and Dooryodhunii s cn- 
gagcim*nt in single ('ombat w ilh clubs fgncia) ; Dooryodhiinfi’s soIiIo(]ay,m which he rea- 

* This man had lx.eii the Irarlicr of all the chit '* warriors in bnih he coiiteDcl*.c;r armies. ^ This 

rlophanl could stride cijifht miles at once. ♦ \hoiit 1,530,90a soldiers. 

11 1 * r 2 
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lizes the spot where he is fighting as one of the holy^ places BnlNramn’s rc;pcating to 
him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims by these holy places, and especially by the Sti- 
ruswQtee; a great combat in which lifa^mu breaks the thigh of Dooryodhemu witli the 
gfida.t 

The tenth chapter : the return of the victorious Paudaviis to their homes, Krilovur- 
ma, Kripacharya, and Ushwhtfhaina's visit to Dooryodlihiiu, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, ike.; Ushw'htt’haiiia’s jiroinise to Dooryodhniiu, that he 
will not change his apparel till he has destroyed Dhrishtiidyoomnu, Droiijiudec’s bro- 
ther, and all the Paiiduvas aud their army, according to which he departs into the fo- 
rest, and, sitting under a tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, which 
brings to his mind the death of liis father Uroiiacharyn ; his approach to the Pandiiviis 
while asleep in their tents, w hen he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the form of Shivu ; hi.'^ 
pra}ers aud llatleries to the god Shivii, who banishes his fears ; the entry of tlie three per- 
sons abovc-ineiilioned into the tents, where they kill Uhrishlhdyoomiui and all the sons 
of Droopudii, while the rest of the Paiidhvfis, through the favour of Krishiiii, happening 
to b(‘ in aiiolliei place, escape ^ the news of these deaths brouglit hy Yoodhishl'lin ri’s 
charioteer; Dioopndifs grief for his children ; he refuses food; llh^miVs departure to 
slay U^ljwutl’hama with a gnda ; the discharge of the ever-deslro\ iiig instrument called 
liriiinliastrii by the latter ; the interference?* of Krishnu, who perceives that by ibis in- 
strument the Panduvus must infallibly be destroyed ; LJijooici’s preventing, by another 
weaiK)!!, the iiiumhastju from doing any mischief; Uijonnu s making a wound in the 
head ol U-hwntl’liamu, from whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Drouptidee by present- 
iiig it to her. 

The eleventh chapter : the Paiiduvus’ visit to blind Dliritnrashtrn, who requests to take 
Dheemu ill his arms and embrace him ; the putting in his arms an iron nnuge oi J3hec- 

♦ 'Hiifl irt one of those thousand contrivances common among the Hindoos to escape future punishment. 
Yet many who call themselves Christians arc e<|iialiy superstitious : How many cliristiaiiH of ihe Ai nieiiian 
and other coiiimuiiions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they shall be more likely 
to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

t In this is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodlittuh for taking his wile Drouphdcc 

on his kncc.^iSi'c page 646. 
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nin ;* Dhritnrashtni'ii perception of his fault in wishing to destroy Bheema^ and, over- 
come with grief, iiis leiuinciation of the world,* Vidoorii's advice and encouragement to 
liiin to indulge hope ; the procession of Dhriliirashtrii and his family to the field of bat- 
tle;, whert; they weep over the slain ; the iiiouriifid lamentation of Dhritnrashtru's wife 
Gaiidharee over her son Dooryodhnnii ; i^liritorashlrn s anger and sorrow \ the wives and 
other relations of the slain, led by \’edn-V\as« to the field of battle, where he points out 
the relatives of each ; description ol tin; teiiiales who lost their relations in tlic war \ Krish- 
iin\s consolatory counsels to (laiidharee; the luiicral cereiiioiiies for Dhriturashtrh s sol- 
diers; the praises of her son poured out h\ Koonlee, the mother of Kuriiii ; V^dii-Vya- 
ma discourse ou the duties uf kings, on lamiplete emanci]ialioii, and on duties to the 
dead. 

The t^^elfth chapter; Yoodliislirhiiu’s e^* cration of the world, and resolution, on con- 
Icmplatiiig the liavock of wai, and the destruction of liis relations, to become a hermit; 
Vedii-Vvasii’s dist onrsc, recalling to his recollection the duties of the kshutriyus as born 
to the work of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnu and the rishees, by many 
modes ol reasoning, he shews Voodhislit’hira the necessity of pursuing the work of go- 
verning, pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thiitcenth chapler : the exhortation of Bheeshniu, the son of Gunga, to Yoo- 
diiisht’hiru, to continue in the kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the consent of Yoo- 
dhisht’liirh ; of preseiiliiig gifts; the benefits of liheralitv ; the proper persons to whom 
gifts should be presented ; the duties of the four casts ; the future slate of the pt rsou 
who has walked according to truth ; the praise of cows ami bnimhiiiis ; account of tlie 
prevailing leligioiis ceremonies in different parts of I llndoosl’liaiifi ; Blieeslimu’s ascent 
to heavcii.+ 

* l-lhritUrashtri'i was incensed at Bi)eeniii for killing; his son, and soui^lit this inotliod of revciig^c. Uudoi* 
pretence ot lumonrinj^ llheeinu, by enibraciiif' him in his arms, {thv fraternal hufr) he intended to yqiieeye 
him to death. Krishnu awarc^ ot the old man’s dcsig^n, persuaded them to put an iron imagre of Rheeiuilt 
in bis arms, which he squoze to powder. 'Ibis custom of infoldiiiji; in Uie anus is still practised by the 
Hindoos on meeting a fricMid who has been abseut, 

f BhecHhiiih died childless, and of conseqiicttco, acrording to the shastrh, ought to have gone to a very 
diflerent place, hut, being a greal devotee, be aseended to heaven, and to make up the deticiency of hU 
having no son to present the. daily driiik-otterings ill his favour after death, all other Hindoos arc eonimaod* 
<;d to do this once a year, in tin; name of Bliccshiiiu. 
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The fourteenth chapter: the histories of kiii«;s Siiiijvurtln aiui Mnrootu ; an account 
of the method of managing kings’ treasuries; the birlli of king Piireeksliitii ; prestTva- 
tion of PareekshitiVs life by Krlshnn; wai; beUveeii Urjoonri and a number of kings* sons 
respecting the horse which V(»odliisht’liivu had libciat(‘d wilh the intention of making a 
saciitice; account of llie war h<‘twixf \ iibhroovaliunfi^tlu; son of Chitrangiida, a female 
serpent, and Ujjoonu,in wliicJi the lalt- r narrowly escaped with his life ; acconiil of the 
sacrifice at which ^ uinii appeared in tin* form of an iciinenmoii. 

The fifteenth chajiter ; Dlnilhrashtiir- retiring from his lionic, and going into the fo- 
rest with his mother as a hermit; Vidooiu's joiniuv to comfort Dhrituraslitiii under llte 
Jo'-s of his kingdom in the war with Yoodlnshl’liira , tlie eiiund of Ko.jiiUt, llit' mother 
of Yoodhiblil’hirn, to comfort Dhritiiraslitifi ; appearance uf some of the rt lalions of 
J)tirilurashtru, who had been killed in war, assuring him, that tlicv inhabitetl such and 
such lieavens; that they were perfecll) happy, and fi ll the utmost contein])! of this world ; 
the eomfort derived by Dlirituraslitrd on hearing these things: Din itmashlrjVs ascension 
to heaven, through the favour of the risliees, accompanied by liis inotlier; \’ido<)iii\s re- 
iiuiiriation of the w'orld, and journey to heaven; inier\ie\v between Yoodliisht’liirri and 
Nai iidii; NarndiVs prediction to \ oodliisht’hii ii, that the race of Krishiiu would soutt be 
dcstroye<l. 

The sixteenth chapter: deslriiclioii of the wJiole race of KrishiiM, by 1 Im.‘ curse of a 
bramhnn ; Urjoonii’s joiiine\ to Uwarnka to see Kiislmh, wliorn lie finds overwhelnied 
w ith distress aljout his family ; the fiim^ral ceremonies f)crlorined by Krisliiiii for his fa- 
ther ; I ijoonn's gathering the remnant of KrislimVs family into the palace in Dwaruka, 
where the women die ; Lojoonu's retieclions upon all tliesc disasters ; upon the decay <d 
his own body ; Ins sorrow , his contempt of the world, and becoming a dijiidee. 

The soveiilctaith chapter: the kingdom renounced by Yoodliislit’hiru, Uijoonu, Nu- 
koolii, Snliu-Devu, Bheemn^ and Droupiidw*, who go the great way; their interview with 
Biniiihn-pootrh, [the god of the river of that name], in the form of a hramhun, to whom 
Yoodhishl’hiru, 8cc. does great honour^ givmg him all their weapons ; tlie fall of Bhee- 
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mn, UrjoonM, Siiliii-clevn, Nukoolii, and DroiipudeT' on the road;^ the leaving of them 
by Yoodliislil’liirii, wim goes forwari!. 

T he eighteenth chapter : th(^ storv of a dog which hcgitis to follow Yoodhisht’hini to 
heaven ; the descent of the chariot of Iiidra to meet the hol\ king; Yoodhi.sht’hinVs de- 
mand that till' dog, \\ ho had put himself under his proU!Ction, shoiihl go with him to hea- 
ven, or that he liimself would not go; the remonstrance of Indru; Voodhishl'hirn’s de- 
terminalioii not go without the dog ; iudru’s resislanee ; renunciation by Yumii of the form 
of the dog, and his praise of Voudhisht'hirn ; ascent of the latter; the <liscovcry of diflor- 
ent hells made to him Jtv the nu'seiigcrs of ^’^imit, wh(!re he sees many of his relations 
who had hern killed in the war ; c-.i ii addresses to Yoodhisht’hirii, who is deeply aflect- 
ed In their sulferings ;i his departure from tiios- parts ; his bathing in Mttndakinee, the 
name assini\ed by (Mnga in heaven, where tic renonneos the htiman shape, and enters 
upon the eiijoyni. nt of the Iruits oi all las religious actions. 

* On iiL'i ttiinl rf ilu‘ r\<i's>ivv coitJ on iiiouii! Hiinalu\u. 

1 Tlio p’.TStiM \\li\ tlu‘ ' N'.ni.llnsiit’liiiii \v;»' tl.io ici’nlH’tl uiMi (!n‘ siirlit (iriicll boiorr lie mjovi’tl 
i\\ t'lr nin.inos. Oniiiiirhui ti wtr .*<r rotuiitlftble u uanior. Unit llu* l\iudLt\u^ ini! no 
lioi»eb ot'iriiiiiin;:; llir uitoi> unless « mibi eu; him ort ; hut he tim-vi liis an'(>vi> .so that uour ol' 

tin voniois roiihl come nc-.si !iiiu Krisluiu ;it it iiylli lliou;;hl upon ;i coiitrivume Merlin hi.s iimiiuculate 
rli'.iM' ti r. nrouiu lunAU had ii sou niuiK'il llshvsutruttuiH, X\t whom he was inueli attached ; and Krishuii re- 
ih rt* i, tliat li'ii- could llnow i)iouachar\ii ntl liis tri.,tiil,h> tiiliu;^ hi.s mind with sorrow, the cuciii> would 
lx oicittirowii. He theucaust ti it to !)c iioiscii thronirh the arni>, that ( .siiwutt’iiuma, DroiiadmMu’s son, 
was killed. 'Hic huher reliisct! to believe it ; yet he declared tlmt if \'uudlii§|)it'liir& should sa\ it was true, 
he would believe it. Krislmii pri ssed \ oodhi.sht’hirii to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure succes.s 
to their affairs j and, in eases of extremity, tlie shastru had declared it lawl'ul to employ falsehood* Yoo- 
dlKsht’liiru positively refuseil, but was at b uj;th persuaded b> the entreaties of Krishiiu, l’rjoomi,\c. vvhu 
toiil him the assertion would not be a lie, for Ilia! an eleplmiit of Hooryodhiinu s, named rshwull’lmma, had 
artuidly bwn killed In battle. Droiiacharyu \vas .so overcome when he had been thus biouj^lit to believe 
the news, that rrjoonu soon dispalelu il him ; whieli completely ehaujlCed the I'aec oi adairs. On account of 
this fal.sehood, Yootliusliilnru, in {roiiur to lieaveii, was shocked by a sight of the turmouts of hell. Where 
did Kribhnh, the father of Uiis lic; go ? 
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SECTION XLVIII. 

Oil C cograph tf. 

• 

The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this subject ; but as nothing but ac- 
tual observation could make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and dimensions 
of the globe, and as their laws and institutions very niiich discourage the disj>()silion to 
travel, as well as tin* translation and perusal of the enquiries of other nations, tliey hrve 
consequently, in this department of knowledge, completely faile ? TInr ( je,ogr:ij>hy of 
the pooranus is utterly contemptible ; and the description of diti’ereiit c-onntries found in 
the astronomical w'orks, though more corrficl, vet is loo confined to lie of the l( :i^< ns( , 
cither for instruction, or for the purposes of trade and commerro. ’'J’he Hindoos some- 
times amuse themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to the pool anus as well 
as the astronomical works; but neither these maps, nor the di‘scriptions contained in the 
shastrus, are introduced into schools; nor do lectures or a coiirs«i of n ading on (Jeogra- 
phy, Astronomy, or History, constitute any part of th<‘ public edin*ation. 

The reader will find in the sixth page of this volume a description of the earth accord- 
ing to the pooranns ; the author begs leave now to add another description, translated 
from the Tara Tuiitru; • 

ijiigu extends from Voidya-Nat’hu to the extremity of Bhoovniicsliii ; — lliingu from the 
sea to the Brnmhu-poolra; — Kfilingu from the east of Jngguimat’hu to the north bank of 
tlie river Krishnu : many vaiiiacharees reside iu these parts ; — Keiiilu from Soobrom- 
hnnyrito tlie temple of Juiiarddunu, in which country the benehts of religious ceremonies 
are soon realized, as it contains the holy places Rameshwi'iru, Vuukntesliu, and Hangshu- 
kerulu-vadhuku ; — Sorveshu (in Kerulu) from Ununtn-seiiri to Bfilln *Kashmere extends, 
400 miles, from Sharnda-muhu, to the exlreiiiity of Koonkn and Derhu ; — Kamu-roopu 
comprizes, on mount Guneshn, KolesliwnrD*Shw etn-giree, Trijioora, and Neela-purvntu; 
— Muhurashtra or Kurnatn, including Oojjayiiiee and the holy place Marjaru, extends 
from Tripniichuku to Kola-pooru. Andhra includes all the country from the south-west 
of Jugunnat'hu to Bhrhmura. Sourashtru extends from Ilitigoola to Jambukn by the 
side cm the W'est of Konkuno ; after this is Goorjjura. Betw^een Shroe-shoiln and 
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Cliolcvshii is Troiliiigtt, in wliicli country learning and abstraction of mind arc pursued by 
maiiv. Til*' country extending froiii Soorambika to mount Mrdnyu is called MiiliV^ana, 
ill whicli d\v<'ll many who practise various superstitions by incantations. Kfirnatii ex- 
tenils from \'amn-Nai’hh <o Sliree-Iiuiigatuvinesliwui^, the inhabitants of whicli coun- 
ti v live in plenty- Uviintee extends frdm the river I'amrnpnmee to the top of mount 
Nlioiladit'c, and contains a famous image of Kalw. The coimlr} lying between Muha- 
Bhiidrii-Kal^ in the east, and Ranin-Domga in the west, is called Vidurbliii. Mnroo* 
readies from (.ioojjriru eastw ard to the south of Dwaruka.f Froni Koiikunri southw ards 
to the we^n in bank of the rivt rTap^*, the counirv is calh'd Abheern. JNIaluva, extend- 
ing from Uvhiitee eastward to the north of the Uodavuree, is a fiiiit country, very pro- 
dre Tnc* in com. Iji tween l)i:o ir and Troilingii is a country called Cholii, the pimple of 
v\hK'li famous lor li;o u\y: long ears. '1\> tin wt'sl of Kooroo- Kshctih and to the north 
ol C’hoiii, hoin ln<liv;*l*Jii.Nl’luTi. <‘\leiuiing dHO miles, is l^unchalu, the people of which 
< ouuiry are \crv lobust and spirited. I'Vom Piiiiclialn to the south-east of the country 
ol the Miccliclius, is Kambojn, famous for hue horse.s and ext* Heiil horsemen. Viratii 
Is bounded on the north \ oidui bhh, on the south by Indi ii- Prustlifi, and on the east 
''V Pandvii is bounded on the south by Karnbojii, and on the west by Indru- 

Piusl'iui. 1 rom the rivei GfiiidiiLi^ to Chuinpurunyn is the country Vldeliu-BhCiomee. 
1 rom Kainbojn to tlie east ot Miiha-Mlei hchii is Vulhwku, famous for its horses.J Kiratii, 
a nioinUanioiis v ountiy , cxl< lul.-, on the nol'tlieni boiindarv t>f Kambojh and N'alh^ku, to 
lianiii- K.slieliii. \ iikugiiaiin cxti'uds from liie rive r Kiinitoxa to lliiiguola, the inhabi- 
tants of which coiiiitrv are called M uha-Mleelicbn, or great baibarians. Khoorasanu 
extends from I J ingoo-P«‘i’hu !«♦ Mukshi shn; the inhabiiaiils are all ^llechchus. Bhoto 
extends from Kashm^ni totlu? west of Kamd-roopfi, and tolln^ south of Muuuseshh. On 
the south-east of Maiinsesliri is Chwiiii (China). Amhrogh, or Muha-Cheeiih, (Great 
China) extends from Koilanmn to the source of the Shrnyoo. Nepalu extends from 
Guneshwnru to ^ ogiiiw. Siiiliihultn (Sylhet), a mountainous country, extends from 
Giiiit\shvvuni to he sea. What is called (jJourn§ extends from Bnugu to Bhoovntieshu : 
hf!re learning is much cultivated. Mnlia-Koshulii i.s bounded on the east by Gokfir- 
aeshu, on the north by Aryavhrttii, and on llic W'esl by 'I'oilabhookta : this formed the 
territory of the kings of the race of the sun. Miigudliu extends from Vyaseshwuro to 

* Tlic desert. t At Dwailika was Krishnii’s palace, wliick is said to have hern since wash- 
ed away by the sea. % Perliups the comitry now called Halk. ^ A part of Hcn^:al. 

S S s 
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Hrnkrilyanlnka : tlic soiitliern pari of Miigudhu, that is, from mouni Voriinii to mount 
(iidhrukoota, is called K^takn, and the northern part, Magndhu: K^tiikii contains ma- 
il} vaniacharces, and some atheists. K^thku was the capital of the Magudhii kings. 
On the north of Juguiniathu is Ootkiihi.^ Siiree-Koontiiln extends from Kaniii-Giree 
to Dwaruka. Mnroo is situated on the south \>f Shree-Kooiitiilu ; and on its north is 
Ilinu, the iiihabitunts of which are ver} robust. Konknnu extends from "ryiiflii to tlie 
sea, having in its centre Kotee- Between the Bruiuhii-pootiu and Kaniu-roopu, 
lies Koikii}!!. Tt» the south of Magfidhu, and to the west of niouiit Viiidhn, is Shooru- 
senn. Kooroo lies cm the borders of I liistiiia-poorivl' Jo die south of Kooroo-kshetrii. 
and to the east of Phiichala. Singhiiln, a line countr\, lies on tlie ea.st of Miiroo, and 
on the south of Kamu-Giiee. Pooliiidu lies to the east of Shilnhutlu (S)lh<‘t) and to the 
north ol Kaniu-roo])n. KuttMiu lies to the east of Gnueshwiiin, and to the north of the 
sea. Mutsvu lies to the north of Poolimhi and to the west of Knll’hii. M'ldni is .situated 
between Viratii andl^andyn. Soiiveerii, the worst of coiintric's, lies on the <;asi of Shouru- 
senii, and on the west of Ivuntiikii. Bulama is situated on the wet: oi' ^J^ilnt^^and 
on the south of Voidiirbliu. Vurvvurii extends from Mava-})ooni to tin* north of inoiinl 
Shptiishringh. Soindhnvu, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of Lnnka 
to Mhkka. Thus are described fifty-six countries; but in the midst of these, innumer- 
able l ountrics are found. 

'^^I'he author has also the pleasure of adding, from the pen of a >oniig and esiec meet 
Friend, the translation of an extract from the Siddhanlij-Sliiroiii iiiee, by Bliaskhru, con- 
taining a ih'Ojfraphical Description of the Earth: 

i/mka is situated in the middh' of the world. To the east of it lies Yninukotce ; to 
the west Uomhkn. Its antipodal region i.^ Siddhee-pooru. On the .Month of Lunk^i 
lies V urii-\'aniihi, and on the north, mount Sooiiieroo. Those who aie skilled iu geo- 
graphy, have dt'iermined the situation of these plaees, which arc respectively distant 
from each oilier one fourth of the circumference of the globe. On Sooineroo reside 
the gods, and the divine sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doityus are placed hi Vuru-Vanfilii. 


Orissa. 


t Delhi. 
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(.)n wliatovcr spot a man may liappen to b«*, he considers himself as standing on the 
highest point of the globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to staiut hori- 
zontally ; those who are mutually antipodal, are seen like the shadow of a rnaa in the 

ater, witli theii lieails turned from each other. I'hose who appear in a honzonral po- 
rtion, as well as our antip<ules, arc I'qualU as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island Jiunboo, which oecujilcs one eiuoe l.o- 
inisjihere. This fart has be<*n established by learned geographtTS. In the soulht n: 
Jj^ niHphere are six islands and seven namely, the sail sea, the st'a ol miik/l' the 

M l mT • iikN, the sea of clarilied butter, th«' sea of sug:ir-cane juice, the sea of spiritu- 
->us liquors, ami finally tht‘. si^a of pure water, be\(»nd which lies VrinV\ auulB. In the 
^•eulrc <jf th<! globe is Pataln, wlu re the daikness is disptdled by the splendour wlileh 
i-:Mies from the pearl} heads of tlu' hvdrus. There the hsoorns and tlie hydras rmiiain ; 
lliere tin* daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beau!}, sport with each other, and there 
lesidelhe immortals, I'lijoying the spleiidoi oJ their own hums, brilliant as gold. 

TIk’ stcoiid island;}, i^ < alle(l Sbakn, the third Slialmiiln, tlu! fourth Koushh, the fifth 
Ki(»imebu, the sixth Comedukii, the .seventh Pooshkhru. Kach sea runs between two of 
these islands, and eaeli island is situated between twt) seas. I'o the north ol I/mka lies 
mount 11 imalnyh; north of I linialuyu, lleiiiuketoo ; and to the north of llemuketoo, 
Nlsliudn, w'liieli exleiuis to the sea. Niwthuard of Siddhee-pooru, in succession, are the 
moimlaiiis Shringn-vaiiii Siiookln, and Neel .. 'Fhe eomitiy between Siddhee-pooru and 
Sooineroe is < alled Dioumdeslin. 'I'hat wliicli extends northward from Lunka to llimalnyn, 
is called Hlianitu-vni>liii ; that helweeii llimalnyn and llimiiketoo, Kiimiirii-\nishn, and 
that h(‘twe('U Hinuiketoo and Nishiidh, 1 liiree-vurshn. North of Siddhee-jioori?, as far 
: - Shringuvan, the eountry is called Ivooroo-vnrshu ; and, proceeding still northwards, 
the country between Shringuvan and moimt Shooklii, is called llirrmmuy u-\iirsh5. Be- 
tween Shookln and Nwlh, lies liimnuku-viirshu. North of ^ fimtikott‘e is Malvinaii, 

The seas <‘iirirel<‘ the like a belt. t From wiiieb was obtained (he water of iminortalitx, 

and Iroin wiiieli arose Liikhsmee and the tnooii. On its Imnks reside Brutnlia and the other deviitas; and 
.;h> if*< Mirfiiee reposes Vishiiuo. 

I Juiiiboo-dwiVpu, thoiijrh occupying: half the jrlohi*. ^ leekoiu d only the first island. 

S s s ‘ > 
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and north of Romiikn, Gundhnmadnna. This ridge of mountains reaches to Nwln and 
Nislindn. The country between Malynvan and (jiindhumadanu is called llavritn-viirshu ; 
that between Malyuvan and the salt 5ea,*Bhhdraslivvri-vnrslin, and that between (lundhn- 
iiiadiinfi and the sea, Ketoo-malukrWurshn. On the mountains Nisliudu, Neelii, Soo- 
gundliu, Malyu, Keialu, and Ilavrito, the immortals partake of extatic ph^asiin^s. 

Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jinnboo.] It is enriched v\ith mines 
of gold and willi precious stones; and is nioreovei the residiaice of the gods. '^ilie 
pooranus mainlaiii, on the (-ontrary, that Sooinero(» is in the midst of the earth, and that 
the inhabitanls of the world surround it like the enciicrling petals of the lotus. Arouiui 
Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four otlier irioniilains, viz. jSlniuiurfi, ^oogini- 
dhh, Vipoolu, and Sooparshwii, on which are four In es which serve to distinguish tlKin, 
the kiidunibu, the junihTo, the vhirt, and the pippiihi. I 'roin the juicf' w hich llows fri n. 
'he jumbau, arises the river of that name;* the ground ovt‘r wljich it passes i- tvaii^ronu* 
-d into gold; and, to jiartake of its delightful waters, the gods and the iminorud? foj- 
^uke even the wiyt/*r of iininortalitv . ()ii these iiirutnlaius are huir foi'ests, nameU tin 
exeellctit Chili iirut’hn, (where the fipsuriis resid<‘), Niiiulunu, Dhritee, (inhabited by the 
devntas,) and Voililnuju ; <jii wlii' h are likew isc four lakes, Uioonn, Maiiush, iMiiliarlio- 
dii, and Sliern-julu, Avher<', tiuring tiie senrehiug In al of 0,^* summei, tin gods resort : anil, 
dallying with the g<uldes.sc.s, refn di themsel\< .s wiih the vool waters oflhe lake'^. Oti the 
summit of Soomeroo are three peaks foriiu'd <»r«»old, pearls, aud precious st(*nes, w ht i e 
the three gods, Hrnmha , Vishnoo, and Muha-Dcvii reside. At the foot of these peaks 
reside the regents of tlic eight (|uarters, Indni, Viinhee^ Yiitnn, Raksluisn, \ uroonu, 
Va>oo, Kooveru, and h'esho, 

Vishnoo-Pnd^, or Ciiinga, pi<»C'HMling fioni the foot of Vishnoo, fell on Sooineioo ; 
from thence, on mount Vislikumbhu, and from thence, on the head of Mriha-Devo. Fall- 
ing from the head of this god, in her descent, she became divided into four streams, ami 
flowed through Hhadrashwu-viirshu, under the name of S^la; through IJharutu-vursliu, 
asUluku-Nuuda ; through Ketoo-vurshu, as Vunkshoo, and through Kooroo-vurshn, uii- 

* A coinnioiit by l.ukshmee'Dasii adds, that the river JUiuboo, after cncircliDg SuomC'roo, enters the 
earth at the foot of the tree from wliicli it issues. 
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der the name of Bliddra. If jiny one, though overwhelmed with sin, hear the name 
of Gniiga, or dt sire, hehold, or touch this goddess, or bathe in her stream, lastc of her 
waters, pronounce lit i name, call her to recoycetion, or extol her, he inslantU becomes 
holv ; and lie wiio is pKKceding towards Giinga, by that act enables his ancestors to 
overcome the iiiessciigers of Vumii, and to ascend to the heaven of the gods.* 

Bharut i-viiislih has nine divisions, Oindro, Kiiberoo, Tamrnpnniii, Gi.bhusiee, Koo- 
niarika, Nagnneini, Sdinyu, Varooii i, anti Gan lliiirvii. Of these divisions Kooniaiika 
is ocenpit tl i»> who regard the distinetknis ol casi ; llie other eiglit divisions arc 

peopled Mith the ij.ii<)b]e who disregard east. Bharuiri-vhrshit likewise; contains seven 
mountains, Mniieiulrn, ^liooktije, Mnlnvii, Hikshuku, Pance-palru, Siiliyn, and Vindyii. 

To lilt- xniili of lli( e<|iiaU>i is Bliobiiokii ; tt>lht‘ north of which is Bhoovu-lokri, and 
farther iioith Swuilokii, oi St»onieroo, a resi'.ieiiee on winch is bestowed as the reward 
of religions merit. Jn tin. air is .NJahnr'' .ai , above which is Jonu-lokii, where a seal 
is ohlaint (i only threneli tin iimst exahed religious merit. J\bo\e ‘he^e is 1 hpu-K>kUj. 
and still lugL'Ci ^nt;s u> !okii. 

When the sun first appears to the iuhabiiaiits of Lunka, it is niid-day at Yfmiu-kotee ^ 
at Siddliee-po 01(7, it is the lunu of sun set, and at liomiikh, iiiifiiiiglil. I'ln quarter in 
which t!ie sun rises, is the east ; and tliC qnailer in winch he sets, the west. It has 
likewise been cleail\ ier. tlalr.t t, that ^oomevoo is siliialt tl exactly at tlie north pole. 
The preuse deteMiiinali<.»ii of the four qiiarttri, can no where be oVilttined so advaiita- 
geoiuiy as at Liiiika. The calculations made from any other spt»t. by uiicertaiu ob- 
servation, are by no means so accurate. To those who are situated at the etiualor, the 
two polar stars appear attached to tlie earth; while all the othei heavenly bodies appear 
to move over their heads in a ciicle like a jhlo jiintin.t To one ad\aiicing northwards 
or south w aids from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the polar stars, appear 
to ascend in the iinnaiiunit. When any one proceeds to a distance from the equator, 

* 'I Ik sliasini.s say, that the munii iit any one connncnces a journey towards (ruiii^a, liU ancestors who 
are. confined h\ \ uinii invisibly uccoiui)U''> him, and enjoy the ctreriiif^s which he daily presents to them 
while itaudiiJif in the water. t A circular uuchiue for raising water. 
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he passes into a certain degree of latitude ; this degree is ascertained by multiplying the 
number of yojomis* which he has moved from the equator by the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 49f)7, the sum ofy-ojunus on the circum- 
ference of the earth. By ascertaining likewise in what degret' any one may be situated, 

( 

he may calculate his distance from the equator by the opposite process. tiie gods 
on mount Soomeroo, and to the usooras on Jiimboo, tlie two polar stars appear as 
though pluct'd above their head-. Hie lieavcnly fiodies appear to tin* nsoorns in tlie 
south to move on tlieii left, uiid to the gods in tin* nortii, to move on their right. 


H lien the sun in its annual course continues for six moiUlis in the northern lieinis> 
pheie, the gods on mount Soomeroo enjoy its rays, of ^vhich tliev are deprived when it 
passes into the soulliern hemisplien*; hence the doctrine that one year of mortals is 
e(pii\alent to a night and a day of the gods. 'The pooranns, to remove obslach s to 
the perforiuauce of religious duties, have altered the commencement both ol tin- night 
and the day of the gods, b> about tlinre monllis.i' 


The piirees n^side ah(»ve the moon, and enjoy its deligiitful rays ascending from be- 
neath. 'Tlie new moon, wlu ii tin* siin is abo\e tlieir heads, consiitultjs their mid-day. 
The full moon is liieir midmglil, and tlie first a,Md ihiul qiiai iersof the moon, their morn- 
ing and evening twilight.;}, linniilia, thnuigli his amazing distance ir om the earth, conti- 
nually beholds the sun till the grand dissoliilioii of all things. llif rejioses during one 
thousand yoogiis, and continues awake during the other lliousaiid ; hence yoogns are 
equal to a day and a iiiglit of Briiniha. 

Kacli yo.jimti is ef|ual to live miles. 

'Hie sliastrus proliiliil tlie iinestiturc of a bramliun w ith tlie |>i>ita, xiw perforation ofUir oarsj tlx: <lc - 
ilieatioii of poiiil*!, temples, iiiiafijes, tfioves, wells, tS:r. as well as llie iiertorniance ot various othei letipfi- 
oils arts, duriiiir ih-, iiiirlit of tin- ifods. Aeconiins: to the astroiioiniral writer*, the iiipjlit oi the vmii- 
iiiences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the auliiiiinal < quiiio\. lUit the pooranirs i^iMrantly place 
the eonimenee.iiieiit t>f this season on the 'AOlli Asharliu, a^th Jiil> j and eonliinie. it to the 1st Mai^hu (I2fli 
.laiinar\ ). 'fliis error, Iiliaskiir6 endeavourn delicately to eoneeal. 'J'lie yiooranlis abound wirh rhe iiiu>* tla- 
j^raiit asivonoiiiieal and p^eoffrayihical errors. "I’o e<»ver those errors, while they piihlislicd their own luort 
eorreel edleulations the Hindoo astroiioiiiers aserihe the pooranus to another >oo^u. 

i flciiee a luiiur nioiitU is equivalent to a nit;:bt and a day of the pitrccs. 
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The circumference of ihc earth is i{j()7 yojiiiius, and its diameter 1581 yojnnns, (24 

I 

fingsluYs.* I'lie siipeificial content of the globe is llierefore 7,t^5..),051 YojCina.s, obtained 
by midtiplying the number of yojumis on its circurnhurnee by the number which com- 
pose its diameter. J'or a proof of tliis, let any one calculate tlic superficial content of 
a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, let him measure the cloth, and he 
will find both products to agree precist ly. "I'he suj)erficial content which J Aillii has 
calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to t‘Xpcrience, My ralcnlations differ 
from his; let the most learned pundits, nidnassed in their judgment, decide between ns. 
I'orif von divide a round ball in1<» two paii>, you will find that a ]>iet c of cloth of equal 
dimensions w Jill tlie llal sniface of tin. se ction will Uv insidlicienl to rover its whole sur- 
face. Ill order tlierefine to l ecoi'cile the poiduct obtaineil by measuring a cloth which 
covers the wh(»h‘ surface, with that uhtained by calculation, I find it necessary to innl- 
♦ijijy the diamelei by the circumlen nce.t 

As men are continually passing liom tiiis terrestrial wscene, tlnnr dissolution is called 
the <Iaily prill .ye, or (l<.slrn(iioii. At tin* ttrmination of a day (»f Ibundia, tln‘ Dramhyii- 
pnilinii t:ike> place, at which period eve ry tiling in tlu*. world po^.^essed of animation is 
ab>oibe(l in Ibninlia. Ibil wlien Ibimiha liiinself is anniliiluled, and when the whole 
cn atioii: js absorbed in llie t'teinal ibiinibn, from whom it proceeded, llie lliiid, calh d 
t!ie prakntiku-prahivn, ensues. At tlie new ciealum, whin all things procecul again from 
jii Miiiled to ev4‘ry <ine is assJi'jK fi his slai;on ir* i.be new creation according to the aeiioiis 
of merit and demerit wliiili \,efe attached to him before the dissolution of all ihinjrs. 
Tlie grand and final destruction, or at} imlikij-piriiny n, is eonfined to the y ogiT\ who af- 
ter having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes acts both of merit and de^ 
merit, obtains liberation from this world, and is absorbed in Bnimhu. 

Ill the uiiivcise are included, the earth, the moimtains, the gods, the dannvus, men, 

* Si\fv uii^stius make one yoiinti. 

t l.ullii :i|>|K .ir«« io liavr iiiaintaiucil, that by multi|>lN iiig; (he diametci iuto itself the sum of the superfi' 
riul content would be obuuued. 
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tlic irrational creation, tlie planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in their 
respective stations . 

Tliosc‘ who are skilled in astronomical calculation have fixed the circumference of the 
celestial sphere at 1,87 l,20G,9‘i0,()0(), 000 yoiuniis. Some maintain, that this is agaiii 
encircled hy another sphere, called the Bi nmliandit-kiitiihn, the measure of which there 
is no necessilv for giving. The pouranikhs, in opposition to this system, only acknow- 
ledge that portion of the creation to exist which is visible to the t;ye. B hatever may 
be their opinion, we ubitle by the decision of those pnndits who arc as intimately ac- 
quainted with the universe, as they would be with an umulukee fruit, which one may place 
in his hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as above, the circumference 
of the celestial sphere, and they mainlain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere w^ould have been esti^i^nuMl accurate in 
any preceding yoogn, we cannot say ; it certainly is a cun eel calculation of the extent of 
the sphere in this yoogii, and to it we adhere. 
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SECTION XLIX. 

Works on the Militari/ Art. 

The Hindoo sages did not poniiit ov^n the mililan art to lotnain tincxamiiiod, and al* 
though lli(‘ir writings on this subject, if still extant, miglit contain little or noth iig which 
could instruct the moderns, vet, as throM Uig some light upon the metliods of making wai 
amongst so ancient a peoph;, they would be very interesting. 

The works im \\w art of war are called Hhuiioor-veihi, from dhunoosh, a bow, and 
vodn, science. None of these works, however, are at present to bt: found among the 
learned men in J5engal, but allii^iions to tin* method of making war are scattered up and 
down in tlie different pooranns, from which the author has selected the following fitets : 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is ^cry certain, that the Hindoo kings led 
theii own arnues to the combat; and that tht‘y werepiepared lor this imporlaiit eniploy- 
incnl b} a military education ; in»r it less c<‘rlain, that iiian\ of llu ,se monarchs were dis- 
tingnislied Un die highest valour aiul military skill. 

In tin* inarch of the army, tin* ensigns were carried in front ; then followed in sncc»‘s- 
-sioii the fool. men, those armed with shield am) speai, llu- bow-men, men armed with 
clubs ami bludgeons, the lioisi*, the waniiirs on eh phants, those m eliaiiols. on cannls, 
on oxen, then again a both of iufau(r\^ the mu^ii lans, the w ater-carriers, :uid lastly, tin* 
stores oil tairriagi's. 

'Flic troops w ere thus arranged : a circle of foot-men siirroimdotl one division contain- 
ing all the different kinds of warriors, in which were inlei spcist d ihariols, with chario- 
leers famous for tiudr prowess. Another division oi the army was loiimd into the 

shape of the binl Gnrooiii ; another into that of a hall moon ; ollu'i s into the forms <d 
the lion or the tyg/'v ; anotliei into a line of single, warriors; anothen* into the form of a 
carriage, or the lily, the inidvinii, a giant, a ghndlinrvii, a ]»ull, &.C. He who died in the 
front of the buUle, was promised lieaven. On commencing llie contest^ each side inlei- 
.^•hanged certain expressions of abuse. 


T t t 
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During an cngaopini'iit, nianv Hifferent modes of warfare were pursued, such as, single 
combat ; chariots engaging with cliariots ; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen m ith fo(»t- 
men, &c. ; fighting without onler ; with various weapons ; in ambuscade ; under invisi- 
l)le forms ; under other sliapes. Arron's w'ere often diseJiarged so rapidly as to fill the 
ail with lliein, and to cause one arrow- to dii\e foiAvard another. After the men be- 
longing to the opposing circles liad beam dc^tioyed or dispersed, the central cliariole«Ts 
engaged, w lu!n the archer^ tirs! sought to piei ie the horses, or tlie chaiioleer, or to cut 
the bow-strings, or to pierce tin* dag at tlo top of the chariot. 

l^»r the protection of one <'hariot, a thousand elejihants are said to have lieen em- 
|>ioH‘d ; for that of eaeh t lephant, one hundred hoi semen ; of each horseman, ten bow - 
men of eaeli bow -man, ten soldiers with swonl and sliii Id : of each foot-soldier, three 
:>t]iers, oin on each side and one behind. 

It ‘tio contrary to the laws ol war to smite a wainoi oven onu; by another; ru 
who h;i'l Inrned his baek, or wlio wu.^ ruiiniiig awMv , or oin* fearful ; or he who liaci 
asked 1 'mi . oi he who had ilecllned further figliting ; or one unarmed ; oi a *^ 11 ] 

gle ehariotri i t'.ad ahnie survived in the ingagemenl ; or one deranged; or female^, 
children, vy old nvw. 

Tin* llnnloo war chariots, niadi* ol gold, silver, non, or wood, and onianienU’d v. jI'l 
various devices, had oiie,'^ two, or even a liiiiidreil wheels, Soiin* of ih.em conlMiutt 
as many as a hiuidred aparlinrnts : ihe> tapered upwards in the f(»rin oi a sle<*ple, lUi 
whudi were jilaeed ilags, cows' lulls, and bells. On these iiags were painted the bini 
(■iirooiu, or Slii\ ir.s bull, lluuoonian, the kovidarii,*!' the lion, the muLiiru, aii.sh, a sei- 
jieiit, an aliiis’-dish, seven palm trees, hghliiiiig, or a tyger. 

1 iie Hindoo soldier wore a turban, u girdle for the loins, a pair of sliort brereiieij, a 
piece of leather round the loins, from wiiicli were suspended a iiumbei of simdl bells. 

1 lieii touts of mail, made of wire or leather, arc said to have been impenetrable. 

• I lie eliai'iot. ol Sootnu, rtln? sun) is rt pi eseiiteii as liaviriju: hut one wheel. t nauliiiiia, several 

^j?ecies. This was lh«j tlat; useU hy the llIiiUuo kings of the race of the suu. 
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Sonu' coinbiilaiits wmv. IjiinousJ’or ilischar^iiijx arrows vnry rapidly or lo a vast distance, 
or V. ill I a torce sutliciciit to picrcc a mountain. Others were said to possess a stroui; 
and never-failing grasp; or to bo abh* to use* the bow either with the right or the lefi 
haini. Honours were r.onferred on those who never turned flu^ir bark in an engagement , 
wlio nianif(\sted a contempt of death, who despi.st'd f;itigne as well as tlui most formi- 
liable enemies, who had been found invincible in e\erv '-rimbat, oi had displayed aeon- 
rage which increased like the glory of the suii adiiuirmg to im;ridiaii splendour. 

ile who eiigagial in single combat was ealh‘d Urdlih-riilee; lie who rombaled with 
iiuiuireds <»f chariots was called a liiiti'e, with thousands, an Utee-iiitee, with fen thou- 
sands, a JMuha-iiitiie j while the cliariofecu- who overcame footmen, wresth'is, spenr-num, 
Ijiudgeoii-ineii, ik.e. was called Riif ’hn-yooUipu-yootnpu. 

The following were consitiered as evil omens on gt>ing lo war: a storm at the roiii- 
iiieiicemenl of the Ilian h , an earthquake; rla* iiiiphoitr uis o| wm diaqiping from tlie hands 
of the soldiii.s, NuhuM^ passimr o\(i t!j«* • no, and making a senaming nois(‘ ; llie ra\.s 
aiounii tin .-mi liei oining j“d ; ti»» mooii 'i appi ariiig us small as a star before an en- 
gagemt'iit , a <iane, a iiawk. or a vulture seen walking m‘ar tlie army; tlu howling <>1 
shakal.s ; the descent of a Miltnre on ilu' Hag of a chariot ; tin' falling of a i.hmnl(*rboll, 
or tire from heaven ; tl ukiicss tilling the four quarlcis of tin* lieavens ; the pa^suot of 
a cow, oi a <lc<‘r, or a biandiuii, on the left of the army, or til' a shakal on its i* Itf ; 
the eaiTsiiig to the fd th<' aiiny 'a corpse oi a pan t>l water, the ialiing oi blof»d 

f'oin the clouds ; the --'j) t »)f a n uiah* beggar, wilii dishevelled haii , tliessed in veil, 
in tilt' front of the army ; the starling of the flesh on the lelJ side of the commainicr in 
chief; the wet jiiiig, or turning back oi the liorst's, when urged forward , dreadlul thun- 
der wlieii the skv was calm , the clouds appearing retl, ^Cc. 

In thest t arlv agt s, tlie bow was the principal instrumenl of wai ^ and inan e much is 
s;ud of it ill llic liislorv of the lliiiduf> wars : and, as every thing described by the poets 
nmsl hnvt‘ a divine origin, therefore — from one bamboo the god Brumha made three 
difierent bows; from the end iieaiest the roots he formed that called Pinaku, which In 
gave to Shivu ; from the second v»'art of the bamboo, the Kodundu, given to \ isliuoOc 

T t t 2 
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to whom also the Gaiideevii was also presented, but Vii^hnoo gave this bow to Pnrashoo- 
ramu, and lie with itdesiro}cd the kshntriyfis in twenty-onc different engageirienls. It 
afterwards came into the possession of llapiu, oflndrii, and ofUgoona ; the lust ofwhojn 
destroyed with it all the race of Dooryodhijiiu, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deer's horns were called Sharngu; those containing seven joints of 
the bamboo, Saptu-Tani, and lliose made with ivory, Gnjii-Dhiilh. llio bow was three cu< 
bits and a half, or four cubits in length, and the two extrrniities were of the saiin* tliiekn(‘ss : 
Its exctlleiice consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its being impene- 
trable to the point of an arrow, or to the edge of a sword; in its preserving its strength 
after being used for a long time together. Sonic bows v painted at the back, others 
hail small bells fastened to them ; others a chamhrii ;* others w ere set with jewxls, and 
others had small flags aiqieiided to them. Tin* bow'-slrin^s were made of nerve, the 
bark of trees, silk, gold thread, ifcc. '^J'hc bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or 
in cloth r Shiva used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevint iiijurv from the bow-string, two thimbles made of leather or metal w'cre 
worn, the one on tin firs! and the other on the second finder of the right hand ; and to 
prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a k alhern sli'eve, called godha, w as worn on 
the left arm. 

Arrows about two cubits long, were made of rceits, iron, &c. painted with different 
ornauients ; poiiiteil with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the feathers of the 
crane, the osprey, the vulture, or .some other bird : the points of some resembled a half 
moon, others had a single point, and others were of various shapes. Besides the coiii- 
inon bow for arrows, they used a cross-bow to discharge hulli ts. 'J'he bullett discharged 
from the bow of Bliarutii were each (j fOf) peumds in weight : so .says llu- iLiiiiaynnn. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three fourths of the arrow% and was slung 
on the hack by a leatluTu gii'dle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrow’s, some of w liich hud the faculty of rctuniing 
again to the quiver after they had done their office. 


The lull uf the cow of Turtury , 
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A vouth was first instructed in t|ic tnctliod of untying the bow, of anointing it, &c. 
He frequently exercised hinrself by tossing up bis bow and catching it again, and by 
pulling the string of the bow first with one hapd and then with the othei. He was 
taught to be skilful in taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to keep ofl’ 
the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the twang of the bow * A good archer drew 
his bow, at arm’s length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached liis ear, 
before he discharged the arrow. Two or three strings were attached to one bow, lest 
one should break. 

The Jlindoos also fought with clubs, wliich were about the length of both arms, and 
almost the thickness of tlie bod}. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, w as deemed perfect in this art ; and he also was 
conimendtd who held his club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his blows 
rapidly and willi a powerful force*. It was deemed unlawful to strike with the club 
lower than llie navel. 

Among the exen ises w hich fitted men for the toils (»f war, one was WTeslling ; to be 
exjKTt 111 which, it w'as necessary that a person should be able to elude his antagonist 
by pacing round liim in circles ; to walk on his hands, and to pitch over his head. 
He was not to permit his antagonist to throw him on his back, oi h* seize liis foot • 
but he was allow^i^d to kick, to strike with the list, the ojien hand, or the licad. When 
his aulagouisl was about to seize him by the nt ek, llie wrestler was taught to raise his 
shoulders, and permit lus ;ieck to sink down between them. A third jitrson was not 
permitted to interfere with the coiiibalanls. It is said, that a wrestler or a boxer sojiic- 
limes beat all the exlremilics of his antagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore 
him in two. 

* H> tlic hvuijgoi main bows together, llie sbustrus say, enemies have sometimes iailcn senseless to the 
(;:rouud. 
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M'.<’TION K. 

OfU orks on ihi* A;7s, or the Shilpu shastrus^ 

■'J'lio original work, Chulooshu.sliU:(‘-Kula-Nin)U}ii, U\ Vat.^.ivniui, is said to have been 
drawn from tlie original \edn; but neither this work nor an\ other on the arts is to be 
procured ;u Hengal at pn'sent ; though some bagnu.ul.N, said to bt^ taken from tlie sliiU 
pn shaslius, are. found in tlie sinritccs aiul ]u>oianii'.. 

Vai.s:nrinii nietitioiis tlie follow iiig different professions, the origin ol which he ascribes, 
hrsl to i^niniha and next to Vishwuknrma ; the dancer, the singei, the ehariolt^er, the 
musician, the nimbler, the elephant driver, the diver, the goldMUith, ihi^ blacksiinlh, 
die coppeisnutli, the joiner, tlu^ brieklaver, the shoe-maker, liie \v<a\t‘i, tiie liixloi, the 
mat-maker, the wasliennaii, the d\er, the farinei, tht si isant who rr«(>- the l>od\ t>i 
master,^ tlie conferlionei, tlie milkman, the wili li, tht sj)v, Iht gaim sUi, tiu pii\^:< i;m, 
tht‘ prostitute, the thief, tlie juggler, tlie iiiimiek, the eoi.diic tor ol u sii\;i)s, | tIu dit. s- 
scr,.}; the wavriov, tin' archer, the teacher ol iiionke\ s, hears, SLe. the shake -eatelier, 
the je\velh*r, lh<‘ tliatelier, the mason, tlu‘ dislilh i, the baskt 1-inakei , the oil-man, the 
huntei, the iisherniaii, the me^svaigt*!', tin* e«)<.>k, llit beam ol bunhiis, tin- gardener, 
the sword-iiiaii, he who ljie> ijir <n?alilits of Ciiiug^, . \ alsuiim also nieiilions tht. 

arts of making nccklare.s, sludl oiiiamehls, picture^, <;arlhrn-w art', foils, boats, o< dig- 
ging wells, pods, 

Sfinie insli iietioijs respecliiig liasbandrt are fouiitl in lheJyotish-Saru-SniigrijijfT,an(! 
the Tit’hee-'l'iUw u, which are eonmiimicuted to those farmers who inquire of the biam- 
Ikiiis who ha\e studied lliese works. 

Ill the at <wunt of the easts in the sneeeeding volume will be found manv particulars 
respeeling the arts, to which the author begs to refer tlie reader. 

* TIk' \,yu\\ \> rubbfcil by such pcrHoiiii to product: a pUasuiit .scusatioii which gcucrally couipu'?«is the 

to "U'cp. 

t 111 scripturt- laiisrud”;!*, “ Uie niter of the feast." John ii. 9. 

* A person employed in dresbini; dancers, players, images, &.c. 
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SECTION El. 

Oj ihc Siingskritu Grammars, ( Vyakiirunu.) 

» 

Thc.sc p;r;»nimars nr»‘ very nuTneroiis, and n fled the Jiighcst eudit on the iiigciiuify of 
their authors. Indeed, in philology the lliiid<H)s liave perhaps excelled both tin* ancients 
and the moderns. Tlie first Sungskrith grammar, called Mi^hL^‘ili^v^ilii, is rabulously 
attrilmled to tlie god Shivtj; another called the Oindiit, to Indru, and the Cliandru to 
Cliuiidin. The giammai of J\initi(c is lu‘M in the highest i'>iinialion hy the Hindoos 
geiieralh, whih tlie .Moogdhiiliodliu stands lowest, ihongli peihaps ver\ iiiijiisilv. 

'riie Moogdhuhodhii ma\ he >eh cted a> a speciim ii of other grammars: It consists of 
more than i ie\en hundred short lJule< termed shobtriis, wrought up to the highest degree 
of f’onciseness ; tlie greater pari whit h con>ist onl\ of one line, and some of not more 
than iom or five svlliddes, wliit h are h»iIow< d h. a comment termed A'ritce. This gram- 
!nar contains, lirst. what is (’ailed Siiiidlu'i', vi/. the i^erinuta’tion of Tetters. Secondiv, 
>lnil)(iu, M/ »^<.»’'nds : this iiK'Indes sidistantives, adjectives, pronouns, luul jvarticiples, be* 
■ninin, wiili a dcfinilioii of grammatical terms, throwing all those parts (d speech loge- 

ih( r, and treating ol their di*eleiision> as iIk-v end in the dilTerent letters heginiiing with 

• 

liic vowels. Tiiirdlv, Dhatoos, or Ibuits : this M'ctioii, like all the others, begins wdlli a 
dermiti(ni of terms ; go(’s throngdi t('n difleMMit cojijngatioiis, and then treat'* ofcaitsal, op- 
tative, and freqneiitat ive verlis, which, tin neh deiiv(*(i liom the oth(‘r dhatoos. arc reekon- 
e(^ separate Noinnud \ c-rh'*, or verbs forim d from s\d>slaiilivt‘s, adjeelives, oi 

Ollier words, are inciiuled in tins division. Then hdlow observatams on the active and 
middle voice, eoneiiuliiig with directions res[)ecliiig iht tenses, as used with various coii- 
jimetions. lunirtlily, Kritb, or the formation of substantives, adjectives, participles, &c. 
from dliatoos. Tin* last divisiem includes Streclyu, c»r rules lor tlie feminine gender; 
Sumasu, or nde.s for ioiiijioinid words; Ivarnku, or rules foi the svntax of nouns, as 
governed of words in a.senteme, and 'rudhitfi, or the formation of patroniinics, gentiles, 
ahstiaet and concrete iioims, i^c. 


In the west c‘f ijeugal the Siiiigks! plu-Sarii is chiefly studied . m the mullaud part**, the 
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.M Dojidhiibodhu, aiiil ill llu‘ easloni llie Kiilapn. Tlici^ Siiriiswritii is also in high estimati- 
on; and in some parts, the Soopudinu grammur Is .stiniied by a lew. 

The price of written cojiics of the Moogdhhliodhn, if written with care, is about tliree 
roopees. Inferior copies art* sold at one roopee and a half- 

SKCTION Ml. 

Grammars siiU extant. 

The Paiiincc, by Paniiiee. — The Paninec-SSolru-Bliashwii-Vartikii, by Katyayuno. 
— The Paninee-Sootrn-Vai tiku, by Kashika-Dasu. — The Paninre-Sootru-Bhashyit, by 

Uuuntu-Devu. — The Swiiru-Munjmee. The Chnndiika, by Uainu-Shhmiacharyn. — 

The Padh-Chuudrika.— The Suldhanlu-Chuiidrika, by Hainasliiiiiiiiiehary n.— I'he Vya- 
kuninn^Pnd.i-Manjiiree, by II urn- Dhltu-Mishru. — 'The V\ akrirnmj- l/ighoo-Vriitee. — 
I'he Viih idvoiyaknruiiu-Bhobshnnii, by Hhree-Dwkshilh.—'J'lu* VOiyakurnnu-Iiliuo- 
shuiiu,bY ditto . — A coiniiient on ditto, by Prnsudu. — 'Fhe Swiiiu-Voidikt^-Priikiiya, by 
Sliakfitayuiui. — 'The Oonadee, by Bhwinn-Senacliarvn. — The li- Bodhinee, by Ka- 

shika-l — The Dhat()(i-Pnidwpu-M()ilrevn, by IMitraehaiyn, — Tlic l^hatoo-J^at’hu, 
by Paiiinee. — The Cjjnh-Put’h'\ by Bhrdhnmanh-OopadhyaYh. — I'lie Prukrisa-Kou- 
inood^, by Krishnij-Piiiiditu. — The Prnkrfy;i-Vyakh\a, by ditto. — The Pi usadu-Kou- 
inood^. — l"lie Mnnorunia^ by Bhullojt^-O^kshitu . — A eoniineni on ditto, by Kiiina- 
]Nat’hu. — The VrihriUShubdendoo-Shekhrira, by Iliireijjee-Owk.shiln. — A eomincnt on 
ditto, called die Cliidiist’liee-Mala, by iialumri-Blinttii. — The L<nghoo-Shubdendoo-Slie- 
khiiru, by Nagojw-Bhiittn. — The Pnribliasheiidoo-Shekhnrii, by ditto. — "J'lie Mniijob" 
sha, by ditto. — The MunjdDsha-Vyakhya-Knla, by Balainii-Bhiittn. — The Pnribliuslia- 
A’riuec, by ^iagojee-BliiUlu. — The Piiribhushendou-Sliekuni-'r^ka. — A coniinent uir 
ditto, by Koiyntn.- -All account of this coiiiiiieiit, by NagojS;-Hhnttn. — A coniinent on 
llu; Piiribliasha, entitled J^uiibhasliarlMin^Siiiigrrihu-Vyakhya-Cliiiiidrika. — The Kou- 
stnobhii, bv Btintlojee-Deekshilii. — A euiiniient on ditto, entitled Prubha, by Baluina- 
Bhhitu. — Idle JJliashyu-Priid^'pii-V iviirunu, by Waruyiiiiu-Bliuttn. — 'llie Vyakbya-l^iu- 
d^pn, by Nag(»j’ie-Bhnirh. — 'J’he Kouinood^, by Bhultojce-Deeksiiitn. — I'Jie Liiglioo- 
Koumood^, by ditto. — Tlie Mudhyu-lvoiiiiioodi^, by Bhiirndwajh. — The Saifi-Kou- 
moodee, by Shr^ Dhurd-Dund^. — 'rhe Sliubdu-Uutnu, by lluree-Bhuttd. — The Bhuo- 
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shnna-Saru-Dorponn, by Hnree-IJliLitta. — A comment on the Voiyakfironu-BhooshSnS. 
— The Laghoo-Bhoosl onii, by Koondn-BhuUa.— A part of the Pruk€ema-Prnkash6, by 
Ilelarajii. — The Gonn-Rulnn- Mnhodridhee, by.Vardhiinianii-Oopadhyaya. — A comment 
on ditto, by ditto. — ^Tiie Saru-Sfingrfihn. — The Gnapuka-Vrdee. — ^The Bhasha-Vrittec, 
by Poorooskottiima. — A comment on ditto, by Srishtee-Dhuru. — Hie Dhatoo-Gonn* 
Nirnttyn, by GopSi-CliuiidiTi. — The Dhatoo-Prudeepu, by Moitiuyu-llnksliitn. — The 
Dhatoo-Prukasha, by Balurama-Puiichanunn. — The Prubodlin-Piukashn, by ditlu. — A 
comment on ditto, by ditto. — The Proiirliii-Manoi-nma, by Bliultojee-Deeksliilu. — Tlie 
VriUee-Suiigriihfi, by Nagojee-Bliuttii. — The Lrighoo-Shnbdu-Krjtnn, by ditto. — The 
Shubdri-Rutiiii-Teeka, by iJalumu-Bhhttn. — The Gunn-Sdnioohu. — I'iu Pfiribliasha, by 
Seeiu-Devn. — The Ivashukritsiin, by Kashnkritsnu. — Th(‘ Pisulee, by Pishl^. — 11ie 
Slialsnlayiinu, by ShakfUaynnu. — Koolfininashii, by Joineiidru. — The Ruvee-llii- 
husyn, by llnlayoodhn. 

The Kulapf], by Survvuvnnnacharvii. — An enlargoniont of ditto, by Doorgri-Siiigha. 
— Anotlier, by l^oondnrer»kak.slni. — 'J'lie Kiilapn-Chiirknreetii-ltuluisyii. — Tlie K'llapii- 
Dhatoo-Sadnnri-Slinbdaninvn.- -The Knla]>r)-J^urishislilii-'l'eeka, by Ranai'Chhiidiu.. 
Chnkrnviiitiee, -A ditto, by (iop^e-Nat’iin. — The Kaluntru-Pdnjika, by Tnlochuun- 
X)asn. — Kat nitiTj- Viiltee, by VniNi-Hoochce. 

The Saniswriln, by Uiioolihobtce-Swuidopudiaryu. — Aconimcnt on ditto. — Another, 
called Poonjiuaju, by Pi>oiiiLrajri. 

Snngksliiptn-Sarn, by Kraiiindeeshwoin. — A comment on ditro, by Goyee-Chiiiidru. 
— Another by 1 1 uj ee-Ramfi. — Sniigksliipin-Sarn-Siiiiipul. 

The Moogdliiib >dlni,* by Vop VDcvii. — A conuneiit on ditto, called SlihbdiVDeepika, 
by Goviiuli-Ramn. — Others, by Blna itii-Mnllikri, by Sliree-VTillhblih, by Devee-IIasn, 
by Mndhoo-Sdbdhunn, by Vidya-Nivasn, by Ramri-Turkku-Vagwsliu, and by Ra- 
manunda-Kasheesliwnru. — The Moogdhubodlia-Phrishishtn, by ditto. — I'be Kuvee-Kul- 
pri-Droomn, by X'opu-Devii. — A coianient on ditto, by ditto, an(* another by Ramu* 
Nyayalimkarii. — The Dhatoo-Teeka, by Vopn- Devil. — A work under the same name 
by Doorga-Dasii. 

The NovyH-V^yakurrmfi, by Mndiinn-Pniichannnii. — Tho Bhooriprnyogn, by Kevuln.' 

* An edition of tliis work, containing 311 pages, rjnm. has been printed at the Scraraporc press. 

" U u a 
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Ilamn-Punchannnu.'^ — The RoTjpii-Malu. — The lihavu-Singhii-Piukriya. — Tin? Soo- 
pndmn, by Pudiiiu-Nabhii. — A comment on ditt<», by Viblmoo-Miahrii. — The Dhroo- 
tubodhii^ by Bhiiniln Mnllikii. — Tlie Saraval^, by KrishnriA'uiidopadliyayii. — Tlie Ka- 
rika-Hnlw, by Krisiinu-Mishiu. — The Soobodliinoe, by ditto. — The Sheegi ii-Bodhu, 
by Bill u ram ii-Pinirh aiinnh . — Th e M iih wblifit te*i‘ > h Mohee-Bhiillh. — Tlie lloimu-^^a- 
kuriiiiu. — Tlie Rutnii-Mala. — Tlic Shiibdn-'rattwfi. — The Cjiianamriln.- Piakrilu- 
Kulputuroo, by RannVTiirku-X ag^shii. — Tlie Shubdu-Bodn- l^rnkashu, by (biiigesliopa* 
dhyayh. — The Doorglihtii-Tipnnee, by ditto. T he Karakh-Cluikni. — TTu* Viisoo-Dha- 

too-Karika. — Tlie Slioivn-V'y akiirunu. — The Liikaru-\ adii. The Nirooktu. Thfi 

Sliikslia. 

i/i the Prahritu language. The Prakrito-LaiikeblnvuiU; by Luiikci>huurrj. 


SECTION IJTI. 

Of the Satigbkritu Dictionaries, ( Kosha ), 

These ^V()lks also do the highest credit to the Jlindoo learned men, and jirove how 
highly tlie Snngskriui vNa^ cultivated in former periods. Th(‘y are written in v«‘rse, A\iih 
the meanings interspersed by tin supply of other wonls. This inlennixlme of tlie text 
willi explanations renders a pu tty eoncct tnou ledge of the Siingskritu necessarv, in 
order to distinguish ihtr original words fjom those gi\cm to aseerlain the meaning. 


Umiiro-Singhn has divided his dictionary into eighteen chapters, and arranged all hi> 
words under the following heads ; heaven, palalu, earth, towns, mountains, forests and 
medical plants, animals, man, bramhnns, kshutriyus, voi.shyuy, shoudrus, epithets of per- 
.^ons- c|ualities of things, niiseellaneous, homonymous, words ending in diftVrenl letters, 
iiideeiinubles, and remarks on the genders. TTiis arrange iiienl is attended \Mlh this 
advantage, that such a ilictioiiary becomes useful as a scientific work, as viell as a voca- 
bula-rv. 

^ t'foii: kevulu. only, and Raniti ; wliiirli means (expressive of a strong religious altaelimeiitj Only 
Ramil,” or Nonv Imi Uainii.’' l^diieliaiiuiiu is merely a lilk*. This person's name will be found in paire 400 > 
us the aiilhor of an u.?ivv>nuimcal work. 
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Tl:<' uork of Unuirn-Siii^liu^ is almost universally consulted in Bengal, and the ad- 
joining provinces; but die other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in particular 
cases, evtm Mliere tliey are possessed. A greift number of comments have been written 
on this work, among which are the Pudu;Chundrika, the Vvakhva-Roodrii, the V\akh\ a- 
Prudeepu, the Moogdliiibodhina*, the Saru-Soondhrii, the Piidarl’hii-lvoumoodce, the 
Trikandu-A'iveku, and four olluTS by N^hVKunt'hii, IJiimu-Turku-X ageeshn, Bhurfitu- 
Mulliko, and Rayfi-Mookootu. Tlie comments explain the words of the original text ; 
give the grammatical rules for the words, and authorities iiom other works for llic mean- 
ings which the) afllx. 


SEI TION LIV. 


/)/ fionaries still extant. 

The Medinee, by Mediuee- — The niitmV' .ala, bv Hillavoodbii — The Iloinui, b\ lie- 
mii-Chiindru.'- Idie "l"rikand;i-Slicsliu, bv l\KH()osbnttiimu. — The \ ishwu-Pi Qkashu, hy 
Mnheshwnrh.— rin IJmiiiu-Koshn, bv Umuru-Snigliu. — I’lie llaravulee, by IVioroosbol- 

V* \J \J 

tmnu.— The Uiunru-Mata, In Ujnvu.— 'Fbe Unuiiu-tntvvii, by Vadiusputee. — The Vnr- 
luulivdiiiiiu, li\ ()otpnliu6e.--The Unadet‘ Koshti, by Hoodru. — Tiie Bliagoon e.~Th»‘ 
Hubliusii. 'File Uroonu-Duttn, by llopalilu. — The lluddu-Cliiimlni, by Shoobhaiikn. 
— Tlie DwiioopiVKoMliii, by \ vaiee. — J'bc Slmbdn-Mala, In Jiila-DInni. — Fbe Shiib- 
dii-Riitna-A'iilei', bv Kkak liiaS-Kodni. - The Bli(7oree-Priiyogu. — The Drivyabhidha- 
nu. — ITe Simbdii-Chiindrika. — "Fin* Minitrabliidbauh. — The Shhbdaninvu, by Soobboo- 
lee.— The SlnihdiVMiihodadhce, by Diiiidee. — T1h‘ ^'ad^lv^. — The Dhnriinee. 

^Umriru-Sin;;liui.s<iH>pos«Hlloliav(‘livi‘iliiillu» rrijjn of Vikruinuiiitvn, abool riirln InnoliTil anil twi'iny- 
four >rjii.s a^o* lie roiiipiloil his <hi lionary from several oth<‘ri>. A vorv t \<‘clli‘nt oilition ol’ ihr t 'murii- 
KinhiifWith an r.iiijlish Intn piTtntion and \nnotalions, has iiccn piihli'dird ))> H. 'f l’o]ol)rookr, Ksq. and 
printi'd ai liie pri'Ns ol the Srraiii|fori' Society of Mis^ioiuuh's. A vvriltcii copy of the I muru-Koshn sells 
/or throe loopeos : it eoiiluiiis about one himdred leaves. 

U u u 2 
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SECTION LV. 

* 

Of Trayislations from the Sangskritu, and zi orks written in the dialects of India, 

a 

Translations from llie Snngskritii arc not numerous, compared with the vast multi- 
tude of works to be found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : the brain- 
liinical s) stem denies learning to uU but braiiihniis, and this order of men entertains the 
most perfect (rontcm])t for every thing wriltcii in the \eriiacular tongues. Still, how- 
ever it has been found necessary to meet the public taste, and to gi^e imitations of some 
of the iiiosl popular works in the dialects derived from this, the language of the 
GO ns. Some persons have supposed, that the popular language of India is the llin- 
doost’han^, but so far from this being the case, the IJindoost'liaiiee is no where the 
language of a single village of Hindoos throughout the whole of llindoosl’luiun, but every 
Hindoo dialect is derived from the Siiiigskritii. We might go still farther, and sa\, that 
not a single Hindoo, amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks the Hindoost’han^ as 
his mother tongue ; it is only used amongst those Hindoos who have b(;eii or are con- 
nected with Mns .liiiaiis or Ihiropeans. The author has obtained a list of popular works 
in some of the dialects of India drawn from the Smigskrilu, or written at once in those 
dialects, and here he begs leave l<» dose thif chapter, on the Literatun* of the Hindoos, 
and with it the present volume : 

In Bengalee . — The Chiiiidee, by Krivce-Kunknnu, a bramhiin, a work relating to the 
wars of Doorga with the giants. 1 hese verses are. recited for eight da}s together at 
some of the Hindoo festivals. — Tlie New Chuiidee, and the Ramayunn, by llamaiihiidu- 
I'eert’hu-Swainee. 

A poetical version of the Rumnyhnu, by Krittee-Vasu. l^ citatiuns of ibis work at 
the bouses of the Hindoos sometimes continue for several days, w lieii two or three hun- 
dred persons assemble each day. 

1 he Miihahharntn, by Kusli^-Dasn, a shoodru, is in the houses of great numbers, 
who read it ut their leisure. 

J be Muiiiisa-^1 rnigiilu, by Kslieiiianniida, a shoodru ; a work respecting the goddess 
Monosa, at whose festival the coiiUnits are sung. 
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The Vishalakshee, by Mookoondu, a bramliiin, is a work in verso on the wars of the 
goddess of this tiaine^ form of Doorga, which is sung at festivalS| at the holy places^ 
and by individuals. » 

The Shlvn-Oann, by Rameshwurn, a poetical work on the adventures of Shivu as a 
mendicant, sung at festival.^, &.c. 

The Sntyn-Narayinifi, a sloiy by Shnnkuracharyn, a hramhun, relative to a god known 
among the Jliiuioos by the name of Sutya-Naraynnii, and amongst the M^.siilnians by 
the name of Siityu-p^rri. 

The Dhurmu-Cjiami, by V'iinnri-jL'jkshmhnii and GJhunn-llaniii. This is a story in 
verse res pet ting Laoo-Seiin, a person \\ho, through the power of Yiima, (death) is said to 
have caused the sun to arisi* in (he west. The sunyasees sing these verses at the festi- 
vals of Dhhrmu (\nmii), as do als*' lepers and others, who make vows to this god. 

llie Kiishnn-Mhnguln, by Madmii, a poem on the revels of Krishna and the milk 
maids, sung at the festivals of Krishna, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

'I'he (jovintlu-Mnugiilii, by lluree-Dasn. a \oiraget, a story in verse respecting Hu- 
rce, or Krishnii. 

The Kalika-Miinguhi, by Krisliini>]{aiiih, a shoodrn, and Knvee-Vollubh’i, a brandiun r 
a story respecting the goddess Kalce, to wliieli is attached an indceenl though exceeding- 
ly popnlar story respecting SooiidiiiUja person who obtaineil in marriage, in an extras)!’- 
diiiary niaimer, the daughter of Veeru-Singhu, the raja of Ibndwan. I'liis song is sung 
on the last of the eight days (rather nights) oeeii[>ied in llie n^cilations of the Kalika- 
Muiighiu. 

The Uj»irida-Mungril:i, by lihariitn-Cliuiidru-Uayn, a work respecting the goddess 

\j 

Unnh-Poonia. 

The Piiuchaiieiiri-Gwtri, by Uyodhya-Ranin, a shoudni, a work in praise of Puiiclia- 
iinnu, Dukshinu-Rayn, Sh”sht’h^, Makhalh, &e. 

The Gonga-Blinktee-Ti.ruiigiiiw, by Doorga-Prusadu : a poem relative to Guiiga. 

The Devee- NrahatmviVClumdrika, by Ubhuyn-Cluirnnii : a story relative to Doorga in 
the form of Muha-Maya.— Kalee-lv^rUhnn, by Ranui-Prusadri, a shoodrii : a similar 
work. — lUifivanee, by Hooiga-Ram ,a similai story. 

'i he Krislmfi-K^rtr.nii, by GoMiido-Dasii and V’idya-Piilec. 

The Choitnnyn-Mmiguln, by L >ihunri, a '.oishuuvu : the liislory of the god Choilunyii 
ill verse. — Pushuiidu-Dolunh, by Radiia-Mudhevh, a voishauvu : a work in fa\ourof the 
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voislmuvhs. — Choitrinyri-Churitainritn, by Krislinn-Oasn, a voishtiavn, a work in de- 
fence of Clioitrinyu, partly in Siiiigskrlln and partly in Bengalee. — Voishiiuva-Vuiiduna, 
by Doivukee-NniicJniiri, a voisliiiuvn. — Clioitniun-Bliagrivulii, by Vriiida-Vimri-Dasii, a 
voishiinvii. — M niin-SliiLsliya^ by NoroUtimn, a voLsliiinvu. — Busnmn^u-Kfilika, by Suiia- 
tniiii, a voislinuvu : on faith in Kribhiiu. — J*iemn-Bhuktec-Chuiuhika, by T’hakooru- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories are in v<‘rsr, of diffeivnt metres. Single verses are frequently 
quoted in conversation, and the stories they contain arc almost universally kno\Mi a- 
inong tlie Hindoos. 

In the language nf MiChila, or TIrhoot. — The 1 lnree-..VMngshn,by Bhomnnii-Kuvre. — . 
The llookniinee- Huriiiin, by Vidya-Butee. — The f)osli;nlirirniin, by ditto. — The Muhe- 
shh-Vanee, by ditto. — The Vishnoo-Pikln, l»y ditto. — The Kiishnii-Chiirilrn, hy ditto. 

In the Tclingii language.- The Rumayiinn, liv Bhfivn-Bhodti^e. — The Bhagavutn, hy 
Uundee,--Thc Bliarntii, by Alasaiue-P^ad.ain, Th<‘ Kagiinvii-Pandnvet*} n, by Shini- 
knrn. — 'Phe Bhuvanee-Purinnyu, by Bhnvu-Bhoolee.— The Mhnoo-Churitrn, by Alasa- 
nce-Pyadnnri. — Tin* Padha-Madhhvh-Suinvadri. — The Kiralarjooneeyn, by Alasiineti- 
P^adrinii.— The Hookmiiiee-Pui iiinvn.- Tlie S^>ob!n‘idra'Piii iiriyh. -The Nnlodrj\r],-' > 
'^rhe 1 lin ish-Chniidni-Nnlukii. — I he Parijato. -Tht M > hR?-K;j\\inu-< ihni ill by Lus- 
kiisum^. — Tin* Sharriiigri-Dhurn-Churiii j, by X :ig hina. — TIu Rookinangrnlii Churit ij. 
— T'Ik' ITtnioomhnlh-Vijmu, by ditto. 

In the Uinflec. — I'lu Painayunn, by Toolu^^-Dasri. — The Raniii-Cliniuh ika, hy Kf:- 
vec-Piiya. — Mlie Vignain-fj^ta, and tin linsiku-Priya, by Keshuvn-Dasu. — M'he llusa- 
rajn, by Miitee-liamu. — Tlie Jlhaghvinn, by Bhoo-Pulce. — 'Phe Shdeiu-Sagurri, by 
Sliooin-Dasn. — "J"he Phadihilee-Prrika.shri, by Shook u-Dcvu. — The Kuyee-Koolu-Kfni- 
Phabhariinii, by Chintamnnee. — The lhjiri-l>hhdin-Chetun»p, by Bnlh-Bhudin. — The 
Xiikhu-Shikha, and the Ushtu-^'anv''/, by DcMl-Uajii. — The Saptii-Sliutee, by X’iharec- 
Dasu. — Singhasanu-Vutrisiiee. — Tlie \ etaUi-Pnchishw. 


Jn the T ruju-Bhanha . — Respecting this dialect, a geiiileinan of Lucknow lliiis wrote 
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to the author on the )3th of Aufuist, 18 17 : There are hi the Briijn-Bhasha two Gee- 
tas, one or two Raina\hnu>, tin Bha'^uviitn, anil several b^ioks eontuiiiing stories, (Iti- 

hash), all ot which art* eomiiioiily read hy thi;niative soldier^, and 1 believe by the iuha* 

% 

bitaiits of this part of the country generally.” 

» 

In fite Marhattu . — The Rookmiiiee-Sw Tiyhuibrini. — The Paiuirivh-PrlUaph. — The 
1 lnree-\ ij iyh. — Shivn-Ltvlainntti. — 'Tiie SouduimVChiirilrii. — The Pooi viiiiee, by 
Dainojee-i^unl’hh. — '^J'lie Sliravuiia-P^rvGiiee, by ditto. — The Pandot )-Raiigu-Ma- 
hatinyn. — 'rhe Uhec-Raviaiii. — The G^ta, by Kaniu-Dasii. — 'I'he Maiiusii-Leela^ by 
RaiinVDa.s“j. 

In the (Jia/trl of — The Rainii-Jonmn^ b\ Too)iisee-Dasu, 

In the Ootkidn, ot dialect in Orissa, — T'lie Biiag»iM"il!i, b\ Jngaiinat*hu-Dash. — 
I'lie Muhabharuth, by Sarrda-J)a.su. — 'I’he RiiexaNnun.— I'he Itiliash, b} Pishiioo-Dasn. 
— The Geetii-Govindn, by Dhurinu e-Diihiu. — Tlie Gecta, the Kai tiku-Mahatinyh, and 
the Uhsii-Knlloln in lvrishmnDa'‘ri. — The Kauchimu-J .iila. — ^Fhe Ooddhiua-Choulri- 
sha. -'riu G<koiKlicha-\ iihyii ; llie llun^su-Doulib tlic Lukshniw-Vilashn, the DhunV 
lue-Diiiirh. 

hi the Asarn^ — Th«* M jliahharutii. ov Cuunfu-Krindiih e.— The (jeeta, by ditto. — A 
jiait of thi ShiSe*Bhaj:h\nM t." -ho '"■'hroe-Bhagiivnin, b\ Shunkuru. — A po- 

j)u!ar poetical ai)riiij.Tfneiii 'ic.* bv ilitt<», — I he Burfi-Geelu, b^ ditto. — IhePrtisfiii- 
gn, )>\ tiilto. — Tlie Li^la-Mahi^ In ditto. — The Kaiin-Klioa, In ditto. — The Ghosha, by 
Madhiivii.- '^I'he Kabka-pooianii, b\ ditto. — I'lie Chundee. — "^['he Raju-Neetee. — The 
iV>on:» jee.— The Ilurish-Chuiidiopakhyanu.— The Rainayiinn.-- J'lu* Ranifi-Keeiirimr 

Inthedialeet of Joi/jfore , — The Vusmitn-Rajn.— The Rntno-TMalu, b\ Shmi-Rajn. 
— The Shivh-Choup'ivee, by Shivu-Dasii. — I’he Dadookee«\ anee, by Dadoo. — I'hc 
JMiidhtio-Mahilce. — The Chaiiinh-lbisu . — 1 he Shivu-Sagfini, by Jjihiva-Raju. — T he 
ShoonVDasa-Kuvilwu.by Shoorii-Dasu.— The Geetfi, by Ajoiiiayaru. — Aiiolhcr Gwtn, 
by l^halyolaA clo. — The Iluttu-l*rud^pa. 
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In the dialect of Uh'ugelkund * — The SGoyabhaja-Taree. — The Dadra. — The Kooii* 
dariya, by Giree-Diinru. 

# 

In the dialect of BumUlkund . — The Bhrrimnrri-Geetri, by Krishnn-Dasri. — ^The Rasa- 
L^la, by Slioora-Dasu.’— The Ilhaguvutil, fcy Priyu-Dasii. — The Snehu-L^la, by 
Kanaru-Dasu. 

In the Ntpaul dialect . — The Krishiiu^Charitra, by Kamn'Cliaiidru. — The Chaiirikyfi. 

In the Iluriana . — The Rookmiiiee-Manghiri^ and the Soodamu-Cliiiritiii. 

In the Wuch (Dutch ). — The Sahevaiin-Mirja, by Chandru-Vanu. — The Oomaru- 
Maravee, by ditto. — The Sliiishee-Prashun, by ditto. 

In the dialect cf KUnojU . — The Pririioo-Raju-Raynso, by Chniuh u. — T'he Dhob- Lee- 
la. — ^Thc Juyn-Chmidru-Prukaslin, by Chmidrii-Bliatri, — "J'*he Knvee-lbTikasliu. — The 
Vanee-Bhooshuiui, — The Doorga-Bhasha. — The Geeta. — Tlic Dhiiiiiiayee. — The Vi- 
nhya-Putrika, by Toolasee-Dasa. — The Ramu-Shulaka, by ditto. 

In the Bikaneer dialect . — Tlie Goutnmil-Rayiiso, by Suninyn-Grindrri. — The Shree- 
Palii-Kayijso. — The Shaln-Bhudra-Rayuso, by Jinu-Hma-Kishwni u. — I’hc Shegooiijri. 
Rajiiso, by Sumuyu-Gundhru. — The Dana-Shoelii-Choudliariya, by Kshuina-Knlyano. 
— The EooiUee-Shooddha-Maln, by Jinu-Iluru-Kishwriru. — Doodhya-Ruyuso, by 
Ood lyh-Bhanoo. — The Bharulee-Pooraiiu, by Rayri>Bhanc o. 

In the Harotee dialect . — TTie Dholamarunec. — The Sor6t-Vijo. — The Soorrijuiih-Ko- 
rnso. — The Plifttiinriln. — The Niit’ha-Maroo. — The Buni-Doonin. — ’^Phe Bhagulee. — 
The Clinndera. — The Mmiee. — Tlic Parasanu. — The Amiru-Kosako. — The Saonki- 
looru. — The Tejo-Dhiirfi. — The Chariina. 

In the Siiidhoo (Sinde )• — ^Tlie Bhfignvndgeeta, by Bhagiivatu-Dasa. — The Dralalhja- 
Poiijura, by ISaheva-Ramu-T’hakoora.— The Oor6r6-Laliya-Punjura, by Kuniiu-Bhogii. 



chapter VI. 


Of the present Stale cf Learning among the Hindoos. 

SECTION I. 

Learned Men. 

In ioi mer ages, the Hindoo philosopheis were unquestionably men ol deep erudition^ 
and, having spciit many }eav8 in acts ol rigid austerity, were lionoiiied as persons of so 
gieat a sanelity of eharaeU i, that they attracted iiniversal homage and a]»j>Iause ; some 
of them had more tlian a thousand disciples or scholars. Shunkurachaiyn, Un instance, 
after his arrival at IV-naies, placing himself under the care orGovindachaiyu, wlio taught 
tlie doctrines of the \\idant'i philosophy, became the most celebrated philosopher of 
his day ; hcie he took llie slafV of the duiid-^, and ( ndnac!cd the lile ol this ( lass ol 
ascclies, which had tlieii almost sunk into total di>rfpuip. Sliimknrd, howev(?r, was de- 
termined to raise his stM'l, and, having collected a prodigious number of disciples, be 
resol\ed to tnakc the lour ol India, to dispute With the !iained,and to gain proselytes. — 
Ju this pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was stvlecl the (‘ompicror 
of the world. As his terms i)f dispute were, that if he was iinalile to <d)Uun die victory 
h(‘ would embrac(‘ a secular life, while, if he defeated his aiilsigonist, this antagonist 
siiould become a d'.n l^, multitudes were constrained to entt.'r into this ordei i>f ascetics. 
— The effects of this joniiiev and of these labours are visible to this day : it is .said, 
that not less tbaii 4000 dtlnd^s now reside at Eeiiaies. Four small i levatimis ate .still 
shewn in Dravira, upon wliich it is said this sago used to sit and delisei discourses to 
his disci]>lc.s ; and in Uravira there is still an annual assembly ol dundees to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 10, (XX). 

Tims, in lormer times, the learned Hindoos W'ere almost invaiiably ascelic.s or mcndi- 
canl.s, following in this respect the principle adopted by almost evt ry |ibilosophica! s(;ct, 
that to renounce the world wa.s an essential chaiacleiiStic ol u true pbilosoplnr. 

lu the lists of works inserted in this volume at iLc Lead of the difl'erent di\isi( ns of 
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the liiiidou writings^ liic leader \vill tiiul the iiaiiies of almost all the learned iiindoos 
who liave ever llourished in India. The author, however, thinks il proper to add iii 
this place the names of some modern wiitdrs, as an inlroduclion to this account of the 

t 

present slate of learning aiiioiigst this people. 

111 the court of ViLruinadit) ft were a number of learned men, whose names, as well a» 
the names of llieir writings, will be found in the i!(i 7 th page of this volume. After this 
perioil arose Oodnynnacharvn, author ol a ('oniiiieut on the N^ avii philos(»])hj jMnn- 

dniiii-Mishrn, a Meeinaiigsa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of ShuiikniacharN n, as 
well as ilie suppressor of the sect of dhndees ; — Vachuspiitee-Mislirri, who wrote an ex- 
planation of the six dnrslihnns ; — Madlifivacharyn, who lived at the court of Bookniiiiirr, 

KJ 

and wrote the Udhikilruna-Mala, a work on the M^mangsa philosophy still p(»pular 
— Siirvvn-Vhrinmacharyh — Gungeshh, author of a work on the sootiiis of (joiilunni 
— Shoolh-Pariee, a writer on the civil and canon law'; — Hhiivii-Devu-Bhuttn, ami Jee. 
moot'-Vahuini, both sinritee writers^ — Uiiinrn-Singhn, author of a dictionary ; — Poo- 
re loshotte.mn, author of a grainiiiar and a dictionary ; — Dhaviikn, a poet who lived at the 
court of Shi w-Hnrslui ; — Mnyoorh-Blinttu, a celebrated poet and philosopher Krish- 
iifi-Aiiniidn, a tiintrii w titer ; — Siiiroiiimice, who v^rolc a c:ommetit on Gnngeshu;- — IVIu- 
t’hoora-Nat’lin, a hranilinn of Niid^ya, patroni/ed by the raja of that phu t , author ui a 
coniinent on tlie Chiiitainnnee of (iiingeshw hrn ; — Jughih^ slih of Nudeeya, the antlioi 
of a coiiiment on the avoi L of Sliironiiiinre ; — GnJaillini n, of the same place, autimj of a 
comment on Sliiroiiirmee ; — Jnvn-Dcvh, author of a small treatise explaining the difliciilt 
passages in scvt^ral works of the modern Noiyavikns ; — T'it’lioo-Ramn-T'nrkn-PNiicha- 
iiunn, and Krishn i-l\anln-\’ldyalnnkarri, the great-grandsons of Ghdadhrjrfj ; Shujhini- 
Turkaluiikaru, and Shrmknrn-T'nrknvagwshu. — The following learned Hindoos arc still 
living in Bengal : Shivn-Nal’liii-Vidya-Vachnsputcc, ofNnd^ya; and ILighoo-Munee- 
Vidya-Bhodsliunn, and Unfintu-Uanih-VTclya-VagReshh, of Calcutta. 

Among the works published in India withfn the last hundred veiirs arc, the Vynv“st’ha- 
Sungrnhu, by Gopalu-Phiichanrinn, of Nudoeva, on the civil law .— A similai work, and 
also a grammar, by Krishnu-Jeevhnn-Vnndyopadliyayij, of Krisl.iiU-Nngrir.i. — A gram- 
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mar by Blrir.itri-Miillikti, of Pimliia. — The Vivadariiiiva-Setoo, a work on law, by Va- 
iieshwiiiii-VKljaliiiikain and ollitrs.— VivadobhiiHgarnnvn, a law work, by Jngunnat’ho- 
Vir kii- Pi Jii c li uuniiii. 


sF:rTiON II. 

Co//c^es. 

The name given to lliiiiloo eolleges or schools is Clintooshpatliee/’' winch signihrs 
the (• where the lour shastiris are sliidn'd. This word is changed, in its popular 
Use, t<) Ciioujv.fiee. 

'J’hese plac< s aie gmierally hdiil of* clay. Someliines three rooms are erected, and in 
Olliers eight or ten, in two side rows, with a leading room, open on all sides, at the far- 
ther end : this is aisooi clay. 1 iie-'C^ c<»ll<‘g<‘ slcejung looms, and the college hall, woidd 
greatly snr]>ilse an Lnglish aeademiciaii ; hut iln lliiidous ha\t' vet to learn, that splen- 
did edifices and large endow ineiits aie < ssential lo li aining. 

'^riiest miserable huts are frequently erected at the cxprnce of ihi teacln r. wlio not 
onlv solicits alms to raist' the hnildiiig, but also to feed his pupils. I'he Imihiin js which 
c(iniam s(*ven or eight rooms cost seven o# eight pounds sterling ; lln^ gioniui is 
inonly a gift, but in soim* cases rtail > paid. In partieiilar iiiNlances l»olh the ground 
and the e\peiices ot tlu- bndifuejs are a vw'antary gift, and there are n >t wanting eases 
»’l lands bi'ing |jeslov\etl u«,i lu,ois, and of j>eivons a[>pioprialing a monthly sum to 
lilt ii support. At Nhdeeva the Iasi case is common. 

After a school room and lodging rooms have been thus built, lo secure the sucecss 
of the school, the leaehcr iiwiles a h w^ braiiihuns and respectable iiih: bitaiils to u short 
ent'.i taiiuncnt, at the close of which the biamhtitis are dismissed w ith some trilling pj e- 
seiils. 

If the teacher finds a difliculty in obtaining scholars, he begins the college with a few 

• From cliutoori'i, four sliastrus, iiiul pat’liti, Ifio |)l,.rc of roadin!? : Jiy the four shastrus, is to be uoder- 
Stood, the i;i'auiiuuii>, (he law works, the poorHiiii.'*, aau the durshunbs. 
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junior relatives ; but should he have obtained some reputation for learnitig in the rom- 
inon disputes at tlie funeral feasts, weddinps, dedication of sacred things, &e.. he soon 
collects a number of phrooas,* viz. pupils, or readers. 

Tlie school opens everv morning carlv, b\ tlie teacher and pupils assembling in the 
college hull, or liut, when the different classes come up in tiinis. At the close of the.se 
labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, worship, eating, and sleep; and at 
three they resuine their stndu'.s, which <‘oiitiiiiie till twilight. Nearly two hours aie 
then devoted to evening worship, locating, smoking, and relaxation ; and the studies are 
afterwards resumed, and eontimietl till ten or eleven at night. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Hengal : one in which the grammar, the poetical 
w'orks, and tlie dissertations on the beauties and blemishes of poelrv, are read; and in a 
few of these schools, sonielhing of the pomanns and snnilees is taught, in the M*eond 
order of coll(‘ges, the law works are read, and in some eases the pooraniis ; and in ihr 
rliiid Older, works on the nyayh duishnnu. In all these colh‘ges, select works are lead, 
and tiieir ineuning explained ; hut instnirlion is not lonveyi d i\i iIk‘ iorm of lertun ^ 

In the colleger foi grammar learning, &.c. the impils v< pt at assigned lessons from thr 
grammar used in each college, and the teacher communicates the* meaning of the les'-.ers 
after the y have been coininitted to memory. ^riie e\ening.s are occupied in je]»euln.g 
lli(;se lessons. 

Ill those seminaries wliere the lawbooks and iiyayii sha.slriis are studied, the pupils air 
divided into classes according to llieir progres.s ; and the pupils of each class, having one 
or more book.s before them, sit in the pre.setiec of the teacher, when llic best reailer of 
the class reads aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked : thus they 
[iroceed from day to day till the w ork is eoniplc;U‘d. Tliose who are anxious for a 
thorough knowledgti of the vvi^rks they study, icatl over and obtain the meaning of the 
romments before they leave college ; and some, content with a more supiTiicial acquaint- 
ance vvith the subjects contained in these works, merely read the comments, and then 
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rotiirn home. At night the pupils at tliesc schools examine the lessons alrcad)^ studied^ 
in order that wliat they liave read may be impressed more distinctly on the memorv : these 
studies are frefpK^nily piiisiied^ espemally by* the noiyayikn students, till t\%o or three 
o’clock in tin* morning. 

» 

I’he grammar studies are pursued thu ing two, three, or six years ; and where Panince 
is studied, not less than fen oi tvvelvi: \ears art* devoted to this work. I’his appears 
to us an iimnen&e waste of lime on meie grainmar ; but as soon as a student has ob- 
tained sue.li a knowledge of grammar as to be able to njad and understand a poem, or a 
law book, or a work on jihilosopliy . he may eonnntaice this course of reading also, and 
carry on at the samt^ lime the n iiiaindei of his grammar studies. 'Jliose who study the 
law books OI the iiMiyns coutinu* ly .u. »iig cithi'rat one eollege or another during six, 
vjght, OI even ten iii n a pe rson has obtained all the knowledge possessed by 

one tc^achei, making some lionoiirubh. < Xiust* to Itis places liinisclf at the feet 

of another. 

In f.tliei prr ts of fj.dia, eolh’ges are not romnioii : individuals at their houses teach the 
: familiar, ami <iihers, (liiellv dniid^s, teach the vedii and other shastrns to disciples at 
ilu' muiriiMs''* where they liaopeu l<» r< side. Tiu* vedhs are studied most in iJie soulli- 
wesi, ill ’^I’l.il High, and the I)ia\!iii eouiidy. Jn Bengal tlic're arc likewise individuals 
\\h,'i teacli dificK'iit parts >-1 ieaiiniigat their h'JsiiM* hours ; o]- who have two or ihrc-e pu- 
piis, who supp -il tlemsel\‘S 

No llimh/o teacher receives wages from his pujiils : il is considered as an act of very 
great merit to bestow Ic.irning; and he therefore endeavours to collect a s:iihsisteiice at 
h'stivals, and by annual 4>r more frequent lours among the rich, who readily support an 
individiiai thus th‘v<»ling his lime to the instruction of others. The teacher is also invited 
to all publie eereinoiiies, and presents an? simt to him whenever a feast takes place in 
the village. I’Vu lii.s opinion in points of disjuited property, and when an utoiiemeiit is 
to be made for some «»t]enre, tlie tutor of a eollege is generally consulted, and receives 
fees. If be <\,n liom these limds gi\e learning to a niiinher, and add the gift of food 
also to a fc V, his ni- iits are sup|>osed to In* of the v» ry first order, procuiing for him 
• Ml. Colelnool o calls tin sc places cor. vents of ascetic*^ 
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honour in this world, and the highest benclits in a future state. Hence, though he de- 
rives no gain in a direct way from his pupils, he is not left to want ; he obtains a sub- 
sistence, but this in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should such a teacher become 
a favourite with a rich individual, or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, 
he then fares better. 


The pupils if grown up arc generally maintained by llu*ir parents, and reside cilhtT 
at the. < ollege or at the house of some iieigliboiii . The Hindoos do not permit boys of 
ten or twelve Nears of age to leave home for the college, but seek instriielion for them 
at some place in their own vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near tin- college 
supports a youth from a distance. In others, a number of disciples, peicei\ing tliar the 
son of ibeii spiritual guide, who is expected to siiccetrd his father in that oilier, is like- 
ly to grow ii]i 111 ignorance, support the son during his studies b\ regular sii»j.st:ripiioii'*. 

AT HKN ARIiS. 

Mud^hus, or i’OiiTcnts of ascetics^ at .Benares, where the vedu is (aughf (1817): 


I’cacliors. 

NiiinlxM' ol ‘•imk’iiU. 

Vishwu-Nat'lni-lIhut-(jlooroo-jw, of Do<>rgu-C«hatn, . . . 


V^alii-DwlvsIiitn-vok, of ditto, 

. GO 

Narayunn-D^ksliitn, of ditto, 

<2.5 

Vapoo-Illiul-Poiiianikn, of ditto, 

\() 

Valuin-Bhiit. of ditto 

Wl 

llungu-Blinl-Ambek' ni, of ditto, 1 > 

Keshiivii- Bhul, a Marhatta, of ditto 

V alu-KrisIui i-Bliut-Voshee, of ditto, 

Valum-Bhiit-Movniiee, of ditto, 


(Juneshii-Bhut-Dataru, of ditto, 



, ^ f >f 1 

Naraynnu-Devn, of ditto, . 

f>j 

Bhoirnin-Bhnt, a Toilungu, of ditto, 


Jeevn-Kamn-Bhnt-Gourn-Vnle, of ditto, 

1 

VaV'i- D^kshitn-Gourii-Vnl^, of ditto, 


Chiiitain inee-DS?kshitn, of ditto, 

£5 

Rania-DoeL<iliitu>Phutkc, of ditto, 
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Teachers. 


NnmbcT of sladents. 


Valam-Blirit-Vnjhe, of Doorga-Ghatn, 

Shivii-Lingavudhance, of diUo, • 

Hliayya-Deekshiln, of ditto, . . 

Nnm-Singlin-lK'ekhhil I, of Naindii-Cihatn, 

Visliwfi-Nat’lKi-1.5iuii'Jo\ isli^, of ditt«i, 

Jrigijimat’hu-»L viidhaiioi/, of ditio, 

Hliikuiii-Blint, of ditto, 

Unuiilu-UvMdhaiifc, of Tluiiooiiiiiiitn-Gliatu, . ........ 

NiinVSah-UvndliaiH C’, of ditto, 

Vinav'.ikn- 13hat-l\t)oiitt‘, of ditto, 

Cliwpolektirfi-Yoji nrsh\\nrn,of ditto, 

Slir^-Dlinrfi-Blr uDlioo])nkur, of ditto, 

Fi aiirt-Nat’Ii»Kliljut-Slit‘viire, of ditto, 

Shiva-Ramu-lilint-Katiirc, of ditto, 

l)aniod«nri lihnt-Snpro, of ditto, 

kasliee-Nat’li'i-Blint-Gooldveknr, of ditto, 

Sliivii-Hainn-Deeksliitu, of Diisljasliwn-Medhri-Gliatu, 

Goviiidn-Bliiil-Keshttvarn, of ditto; 

NaraNiinn-I^^’kshitu-Mnnikniiknr, of ditto, 

G'Jiitvshu BliiU-Gab’ie, of ditto, 

Bab«'o-13]inl-NiMiiulc, of ditto, 

Ilura- Di^vu, of ditto, 

Rainn-Climidrri-Dcvo, of ditto, 

Naiia-Biuisknrn, of ditto, 

Valnni-Blinl-Devn, of ditto, 

'J'iniitii-iMutt, of ditto, 

llinve- l.)t‘vii*Bliiit, of ditto, 

Kiislmri-Blnii-Dfvii, of ditto, 

Jnguunat'hii- 1) k.sliitn-A\ acliitn, of ditto, 

S,^Uia«Kaniri-i»liul-Koruiv, of ditt(», 


20 

17 

10 


20 

22 


12 

12 


25 

20 

10 

10 


20 


15 

15 


20 

10 

12 


12 


15 

.‘10 


50 


15 


20 

50 


15 

15 

15 

25 

15 
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Teaclicri$. ^ Number of sUidciitt. 

Binkuin-lMiiit'Vishwn-ikUopr]^ of ditto^ 20 

Visliwu-.N at’liU-131jut-\ ijili wu-lliiopn, of ditto^ J'i 

c 

Ji here all I he Shastrus are professed to he taught > 

Uliobrilu-Sliastree, of Dnshushwn-Mcdlj U> 

Neelfj-Krnt’hrVShastm*, of AJiiii«;ijlu-(ioureL-f *Iiatn, ‘J.> 

Sooba-SJiastree, of Doorga-Gliatu, 

here the Pauiuee Grammar atone is tau ght. 

o 

J\i isliii' -IVaitu-SIiusliii, of Sobr’]-'^l\>!:i, ^.5 

Krishii'i- Hatjj -1^ iilii-Sliuslin, of CIkui- K liim.ba, lf> 

SIiivcVHaiii i-P< iitn-Dnshu-J^ootm, of Ghastt'-Tola, : > 

Moghu-Nat’lj J-Drv of l.)liooiulln*c-\ inaUikn-OolIa, I.) 

Juiiardd'nu-Sliasfi c^-Garn-Gf>, of Go\indn-Niiyf>ki.-Mi*liulla, \/ 

Bhal-Sliaslree, of Ugneedliiisliwnri-GliairT, JO 

Gliotri-Bhril-Vishwu-Roripu, of Dnslrjsli\vn-Alrdh J-Gliatn, l.> 

Ilnrce-SiniijknKi-Sliastr^, of Bmiirab tr- r<du, lo 

Sli^ta- namri-Bliut-TY*kslH% of J)ooiga-f f ' at I-'* 

Valnn-Bh’it-M ngnruknr, of DliooiKilu o- \ fiia\nkn-'A!rlii:Iia, R 

Naiia-Pal’liiiku, of Aliuit’c-K«.niiku-( iluiln, K. 

KiLiliiY’-Nal’liii-Shastree, of Doorga-(iliuln, ji 

lL“hcslin-Shastree, of Viiidlin-Madli iv -CJirai 1 • 

Gnngu-Kainu-Sliasliw, of Raiiui-Glial , JO 

Blieeshinii-Pntec, of Slioorn- rola, 10 

Gop^-Nat^ho-Puntfi-Toplr, of Nalosha-l5a/ar, 10 

Vii’hL.-bliaslret*, of Joitnim-Vara, !•> 

Where the poets and law hooks are read. 

Huree-UauiU-'rura, of BiuinUu-Gliutu, • . • • 
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ly/.t'/cthe veeiaatfi and n/ccmangsa works are read. 

'rciichei s. X in a lit* r oi' , i ..t i 

Enji u-TniiLii-Sooba-Sliastr^, of Du’shasliwri-Medlin-Gliatii, I'j 

% 

Mwiakbliei'-Shastree, of Huiioomnniu-Ghatii, \ '^ 

» 

JVhere the lufajfii and lazo books aie read. 
^iida-Shiva-Dhut-Gal>he, of Dnshasliwu-Mcdliu-Ghaln, lU 

IVhere the grammar and law books arc read. 
rcifajoyush^, of NayiikivMnhfjIla, ^ . . . ]:') 

IVheri: the ni/m/n wo^ks are ra.d. 

LnkshnifT‘-Shastie€-L>liartidt% of I’gii^eshwnru-Gliut i, 1M 

Piaiui-Nat’lin-Pniiln-Topuif, of Narhoo-Saru-niiiinhn-l’oou'^?, .... 

Ifoviinlii-N arayiiiiij - P»liiit*.<charyii, of Buiigali i 

Nal’liu-i >cvn, of I )lioondt ''-Viiiav aku JNl lihfiJIn lo 

// here the in .ttuninr and a^t ron»af!H'ai 7 i'orl:s are read. 

\ alii-Ki isIn)ii-.P*Mi‘'h ul iSiuujijn -Gliatfi, 15 

n here the grant/nar and ffi/aj/u uurks are it ad. 

lilioiniv i-Misihit'i, of Siddlic'shw uree-Miihiilla, Co 

> I i]iiii.*ta-liaiiiu-Pal’laiku, of Dudiasliwn-MtMilaVf «liaJa I i 

ff here the ian ( /.*v ah.mc are ina^ht. 

Kaiiiij-1 Hiiiil, of M 0!u‘;:-KMiiiika-(-iliatM, 

U here the astronomieal works alone ore read. 

I^nrumh-S()okliii-Joynsh?v, of Dara-N ngiiru, C'> 

\’aso()-Di;vn-Joyiishee, of Raiiiti-GhaUi, j.» 

Mat' has at the village of' Moongondo, on the banks of the (ioda./ni: , 

BMiiidiii-Devn-SJiastifle ; heu* ilie \edii and all tho sliastri.s a?** 
L<uksliiufje-Nurayniin-Slias!iee : tho vrdn, the nyayn, ^^^d jjii'Vjjir inj-: 
Lrikshmee-Nara\niiiVShaslicc : the vedn, and grammar. 

Guiiri-Pulce-Shastiee : the vtMin, n> lyO, and vednntn. 

Venkfitu-bhastm' : the vi dn, nyayii, gramiiiar, and ni§emang.«u. 

Vogee-Soiuu-Vage^^ . lh<t.amr works, 

W w w 
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AT NLUi:iAA. 

« 

"Si/at/u — Slii\ri-NiirUnA'icUa A*aclinspntot‘, has one hinuheJ uud 

sUuleiils.— Raiiiii-.L<>eI»uiiii-N\ayi.-!>hoosliMiiri, tueiit\ sludenls.— kaslit^-Nai’hu-T urkn- 
dioOianii.iiee, ihii tv dilU).- - Ublihvaiiujidii- J'hilYdniikain, iMeiity ditto. — Raiuii-Shni fi- 
lm- N\ aui-VagiT'^liii, lifUeii ditto.— lRiola-Nut’h(i-Shiroinnii(M', twelve ditto, — ILidha- 
Nai'h -T\;ikn-lhiiiehanrnin, leu ditto. — Raniu^Mole nn-\ idva-V ai twenty 
ditto. —Slim -Raiuii-'I'ia Lfi- liir.i sli iiin, twenty ditto. — Kal*^-KanIu-t.'lif7(}raniUiiee, ri\e 
ditto, — Krishiri-lviiiiLii-\’id\a-V a^t^ilifi, lifieeii ditto. — I’erLaliiuLarn, titiet u ditto. — 
KalmPriisiiiiiifi, tirieemlilto. — Madlifivfi-'rtirlvii-Sitlilliautii, tw enty-tive diUo.--Kuii:ii!a- 
kautii/lYakn-Chdcraur iU'e twenty -live ditto. — I'eshwfii -'IViiki.- Rhooiihi-ir’, twciit) do. 
— Kaiitu-Vid}aluiikurn, fuitv ditto. 

Tmw college ^. — Ramri.Nat’hri-'rnrkruSiddhautn, forty students.— Gringa-!’)li nVSid- 
roniiiiiee, tweiiU-fivc ditto. — Devee-Turkaliuikaru, IwcntN-tive ditto. — M i-\’iil\a- 
V aclifi'ipntee, twenty ditto. — Cangolee-Turkulunkar!, ten ditto — Krishnri-Kantii-T\irk :. 
LJhoot.liruni, ten ditto. — Pranu-Kiisliiiu-T».ikn-VageesliU, five ditto. — I'oorohlto, livi dit- 
to. — KaMliilT-Kantn-T'urku-Cliooratnrniee, llitrU ditto. — Kal^-Ivaut{i-Tuiki;-Puneliatiu- 
irijtuenly ditto. — (iUdadliiir.i-"rLrkii-\ ageesliu, twenty ditto. 

t 

Coiltgc.'< whi'rc the pucikal zeorks are rea:L — Kalt^-Kantri-Turk i-Choorain' iiei', fifty 
students. 

flhne the astroncmical ivurks are read, — Gooroo-Piusadu-Sidilliantu-X'ag^slir!, fifty 
stedt ills. 

IVJuTC the gramnuT is read , — Shiiinblioo-Nat’ir.-Cljooranrinec, five studenls, 

AT C ALt If I T A. 

Tin fi»l!owing ariioiig other colleges are foinul iii Calcutta ; and In these the nya^n 
uinl sun iu e bhastius art principally taught UiiTailii-Ruin!:-\ id} a-V’agef>hu, of 1 latee- 
Biigaun, idie en studeuts. --Ramu-Kooinarri.Tnj kaifiukarn, of ditto, eight students. — 
Laiufi- 1 idvidiinkaiM, of ditto, eight ditto. — Ram -Doolalii-Chooramnneo^ oi 

ditlOp live d.tta. C«ouru-MiiU'je-N} ayuluiikarn, of ditto, foui ditto. — Kush^-Nat’hu*' 
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Tiirkii-Vag^slin, of rilioslialii-Rajianri, dilto. — Riimri-Slutvuko-Vidya-V ajvivshn, of 
ShikdartT-Ragafin, tour ditto. — Mrilyoonjnyn-\ idyahinkarii, of liag-Razar, tiitetui ditto, 
— Hainn-Kishoiii-'^rurkri-Chooranriiieo, of 'ditto, six ditto. — Ruin'i-Kooiiiani-Sliiro- 

iiiiiiico, of ditto, four ditto Jnyfi-Naraynnn-Tnrkfi-Puiicliaiinnn, of ralar-Ragau'T, 

fivo ditto.-- Slni*iil>lioo-Va< linspule(', of* ditto, six ditto. — Sliivn-Hanifi-Nyayu-Vag^sliu, 
of lad-l>agann, ton ditto. --(jI()iirii-MohriniuVid\a-Blioo.shunu, of ditto, four ditto.-.. 
II iirro-l^r ’sadu-"rurkn-Piinrlianruin, f>f llatoo-Ragunn, ftiiir ditto.- - Kaniii-N arayiinii- 
Tarkn-Piiiicliairiun, of Shimi’a, five ditto. — Ikunin-J Jnrco-Vidya*Blioushuiiif, of lliJiee- 
!;ik(T' Ragaiin, six dilt >. — Knnnila- Kaiilu-Vidyariiikar:i, of Anikoolee, six ditto.- -CIo- 
viiidn-'riii kn-i' ijcli.innnii, of ditto, five <liito — Pwtaniburu-N vayn-Blioosli iin, of ditto, 
five ditto. — Parvutee-l’urkii-IU'iiioshnnn, of 'Phimriiniin a, four ditto.- -KasliW-Nat*lin- 
'^lYn kainnkarii, of ditto, three ditto. — Haiiuj-Nat’hh-Vacliiisphtee, of Sliiniilu, nine ditto. 

Kaniii-'rnnoo-l\ii kii-Siddhantn,of Molnnga, si.vl- ditto.— RannVTunoo-\'id\a-Vag^- 

shu, of Sliofdia- Ha/ar, tise ditto Kaiuo-Kooniarii-'I ni ku- I’iiiit luinunii, of \'ma.J*ara, 

five (iitlo.- Kalei- I)asu-.Vi(iNa-\ oi Italce, five ditto. -Hainii-Dliunu-Turko- 

Vaget^hn, of Sidniila, live dilK). 

The aullioi is afraid of fatiguing his reader In a further list of naini's: lie will now 

thtndore inen h add the names <»f a few other plaees in Bengal wluTe leaniiug is most 

" • 

riiilivaled : — 

At Va^liu-Variya, a plar* not far btnond floorlin, are twelve or fonileen eolh‘ges, in 
all of which the nyayn jdiilosophieal works are almost exclusively studied. In the towns 
of ITiVv iiiv, Kooinarii-l liitin, and llliat-Para, there are perhaps sevcui or eight similar 
selool: . Jngnnnat’hu-Turku-Pnneliaiiuiin, a few years ago, presided at a large school iu 
'JVi\enec. He was acqiiainlecl in some measure with tin* \edn, and is said to have 
sluditul the vedanlu, the sankhjn, the pati-iijuln, the iixa vn,tlie siiiritee, the Innlr ’, the 
kavyn, the poorann, and other shastriis. He w as sii))posed to he llic most It ariu'd us 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being lOf) years old at the time of his death. Ciond lu- 
.Para and Bluuliesliwuiu contain each about ten nyayn schools. At dhyu-Niiguru and Alu- 

* Tbest* pupils arc supported b> Cooroo-rrrisadfi-Vui-hop, and N6nd5->iaib-DuUu. 

♦ These students arc supported b> Runiu-l\1oIiriiiti-l>uttb. 

\V w w 2 
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jilee-Pooin sevtMilei'n or eighteen similar schools are foimd ; at Aiidooln, ten or twelve ; 
Mild at Valee, and in sevi*ral other towns tw'o, three, or four. 

#• 

Some colle^^es eoiilairi .'is inanv as ivu and others foity or fifty volumes on difiVrent 
sul»j* et:' : lilt y are placed generally on a bamboo shelf slrtng from the roof. 

i'i Uh’ Tlindoo learned men, in addititni lo their proper names, t>blain titles of 
honour, as, 'rnrka!»aiKarn, he who is oinaim iited b\ the thrkfi, i. v. hy the nyayii shas- 
tiTki ; V^ichalnnkaia, he who is ornaineiiled by learninp; ; Nyayahinkarii, be who is oma- 
niented by the nyuvii shat tins. — The word hhdoshiinu, which has the same meaning as 
iilMiikarii, is in the same manner attached to the w’ords T.nrkn, Vid\a, and Nyayn. — > a- 
geeshiijthe lord of words, and Rntnn, a jewel, are attached to the same w’i»rds, and form six 
additional tille-^. — P' nchanuiin, or the fi\e~face(l, is employed in the same manner, and 
denotes that the person is as eloquent as though he had live mouths. — 'JVirkii i. !i')“ra- 
mnnee, or the jewol-:nh*rne(i head of the nyayn, is drawn from choorii, a head, and nn lue, 
a jewel; 1 ^rjoi-.*^i»iromui:ee, is derived Irom shiiTi, lh(‘ head, and rnnriee. \ idja-Ni* 
vase, the lesuitine ol h i.Mang. froin vuha, learning, and m\asn, a residenct‘.-- \ ulyar- 
iinvu, and V nha-Sag' ni, sigiuiy a sea ('t Icariiiiigj from urnuvil, and sagiiru, the sea.-' 
Vidya-Nidhee, i ; deriveil tioui n.Uiit f, v jewel ; Khnt'lia-hhnnin % or a ni’ck-hict* of h^ariu 
mg, tiM-n koTji hi, tin. iie^k, and ijhlinr.nn, an ornament; and Sarvvn- lUniimuJ, the king 
of ieariimn:, ;-]i w a)), and fif oomee, land. — 'I'liese lillt's are genmalh iunitenei; 
hy feachcis on their pupils aflt r ihey ha\e chosen the particular work which they pio- 
j»()se to study; lh(‘ jnrpil alwa\s choo.^-c's a title which none of his ancestors have enjoy* 
ed, that he may aiigiiient tlu liononrs of his family, — as though a title, before merit is 
actrjiured, could coulei h<»noiir. 

flindoo .stiiJents. where a number are assembled in one place, are guilty of the same 
extravagancies as it: I'nropean seminaries, sin h as night frolics, rohhing orchards, &c. 
hut as their fnUire snpj>ort depends on their avoiding gross attacks on the cliaslilyof fe- 
in:des, th< ii jiassinns lie under a degree of reslraiul. — Mnnoo lays down the.se amongst 
other rules toi a slndt nt : ‘‘ Tliese follow iiig must a student in theidogy observe, while 
he dwells w ith his jnerepioi, keeping all his members under eontroul, for the sake of 
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increasing Ins lialiitnal dcvolion : day by day, having bathed and being ])iirified, let him 
nfft r tn^.sh water to llie goils, ihc sage&, and the manes ; let him sln*\v respect to the 
iinaj»es of the deities, and bring wood lor the oblation to lire. Let him abstain from 
Iioney, from th sh-im at, from peifiinK ^, fioiii chaplets of flowers, from sneet vegeta- 
ble juices, from women, from all sv\ «‘et*substances tinned acid, ami from injury to ani- 
mated bellies; IVoni unguents for hi.-s limbs, and fiom bhn L po\\d»*r lor his eyes; from 
sandals, and carrying an nnihri^la, fioni sensual desire, iioin wralli, tiom rovetou‘-iu*ss, 
fnmi dancing, ami bom vtical and instrumenlal niiisic, Iroin gaming, Irom disputes, horn 
(h iruclion, and from falseliood, from eiiihracnig or wantonly looking a' u'^nnen, and 
from dissvnMce to other iinni/’ 

*^riie nnmbci oi lj<jlid:i\s aiie'n'g tl** Mmdofisis a most serious drawback not only up- 
<111 tlie indnsiiy but on tin* learniii ’ <»f tln^ coiiiitrv : the colleges arc invariablv closed^ 
and all studies laivl aside, on the eighth ol llie waxing oi waning of the moon on thedav 
in v\li'.cli it nia\ Isappm to w!niie-‘r a rson oi an animal passes between 

the teacher and the pit])il \\!ide re.elm • : wlieiiever an h »iK)urahle person arrives us l 
gne-t : at tin* h val <•. Sti» ii'W nhv, during three da\s; in some parts, during the whole 
»f the rinr.v s.-ason, or at lt‘ast liuring two month'^, which incluik uic l)oor»:u, tl.e Kal^‘, 
uni - uid at man\ otlar liiin's. 


sfU-riJiN HI 
(it’chnc of Ivat 

No o'-asimable person will deny to the ilnulou.. of funnel liis:c> tht prais.. "fxeiyr.* 
tensive hrannng. 'Tlie \ai i< iy of subjc cts iip<»ii wlneh they w i oit' p. nve, that aimust c\erv 
sci<‘iu:ewas cnltlvalctl among tlicm. Ill' inaimci also in which they in^ated Si-])- 

■pxls pKwes, that the ilinduo learned im*ii yieldetl the palm of It niiing to scarcely any 
oilier of the aneieiits. 'The more liicir philesephieui work& and law books are studied, 
the more will the empiirei he convinced of the depth of wisdom possessed by the an- 
ihor-s. It would be uiijn-t to compare works, some of them written jicrliaps lliiei; 
ihoiisami vears ago, with those of the luodenis, who must naturally lie expected to have 
made gn‘ater advauc< s in every department of odene*' ; but let the most learned and 
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profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with the writings of any nation floui islj- 
ing at llie same period, and the decision, tlie author is inclined to think, >\ill be in fa- 
vour of tlie Hindoos. ^ 

At present, almost every person who engagers In the piusuil of knowledge, does so for 
the sake of a subsistence, or lor the increase ol his wealth, India eiuilains lew il any in*^ 
dividuals who, satisfied with their present possessions, devote their lime to the pursuit ol 
science. The whole is a trade ; hence knowledge is only so far pursiieii as it w ill be 
produclivc of money, and no art or science is carried to perfection; each person fur- 
nishes himself with whal he tliinks will carry^ him through life ; he lias no unibilion to 
enlarge tlie bounds of knowledge ; he makes no e\peiiments ; il never enters into bis 
iniiui that lie can exceed his foicfatliers ; to gain the sinallesl moiety of what they ae- 
ijuiied, is almost more llian he liopes to realize. 

It is laid down as a rule hi the sliastrhs, that a gift to a hnimhiin is inej ilorinus in 
propoition to his learning; hence those who are eslieined the most haiiicd earn awav 
the most cosily presents at iIk' close of feasts and great ecreinonii .s : dilferent oflices 
under goveiniiunt refjiiii<‘ a kiK.wleilge of some ol the law hooks; this i‘\cilt‘s many to 
apply ihciiisehes to this sort of karning. Ix' a faindy priest, il is nei'es.sary lliat a 

jiersoii he luajuainted willi many of the fuiiiis* <d tin* Hindoo religion ; .nid tin se loriiis 
are not lo he (djtaiiied without reading. It is owing to these, and the liki- c ircuni- 
stances, that the little knowledge the present race of Hindoos possess of llu.r own slias- 
triis is preserved. A coiisiderahlc iiniiiher of tlie hiainhhns and voidyhs learn tin; Snng.s- 
kiitu giammar, hut the old Snngskriln, the dialect of the vedu, is known by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand hramln ns, ihcMc may he one liiousand vvlio learn 
llie grammar ol the Shngskritu ; of whom lour or live hundred may read some parts of 
the kavyn, and lifly some parts of the uiuukar i sliastius. Lour hundred of this llion. 
sainl may read some of the sniiitees ; but not more than ten, any parts of the tuntr.'is. 
Three linndred may study thenayu, hut only five or six the ineeiiiangsn, the sankliyti, the 
v6dant'], the pati.njnhi, the voisheshiku shasti us, or the vcdii. Ten persons in this iiuin« 
bci of hiamliiiub may become Icarued iu the astronomical shastruws, vthile ten more 
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unilrrslaiid IIumu \cr\ iinm ift clly.. Fifty of lliis ihousanil may road tlir Sin ef-RIin^ruftUi 
a»i'J snmr ol llie poorinn s. I'liose who stiuh the veiiii and the din>hhinis are eoasidered 
as the intKst loariu d. 1 ht^ next in rank are tho.^e who stud} the sinrilecs. 

Til general nidi of learning possess from ten to twenty Sniigskiltri hooks. A few of 
tlu‘ most learned possess nol les*, ihim a hniidreil voluim s. Of late scNciai i li:jd<M» have 
hegun to loini pretty large, eolkctions of SmigsknUi works. In the hbiai \ ot Mnee- 
Kainii -1 Kn( e-\ isliwasn, a kaynsriui, ol Khardiih^ near Seranipoie, not less llian one thoiu 
sand voliunes au? lound, and perhaps nearly the same number in that of raja Niivn- 
Kri -1 mn ol CaleuUii. — i’lie shastnis have not the title of the hook at the bt ginning, but 
at th(‘ dul oi earh solumo. At*tli(‘ eommeneeimnl of the work is a salutation to tlie 
guaidian dt il> oftlu author, and at the close the name of the work and of the wjiter. 

Among the woiks found in the library of a t>r som(‘ h arning are the follow- 

ing: OIK' of tlie g ammars, a dmlivmaiy, the roots of the Sungski ilii, a eomment on some 
gruminar, live <.i . \ Mduines ef the poets for the use of the >f>ung, among wlfuTi are 
the of Mhurlree-l luiee, and the Koomarn andlinghoo \ iiiigshn of Kalee- Dash ; 

ftve or two law books, with some commenl ; part or the wlioU* of sonu' pt»jiul.ii w(*:k 

Oh ihilronoinv ; a chapter or two of some p(»oian '; a few aln idgmeiits on the eommoii 

• 

<‘fTei:ioiiiv:s, and a copy of liu' Ch ndee, a popnlarwoik on the wars of Door^a, ex- 
tracted fioin tin' Maiknndevn po oraiiu, eid eo!Oainnu> 7*10 \d.'.es. '^I’liose persons in 
whosSe lihiaries copies of an\ **: '.lie tlurshiinus are foniul, are considered as very learn- 
rd. Hooks which ha\e Imeii picseivcd thioiigh live or six generations are found In 
seme families. 

In the houses of the bramlr ns who do not pursue learn j.g, a few k Mas of j.rai.M- to 
the gods, and formulas of worship, iu S iigskiitu, diaw n up or copied on loose it avc.s of 
paper by some neigliboiii nig biamhiin, imiv be found ; and this too is the amount of what 
IS seen ill the hoiisc.s of iln' most le^ipictable shobdius. In ihv dialects of the Ciumts v 
liow ever, very mnnv persons ol this di gn e of rank pi i-sei' e copit s of the Uaxnavunu. tf.e 
M;.habhanui, the \ idvu-SooiidiiM, and be Ch\nule< ; and in some houses iv.av he found 
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the Mruinsa-Geetii, tho Dhurmri-Geetn, tin* Shivu-(5ef?tii, the Sliushl«e-Gt*etr7, lliePriu* 
chaiimui-G^Ui, &c. Among the voirag^saml common people a iiiimbcrof small pieces 
are i\)und not much si 4 )eik>r to an Riiglisli storv in verse or a coniiiion ballad. The 
contents of these trifling publications relate to tlie mythology of the country, to asce- 
tics, to the miracles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devotion to the god.s : 
here and there w ill be found sentiments of a moral nature, but mixed with a tar greater 
number relative to the revels of Krisimu. 'J'hc great bulk of tbe pL*oj)U* are perfectly 
unacquainted w’ilh letters, not possessing even the vesiige of a book, and wliat they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves tbe mind. It is supposed, tliaA of the 
persons grown up to niaturitv among the male population in llengal, not morr* tliaii 
two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are schools all over Bengal, lor the 
hist ruction i»f children in reading, w riting, and accounts.* 

'Die women aie almost in every instance unable to read. The jealous Hindoos arc 
jilVaid lest such an a<!quirement should make llieni proud, and excite them to engage in 
clandestine conespondencc. Hence they declare, that it' a w^omaii learn to read and write 
she will most certainly become a widow, or fail into some calamity ; and many .stories 
are cimilaled of the dreadlul accidents wbicli have beialleii siicli presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, tin rel'ore; liave never been able to boast of a b«>d> of fl'inale writers, 
who Iiave contributed to enlarge the stock of knowledge. -A few \eais ago, there livetl at 
Benares a female philosopher named I ln(ee-\ Kixalunkain. She was born in Beiioal ; lu*i 
father and her liushand weie kool^nu bramhhiis. It is not the piaclice of tln.se biain- 
liiiiis, when they marry in llieii own onler, to reuiose ibese wives to their own bouses, 
but they muaiii with their parents, 'llii.s was the ca?e with IJiitec'; which indnec I her 
Vatin r, being a learned man, to iiislruct her in the Sniigskriiu graininar, and iho kavyii 
sbastrus. llowevc'r ridiculous tbe notion may be, that if a woman puisiic lea niiig sbt^ 
will become a widow, the husband of Hiitec actually left her a widow. Her faiher al- 
.j(i died ; and she therefore fell into great distress. In these circiinisrances, like many 
otlierswbo become disgusted with the world, she w'cnl to reside at ltenare.s. Here she 
pursued h*arniug afresh, and, after acquiring some knowledge of the law books and <uUer 


^ For au accoimt of these school*:, 
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shaslros, she bt ^aii to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, so that she was 
universally known by the name of Hhtee^Vidyalnnkain, vi/. ornanieiited with learning. 
— The \\ife of J ushoinunlu- Rayn, a brainiiiiii of N rishei>l\)oru, is said to understand 
Bengalee accounts; and the wives of the late raja ^viivii-Krishnn, of Calcutta, are fam- 
ed for being able to reail. — At Vasliiivariya resides a widowed feinaU', a consideiabh 
land-owner, who possesses a good knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the iiaiiie of ranee, or queen. — Many female mendicants among the voiia- 
ginees and &hii}asin^s have some knowdedge of Sungskritn, and a still greater number are 
conversant w ith the popular po<*m.s in the dialects of the country. From hence an idea 
may be formed of the stale of ftinaie learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams wlucli almost touch each other, ti*e 
ends of w hich an? fastened in the opposite wall. Idic expenc e of books is considerable : 
besides the paper, the natives pay, foi copying, one roopec or twehe anas for eveiy 
o‘2,000 let lei s : according to this, the price of the Muhabharutii w ill be sixty roopevs, 
of the Raniayfmu, twenh-four; of the Slii©^]>hagn\utu, eighteen, and of ollicii* books ac- 
cording to their si/e. The paper upon which books are written, called looialu, is co- 
loured w ith a prc'paration coinjiosed of fellow’ orpiment and the expressed juice ol ia- 
rnarind seeds, to preseiM? it fioni insects. I’lie pi ice \anes iioin liiree to six quires lor 
a roopce. Hie IJindoo books an generally in single' leaves, with a llul board ai tlie lop, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered with a clolli. They are about 
six inches broad and a fool and a hall long. The copying of works is atlenued with 
the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; so Ibal a copy can nc\ej be depena- 
ed ujmii until it has been subjected to a rigid exuininalion. 

A great portion of w hat has been w ritten b} E d opeans respecting the Hindoos, ought 
to be considered as having decided iiolbing j all the real knowledge that has been obtain- 
ed of the Hindoo pliilosophy and iiiylhology is to be attributed to the different transla- 
tions from the Suiigskrilu. As these ii auslatioiis increase, these systems will be beltei 
known; and whenever llie lime shall arrive that traiislalioiis of their principal learned 
works shall have been acconiplislied, then, and not before, will the public be able c^ui- 
plelely to decide respecting a system of philosophy spread over so large a part of ihc 
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eastern world. If the British Guvcruiiient,6r Uie East India Company, or any joint bu. 
dies of Itiarued men, would encourage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
lutai to study tlie Sungskritn, aud tlieii employ tlfeni, at proper salaries, in making the 
iitiessai V Irauslutious, in a few years not a vestige of im]>ortant know ledge rc.specting 
the real nature and principal leaiures of the lliniloo philosophy and niytliolog\ would 
remain coiiceukid. 'I'his is an object which every friend of true scionc(^ must desire, 
lire council of the College of Fort William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forw ard 
to patronize translations from the Sungskritu, deserve the thanks of the literary world j 
blit the operations of these two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish w bat is desired 
in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more e.\linsive scale, is wauled. 


END OF THE FIRST VOU\WE. 
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A. 

Acliar^n, lioni *•], aiij^nn'iilativc, and rhnr» to move. 

Ashrinnfi, from a, au^meiitalivc, uiui shroinii, exertion. 

Asum?, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmeiitalive, and at, to move conliniiallv ' 

K 

Uadjiikarn, from ba<lyn, inil'iie, and kree, to (to„ 
l^liariitd-Vnrsliii, from lili u-jKi, and viirslifj, a place. 

UluiHlsyii, from bhaslia, a longue. 

iJiioii uvftt dinkrd ; Uhoiruvee is a name of Doorjra, and i liukrii sjgniiit s a cliele. 
Hb 5 o-Lok(i, from blioo, the earth, and lokn, a world, 

Bh'Kdu-Shooddliee; bliootd signilie.s the four elements, and shooddbe. p;ii dicalhin 
Blioovniicshii, from bhoovunh, the world, and Ssh?i, lord. 

Biioovu-lokh, from bhoovu, llu* sky, and lokii, a world, 

Jiramiriii, lioin Jinmiliu. 

BramhottiirO, from bramhnn, and ootmu, liclongiiig to. 

Bnimhu-Pootru ; pooti u means a sou. 

Biistra-Hunmii, from vustni, clothes, and huriinn, to steal 


C. 

Chasakoiviirtn ; chasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and koivQrtri, a fishemiun. 
Cliirniij^vu, from chiro, long as relating to time, and jeevn, life. 

Choora-Kiinmn, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of the head, and kiee, 
to do. 

Chula, to go, from chul, to go. 
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Ciinadn^ furious, from clitid, to ra^c. 

ChuiidiiLa, llit; rays of llit; iiiooii. 

CliLtruiDlvuri'i, from clinriiiun, skin, aiid*krce, to Jo. 

• 

D. 

.Duiui-KUrmd"i, from duiia, a gift, and kluindu^ a pie( c. 

JOiisfi, a slave. 

Dayo-Biiug'\ from dayn, an iiiiicritance, and bliag^i, a shau . 

Dayii-'i\.tl\vn • luUun lucaiis exactitude, or trutii. 

Dcliii, from dih, to collect or increase. 
l3evU“Diittri, from devn, a god, and dattu, given. 

Devottiiin, from dcvn, and uotjrri, belonging to. 

Dt^ pika, a light. 

Dliaruiia, from dhree, to Iiold- 
Diiova, fiom dliav, to cleanse. 

Dhyanii, from dliyoi, inedilatiun. 

from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijiijTi, conqiu Et. 

Doiviignn, from doivu, fate, and gna, to know. 

Doshfi, from doo.shn, evil- . 

DdoL^-Siiiiibodhn, from dJotw, a female messenger, and slinbodhn, a call. 

, Drnvyu-Gooiiri, from diiivjn, a thing, and goonu, a qualify. 

Drovy-ri, a thing. 

Dandavru, from dhnda, a walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture like a stick, at 
the fool of a brainhwii. 

Durpuiin, from drip, to shine. 

Dohhu-Kooiiiarii, from dushrm, ten, and koomarn, a sun. 

Dii.shii-Kut’hn, frt>m dush;:n, ten, and n>riin, a chariot. 

DushiVDik-Paln ; pain signifies the cherishing of a pcrsoiir 
D\>a|)nii'i, from dwte, two, and puru, after. 

Dw^pn, an island, from dwee, Iw'o, and ap, water* 


E. 

Eeslivn, tin glorious^ from ecsli, to be gtaiid. 
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Ci^nn, y soiJj;, fioni goi, to sing. 

fiom goi, to sing. • 

Ciianii from gtia, to know. 

Gro-meilhn, fiom go, a row, and nKHtiiH, fli^sh. 

(Joonn, a qualify, frrim gooun, to ad\iso. 

Coj)alM, from go, a cow, and j»al’\ a cliorishiiig. 

Gooroo-Fr sadn, from gooroo, a trarlirr, and prnsadn, a favour, grar.«*.. 
l/oslit'ii’i-V'atr:i, fnitii goyht’h i, a cow-non, and yatra, to go. 

Gtjswam^', from go, a cow, ami ‘iwnmiii, a masUT. 

fiiilr'isl’liii-Dliiiniiii, from grili Lsi'*li'!, iaUd in a house, and dhuntKl, religion. 
Ciij'i-Uiintn, from g jn, an elrjdiaio, and d'liilii, a tooth. 
il .mIh i-V uiiik, fiom gniidhri, .spices, and vmiik, a tradesman. 

Ohiinkri, from g’niii, to count. 

(iurbiiadlianu, from g'lrblin, the \;omh, and adhann, to hold. 


il. 

Iletwahhasu, fiom hetoo, a cause, and abhasn, an appearance, a semblance. 
IHiniun-(jiriil)lin, from hiinny»'i, and jT^nrhh’i, the womb. 

Hitopodeshn, from hitii, good, and oopmleshn, tea? bing. 

Unngsn-Doutn, bom luiiigsri, gf’ose, and doblii^ a nic.sscngei. 

J. 

Jag“ir^!n", fiom jagrre, to be awake. 

Jali!v»\ from jal I, a net, 

Jatfi-Kermn, from jaln, lx.rn, and knrmhn, an action. 

Jal^, a s»>(‘cies. a tribe, fpmi juii, to be produced. 

^feev ', lif(‘, from j^v, to live. 

J'ig thT'shii, from jiig'it, the world, and ^sln, lord. 

.Iiilpii, fn speak, from jnlp, to speak. 

J .inidaih, from jniiiiii, land, and darn, an owner, 

A ^ 
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Jniiiiiiiciri\n, iVoin jrinu, a man, and ej, to tremble. • 

Jvoti.sli, a hniiiiKiry, from jyot, to shine. 

o 

K. 

Kaliy«-I>iiinuiiri, from kalian, tlio name <^f a snake, aiid dnmiuni, snbducliocK 
kand j, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kavvn, from knvcM-, a poet. 

Kayfist'lin, froju Uayii, ihe body, and stlia, to be siiuattiJ. 

Koolwiia. from koolii, a race. 

KoombhakariT, from koombliii, an earthen jar, and krtfc, to do. 

Koiimoodee, brightnesK, from koomoodn, a nyinphiea. • 

Koutooku-Siirvrjswn, from koutookn, play, and snivaswri, a person \s aU. 
Krodhagarn, from krodhu, anger, and agaiii, a house. 

Kdintriyu, from kshuln, a wound, and Iroi, to dt ljMM . 

Knlee, fiom kiiln, to reckon. 

Kidnnkii-Uhhnjfmn, from kfdnnkn, a blot, and biirmjrinn, u breaking. 

Kulpfi, a dt lined period, from klip, to invent or ronliive. 

Kiinadri, from k'mh, an atom, and ud, to eat. 

Kniiflnrpn, from knng, Bnimlia, and drip, tei^lioast. 

Knrangnnyasn, from kuni, hand, niign, a part, and iiyasn, fo pin# e, 
Kiinnnkaru, from kuriiinn, work, and krec, to do. 

Knvirajn, from kavee, a poet, and rajiin, a king. 

L. 

Lingn, a mark or sign, from lig, to delineatt*. 

J.^lamritn, from leela, play, and umrita, nectai. 


M 

Magndhu, from Mngndhn, the name of a coiinti ’i 
Mala, a necklace. 

Malakarn, from mala, a necklace, and kroe, to make. 
Mann-Bhungh, from mann, honour, and bhungii, destruction. 
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AIatiika-Nya.su, fiMii uiatrika, aMiolLer, and nyasn, to 
Met;hu-Nat*h»i, from nirglin, a cloml, and a lord. 

M^matigsa, from man, to jiultro. • 

Mod:)ku, from mood, lo rtj(»irc. , 

A'loogdlnibcuihn, fioin iiioogdlin, .stupidly ignorant, and InKlliu, kiioulcd'o . 
A'Ldni, troni nioohn, coiiiiision «»r sfii|M‘ruc(ion. 

Alobln, a root. 

AltK)mooksho(a\vo, from nioocli, to librrato. 

AIril\<»v>, Iroiii mrt’e, death. 

Mrit\4)onju>!i, from iiirit\oo, dt alh, and jhyu, victory. 

AiHdli>udc.‘>lk^, from m dlnu, midiii, and deshin, belonging u> a country. 
Alritn-Sniij^'v inee j simjw\niw means lo restore to lilc. 

Alrdiu-IUu’lj . , trom aitihul, great, and riu’brF. a t iiaiiot, 

Mulka-Picnni, iiom unlluU, great, and pieiiiMi, love. 

ALilia-Vid} a, fn»n> iiiiihht, great, and vidya, learning. 

Alllb itlraiiu, iKun iiiolint, great, and traim, salvation. 

M liesliwiirn, fioni innhiit, great, and eeshwurn, lord. 

Al»ikshii, iioiii inooeli, lo liberate. 

Alulih, strong, from mnl, to hold. 

Alhl graliee, from iiiulii, fdth, and grulnn, rv «.!ei\iiig. 

M rnt ’ I, from iiintr, to l ej^eat iii the mind. 

Mnnwniiluni, from Alhnoo, a sage, and uiituru, another, or a limit. 
Alftriiipora, from niiirn, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 


N. 

Namn-Kririiiin, from iiamrm, a naire^ and kree, lo make. 

Naree, tioiii nhru, a man. 

Neelii-Pisrvolii, from iieein, blue, and purvhtn, a mountain. 

Nee lee, liuiii iiw, to obtain. 

Nidanii, a fu st cause, from nee,p/f/>. and da. to give. 
Ni«grahu-Snnuni, nigruhn signities disfavour, and st’hanH; place. 
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KiizTimnj.r;, u sure (h'cisioii, from prep, and guin, K> uidvc. 

ISiminn, :i rause. 

' « 

NininMi, ii ni ii!!., prvp. and iht, to obtalif, 

JSirookliJ, IVoiii iur, jitrj), and ooktn, s]u>kcn. , 

Mshkrunr’iiu, a going fortli, fu)ni wiv, p?rp* and krum^ to step. 

Kiyunni, a resolution. 

Kouka-lvliinidu, from iionkn, u boat, and kliniidn, a part, 

Kn‘e-]Medlin, fioin iiree, a jiiaii, and medlid, ilesh. 

NriKinglin, from iirce, a man, and singlio, a lion. 

Ku]n-Cliumj>6b, from nnln, llie name of a king, and chnir.pou, a particular kind of rom- 
position in Mliieh the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 
Niiin'":skarri, a reverential mode of obeisance j from numus^ a bo\v, and kree, to make* 
JNiiiu, man, fiom iiree, to do right. 

T^yasii, a deposit, from nvc, pnp. and fis, to throw. 

JS’va\\ justice, from nee, prep- and ny, to move. 

O. 

Ooclichoishniva, from ooclndioi, high, and slirnvns, a liearer, 

Oodalinrrmo, fiom oot, a preposition indicating that the action has an upward direc- 
tion, and alinniiiii, a collecting. 

OodJeshn, from oot, pnp. and deshn, to seek. 

Oojjnlu-Ni^'lin nee, from oojjiil i, splendour, neelo, blue, and innnee, a j<‘we1. 

Ooktn, spoken, frfiiij vncli, to speak. 

Oopaiigii, from uopu, a preposition importing resemblance in an inferior degree, and 
iingn, a part. 

Oopashnn, from oopu, and ns, to throw, preceded by the prep. a. 

Oopiicharn-Cljnln, from oc pfi, prejp. chnro, to move, and chnlu, a pretence. 

Oophiny from oop^, and to take. 

Oophnnxnn from oopn, and iinyniift, an obtaining. 

Oop»ipulee, from oop », and putee, lord. 

Oojjurutec, from oo]>u, and rum, to play. 
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Oopu.suiig’iiirri, from oop'i, and sungliarn, destruction. 

Ooslia-llru'i;liii ; liuruuii nivuiis stealing. 

P. 

• 

Parijatii-IIniuiin, from parljaln, a I'articulai fiower, anci l»fii Tun, to 
PatniijnlFi^ fruiii ])tit, to fall, and unj'ilen, to Join the iiands. 

Pliiilfi, fruit. 

Piiigiil;i-N:ij*n, from pini^nln, liro\Miish yellow, and na^ri, a serpent. 

I'itrco-Medhn, frt)m pUree, forefathers, and incdhu^ flcsli. 

I*ijoreo, a house, a jialace. 

Poiniiahliisliiktn, from poornn, full, and abhishiktii, aiioiiit( d. 

PtKU usheliuRinn, from pooin, bt tore, and cliaiuiiu, practirc- 
Pooiaiiu, ohl. 

Potnu, a tow !i. 

Poorohitn, fioni f)oorn, before, and hitu, good. 

Pooioo".hij, a male. 

Poorviivnl, from poorvn, a cause, ami vut. 

Pooslipaviilee., from pooshpu, a llovver, and avulee, a row, 

Poolhiia-Biidhri ; budhii ineaiis to kill. 

Praiia^’amn, from prann, life, and ayamn, a coming. 

Pramaniko^ from piiiniauii, pioof. 

Prityahuni, from prnlee, a preposition indicating ibal tlie action is returned or reflect- 
ed, and aluiro, to lake. 

Pifidhann, chief. 

Piakasliu ; kasiih, means light. 

Priyapfilec, from pi iija, a cieaturc, and piitee, lord, 
l^ramaii'i, from pro, prep, and ma, lo measure. 

Prame\n, the subject known, from pro prep, and ma, ti> measure* 

Prutigna, from prutee, and giia, to know. 

Prill •tkshii, from prulee, prep, and nkshee, tlie eye, 

Priiyojuiio, from pru, a preposition wliicli adds iiitcusit> to the meaning^ and yooj^ to 
join. 
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Pudart’liu, from prjcln, a word, and nil'lin, an ubjtcU 
Piidyavnlee, from pudya, prose, and avjlee, a row or range. 

t 

Podnng, from piidn, a place. , 

Puddluitfc, a road, from piidn, flic foot, and h ii, to 

Pnksliiidimrri-MishrtS, from pukshn, a lunar half month, and dli urn, to hold* 
Pniichangn, from piinchrin, five, and iingii, the body. 

Princhukn, from puiiciinii, live. 

PnrivritU r, from pnree, prop, and vrittee, existence. 

Piinlinaiifindu, from piiriiruti, excellent, and aumuin, joy. 

J^ujiniiart’hil, from purumii, excellent, and fnriiii, an object. 

JL 

Hag'i, passion, from iniij, to colour. 

RajrVPuoln, from rajun, a king, and pootrh, a .son. 

Uaj*turringinee, from rajiin, a king, and tiir ngiiiee, a river. 

Raj isiloyn, from raj m, a king and soo, lo bring forth. 

Rajn-Yogri, fnnn rajiiii, a king, and yogn, abstraction* 

Rishyadoe>nyusii, from ri.shce, a sage, adee, Uu first, and nyasn, to place. 
Roodrakshn, from Roodr i, a name of Shivft, and ekshh, a nec.klat^* . 

R jn, dust, from rmij, to colour* 

Rnj'ikri, from rfiiij, to colour. 

Riiksliit't, preserved, from iviksiin, to preserve. 

Rasn, a savour. 

Riit’lin-Y'ooiap i-Yootripn, from rutliu, a chariot, and yootnpu, a chief ; repeated, ii 
signifies chief of chiefs. 


S, 

i^agnikh, from sn, substituted forsnlih, with, and ngnee, fire 
Samauyhlodrishlhng, from samanvu, equal, and drishtii, seen. 
Sankliyu, a sect of philosophers, from soukhya, clear knowledge. 
Saro, the essence, from sree, lo move. 
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Sena, an army, 

Sevuku, from scvo, lo serve. 

S€?ninntonnnvniiu, from simniitri, the place on*the head where the luii ides, and ooni: ;• 
yhiia, a raising up.* 

Shaklia, a branch, from shakh, to overspread, 

Shaktabliishekri, from shaktfi, a worshipper of Uie divine energy, uud ubliisliekn, toanoirn. 
Slieshhvnt, from sheshu, the end. 

Sheetrilfi-patee, from slieetijJii, cold, and paler, a mat, from put, to move. 

Shiksha, to learn. 


b'hira, a tibre. 

Shishoo-Pal'i-lludhn ; bndhij signitics to kill. 

Shoilu, from sbila, a stone. 

Shoonyu- Vadee, from shdon}ii, uani, and vadee, a speukei, 

Shree, excellent. 

Shree-Shoilu, from sluee, excellent, and shoiiii, a mountain. 

Sliroutii, from shrootee, the vedu. 

‘^hruddiia, firm faith, from shriif, failli, and dlia, lo hold. 

Shubdu, sound. 

^huktee, from sliiik, to be able. 

Shiinklui-Vunik, from shonkhii, ; nIicI!, anti vnuik, a tnulesii.;in. 

Shureeru, from shree, injure. 

Sliutu^Roopa, from shulii, an int.idrrvi, uini ruupa, lorm. 
sliwetu, while, 

Shwetu-Giree, from shwetu, nhile, and giree, a mmmlam. 

Siddhee, perfect. 

Siddhii-montra, from siddho, aaou.plislu. 1, and ...uutin, an iacautatiou. 

Siddhanto, from siddhft, proved, and uiilii, cud. 
bingho, a lion, from bings, to injure. 

SoodUanidbee, from soodbu, tbc water of life, and uidhec, a trea.stire. 

Sookshmo, very small. 

.1 I • I . f.Mt niilU the vail over the face of the bridt%aMd 
■ S red U0«« tu* eeaue of ber f.^heaU. 'Co tUU ccren... 

.8 word alludes. 
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Soopndinn, from soo^ aiul piidniu^ a water-lilv. 

Sootrn^ to slitcli. 

Sootrudiiarn^ from sc^tru^ a cord, and dhree, to hold* 

Sooviiriiu-Vonik, rrom soovurnu, gold, and vtinik, a tradesman. 
Sudanmidu, from snda, alwa 3 ’s, and anundii, joy! 

Sniioktee, from s"ihn, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Siimadhee, from shng, prep, and adhuiiu, a receptacle- 
STmiasoktee, from sriinasri, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 

Sundhya, the union of day with the cvening-lime- 
Saiigkshiptii-Sarri, from sungkshiptd, abridged, and saru, cssence- 
Sunghita, a collection. 

Sungynmu, sung, prep, and yarn, to ceasc. 

Snngskarti, from song, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sunk^rnn, from sung, pre/i. and k^rnu, thrown about. 

Sunyasee, from song, prep, and nyaso, to renounce. 

Soptnswara, from snptii, seven, and swuru, sound. 

Sarvo»Bhoota>kshuya, from survu, all, bhobto, souls, and kshee, a decay- 
Snteako, from sn, substituted for suhn, with, and t^ka, a commentary. 
Sfitprtitipakshu, from sot, right, and pintipukshii, an enemy- 
Sut-kormu, from snt, good, and kurmiin, to v^ork. 

Suvyubhicharo, from shho, with, and vyubhichara, wrong practice. 
Swaynmbhoovo, from swoyong, self, and bhoo, to exist. 

Swamukarn, from sworn Q, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swuiyogn, from swur, heaven, and yogo, a sacrifice. 

T. 

Teju, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to Judge. 

T’hakooranei^, from t’hakoora, a lord. 

Toijas i, from tejos, brightness. 

Toilukarn, from tilu, oil, and kree, to make. 

Tr6ta, from tree, third. 

Tumb, darkness. 
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Tunmatrn^ from tat^ that^ aod mati a, only. 

Tiirkn, Iroiii turkii, to inter. 

Toipdfin, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tutee, from tanu, particulars. 

Tottwfi, from tut, that, truth. 

V. 

Vak-Chbla, from vak, a word, and chiilu, to deceive. 

Valmeekec, from viilmwkb, a white ant. 

Vamacharee, from vainu, the left hand, and acharil, practice. 

Vasuvri-Dutla, from Vasiiva, a name of liidru, and duttii, given. 

Vedu, from vid, to know. 

Vedantn, from vedu, and imtu, the end. 

V^ju-Gunitri, from \wjn, a seed, and gnnitci, ' cakulation. 

Vibhavaiiri, from vec, prep, and bliavuau, thoughtfulness. 

Vicliitrijveeryii, from vichitrb, variegated, and veerya, semen. 

A’idhee, command, from vidli, to legislate. 

^^ikiiiinadityn, from vikrnmii, power, and adityu, the sun. 

Virooddho, from vee, roodh, to prevent. 

Vishwatina, from vLshwu, all, and atnian, spirit. 

Vishwu-Kurma, from vislinu, all, and kurmen^ work. 

Vishnyn, an object. 

Vitmida, dispute, fiom vee, prep, and lud, to smite or punish. 

Vivaho, from vee, prep, and vuh, to procure. 

Vivekn, from vee, prep, and vicli, to be separated. 

Vivortu, from xee, prep, and vrit, to exist. 

V ivuruiin. from vee, prep, and vree, to skrccii. 

Voidikii, from vedii, knowledge. 

Voikaiiko, from vikaro, a change. 

Voiiagee, from voiragn, free from passion. 

\ oisli6sliikn, from visheshu, a paiticulat 
Vrihut, great. 

B 2 
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Vrimlii-Viinu, from vrincla, a multitude, and vnnn, a forest. 

Vriltee, from vrit, to exist. 

Vukasoora-Bndhu, from voku, a proper i}ame, nsoor^i, a j^Iant, and bndhu, to kill. 
Vomii-Sunkurn, from vornn, cast or profession, and sunknra, mixed. 

Vyakhyfi, known or proclaimed. 

Vjaknrmifi, from vee, prep, a, a prep, ajid kree, to do. 

Vyfaigyn, ridicule, from vee, prep, and finjn, to be j>iofliiced. 

Vyasoktn, from Vyasn, and ooktu, spoken. 

U. 

Ubhivadunn, to bow, from ubhee,prep. and vud, to salute. 

Ubhnyu-Churunu, from ubhnya, security, and ciiurniia, the feet. 

Ubustoo, from n, priv. and bus too, a thing. 

Udhikaree, from ndhee, prep, and kree, to do. 

XJ 

Udhyatma, from adhee, prep, and atmun, spirit. 

Kt 

Udwiteeyii, from o, priv. and dwiloeyo, the second. 

Ugnanii, from a, priv. and gnanu, knowledge. 

Ugradanee, from ugru, before, and danu, a gift. 

{Jkrooru-Sungbadn, from \i, priv, krooro, cruel, and songbadu, a report. 

Ulntikani, from ulung, beautiful, and kree, to*makc. 

Uiigu-nyaHri, from Gngfi, the body, and nyasfi, placing. 

Uiiiinitta, from u, priv. and iiimittn, a cause. 

Uniiuiiiiiyu, from nunu, food. 

Unna*Prushiinri, from unnu, food, and prashunn, feeding. 

SJ 

Untukii, from nntn, the end. 

Cnontii, from u, priv. and ontfi, end. 

Upoorvttta, from ft, pWt?. and poorva, unprecedented. 

Uprndhanu, from n, priv. and prndhaiin, chief. 

Cpunhootee, from ft pa, prep, and knoo, to steal. 

IJrdhn-Hrn’hee, from nrdhn, half, and rnt’hCe, a charioteer. 

Urdhu-shlokn, from urdhu, half, and shloku, a verse. 

Urt’hubhcdd, from urt’hii, meaning, and bhedii, separation. 

Uahwfi, a horse. 
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i^iwu-Mf'dliu, from iixliwn, a horse, and lucdhh, flesh. 
ti.siddhee, from ii, prir. and siddhec, completion. 

Ustnnj'n, from iist-.ii, eight, and ungu, the boll^v- 

Ushniprugnatii, from »,jinv. and sumpnignatii, completely informed, 

V/ ^ 

UsiU, from u, priv. and sut, entity. 

Utee-Rnt’hee, from nice, very great, and rot'hee, a charioteer. 
Utislinyoktee, from ntishiiyn, exceeding, and ooktee, n word. 

VI 

Uyiino, front fiyii, to move. 

y. 

Vugnoha, from yugno, a sacrifice, and ' on, to destroy. 

Yiimn, from ynm, to cease. 



G L O S R A n Y 

TO THE SJIXOND VOLUME. 


A. 

Acliaryn, from a, prep, and cIiuriT, to go. 

Achrimiinu, from a, prep, and chtim, to drink. 

Adee-Gn'mt’hn, from adee, first, and grnnt’hu, a book. 

AAiiyn, a name of the sun, who is called the sou of Uditee. 

Adiiru-Singhasunu-vrutii, from adurn, honor, singhasiinn, a throne, and vrnln, a vow. 
Aeen-Ukburee, from aeeii, a law, and Ukbiirfi, the name of a well-known emperor. 
Agumu-Vageeshfi, from aghmu, the name of one of the Tuntrus, vak, a word, and ceshn, 
lord ; the god of speech, a name of Vrihusputee. 

Aln}u, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Augiriisn, the son of Ungirus. 

Anhikn, from iihnn, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Anniidu-Natliu, tlie lord of joy, from anruidu, joy, and nal’liu, a lord. 

Anundu-Muyee, from anundu, joy, 

AriJiiyn-Shashtliee, from uruuya, a forest, and Shushl’h^, the name of a goddch>. 
Asliarhu ; this inonili is named from the stellar mansion Usharha . 

Ashrumu, froiii a, prep, and shrumu, labour. 

Asbwiiiu; this monlli is named from the stellar mansion Ushwinee, the name of a mare. 
Ashoogo, from ashoo, speed, and giim, to go. 

Asunu, from as, to sit. 

Atmu-Deviita, from atinn, self, and devata, a god ; a guardian deity. 

Alinh-BhoS, from atmu, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtoinu, from ayoos, life-time, and stomfi, a sacrifice. 

Ayunu-Ghoshu, the husband of Radha, tlie favourite mistress of Krishiioo. 

B. 

Balu-Gopalti, from balu, a child, go, a cow, and pain, a feeder' 

Bamiinu, small. 



Bancha-Rcimu, from banclia, desire, and Ramii. 

» 

Bliaee-(jooroo-VuIee, from bhaec, a brother, and gooroo, a teacher. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

« 

Bhagrivutu, from Bhiiguvat, divine. 

Bhaskurn, fiom blias, light, and kree, to do. 

Bhargavi’, the son of Bhiigoo. 

Bh^mn-Cliuiidee, from bh^mn, terrific, and chlindee, furious. 

Bhouta, the primary elements, from bh^, to be. 

Bhouteshn, from bhootii, great, and ^sha, a lord. 

Bhob-Koilasu, from bhoo, the earth, and Koilasa, the name of a mountain* 
Bhogavotee, from bhogn, to enijurc or enjoy. 

Blioiriiva, the fear-exciting, from bhuyn, fear. 

Blioirnvee, the wife of Bhoiruva. 

Bhudru-Kul^, from bhudru, goodness, and Ka’Se, a goddess. 

Bhuguvut^, the wife of Bhugfuan. 

Blnignvijt-GSeta, from Bhngliviit, divine, and goeta, a hymn. 

Bliuktee-Iirisamritu-Sindhoo, from bhuktee, devotion, rasd, juice, a inritri, the water 
of life, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Bhuvanfiiida, from bhuvu, the world, and anundu, joy. 

Bhnvan^, from Bhnvu, a name of Shivn. 

Bhiivishyu, from bhoo, to be* 

Booddhu, the sage of this name. 

Boodhashtiim^, from Boodhn, Mercury, and nshtumee, the eighth lunar day. 
Boodiha-Sutwo, from booddhee, the understanding, and sutwii, tlic quality leading to 
truth. 

Boodboodu, a bubble. 

Bouddhu, from Booddhu : he who acknowledges as God only biiddhec, or the under- 
standing. * 

Bouddh'j-saru, the essence of the Booddhu philosophy. 

Bramhun^, tho wife of a bramhun. 

Bramhee, from Brninlia. 

Biatah nf], ho who knows Brhmhu, from Brumhii. 

Brnmhuebar^; from Brumha^ and ch^r, to movo« 
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Bromha^ from vrih^ to increase* 

Brumha^ from vrih, to increase. 

Bruinhastra^ from Bramha^ and nstru^ a \vea)>on. 

Bruinhnrshee^ from Brnmhn, and rishee, a sage. 

Brnnihn-DattD^ from Briimbn, and dnttn^ given. 
Brumho-Voivurttu, from Briimhb^ and voivurtii, manifestation. 
Bramhucharyu, the profession of a BrnmhncliarS. 
Brumlin-Gnaiiee, from Brnmhn, and gnanee, the wise. 

Bfyree, from biyro, a weapon, a tliunderbolt. 

Bnlfi-Ramu, from bulii, strength, and Ramu. 

Baiee, from buln, strength. 

Bularatcc, from bn hi, strength, and uratee, an enemy. 
Burgii-blieema, from bargn, a company, and bii^ma, the tcrriiic. 


C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee,) and fit, to move. 

Chamnnda, from charoo, good, and mrindfi, a head. 

Chamiinli, a fan made of the hair of tlie cow of Tartiiry. 

Chandalu, a low cast of slioodins ; from chQiidfi, furious, and nlfi, to go. 

Chanda, from chundru, the moon. 

Cliapfira-Shnsht’hce, from cliapfira, to press, and Slinslit’liw, the name of a "uddi'ss. 
Cliarvvaku, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charniin, from cliiir, to go. 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disappearance. 

Chinnii-Mnstnka, from chiiino, cut off, and mnstuku, a head. 

Chirfiii-Jeevfi, from chirfi, a long period, and jeevo, life. 

Chitrn-Gooptfi, from chitrfi, to write, and gooptfi, hidden. 

Chiiriikootu, from chitru, speckled, and kootfi, the peak of a hill or inountaiii. 

Choi tin, the name of a month ; from Clutra, a lunar mansion. 

Choitnnyn, from chetfinii, the living. 

Chorii-Punchashika, from choru, to steal, and pfinchashn, fifty. 

Chukrfi, a round weapon, Irom cliilk, to return a blow, to rebound. 

ChondeS, from chundu, furious. 
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Chnndika, iVoni chuiuiu, fir ions. 

Chfaulee-Muiidopu, from cliaiKlOe^ thr goiUU.-b.s Cliunclee, and inniK.! :]pn, a Ix-usc. 
Chnudogra, from cliumiri^ furious^ and oogrii, Miallifid. 

Cliiiiuiru, from ohud, to siiine. 

Cliundru-Sli^khurn, from chmidru, the iiiooii) and shekhfiiu, u momtlain 
Chiiiidrii-Kajri, from chmidrii, the moon, and rayn, a tillt*. 

Clinndni-Prribhoo ; the Iasi Avoid signifitis lord. 

Ciiundn-Navika, from chmidn, furious, and nayika, a fomalc attrndanl on ]>(*i ?<;.• 
CUnrrik\ from rlinr, to go. 

Cliiirunu, that on whicli a pcrsf)n goes, from char, to go. 

Cliritocn-Aiiunu, from cluitooiv fnui , unO a face. 


D. 

nanii, honi da, t<* give. 

J)annvii, the sons ot Dmioo. 

Daj 'iiee, from ilr"^. t .i*ai or crack. 

Da la, a givcr, fioir da, to give. 

IK’valnyn, Iroiii dcvii, a god, and almn, a lioubc. 
j )« \(*r*^ lip. fi'iiiiiiine of devu, a god. 

I )c\ 11, Iroin du , to pla\ . 

Dc\ri*Seiiii, from dcMi, a g(»d, and ^cna. a .'Oidici. 

Devniancc, fiauu devn, a god, and Java, a wife. 

Dr\{irsht*e, from devu, a god, and lishee, a sage. 

Devukee, the daughter of Devtikn. 

Devn-Dultu, from devii, a god, and dattii, given. 

Dlnn.yu-Roopa, from diianii, rice, and roo|>a, form. 

.r>ljainkn, from dhree, to hold. 

I 

1 )hounKivnte?, from dlioumrh, siimke. 

JJiidumrfilochiinri, iVoin dhOomru, smoke, and lochmiu, the eye. 
Dhrilee, fr<*m dhree, to sustain. 

f>himunjn^ *i, iVoin dhriiiu, riches, and jee, to conquer* 
Dhurmn-setoo, from dhnrmu, religion, and scloo, a bridge, or dam. 

C 
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Dhurmu-T’hakoorn, from dhurmii, religion, and tliakoorB, a lord. 

Dhurmii-Rajn, from dbQrniu, and rajiiii, king. 

Dhunnu-Blianoo, from dhiirniii, religion/ and bhanoo, splendour. 

DIi}'ann, from dliyoi, to think. , 

Digumburn, from dish, a point of the compass, and iimbM, cloth. 

Ditee, the wife of Diikshu. 

Divakriru, from diva, dav, and knrn, fi^m krec, to do. 

Divus.pfitee, from dib, heaven, and putee, lord. 

T)()it}n, the sons of Dilee. 

Doityaree, from doilyn, a giant, and nrce, an enemy. 

Doily ii-Gooroo, from doityn, a giant, and gooroo, a leucher- 
Doln, from dool, to swing. 

Doolalfi, tfom dooiiribhii, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, diflicult of access, from door, prep, and gnm, to go. 

Dooiyodbiiiih, from door, and yodhunn, war. 

Droohiiiii, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacliaiyu, from droiiO, a measure of capacity, and aebaryu, a teacher. 

D.iksliu, clever, from dnksh, to act quickly. 

JJiik.sliiiiucliai ee, fjoin dhksliinu, the light (^hand) and acharm, acting, (see vol. 2, p. xxxi.\.^ 
Dinulu-Dh iiu, from d iiidii, a staff, and dhreo, to hold. 

Dhncl^, from duiidn, a staff- 
Dundri-Shobku, from dnngshn, to bile- 
Dorshunn, from diish, to see. 

.D'.ishu-Bliooj 7, from dusli'.n, ten, and bhoojn, an arm. 

Diislii ma-I^idshahee-Girml^in, from dushumii, the tenth badshah, and grunt’bu, a book - 
Drisbri-ll'il’lm, from diisluui, ten, and lUt’hn, a cirariot. 

Duftliiilima, from dnshun, ten, and Ipee, to take away. 

Diitiaticvu, from dutln, a gift, and alieyfj, from Uliee, a sage. 

Dwadiisbatiun, from dwadiisb ’, Iwcdve, and atiinn, foiin. 

Dwapuifi, liuiii dwa, the second, and jniifi, after. 

Duij , from dwij i, twice-born, and rajil. 
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Dwoimatoorn, from cl wee, two, and inalree, a mother. 

Dyooniunee, from div, the sky, and iiianee, a precious stone. 

» 

E. ‘ 

Ekamrri'KaiiniiM, from cku, one, amrri,*a itiatigo tree, and kanuna, a forest, 
Ekn-Diintri, from ekn, one, and duiitu a tootli. 

Ecshu, the ghnious. 

Et'shwhin, tiu’ same. 

Eshwuree, the feminine of wshworu. 

G. 

GanripiUyn, from gMiui, a c'oinjKin} , aiid putce, a lord. 

Gaxntice, from m»i, io sing. 

Gcesh-i^iilee, from gir, a word, and piitce, a lord, 

Geetu, from goi, to .sing. 

Ghatn, a flight (»f steps, from ghntt, to move. 

Ghw, from gln ii’i, elarifled butler. 

Ghosliii, from ghoosli, to sound. 

Gliritaeli^, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified butter, and unch, to worship. 
Gireesini, from giree, a mountain, and a lord. 

Glon, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanee, from gna, wisdom. 

Giranri..Uutiiav(iJ^, from giiaim, wisdom, rntiia, a precious stone, and aviilw, a train. 
Gooliu, a secret place, from gooh, to hide oi c over. 

Goohynku, from gooliyn, reejuiring to be concealed. 

Goonu-Sindlioo, from goonu, qualities, and siiidhoo, tln^ .st?a. 

Gopalu, from go, a cow, and pain, a noniishing. 

Gop^-Nafhh, from gopee, the Mife of a iiiilkinaii, and naf’hn, a lord. . 

GooptaviVDliootii, from gooptu, coneeuled, and iivndhootn, to renounce. ^ 

Gooptee-Para, from goopln, hidden, and para, a division of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree, to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookh^, from gooroo, a teaev er, and moukhee, belonging to the mouth* 
Gooioomntu, from gooroo, a teacher. 
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CJoiiiksha, tioiii ;i <*n\v, and ruksh, to save- 

*■ •> 

Ciolrribliid, from "otrii, a mountain^ and bliid, to divider 
(iromw, white, or light yellow ; from gourh. 

Cioviiul from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Ciriiiijst’hn, from grihii, a house, and st*hn, to roniaiiK 
CJrnhii-Piitee, from griihri, a planet, and pntoe, a lord. 

Grnnt’hee, fr<»ui gruiit’hii, a book. 

Cinndlinrvn, from gaiiii, a song, and dliurniM, a person's ow'ii ]>rofessK>nr 
(Miiidhuviih'i, from goridhh, a scent, and v;ih, to cany. 

(biiidhn-Oiiaina, from gmidn, a scent, and dliama, a place. 

Oniieshii, iioiii giinii, a company, and ^shh, a lord. 

Ciuiieshu-Jniiniil?, the mother of G ineshii ; from pn"i, birth. 

Cihiiga, from gnm, to go. 

Giinga-Valvyavfilee, from vakya, a word, and abul^, a train. 
Ghnga-N’asfi, from vasn, a residence. 

Ginigadlinrri-Shaslrec ; he wiio knows the shaslrii is called shasti^^ 

^ iniigadhuni, from Gnnga, and dluirn, to hold. 

^•hjanrimi, from gnjn, an elephant, and anniit*!, the face, 
t »4.rof>rri. fioiii gnroot, a wing, 
t «r:i . Kiimiil, Ironi gnroot, a wing. 


1 ). 

Ilimangshoo, from iiimu, cold, and migshoo, ra\ . of light 
lliiiialhvh, from liiinh, cold, and aloyh, a house, 
irimiivnl, from himn, cold. 

llirriiyu-gurbho, from hiiiin>u, gold, and gurbhu, the womb- 
tliiTmvakshii, from hirunyn, gold, and okshee, an eye. 
lliriin\n.Knshipno, from hirunyu, gold, and knshipoo, a sliesith. 
Hoimlivutce, from himavut. 
lloinff, from hoo, to offer. 

Ilota, he wlnj dnecls the homo oi burnt-offering, from hoo. 
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llangsoy a duck. 

Hnnoonian, from hnnoo, tkc cheek. 

H(iree-Vhla ; tlie last word is the imperative of vnlfi, to speak. 

Ilun^e-Dwarn ;i|Jvaru eignilies a door. 

ilnreivllhru ; both ^vo^ds are derived troiu rhree, to take away 
Iltiree-I^riya ; prUa signifies beloved, 
llnridra, fromhuiit, light yellow. 

Hurihnvn, from liurit, light yellow, and linyn, a horse. 

IJiirn-fjoiiree, from Ilimi (Shivn), and Gourw, the light yellow. 

Hurfi-Nat’hh, from Iliirii, the name of Shivir, and nal’hti, a lord. 
Ilnyu-GreevH^ from hfiyii, a horse, ar ' greevn, the back of the neck. 

I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or lefiilgent. 
iiidri}, from id, to he glorious. 
ludrii-Dyoomnii ; the last word signihes riches. 

Indrii.jil ; from jee, ti> eonquei . 

Ishth, from ish, to desire. 

J. 

.luinbrivut^, from Jambiivan, the name of*a ceilam bear. 

Janliiivee, from Jnnhoo, a sage. 

.lalee, a kimi, from jnn, to b< born. 

Jeevii, life, Iroin jwv, to live. 

Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joinf), from jinu, to conquer or excel. 

.foivalrikri, from jeev, to live. 

Joghdgouiee, from jogiil, the world, and gourn, light ydlow. 

Jiigiiddhatree, from jngnl, the woiiil, and dhatree,‘an upholder. 

Jhgiinnat'Iiij, from jng U, the world, and miflin, a lord. 

Jngnmiat’liii-kshetra, from jiigut, the world, uat’lin, a lord, and kshetrn, a place. 
Jhiiir«dngnee, from jumnt, terrific, and hgoce, fire. ^ 

JimarodniiiT. from jiiuu, a person, and urdtluiiu, a giving distress. 
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Junhoo, from lia, to abandon^ (viz. tliu world). 

•Innijk 'i^ from jnn, to be produced. 

,lri]>r7, to s])eak inaiidibly, from jnp, to piuttei*. 

Juriilkaroo, from jioc, to be withered, and krcc, to do. •# 

Jnrri- BIiuruln, from jiirii, decrepitude. 

J nslio lu, from jnslius, fame, and da, to give. 

Jutayoo, from jnta, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time, 

•lily a, from jee, victory. 

Juyii-Doorga, from jnyn, victory, 

Jiiyunlee, from jec, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhee, from jw ala, a flame, and mookhn, a face. 

Jwiilunii, from jwhln, to enkindle. 

Jyoisht’ha, from jyeshtlia, a planet. 

dyotisk-stomii, from jyolish, light, and stomn, the whole, 
dyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


K. 

Kahinee, u tale, from kiit’hn, to speak. 

Kaina-devn, from kanin, tlesiro, and devn, ffom div, to play. 

Kama-dheiioo, from kamu, desire, and dheiioo, a milch cow. 

Kamu-Roopu, from kainil, desire, and roopu, form. 

Kamakhya, from kanui, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 

Kaiee, the black, from kahi, time. 

Kala-Bhoiravu, from kain, time, and bhoiriivu, the terrific. 

Kaln-Poorooshu, from khlii, black, and poorooshn, a iiiulo. 

Kalij-Ratree, from kahi, dark, and ratree, night. 

Kalu-S Jotru, from kalu, time, and sddtro, a thread. 

Kaliyn, from kulo, to move. 

Kamnnti, the heart’s desire, from ktim, to desire. 

Kanu-Phata- Yogf^, compounded of kanu, the ear, phata, slit, andyogee, an ascetic. 
Kartikcyn, from ki itiika, the name of a planet* 
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Kasliw, from kash, to aj'pcar. ^ 

Kavyu, from kuvee, a poet. 

Kcshriiee, from kfeshurii, a mane. , 

Ketrtiinri, from krect, to produce harmony. 

Keertec-Cliundrn, from keerlce, fame. 

Ketoo^ a sign, fioni kit, to dwell. 

Keshu\u^ from keshh, the hair. 

Klj^chwru, from klifi, the sky, and clinro, going. 

Khiiiidn, a piece, from kliiid, to break. 

Khugeshwurfi, compounded of khiigu, a bird, and ^shwaru, greatness. 
Kinunrn, from king, wdiat P add iiinn, a. man. 

Koilusu, from kcliis, in w ater, to shine. 

Kojagiiru-Lnksinnei, from kiili, who, and jagree, to aw^ake. 

Koiliibhnjil ; jit, .signilies victory. 

Kooju, from koo, ihc earth, and jnn, to bo produced. 

Koolu-Uevuta, Iron* koolu, race, and dfwhta, a go«l. 

Kooiwnii, from kool f, a race. 

Koomblui-Lnrnu, from koomblui, ajar, and kiiriiu, liie ear. 

Kooinai'h, a boy, from koomarn, to play. 

Kooinarfi, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Kv>onibhSB-Pakn, from koo’.nhiiu, a jH>i^ mid paku, ripe. 

Kooiil’bfi, a groan ; Irom koonl’li, U) groan. 

Koomoodii-Banduvn, from kooiiioodfi, a lotus, and biindhoo, a friend, 
Koosoomeshoo, from koosooinn, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 

Koska, fjoiii koo.sli, to issue, to identify. 

Kooshii, to lie down. 

Kooshec, a small kosha. • 

Kooshnnabhi.', from kooshii, sacred grass, and nabliec, the navel. 

Kooveni, from ki)0\, to cover. 

Koulachara’, from kooln, a race, and ^ hnr, to het, preceded by the prep, a, 
Jknn cc-Bhojrnui; from krimcc; an insect, and bhojfuri, to cat. 
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Kripeetuyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishna^ from krisli, to draw. 

Krishnh-Krora ; kroru signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee^ the skin^ and vasus, a garineiii. 

Kritantn, from kritu, done^ and hntn, end. 

Kriya, work, from krec, to do. 

KrounchCi-Darunn, a proper name, and dree, to ie:ii . 

Ivsharu- Kill'd dilnin, from ksliarfi, aslies, and kurdduiiin, mud. 
Ksh^ru, milk, from ksliiir, to ooze out. 

Kslirt]iakhrn, from kshtipa, night, and kree, to make. 

.Kshritriyn, from kslintn, a wound, and lioi, to save. 

Kribuiidhn, iieadless, from kin, the head, and bndh, to kill. 

Knell u, hail, from kiicli, to bind. 

Kuehyupri, a proper name ; pa, means to drink. 

K Olee-Yoogu, from kul, to enumerate, and yoogn, a period of time. 
Kulkee, from kiilee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kiilpn, from klipii, to coiitri\c. 

Ivulpu-Sootrn, from kulpn, time, and sobtru, a thread. 
Kniiiulekamiiiee, from kninrilu, the water lily, diid kaiiin, di'siie. 
Knndurpn, from kiing, Brnmlia, and drip, to domineer. 

Kupalublirit, from kupalu, the forehead or fate, and bliiee, to hold. 
KuroonaiTinyee, from knrooiia, pity. 

Knrmu-Vipakn, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Kin’ll uku, a s^peaker, from kut’h, to speak. 

Kuvachn, from vochn, a w'ord. 


- L. 

Lingn, from lig, to move. 

Liohitangu, from lohitu, blood red, and nngu, the body. 
Lok^shn, from loka, men, and ^shn, greatness. 

Loku, from looch, to stte. 
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J^ukiilniipe Cliara ; iIk? laltf r woril means deserted. 

Luksliiuimu, the beaiitirul,Viom Lhkshiufi, a loi tunatc mj-u 
Liiiiiboiluid, from luiubn, long, and oodiirn,*|he belly. 

M. 

Madhovi,, from ina, the godde.ss Liikshmee. and dhuvii, hi.-.l,;„ui. 
Malyuvaiiii, iVoiii mala, a necklace. 

Milling*, from mala, a necklace. 
iMaiiiisu-Kalee, iroin mamis^ mind. 

Alauniia, iiom man, to decide. 

^NJarootn, from mivc, to kill. 

Main, from mice, to kill. 

Matfirislnva, >vind. 

MayaviU^, I’lom uia>a, delusion. 

Medlia, apprehension or conception, from medh, to be apt to Icaii;. 
Me^hu-Nadh, from mej^hn, a cloud, aiict nadii, a sound. 
Meg;liii-\'aluiiia ; valiunii, a vehicle. 

Meciuangsa, from man, to judge. 

Mwuii-Keliiiif), from meeiiii, a lish, and ketunu, a llag. 

Mihirn, from inilni, to water. 

Mishrh-Keah^, from inisii, to mix, and keshii. i»air. 

Mitrn, a friend, from mid, ]o\e. 

Milruvinda, from niilrii, a friend, and vid, to obtain 
Mohiiiec, from inooh, to bi: infatuated. 

Mooktu-Kesh^, Ironi inooktn, spread out, keshn, hair. 
M<M)kth-Raina ; mooktu, liberation. 

M ounce, he \v!io subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

Mrigunkn, from inrigh, a deer, and uiika, a iiiaik. 

MrityoonjuNn, from mrityoo, death, and jec, tf» overcome. 
Miiilhoo-Soodunu, from sood, to destroy. 

ModiMin-Mohmin, from niiidnnn, desire, id mooh, to be intatiiated. 
Mnlia-L>evii, from mniiut, great, and div, to pla^>. 

D 
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^luha-Kalu^ from mfiliut, kalff, time. 

Aluiianiarce, from mnhut^ inree, to kill. 

^uha-Patiikn^ from miihnl, and patakii, from pnt, to throw down. 

« 

Muha-Poorooshii, from mijhfit, and poorooshn, a male. 

Muha-Rourfivu, fi oni ^•ooroo, an insect. 

JMuha-S6iin, from ninhat, great^ and setia^ soldier. 

Muhatmn, from mnhnt, great, and atinmi, spirit. 

^lalia-Vrntu ; vriitn is a ceremony to be perfonne^d according to a vow. 
M nlia-\Sadliec, from miilifn, great, and v^adliee, sickness. 

Muheiidru, from iiuihrit, great, and Indin, the king of heaven. 
Aluheslui, from inuhiit, great, and eeshfi, glorious. 

« 

iMriliesliwurn, from niuiitit, great, and eesliworti, glorious. 
Miihishii-Munliiiec, from uiuhishn, a buffalo, and miirdii, to destroy, 
Mnkiiru-Dvvujri, from iiinkuru, a water animal, and clunjfi, a flag. 
^Inndudurw, from mihidu, small, and oodiiru, the belly. 
^lungrila-Chundika, from mritignlu, good, and chnndika, wrathful. 
AluiignUi-Varii, from rnniignln, good, and varu, a day. 

Mun-Miil’liu, from iiiunn, mind, and itiniit, to grieve- 
IMniitni-Uroomu, from inrinim, to meditate, and dioonin, a tree. 

^ c 

iMuirjsu, from manus, mind. 

Mrmusija, from ni^inii, mind, and jnnu, birth. 

^liiroot, from inrcc, to kill. 


N. 

Magantnku, from nagfi, a serpent, and antukri, the end. 
Nayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Noivayikn, a follower of the Nyayu philosophy. 

I^erlfi, dark blue. • 

N^ln-Knntn, from neeln, dark blue, and kuntii, the throat. 
Nidliee, from nee, prep, anil dlia, lo place. 

Nirakarn, from nir, prep, and akarn, form. 

Kinioyn, from nir, prej^, and nee, to obtain. 
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Nirvaiiw, from nirvann, liberation. 

* 

NLslia-Pntee, iroiii iiisba, night, and p’rtee, lord- 
Nityn, coiistiiiit, everlasting. • 

Nilyanuiidii, from nit>n, constant, and anondn, joj. 

Nubhiiswiit, from tiublins, the sky. * 

Nnkslintresiri, from iiukshhlrii, a planet, and eeshu, a lord. 

Niilu-Danga, iVoiii uulu, a ree.d, ami danga, a place. 

Nnmof)cliee-So()dnnu, a propi'r name joined to silod, to kill. 

Norm ida, from niu jun, sport or ciitei laiinneiit, and da, to give. 

Non'i-Singhn, from narn, mati, and singhn, excellent. 

JSuvii -Pntiika, fjom ii'wn, nine, and putrn, leaves. 

Miivii-IMiln'i, IVom n n h, nine, and luinu, a jewel. 

O. 

0()ch()ishruva, from oocheliois, groat, and sliroo, to hear. 

Oodasw ; oot, prvp, and asu, to Ml. 

OudiiNii, to arise, from ool, prep, and umi, to go. 

Ooilgata, from oot, prep* and goi, to sing. 

Oogrii-Chunda, from oogr.i, foar-excilhig, and chundn, urathful. 

OiiidnVDodiioo, from Indin, and dndlu e^’ourd^. 

Oopri-Patnkn, from ooph, prep, and jmt, to iluiov (biwn. 

Otu'dhh-Vahoo, from onrilhn, aiui val.oo, arm. 

Ooshinnpa, from ooslimun, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshiidlieeshu, from oshiidlu e, inedirine, and eeshu, a lord. 

Ootutliyu, from ooX^ prej). and lut’liyn, just. 


P. 

Pachiikn, he who cooks ; from pheh, to cook. , 
Pakn-Shasann, from pakn, u giant, and shas, to govern. 
Parvutw, the daughtei of PnrviUn, a mountain. 
Pat’hokn, he wlio reads, from pnt’h, to p ad, 
l^atuiih, from j)Ui, to throw ilowu. 

D 2 
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Patanjiiln, from the sage Pntflnjulee ; which word is made up of put, to throw down and 
dnjfilee, joined hands. This conjunction teaches ds, that people fell before him foi 
instruction with joined hands. « 

Peetamvhru, from pwth, yellow, and hmbrirn, cloth. 

Phnluhnree, from phfilu, fruit, and rhee, to steal* 

Pingoln, variegated. 

Pila-Mfihn, from pitree, father, and mhhut, great. 

Poila, from oopn, and vei ta, pure. 

Pooja, from poojn, to honour or serve. 

Poojhkn, a vi'orshipper. 

Pound iireekakshn, fioni poondnieekn, a water-lily, and Tikshi'e, an eve. 

PooranH, from pree, to fill. 

Poornahhishekn, from poornn, and al)hishek»'^i, to anoint. 

Pooroliitii, from poorns, to go before, and hiln, gooil. 

J^ooroohootu, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to cull. 

Poorooshn, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

}*(K)rniid irn, from poorn, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Pooslikhrn-Shautee, from pr)oslikurn, the evil fortune allending a person who sliall die 
when an unlucky day, an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and shantee, 
to pacify or produce peace. ^ 

Poo.shpu-Dliunwa, from pooshpu, a flower, and dlinnwii, a how. 

Pooshpukn, from pooshp, to expand. 

Poosht.ee, from poo.sh, to cherish, 

I’ooshnnn, from poosh, to cheri.sh. 

Pouranik, a follower of the pooruiius. 

Prajapntyii, the work of a prujaphtee. 

Prann-Nirodlih, from pranii, life, and nirodhii, to stop. 

Pratu-Kaln, from pratiir, moiiiiiig, and kaln, lime. 

Prfith-raj ; pretn is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Prit’hivee, from Prit’hoo, a king wlio first formed lowii.s, raised the arts, 8cc. 
Prabhungjnn'j, from prn, prep, and bhnujh, to break. 

Priichiinda, from pju, prep, and chnndn, wrathful. 

Prndyoonmn, from pni, prep, and dyoomnn, riches. 
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Pr{ija|»nlf:e, from proja, sul)j«'ct!s, aiul pulec, a lord. 

Pnija-Yagn, IVoin pinja, subjects, and >agti, a sacrifkr. 
l*j»kriltu‘, from pin, prep, and kree, lo do. • 

Pnilliad'i, iroin piii, pyep. and alliadn, joy. 

Prftlfiyn^ from 1^, to abs(»rb. 

Pniinnlee, from pro, prep- and inutile, understanding. 

Prnstavin^, lioni pro, prep- and stoo, to praise. 

PfuJinalnva, from pndmn, the water-lily, and alnyh, residence. 

Pudniii-Nabhii, from piidnin, a water-lily, and nabhee, the navel. 

Pfulinn- Piubhoo, from pfidinn, a water-lily, and pnlbhoo, a lord. 
l^iinchu-Chobra, from princhn, five, or much, and choora, a crest. 
l*nnchumpc-\*rritn, from phnchfi, fixe, and vriitti, the reremonitis connected with a vow . 
Punelin-ltutmi, from phiiehh, five, an ! rntnh, a precious stone. 

Pimchnshiirti, from iinnehu, live, and shurii, an airow. 

PiuK'hannnfi, fr<nTi piinchn, five, and aiihnn, face. 

Piiiijah, from piiiichii. fixe, and ap, water. 

Pniinngashhiiii, <roin prninugri, a ser[u*iit, and nshh, to eat. 

Piml’li^*, frtiin pnt’liu, a xvay. 

Pni h III- Kshw aril, from puiinn, execlleiit, and eeslnvhiii, God, oi simplx, the gloiious. 
Prnnm-llnngsM, from puihin, excellent, aild liiingsii, a goose. 

Ih‘irnshoo-Kam’ 1 ; p'JiiJslioo, a w eapon. 

Piiviinh, from poo, to purif}. 


R. 

Radha, the favouriie mistress of Krishnh, from radii, lo accomplish. 
Radha- Viiilubhij; vidli»blin, beloved. 

Raja, liglit. 

Riijn-l*ooM, fioni rajiiii, a king, and poolrn, a soij. 

Rajnnij, king ol kings. 

Kajn-Raje>hwuiee, from lajn-raj, king of kings, and eeshwnree; a goddess. 
Rajnrsbee, from rajim, a king, and rishee. a sage. 

Rajn .^joyii, from rajnn, a king, and stJo, birth. 
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Ramn, from rum, or lo please. , 

Rumuyuiin, from Ivaiiiri, :iu(] nyiiiin, to go. 

Ramu-Sliiirr.iin-Palii, from Hainn-Shuiauu^ and palo^ a title, 
l^arlieeyu, from Karlin, a country. 

Kasu-Mniichuuu ; inrnichu, a stage. 

Ravunii, from roo, to kill. 

Rliisli^kesha, from rhish^ku, the cn'gans, and ^shn, a lord. 

Rig-Vedii, from rich, an incantation, and vcdn, from vid, knowledge. 
Ri.slinhhn-Devii ; rishnhhn, signiiies excellent. 

Ri^hyu-Shringn, from rishyn, a deer, and shringo, horns. 

Ritoopurnn, from ritoo, a season, and pnrnn, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagii, from Ritoo, season, and ynju, worship with sacrifices. 
Rochrinu, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshii, from Roodiu, a name of Shivn, and ukshh, an eye. 

Roodrii, from rood, to cry. 

Rookminee, from Kookinu, (gold) the name of a king. 

from runj, colour, or love, and goonii, a rpiality. 
Rukshoghiih-Jiliojunu ; bhojuii ', to cat. 

Kdktu-vwjii, from ruktH, blood, and veeju, seed, 

Rutiintee, from rut, to speak. 

Rutee, from rum, to play- 

Rdtee-Putec, fro\n Rutee, the name of the wife of cupld, and piitee, a lord. 


S. 

SacHiyn, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikn, from sn, with, and ngnee, lire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Sarvn-bhonmu, from survu, all, and bh^mee, land. 

Sard, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Shaktii, from shuktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shnni, quiet. 

Shantce-Poorn, from shantee, peace, and pooro, a town. 
Sharudeeya, from shurudti, the clear sky season. 
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Sliastn\ from shas^ to rule. 

Sh^lula, cold. 

Shikliee-Vahniiii, from shikhee, the name iA a peacock, and vahunu, a vehicle. 

Shikli, from shish^u, a diHciple. 

Shil]>u, an art. • 

Shironimiee, from shirns, the head, and mniiec, a jewel, 
bliivopakhjuiiii, from Shivu, oo\n\^preit. and akhyanu,to speak, 

Shivii, the good. 

Shmrisliaiiij-K;dee, from shmushana, a cemetery. 

Shoivacliuiee, from Shivu, and achariii, practice, 

Slioocliee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Sliooddhec, pure. 

Sliooklii-N iirnu, from shooklfi, whiu and varnu, colour, 

Siiuuln, a weapon. 

Shooiinee, fioiii siioolti, a lance. 

Shoshtinh, from shoo'sh, to ilrv. 

Shraddhii, fi()m shriiddha, firm faith. 

Shr?e-V idya, from shrw, exeellont, and vidya, knowledge. 

Slirw-Kniil’liii, from slir^, excellent, ainl kniilii, the throat. 

Shree, a title which signilies excellence T>t grealiieiis. 

Shree-Kamu Pooi n, from shri^, excellent, lironn, liie name of a god, and poorn, town* 
Shrootn, wlial has been ht^aid, iioiii shioo, to hear. 

Shrota, from Mbroo, to hear. 

Slirotrisn, from slnootii, the ved"’. 

Shnklce-Dlivirn, from sliiiktee, an iron spear, and dhhrii, to hold. 

Shnmharaiee, from Shumhuiu, a giant, and uree, an enemy, 

Shnnulnu, from sh im, e(jua!. 

Sh'.mknrn, <rom shiuig, good, and krer, to do. • 

Slihrunfinu, from shnsli, si\, and aiiiiiiri, face. 

Sliust’hw, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shnsht’lin) day. 

Shhtrnghnn, from shntroo, an eiieinv, and linn, to kill. 

SluiliMiuiiyoo, from sliitii, a hundred, and tnrmyoo, a sacrifn e. 
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Shatukn^ a hundred. 

Shuta>Dweepu, from sliutii, a hundred, and dw^pii, an i^iuiid. 

Shuvii-Sadhnrin, from shnvn, a dead body, and sadliruni, to periVcl 
Shwiisunu, from shwiis, to go. 

Shyama^ black. 

Siddhantacliai'ee, from siddhantu, ascertained, and acharin, practice. 

SiddheshwnrSe, from siddiia, to perfect, and ^shwiir^, a goddess. 

Siddhec, from siddli, perfect. 

Siddha, to perfect. 

Sindhnkat^, from sindhri, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. 

Singhu-Vahiiiee, from siiighn, a lion, and vuh, a vehicle. 

Smiiru, from sniree, to remember. 

Siiiiini.Iiaru, from sniuiu, cupid, and rhee, to destroy. 

Snann, from siia, to purify. 

Soivyii, the disciples of Shivii. 

Soinghikeyri, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhudra, from soo, beautiful, and bhndra, good. 

Soodliaiigshoo, from slioodha, the ^\ater of life, and nngshoo, rays of light. 
Sookhu-Mny n, from sookhn, huppincss, ami inuy^^, fulness. 

Soogreevn, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, tlic back of the neck. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soomeroo, fioip soo, good, and ineroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondnrri, beautiful. 

Soopiiriin, from soo, good, and puriin, a leaf. 

Sooracharyn, from soora, the gods, and acharyfi, a teacher. 

S Jerpn-Nnkha, from sobrpu, a hand winnowing fan, and tihkhn, the linger nails. 
Soorii-Putee, from sooni, the gods, and putee, lord. 

Souinyn, the son of Soma. 

Souru, the disciples of Sooryu. 

Spursliiinu, from sprish, to touch. 

St*hanoo, from si’ha, to slay. 

S'ld-Gopff, from, siit, good, and gop, cow.keepcr. 

SndashvD, by-stander.s at a council, whose business it is to noiit st and correct mistakes. 
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Stigard, from sii, with, ami ghrii, jxtison. 

Suhusrangsiioo, from i>uhiisiu, a tliousand, and niigslioo, nivi of Jight 
Suhasrakshu^ from suliusiu, a ihousand, and'ukslieo, the vyc, 
Sumrivurttee, from sumii, equals and vrit, presoiiee. 

SoiijeevimSe, from sung, prejK and jiv, fife. 

Songskrilu, from sung, p/r/>. and krec, to do. 

Sondlija, from sung, ;>?■<*/?. and dlioi, to remember. 

Sungkeei tijiin, from swig, prep, and keirtniin^ to speak aloud, 
SiJiigliita, from sung, prep, and liiln, to collect. 

Sankrnndrinri, from sung, prep, and krtuidnnn^ to cry. 

Sunyasee, from siiiig, p(y). and iiNasr?, to renounce. 

SopUirshee, from snptn, seven, and rishee, a sage. 

Snplasliwii, from shpln, seven, smd iisiiwn, a horse. 

Surprigiin, from surpn, a serpent, and hun, to destroy. 

Survvn, all. 

Srirv\n-Dukshinu, from siirvvd, all, and ddkshina, a fee at dismission.. 
Siirwu-Mniigidii, from snrvvii, all/and mungulu, good. 

Snlw n.goonfi, from sutwn, good, and goonu, quality. 

Snlee, from sut, pure. 

SutYU-Narayunii, fnnii sfityn, true, and Nara^dnu. 

Siilyu-jit, from sut'U, true, and jee, to coiiqiit i. 

Snlyn-yoogO, from sntyu, true, ami >oogii, a detiaitc lime. 

Snvnrna, from su, one, and vunin, kind. 

Sw aha, presentment of oblations. 

Swayum-bhoovo, from swuyung, itself, and bhoo, existence. 

Swndhu, presentment of oblations. 

Swimibhoo, from shnng, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 
Swurbhaiioo, from swnr, heaven, and bha, ligiit. 

T. 

Taniisro, the hell of darkness, from tSmisrn, darkness. 
TaraL^shvvnri^ from larnkti, a saviour, and Seshwnid, a god. 

B 
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Tarnku-jit, from Tarnkn, and jee, victory. 

Tejornnyiiy from Icjns, and iiiuvn, iuliiess. 

Ttjush-Chiiinlrn, from tejiis, glory, and cLniidrd, the moon. 

I 'liakoorn, honourable. 

Tilottuna, from tilu, dark spots on the skin, and oottumri, excellent. 

Tooraslial, a name of Indrii. 

Toosloe, from toosli, to please. 

I'lcta’^^-Voogn, from tree, llirce, and yoogu, a definite period of time. 

'IVikooin, from tree, three, and koot'i, a mountain peak. 
lVi}>ooranUikii, from tre.e, tliree, pool a, a house, and untuku, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, tliree, and poorn, a town. 

Tiipoora-Soonduree ; soondiiree, beautiful. 

Trisliikhii, for tree, three, ami shiklia, the ascending flame. 

Triveiiw, from tree, three, and veim*, a stream. 

'I'niau-gooiut, from tiim is, darkness, and goonu, quality. 

Tunili, from tSiniis, darkness. 

I'nntrn, from tiintrn, to hold. 

Tnjiiisya, from lup’js, religious austerities. 

I’upln-Shoorniee, from tiipiii, hot, and shoormec, an image of iron. 

Thrkulnnkarri, from thrku, the name of the nyayu darshhnft, and iiiunkain, an ornament* 
Tiirnnee, from tree, to save. 

Tnrp’’.ii'i, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tur iiigintre ; lurnngn signifies the swell of water, 

Twiiiila, from twiira, quickly. 


u. 

ijbhuyn-Clinrniiu, from^n, bhtiyn, fear, and charunu, ft et, 

Uhjri, from up, water, and jnnn, birth. 

Ubj6-Y onec, from iilyn, the water-lily, and yonee, a hirlh-place, as water is the birth- 
place of fish. 

• The four are nnmbprca according to the quantify of religion in each ; thus the afityfi h.isfovr 

parts, the tr^'tu, three*, the dwup&ra, two, and the kiilce, one. 
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IThyuiig!!, from fi, and bymig't, crooked. 

Ufluootn, from ii, and chyootu, to ooze. 

Udlihooln, wonderful . ' 

^ * 

IJdliikarffe, from ndliee, prep, and krec, to do. 

Udliyatiiiii, from udliee, prep, and atmtin* spirit. 

Udwoiln, from u, and dweo, two. 

Udvvnvanuiidii, from n, priv. dwoi, two, and annndn, joy. 

\.r 

Uijhorri-Pniit’h^s, from Uj'lioru, a ininw of Sliivu, and piinl'hn, a way. 

Ugnildioo, frt>ni nj;nor, tin-, and blioo, €!\i.stence. 

Ugniliotroc, from njrnee, fire, and lioiroe, a sacritloial priest. 

\.7 

Uj^nislitomn, from ngnce, ilre, auci .s 1 o.», nraise. 

Ugrii-D\\fr|>n, from tigr“, btd'nic, and fiucep’i, an island. 

I gnidaiuT*, li\)!n iiiiru, before, and da, t«) *;ive. 

fjoni n, and jiiii, \je:, 13 . 

Ujiln-Xaldin, fif)iii njilii, and nat'ldi, lord. 

I'kalee, a folbjwt i of .'»e Ukain l^-.ioioosiiii. 

Ukain-P.> tlie being who is not subject to time, from Skalii, \\!tboul time, and 

pooioosliii, a male, 

Uiv^lriui, from 11, and ks]je<\ to decay. ^ 

Uinkan ;nda, fixon iilukii, liglit, and aiiumbi, Joy. 

Uliinkarn, from uirm«% proper, and kret*, t'» no. 

Umriln-Snrib from nniritn, d.e nater oi lile, and surns, a pool. 

Umhravntw, from ninurfi, immortal , 

K/ 

IJmvoodfi, from nmvoo, water, and da, to give. 

Unadee, from n, and adee, fust. 

V/ 

Unadya, from nil, and adya, bcgiiming. 

Undbii-Koopil, from niidlni, dark, and koopii, a well. 

Uny;n, members, or body. 

Ill ngslioomaii, from ungshoo, glory. 

llnj'iii”!, a black powder applied to tiie eye-Iiils. 

IJuuua;* Kulpn, from uimn, food, da, to gi/e, and kiip, to be able or capable. 
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ITniiu-Poorna^ from food, and poornti, full, 

Unoo-Pataka, from anoo, small, and patokii, siiu 
Cnilingn, from n, and ungn, body, «. 

Untnkn, from antu, the end, and kree, to do. 

&nuiitnr, from a, and anUi, the end. 

Uiiunynjn, from h, anyn, other, and Junu, to be born. 

UpatrSe-Karunii, from tl, patru, a wortby person, and krce>, to do. 

Up -Pulee, from up, water, and piltce, a lord. 

Upsnru, fioiii up, water and sree, to go. 

L'pnrajita, from u, and pnrajita, to conquer. 

Upnra-Vnrtruiu, from d, pura, and avurtunu, ti> go in a circle* 

Upnrna, from n, and priniii, leaves. 

Urdlin-Naieeshwdri), from urdliu, half, narce, woman, and eeshworo, a god, 

v» 

Uroonn, the dawn. 

Urundhiiiia, from d, and rniidhnnii, to cook. 

Uslioka, from u, and shooch, sorrow. 

Ushtn-Vusoo, from ushtn, eight, and Vasoo, a sort of gods. 

ITslitn-Vokru, from nshla, eight, and vdkru, crooked. 

Usee-Putra-Vunri, from nsce, a scymetar, putrji, leave.?, and viinn, forest, 
Ushwii-serHi, from n.shwn, a horse, and sSua, a soldier. 

Cshwin^-Koouiarri, from ilshwinee, a mare, and koomaru, a child. 
Ushwnmedhn, from ushwd, a horse, and in^dhn, flesh. 

Usooi u, from a, priv, and sduru, a name applied to the gods. 

U^htfi, eight. 

v-» 

Utee-Patuku, from utec, excessive, and patnkn, .sin. 

Utikayn, from htee, great, and kayo, the body. 

(Jtiratro, from utee, beyond, and ratrS?,, night. 

v» 

Uilt hce, from nt, to move perpetually ; a guest, a stranger, 

Uvudliootn, from ovn, prep, and dhoo, to renounce. 

Uvutartt, from uvu, to descend, and tree, to save. 

Uvuta-Nirodhunn, from dvQta, a hole in the ground, and uiroodh, to close. 
Uyodliya, from fi, and yoodh, war. 
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V. 

VacLiispritec^ from vacb, a word, and putee, a lord* 

^";igvadinee, from vach, a word, and vudn, to^speak* « 

\ ak)a-Viilee, from vakyu, a word, and aviilee, a row. 

ValiiiTk(?t‘, fiom volmeek ), a kind of ants. 

Vaiii'Ciopaln, from vain, a child, go, cow, and pala, to cherish, 

Vaiiiacliari^, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice, 

Vumuuu ; little. 

VaiiU'Prusi’lih, from vniin, a forest, and prnst’ha, to go. 

Varooiiee, from Varoonh, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooslift, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshii, male. 

Vasiivu-Poojyh, from V^asuvu, a name ol iiidri'i, and pooj, worship. 

\'ayoo, from va, to go. 

Vedacharec, from vedn, and acharin, practice. 

Vedanta, he who follows the vedaiitu. 

V^dunth, the end or last part of the vedu. 

Vedn, from v»d, knowledge. 

Ve( j[j-Mi)iitro, from veeja, sc<'d, and inantro, an incantation. 

Veeru-Siugh'’, from veero, strength, and singhu, excellent. 

V'eeru Bhooinec, from veera, the strong, and bhoouiee, laud. 

Veera-vahoo, from veerfi, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Vectiholrn, from veetii, to place, ami hotrn, sacnhcial things. 

Vibheeshonn, from bheesh, terrific. 

V’^iblioo, from vee, prep- and bhoo, birth. 

Vidyadhoru, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Vulvvfmmodu-Turuugluee, from vidwat, a lerrned man, moda, pleasure, and t5nmg5^ 
a wave. 

Vidhoonloodu, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood,‘to bite. 

Vidya-Puteo, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijiiya, from vee, prep- and jee, to overcome. 

Vikniii -Adityh, from vikranih, power, and udityn, a name given to the swo, 
VikiirtUmn, from vec, prep, and kurtunn, to cut. 

Vilwu-Rcmpa, from vilwQ, a fruit, and ruopn, form. 
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Viuiiila, from vt'c, prcfi. and iiuiiri, filth. 

A’^iudli)ii-\'asina? ; \ iiidhyri, the iianie of a mountain^ and vnsu, to reside. 

Virain, great, from \cc, p7rp. and raj, light. • 

Vislinoo, from visli^ to overspread. 

Visliv.ri-Kurma, from visliwa, the world, and kiirnin, work. 

Vishwnksenn, from vishoo, on four sides, niich, to go, and sena, soldier. 

Vishwninbhrirri, from vlshwii, the world, and hhree, to cherish. 

Vishwh-^litin, from vishwn, the wojiti, and uiiiitrn, not a friend. 

Vishwr^-Jatri, from vlsliw h, the world, and jatn, born. 

Visliusniui, from vcc, pnp. and shns, to destroy. 

Vitriilia, from VilrH, a giant, and hun, to destroy. , 

Viveku, diserimination. 

Voidyn, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyn-Vatee ; vatee signifie.s a house. 

Voiragee, from vee, prep, and ragn, passiom 
Voisliakliii, from the planet visliakha. 

Voishuuvu, disciples of V islinoo. 

Voishniivacliai^, from voishnovu and acharin. 

Voitiirfin^, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross o\^er. 

Vriddliee-Shraddhn, from M'iddiiee, great. 

V’riddJ*ec, great. 

Vrihiispiilce, fniin v^-ilint, groat, and pnlee, lord. 

VrihiKlbhanoo, from \iiiiul, great, and bhanoo, glory. 

V'riiiuddhrirmti pooranh, fiom vrilint, great, and dhurniu, religion. 

Vrihuii-Narnd^yn, from vjiiiut, great. 

Vriwda-Vunrr, from vriiida, thick, and vniih, a forest. 

\ rishu-Dwnjn, from vrishn, a bull, and dwnjd, a flag. 

Vrisha, irotu vrishun, to cause the rain to fail. 

Vhjree, from vnjru, a weapon. 

Vijrri,k^‘t«i, from vnjrn, a weapon, and k^tn, a worm. 

Vnjrn-Kontuku-Slialmulee, from vhjin, a weapon, kuotfiku, a thorn, and shalinnlee, a 


tree. 
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Vfikr 68 liwnrB, from vakia, crooked, and ^sliwurn, a god. 

Viniii-D 6 vw, from vfiiiu, a forcs\, and dcvee^ a goddess. 

V^uktiivii-Ghjotu, from vyuktii, known, bvk,prep, and dlioo, to renounce* 

. Y. 

Yadusaiig-pfitee, from yadus, a water animal, and pntce, lord. 

Yoodliislit’liiin, from yooddh, war, and st'hirii, jinn. 

Yogucharii, fj<»ni yogn, and acliani, practice. 

Yoogadya, iioin voog j, and adya, the iirst- 
Yogee, a person practising the duties called yogfif. 

Y'ogoshwnrn, iVoin }ogn, ainl eesliwiirii, a god. 

Y eginoe, a female yogee. * 

Yog'i, the practice of abslraclion of iiimkI. 

Yogn-RliogiiA athv, from yogn^ a bsU action, bhogn, enjoyment, and vedn, to utter. 
Yogii-Nidrn, from yog!', aOsli action, and uidia, sJ cp. 

Yonee, tlie place, or element of birth. 

Yorn-ltangala, from yori;, a 

Yfigiih, fuim ydjn, worship with burnt-saerificcM. 

Yuinalnyn, from YOiim, and aliiyu, a dv^elliiig. 

Yumooiia-lihrata, from Y unioona, a riv^T, and bhrata, a brctlicJV 
Yomti, he v\ho is tree iVoni the inllueiicc of the passions. 

Yiiinii-ltal, from yumn, and raj. 

Yuiigamo, a goer. 










